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Starting  Points  in  Language  Arts  —  Basic  Assumptions 


The  Starting  Points  in  Language  Arts  Series  is  designed  for  children  in  the  early 
elementary  school  grades.  It  is  a  total  language  arts  program  in  which  the  four  facets 
of  language  — Listening  — Speaking  — Reading  — Writing  — are  not  isolated  entities  to  be 
taught  separately  but  are  interdependenLfunctions  to  be  taught  simultaneously. 


While  there  is  as  yet  no  one  theory  that  explains  how  learning  takes  place,  research  in 
the  past  few  years  has  proved  that  one  can  make  certain  assumptions  about  (1)  the  ways 
in  which  children  develop  language  ability  and  learn  to  read,  and  (2)  the  relationship 
that  exists  between  language  and  reading,  and  (3)  the  conditions  under  which  learning 
more  easily  takes  place. 

In  planning  the  content,  the  organization,  the  teaching-learning  strategies  in  Starting 
Points  in  Language  Arts,  the  authors  have  kept  the  following  assumptions  very  much 
in  mind: 

•  that  a  child  thinks  only  to  the  extent  that  he/she  can  use  language  and  that  language 
is  the  tool  that  enables  him/her  to  relate  new  experiences  to  what  is  already  known, 
to  come  to  conclusions  about  the  new  experiences,  and  to  modify  and  extend  his/her 
understandings  in  the  light  of  the  new  experiences:  in  short,  it  is  language  that  allows 
the  child  to  make  sense  of  the  world  around  him 

•  that  the  child  who  comes  to  school  has  already  through  concrete  experiences  and 
real-life  situations  acquired  the  ability  to  use  language,  and  that  the  school  as  far  as  is 
possible  should  provide  the  same  kind  of  learning  environment 

•  that  any  definition  of  reading  must  recognize  that  reading  begins  with  graphic  sym¬ 
bols  but  that  the  process  of  reading  is  not  only  the  decoding  of  the  symbol  but  the 
reconstruction  of  meaning  — meaning  that  is  not  in  the  print  but  in  the  mind  of  the 
reader 

•  that  to  read  with  meaning  the  child  not  only  applies  word  study  skills  — “What  is  this 
word?”  “Does  this  word  sound  right?”  —  but  must  also  apply  reasoning  skills-“Does 
this  sentence  make  sense?”  “What  do  I  already  know  about  this  topic?"  “Could  this 
statement  be  true?” 
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that  critical  reading  is  an  integral  part  of  the  reading  process  rather  than  a  more 
sophisticated  skill  to  be  taught  at  a  higher  grade  level 

•  that  in  reading  critically  the  child  applies  to  the  task  the  facts  and  ideas  he/she 
already  possesses  and  that  the  more  “input”  that  can  be  brought  to  the  understand¬ 
ing  of  meaning,  the  easier  the  reading  process  will  be 

that  the  child  s  input  is  the  result  of  his/her  sensory  experiences- what  he/she  has 
observed,  touched,  experimented  with,  listened  to,  reacted  emotionally  to-and  the 
result  of  his/her  language  experiences- what  he/she  has  thought  about  and  talked 

about;  and  that  a  language  arts  program  must  use  and  extend  the  child’s  experiential 
background 

•  that  reading  is  done  for  a  purpose  and  that  the  “output,”  the  response  to  what  is  read, 
whether  it  be  discussion,  drama,  writing,  research,  or  more  reading,  is  not  enrich¬ 
ment  but  an  integral  part  of  the  reading  process 

that  there  is  no  division  between  the  input  to  the  reading  process  and  the  output  of 
the  reading  process,  and  that  the  major  elements  of  language  communication- 
listening,  speaking,  writing,  and  reading-are  interdependent  functions  and  should 
be  developed  simultaneously 


•  that  the  understandings  a  child  brings  to  the  reading  process  and  takes  from  it  are 

not  restricted  by  subject  areas  and  that  language  arts  learning  is  interdisciplinary 
in  scope 


•  that  a  language  arts  program,  because  it  concerns  itself  so  closely  with  a  child’s 
thinking,  must  assume  some  responsibility  for  the  quality  of  that  thinking  and  should 

provide  opportunities  for  the  child  to  determine  and  clarify  personal  attitudes  and 
values 


•  that  a  child’s  learning  proceeds  from  the  concrete  experience  to  the  abstract  concept, 
from  the  personal  to  the  impersonal,  and  that  the  affective,  or  emotional,  response  is 
as  relevant  to  learning  as  the  cognitive,  or  intellectual,  response 

•  that  children  s  needs,  abilities,  and  interests  differ,  and  that  there  can  be  no  one 

system  but  only  a  system  that  provides  alternative  learning  experiences  and  is 
based  on  a  broad  range  of  teaching-learning  strategies 
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Integration  in  Starting  Points  in  Language  Arts 

In  summary,  t Restarting  Points  in  Language  Arts  Series  integrates: 

•  the  language  arts  by  combining  listening,  speaking,  reading,  and  writing  skills  in  a 
meaningful  learning  unit 

•  the  language  arts  and  other  subjects  by  relating  the  language  arts  to  content  from  the 
areas  of  social  studies,  science,  and  the  arts 


•  the  learning  processes  by  demonstrating  that  the  critical  thinking  skills  —  hypothesiz¬ 
ing,  comparing,  contrasting,  deducing,  inferring,  predicting,  assessing —  are  inter¬ 
disciplinary  and  basic  to  a  variety  of  learning  tasks  — whether  it  be  reading  a  story  or 
investigating  the  resources  of  a  community 


The  integrated  language  arts  program  in  Starting  Points  in  Language  Arts  is  orga¬ 
nized  under  the  following  major  strands:  Concept  Development/Comprehension  — 
Integrative  Options  — Decoding  Skills- Language  Development  — Writing -Alternative 
Strategies - 
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The  Umbrella  of  Integration 

CONCEPT  DEVELOPMENT/COMPREHENSION 


The  term  Concept  Development  is  used  only  in  the  first  part  of  the  Teacher’s  Guide 
for  Level  One;  in  the  Teacher’s  Guide  for  Level  Two  and  for  subsequent  levels,  the 
corresponding  strand  is  titled  Comprehension. 

At  Level  One,  the  Concept  Development  strand  includes  lesson  plans  for  each  of  the 
language  development  charts  in  the  Initial  Reading  Charts  or  Mr.  Mugs.  Lesson  plans 
for  the  first  reader,  Mr.  Mugs  — A  Jet-Pet,  are  presented  under  two  headings, 
“Developing  Pupil  Inquiry”  and  “Developing  Pupil  Response.” 

From  Level  Two  on,  the  Comprehension  strand  includes  lesson  plans  under  the 
three  headings,  “Developing  Pupil  Inquiry,”  “Developing  Pupil  Response,”  and 
“Synthesizing.”  In  addition,  the  Comprehension  strand  includes  a  skills  section  titled 
“Developing  Comprehension,  Research,  and  Listening  Skills.” 

If  reading  is  the  reconstruction  of  meaning,  then  a  language  arts  program  must 
provide  for  the  input  and  the  output  that  makes  reading  a  meaning  process.  A  child 
cannot  be  expected  to  read  with  comprehension  material  for  which  he/she  has  little 
experience  or  motivation.  Similarly,  a  child  cannot  be  expected  to  have  read  with 
comprehension  if  after  reading  he/she  is  given  no  opportunity  to  respond  to  what  was 
read.  If,  as  has  been  said  earlier,  a  child  reads  with  understanding  in  proportion  to  the 
input  brought  to  the  task,  then  that  child  must  be  given  sufficient  opportunity  to  talk 
about  the  topic  of  the  reading  selection,  to  share  and  compare  ideas,  and  to  decide 
what  questions  he/she  would  like  answered— to  set  his/her  own  purposes  for  reading. 


If  a  child  is  to  be  expected  to  view  reading  as  a  rewarding  experience,  then  he/she  must 
be  given  sufficient  opportunity  to  talk  about  what  has  been  read,  to  share  new  ideas, 
and  to  decide  on  the  answers  to  the  questions  that  have  been  raised  — to  respond  to 
what  has  been  read. 

All  of  the  aspects  of  the  Concept  Development/Comprehension  strand  have  been 
designed  to  achieve  the  overall  objective  of  having  children  read  with  meaning.  Some 
features  of  this  strand  are: 

Reading  Readiness 

There  is  general  agreement  that  certain  skills  are  needed  by  beginning  readers,  for 
example,  the  ability  to  match  visual  forms,  to  recognize  letters,  to  hear  the  sounds 
represented  by  beginning  consonants,  to  hear  rhyme,  to  match  words.  A  series  of  these 
tests  can  be  found  in  the  Pre-reading  Check  of  the  Self  Help  Activities/Spirit  Duplica¬ 
tion  Masters  for  Level  One  of  Starting  Points  in  Language  Arts. 

Just  as  important,  however,  to  the  beginning  reader  is  the  knowledge  of  certain 
concepts.  To  better  discuss  the  content  of  a  picture,  the  beginning  reader  should  know 
the  meaning  of  the  words  left  and  right.  To  relate  a  personal  experience,  the  beginning 
reader  must  know  words  related  to  sequence  —  first,  next,  last.  To  read  a  story  meaning¬ 
fully,  the  beginning  reader  must  be  familiar  with  the  commonly  used  space  words 
such  as  over,  under,  high,  low  and  with  some  quantitative  words  such  as  more,  some, 
all. 

In  order  that  these  and  other  concepts  may  be  reviewed,  each  of  the  language 
development  charts  in  the  Initial  Reading  Charts  or  Mr.  Mugs,  in  addition  to  developing 
oral  language  and  vocabulary,  has  been  designed  to  reinforce  certain  readiness 
concepts. 

Oral  Language 

The  development  of  oral  language  is  a  primary  objective  during  Level  One  and, 
indeed,  throughout  the  entire  program.  Each  of  the  language  development  charts  in 
the  Initial  Reading  Charts  or  Mr.  Mugs  depicts  experiences  of  interest  to  beginning 
readers  and  is  used  as  a  focal  point  for  discussion.  The  suggested  questions  in  the 
accompanying  lesson  plans  have  been  chosen  carefully  so  that  children  will  not  talk 
aimlessly  but  will: 

•  develop  powers  of  observation  and  the  skill  of  “reading”  pictures 

•  learn  to  listen  for  different  purposes 

•  develop  fluency  in  expressing  ideas,  exchanging  ideas,  responding  to  others 

•  practice  thinking  skills  by  answering  questions  that  require  literal,  critical,  and 

creative  interpretation 

For  example,  some  questions  will  ask  the  children  to  respond  literally  —  " What  are  the 
people  in  the  picture  doing?”  “Whom  did  Pat  invite  to  her  party?”  Others  will  require 
the  children  to  think  critically-" Are  the  children  in  the  picture  friends?”  and  to  support 
their  answers  — “Why  do  you  think  so?”  A  child  must  listen  attentively  when  he/she  is 
asked  “Do  you  agree  with  what  Paul  has  just  said?”  “What  part  do  you  disagree  with?” 
Children  can  be  helped  to  develop  fluency  by  being  encouraged  to  interact-“Have  you 
a  question  that  you  would  like  to  ask  Lisa?”  “What  is  your  opinion?”  Even  beginning 
readers  can  think  creatively  when  they  are  asked  to  make  judgments  in  light  of  their 
own  experience  — “Have  you  ever  done  that?”  “How  did  you  feel  about  it?”  “What 
would  you  have  done  if  you  had  been  in  the  same  situation?”  “Why  do  you  think  as 
you  do?” 

In  short,  a  worthwhile  discussion  will  require  the  children  to  do  orally  what  they  must 
do  when  they  read  —  think  critically  and  creatively. 

At  the  same  time  the  teacher  is  urged  to  take  advantage  of  spontaneous  opportunities 
to  involve  the  children  in  discussions.  Such  discussions  may  be  initiated  by  an  incident 
in  the  classroom,  something  reported  by  one  of  the  pupils,  the  weather,  common 
sights  and  sounds,  and  so  forth.  Some  of  the  pupils’  own  words  should  be  used  to 
build  experience  charts;  in  this  way  the  relationship  between  speaking  and  writing  is 
immediately  apparent. 
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Developing  Pupil  Inquiry  — Developing  Pupil  Response-Synthesizing 

The  reader  who  is  reading  for  meaning  must  do  more  than  identify  the  symbols  on  the 
page.  He/she  must  go  beyond  the  symbols  to  recognize  the  meaning  conveyed  by  the 
writer.  The  most  efficient  way  for  the  reader  to  do  this  is  to  read  with  questions  in  his/ 
her  mind  — “Who  is  Tiger?’’  “What  is  happening  to  Curt?”  “What  is  the  surprise?” 
“Why  is  Mr.  Mugs  not  happy?”  In  this  way,  critical  thinking  is  not  a  skill  that  comes  into 
focus  only  after  the  story  has  been  read;  it  is  an  ongoing  skill  that  is  at  the  heart  of  the 
reading  process. 

Children  will  read  with  more  purpose  if  the  questions  they  are  attempting  to  answer 
are  their  own.  Beginning  with  the  text,  Mr.  Mugs  — A  Jet-Pet,  children  are  asked  to  for¬ 
mulate  their  own  questions  for  reading.  They  do  so  by  locating  the  title  in  the  Table  of 
Contents,  speculating  about  the  title,  finding  the  story  in  the  reader,  and  studying  the 
opening  picture  or  pictures.  The  teacher  prints  each  question  on  the  chalkboard  beside 
the  child’s  name.  If  children  need  help  in  setting  their  own  purposes  for  reading,  the 
teacher  can  model  questions:  “/  would  like  to  know  what  the  surprise  is.”  “How  would 
you  ask  me  that  question?”  After  the  child’s  question  is  printed  on  the  board,  the  teach¬ 
er  might  continue  — “Is  there  anything  else  you  want  to  know  about  the  surprise?” 
“What  other  questions  would  you  like  to  ask?”  Some  children  might  then  suggest 
“Who  has  the  surprise?”  “Who  will  get  the  surprise?” 

After  the  questions  have  been  printed  on  the  chalkboard,  the  children  read  one  page, 
two  pages,  or  the  whole  story  — depending  on  their  capability  — keeping  the  questions 
in  mind.  They  then  answer  their  questions  and  verify  the  answers  by  reading  aloud  the 
appropriate  lines  in  the  story.  They  can  also  be  encouraged  to  infer  or  speculate  upon 
the  answers  to  any  questions  that  cannot  be  answered  in  the  story  text. 

Suggested  questions  and  answers  for  each  reading  selection  are  given  under  the 
headings  “Developing  Pupil  Inquiry”  and  “Developing  Pupil  Response.”  Further  ques¬ 
tions  and  discussion  topics  related  to  the  reading  selection  as  a  whole  are  provided 
underthe  heading  “Synthesizing.” 


Literal,  Critical,  and  Creative  Comprehension 

The  suggested  questions  in  the  Concept  Development/Comprehension  strand  have 
been  planned  to  ensure  that  children  are  given  ample  opportunity  to  practice  thinking 
at  each  level  of  comprehension  —literal,  critical,  and  creative. 

In  brief,  questions  categorized  as  literal  require  children  to: 
note  or  recall  details 
note  or  recall  main  ideas 
note  or  recall  sequence 
note  or  recall  cause  and  effect 

Questions  categorized  as  critical  require  children  to: 
classify 
compare 

discriminate  between  relevant  and  irrelevant 
discriminate  between  true  and  false 
discriminate  between  fact  and  opinion 

Questions  categorized  as  creative  require  children  to: 
infer  from  experience 
infer  from  evidence 
inferfeelings 
make  judgments 
express  opinions 
predict  outcomes 
value 

A  complete  listing  of  literal,  critical  and  creative  comprehension  skills  for  each  level 
can  be  found  in  the  Index  of  the  accompanying  Teacher’s  Guide. 
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Oral  Reading 

Silent  reading  is  meaningful  when  a  child  reads  with  questions  in  his/her  mind. 
Similarly,  oral  reading  is  most  meaningful  when  it  is  done  with  a  purpose.  Throughout 
the  Comprehension  strand  suggestions  for  oral  reading  activities  have  been  made  with 
specific  objectives  in  mind  — reading  to  find  proof  for  answers;  reading  directions  for 
others  to  follow;  reading  to  another  child;  reading  to  report  to  the  group;  reading  to 
interpret  story  characterization;  reading  to  role-play  others’  emotions;  reading  to  dra¬ 
matize;  reading  chorally. 


Environmental  Studies:  Social  Studies  and  Science 

In  keeping  with  the  objectives  of  integrating  the  language  arts  with  other  subjects 
and  of  integrating  the  learning  processes,  the  pupils'  texts  at  each  level  include 
selections  from  the  area  of  social  studies  and  science.  Some  social  studies  selections 
included  are  a  picture  story  titled  “Families,”  which  is  the  starting  point  for  an 
examination  of  various  family  groupings;  a  photo  story,  “At  the  Harbor,”  which  focuses 
on  various  kinds  of  boats  and  their  functions;  a  story  “Lost-A  Dog,”  which  leads  to 
a  study  of  workers  in  the  community.  Some  examples  of  science  selections  are  a 
picture  story,  “Outdoors,”  which  outlines  a  field  trip  during  which  children  collect 
information  about  what  they  observe  in  the  neighborhood;  a  picture  story  titled 
“Building  a  Terrarium;”  two  informational  articles,  “Dinosaurs”  and  “Whales,”  which 
require  children  to  use  secondary  sources  for  research. 

The  lesson  plans  for  the  selections  categorized  as  Environmental  Studies  do  not 
follow  the  “Developing  Pupil  Inquiry,”  “Developing  Pupil  Response,”  and  “Synthesiz¬ 
ing”  model.  Instead  each  lesson  plan  has  been  developed  as  an  inquiry  model  under 
the  following  headings: 

Starting  Point 
Question 

Collecting  Information 
Organizing  Information 
Presenting  Information 
Evaluating 

Some  of  the  skill  objectives  in  these  lesson  plans  are: 


Social  Skills:  Planning 

Working  independently 
Working  with  others 

Valuing  Skills:  Appreciating  own  role  in  relation  to  others  and  the  community 
Appreciating  role  of  others  in  the  community 
Appreciating  the  environment 

Research  Skills:  Using  primary  sources  of  information 

Using  secondary  sources  of  information 

Evaluating  sources  of  information 

Interviewing 

Recording  information 

Presenting  information 

Evaluating  information 

Comprehension  Skills:  Hypothesizing 

Classifying 

Comparing 

Analyzing 

Interpreting 

Generalizing 

Judging 
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Developing  Comprehension,  Research,  and  Listening  Skills 

In  addition  to  the  comprehension,  research,  and  listening  skills  that  are  taught  and 
reinforced  in  the  two  types  of  lesson  plan  models,  the  Comprehension  strand  -starting 
at  Level  Two  — includes  a  section  titled  “Developing  Comprehension,  Research,  and 
Listening  Skills.”  This  section  provides  a  systematic  program  of  activities  and  exercises 
designed  to  teach  specific  skills. 

Comprehension  skills  taught  in  Levels  One  to  Three  include:  recognizing  details, 
recognizing  main  idea,  composing  titles;  classifying  ideas,  classifying  objects;  recog¬ 
nizing  sequence;  comparing,  discriminating  between  true  and  false;  discriminating 
between  relevant  and  irrelevant;  discriminating  between  real  and  make-believe;  making 
inferences,  drawing  conclusions;  predicting  outcomes. 

Research  skills  taught  in  Levels  One  to  Three  include:  classifying  information,  posing 
questions;  locating  information,  using  reference  books;  evaluating  sources  of  informa¬ 
tion,  making  charts,  completing  data  sheets,  making  graphs,  making  murals,  keeping 
records;  summarizing. 

Listening  skills  taught  in  Level  One  to  Three  include:  listening  to  details,  listening  to 
answer  questions,  listening  to  follow  oral  directions;  listening  to  complete  sentences; 
listening  to  hear  rhyming  sounds;  listening  to  perceive  sounds  represented  by  letters; 
listening  for  enjoyment. 


INTEGRATIVE  OPTIONS 


This  strand  provides  activities  that  enable  children  to:  (1)  integrate  the  language  arts 
and  other  subject  areas  by  relating  the  content  of  the  reading  selection  to  the  content 
of  other  disciplines,  and  (2)  integrate  the  learning  processes  by  applying  language  arts 
skills  to  interdisciplinary  projects. 
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A  typical  example  of  integration  with  other  subject  areas  and  integration  of  learning 
processes  is  the  suggested  Environment  Studies:  Science  activity  in  the  Integrative 
Options  strand  for  the  text  selection,  “Jan's  Pet.’’  It  is  suggested  that  after  the  reading 
of  the  story  about  Jan  and  her  pet  turtle,  a  turtle  be  brought  into  the  classroom,  that  the 
children  observe  its  behavior,  do  research  to  find  out  what  care  is  needed,  and  organize 
their  findings  on  a  chart.  This  kind  of  activity  extends  the  language  arts  into  science  and 
gives  children  an  opportunity  to  practice  research  skills  in  a  functional  setting. 

Some  features  of  the  Integrative  Options  strand  are: 

Physical  Education 

The  development  of  gross  and  fine  motor  skills  is  essential  to  learning  and  many  sug¬ 
gestions  are  made  for  physical  education  activities,  particularly  at  Levels  One  and  Two. 
Also,  a  child  whose  confidence  has  been  increased  through  physical  activities  is  well  on 
the  way  to  developing  a  positive  self  image  that  will  be  reflected  in  all  aspects  of  learning. 

Some  objectives  for  the  physical  education  activities  are:  understanding  of  left  and 
right;  awareness  of  body  parts;  improvement  of  powers  of  concentration;  understand¬ 
ing  of  space  relationships. 

Manipulative  Activities 

Children’s  learning  proceeds  from  concrete  personal  experience  to  impersonal 
analysis.  The  manipulative  activities  suggested  in  this  strand  — for  example,  sorting, 
classifying,  making  shapes,  putting  items  in  sequence  — reinforce  the  concepts  taught 
and  reviewed  in  the  Concept  Development/Comprehension  strand. 

Sensory  Perception 

A  child’s  sensory  experiences  contribute  to  the  conceptual  background  essential  to 
meaningful  reading.  Vocabulary  related  to  the  senses  is  built  up  as  children  listen  to 
sounds,  collect  items  with  different  smells,  make  a  touch  box,  and  so  forth. 

Visual  Arts 

Activities  such  as  painting,  drawing,  modeling,  allow  children  to  express  reactions 
and  feelings,  to  respond  individually  to  what  has  been  read,  discussed,  and  thought 
about.  The  development  of  personal  and  creative  expression  is  an  important  part  of 
language  arts  learning. 

Drama 

Drama  can  be  classified  as  creative  or  informal  drama,  which  includes  movement, 
mime,  and  improvisation,  and  interpretive  or  formal  drama,  which  includes  polished 
improvisations  and  plays.  In  the  primary  grades,  the  emphasis  is  on  informal  drama. 
The  activities  include  suggestions  that  children  mime,  react  to  music,  relate  personal 
experiences,  role  play  to  understand  the  behavior  of  others,  dramatize  dialogue  to 
understand  characterizations. 

Music 

The  music  activities  suggested  in  the  Integrative  Options  strand  have  many  purposes. 
Music,  like  the  visual  arts,  gives  children  a  form  of  individual  response.  Children  can 
be  encouraged  to  listen  attentively  and  interpretively  to  music.  The  combining  of  sounds 
and  words  and  the  repetition  of  sounds  and  words  in  songs  strengthen  fluency.  And 
music  is  an  excellent  starting  point  for  miming,  role  playing,  and  acting. 

Environmental  Studies:  Social  Studies -Science 

In  addition  to  the  reading  selections  categorized  as  Environmental  Studies,  the  Inte- 
grativeOptions  strand  provides  starting  points  for  social  studies  and  science  projects. 

The  Environmental  Studies:  Social  Studies  selections  and  the  suggested  social 
studies  activities  in  the  Integrative  Options  strand  for  Levels  One  to  Three  focus  on  the 
community  — the  school,  the  local  community,  housing  in  the  community,  workers  in 
the  community. 

At  the  same  levels,  the  Environmental  Studies:  Science  selections  and  the  suggested 
science  activities  in  the  Integrative  Options  strand  emphasize  the  growth  and  develop¬ 
ment  of  plant  and  animal  life. 
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DECODING  SKILLS 


In  Starting  Points  in  Language  Arts  the  primary  objective  is  to  have  children  read  with 
meaning  — to  apply  to  the  visual  forms  on  the  page  the  non-visual  information  that  is  contained 
in  the  mind  of  the  reader. 

Multi-Strategy  Approach 

Psycholinguists  state  that  for  the  skilled  reader,  reading  is  a  critical  thinking  process.  The 
reader  asks  a  series  of  mental  questions:  What  does  this  word  mean  when  it  is  related  to  this 
word?  Does  this  word  make  sense?  What  words  do  I  know  of  that  begin  with  this  letter?  What 
does  this  suffix  tell  me  about  that  word?  What  do  I  know  about  this  topic?  Does  this  sentence 
make  sense?  The  skilled  reader,  in  fact,  uses  not  one  method  of  word  attack  but  a  variety  of 
word  attack  methods  to  make  predictions  about  the  meaning  —  predictions  that  are  confirmed, 
rejected,  or  amended  as  the  reading  act  progresses. 

A  beginning  reader  is  also  capable  of  using  a  multi-strategy  approach  to  reading;  indeed 
he/she  should  be  taught  to  do  so.  For  example,  a  child  who  is  asked  to  unlock  the  meaning  of 
the  sentence,  “The  horse  raced  along  the  track,"  and  who  has  never  seen  the  word  horse  in 
print,  might  ask  questions  similar  to  these:  What  do  I  know  that  races  on  a  track?  What  words  do 
I  know  that  begin  with  the  letter  h  ?  Would  the  words  house,  hand,  or  hold  make  sense  in  this 
sentence?  Would  horse  make  sense?  Do  horses  race  on  tracks? 

In  a  multi-strategy  approach,  the  reader  uses  context,  phonetic  analysis,  and  structural 
analysis  to  decode  ideas  —  rather  than  isolated  words. 

The  Decoding  Skills  strand  in  Starting  Points  in  Language  Arts  is  designed  to  teach  and 
encourage  all  children  to  adopt  a  multi-strategy  approach. 
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New  Words 

All  new  words  are  first  encountered  in  context.  At  Level  One,  the  new  words  are  introduced  in 
the  discussion  related  to  each  of  the  language  development  charts  in  the  Initial  Reading  Charts 
or  Mr.  Mugs.  From  Level  Two  on,  it  is  recommended  that  children  not  be  taught  new  words  prior 
to  the  reading  of  the  text  selection  but  that  they  be  given  the  opportunity  to  recognize  the  new 
words  through  context.  If,  during  reading,  a  child  fails  to  recognize  a  word  through  context,  it  is 
suggested  that  the  teacher  encourage  the  child  to  try  other  word  attack  skills.  If  these  fail,  the 
child  is  told  what  the  word  is  so  that  he  can  continue  with  reading  the  selection.  The  new  words 
are  taught  or  reviewed  in  the  subsequent  decoding  activities. 


Word  Meaning 

It  is  context  that  gives  the  reader  the  opportunity  to  apply  his  personal  experience  to  the 
unlocking  of  meaning.  It  is  also  context  that  supplies  the  reader  with  the  semantic  and  syntactic 
information  needed  to  read  with  meaning. 

The  word  run  can  b  eidentified,  but  its  meaning  cannot  be  recognized  until  the  word  is  seen  in 
context.  For  example: 

He  hit  a  home  run. 

They  will  run  fast. 

She  has  a  run  in  her  stocking. 

Do  not  run  up  the  costs. 

What  a  run  of  luck. 

These  colors  will  run  when  they  are  washed. 

Do  not  let  the  water  run  over. 

It  is  the  semantic  information  in  the  sentence  as  a  whole  that  determines  the  meaning  of  the 
word  run  in  each  of  the  above  sentences.  A  characteristic  of  the  English  language  is  of  course 
the  fact  that  a  considerable  number  of  words  have  multiple  meanings. 

Another  element  essential  to  understanding  the  meaning  of  a  sentence  in  English  is  word 
order  —  the  grammatical  relationship  of  one  word  to  another.  For  example, 

Curt  patted  Mr.  Mugs. 

Mr.  Mugs  patted  Curt. 

Mr.  Mugs  was  patted  by  Curt. 

Curt  was  patted  by  Mr.  Mugs. 

Patted  Curt  was  Mr.  Mugs. 

In  each  of  these  sentences  it  is  the  syntactic  information  that  the  reader  needs  to  tell  whether 
the  sentence  makes  sense. 

The  first  section  in  the  Decoding  Skills  strand  is  titled  ‘‘Word  Meaning.”  It  is  in  this  section 
that  children  learn  and  practice  the  use  of  context.  Activities  include:  using  the  new  words  to 
complete  sentences  related  to  the  language  development  charts  or  reading  selections;  using 
the  new  words  to  complete  sentences  unrelated  to  the  language  development  charts  or  reading 
selections;  completing  original  sentences;  choosing  the  right  words  to  complete  sentences; 
choosing  the  best  words  to  complete  sentences  and  giving  reasons  for  choices;  recognizing  the 
meanings  of  words  according  to  context. 


Phonemic  Analysis  —  Structural  Analysis 

The  sections  “Phonemic  Analysis”  and  ‘‘Structural  Analysis”  sections  in  the  Decoding  Skills 
strand  are  designed  to  teach  children  the  phonetic  and  structural  elements  and  to  give  them  the 
ability  to  apply  these  phonemic  analysis  and  structural  analysis  word-attack  strategies  on  an 
independent  basis. 

In  summary,  the  phonemic  elements  taught  at  Levels  One  to  Three  include: 

Level  One:  auditory  and  visual  discrimination  of  seven  initial  consonants 
Level  Two:  auditory  and  visual  discrimination  of  remaining  initial  consonants  and  final 
consonants 

auditory  and  visual  discrimination  of  digraphs sh  and  th  (voiceless) 
auditory  and  visual  discrimination  of  short  vowels  a  and  o 
Level  Three:  auditory  and  visual  discrimination  of  digraphs  ch,wh,  and  th  (voiced) 
auditory  and  visual  discrimination  of  short  vowels  e,  i,  u 
auditory  and  visual  discrimination  of  long  vowels  a,  o,  e,  i,  u 
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In  summary,  the  structural  elements  taught  at  Levels  One  to  Three  include: 

Level  One:  graphemic  bases  —  at,  an,  et,  og,  un 
Level  Two:  plurals  withs 
possessive 's 
verb  endings 

graphemic  bases— and,  ump,  it,  up,  id,  ot,  Hi,  ig,  ed,  am,  ad,  ap,  op,  od,  ob 
spelling  pattern  —  CVC 
Level  Three:  verb  endings  ed,  ing 

principles  of  contractions 

graphemic  bases—  ut,  ip,  ust,  ack,  est,  ick,  im,  ame,  ade,  ake,  ale,  ome,  ere, 
ast,  est,  ike,  ine,  ay,  ait,  oat,  en,  ee,  ead,  ight 
spelling  pattern  CCVC  —  CVCE 

Awareness  —  Teaching  —  Application 

Throughout  the  Decoding  Skills  strand  new  elements  are  introduced  in  a  sequential  pattern. 
First,  new  elements  are  introduced  in  oral  discussion  in  order  to  develop  an  awareness; 
children  are  not  expected  to  master  the  skill.  Second,  the  element  is  taught.  And  third,  the  child 
is  expected  to  be  able  to  apply  the  skill. 


The  development  of  oral  and  written  language  is  a  primary  objective  ot  Starting  Points 
in  Language  Arts  and,  as  such,  features  in  the  Concept  Development/Comprehension 
and  Writing  strands.  The  objectives  of  the  Language  Development  strand  concentrate 
on  (1)  the  mechanics  of  oral  and  written  language,  (2)  sentence  structure  and  usage. 
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Mechanics  of  Oral  and  Written  Language 

Punctuation  skills  taught  in  Levels  One  to  Three  include:  capitalization;  the  use  of  the  period, 
question  mark,  exclamation  mark,  the  dash;  some  uses  of  the  comma;  the  use  of  the 
apostrophe  in  possessive  forms  and  in  contractions. 

Sentence  Structure  and  Usage 

At  Levels  One  to  Three,  emphasis  is  placed  on  developing  an  understanding  of  the  sentence. 
A  section  titled  “Sentence  Awareness’’  suggests  activities  requiring  children  to  discriminate 
between  finished  and  unfinished  sentences;  complete  sentences  and  questions;  make  up 
sentences,  combine  sentences,  substitute  words  in  sentences,  transform  sentences,  add 
phrases  to  sentences,  and  so  forth.  At  the  same  time,  children  begin  to  acquire  a  knowledge  of 
the  forms  and  functions  of  parts  of  speech  —  for  example,  the  plural  and  possessive  forms  of 
nouns,  the  plural  forms  of  verbs,  the  -ed,  -ing  endings  for  verbs,  -er  as  a  form  of  comparison. 
Usage  items  at  this  level  emphasize  irregular  verb  forms. 

vAwareness  —  Teaching  —  Application 

As  in  the  Decoding  Skills  strand,  new  elements  in  the  Language  Development  strand  are 
introduced  orally  to  the  children  in  order  to  develop  an  awareness  prior  to  the  teaching  and 
reinforcement  activities. 


WRITING 


Writing  for  children  in  the  elementary  grades  is  both  a  means  of  self-expression  and  a 
means  of  communication.  If  language  is  thinking,  then  writing-like  talking-is  another 
way  in  which  children  think  about  new  experiences,  relate  them  to  what  they  already 
know,  modify  and  extend  their  understandings,  and  make  sense  of  the  world  around 
them.  And  because  a  child  rarely  writes  about  a  topic  that  he/she  has  not  talked  about 
or  read  about,  an  effective  writing  program  must  be  based  on  a  strong  program  in  oral 
expression,  reading,  and  listening.  Writing  will  be  more  readily  viewed  as  a  means  of 
communication  if  the  child  is  given  a  purpose  for  writing.  If  writing  is  to  be  read  by 
others,  then  children  more  quickly  appreciate  the  need  for  correct  spelling,  appropriate 
punctuation,  and  clear  sentence  structure. 

In  the  early  levels  of  Starting  Points  in  Language  Arts,  the  overall  objectives  of  (1) 
writing  as  a  means  of  self-expression,  (2)  writing  as  a  means  of  communication,  and 
(3)  writing  using  appropriate  punctuation  and  sentence  structure  are  achieved  by  hav¬ 
ing  children: 

•  dictate  group  experience  charts  and  individual  stories 

•  build  and  manipulate  sentences  with  given  words  and  punctuation 

•  compose  sentences  with  own  words  and  punctuation 

•  vary  sentences  by  adding  words,  changing  word  order,  and  using  connectives 

•  acquire  vocabulary  related  to  topics  for  writing 

•  build  personal  dictionaries 

•  present  information  in  charts,  graphs,  etc. 

•  learn  to  print  letters,  words,  and  sentences 

A  Core  and  Personalized  Program 

The  Writing  strand  for  Levels  One  and  Two  of  Starting  Points  in  Language  Arts  has 
been  designed  to  give  the  teacher  and  the  students  both  a  core  group  program  and  a 
personalized,  or  individualized,  program. 

Core  Group  Program 

Building  sentences  with 
word  tickets  for  new 
words  in  Level  One 


Personalized  Program 

Dictating  stories  for 
Writing  My  Own  Reader 


Level  One 


Printing  letters 


Level  Two 


Making  vocabulary  charts  Building  stories  from 

Writing  My  Own  Reader 

Printing  words,  sentences  Entering  vocabulary  in 

My  First  Dictionary 

Using  My  First  Dictionary 
for  creative  writing 


Initial  Writing  at  Level  One 

Although  most  children  beginning  Level  One  are  not  yet  able  to  write  on  their  own, 
there  are  important  reasons  for  the  implementation  of  an  initial  writing  program.  First  a 
writing  program  that  enables  children  to  contribute  to  experience  charts  and  to  dictate 
individual  stories  makes  meaningful  use  of  the  language  resources  a  child  brings  to 
school.  Second,  one  of  the  most  powerful  concepts  the  beginning  reader  acquires  is 
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STARTING  POINTS  IN  LANGUAGE  ARTS  — PROGRAM  MATERIALS 


Learning  Centers — An  Alternative 

Traditionally,  the  organizational  pattern  and  the  instructional  methodology  of  the  classroom 
has  been  teacher-directed.  Currently,  there  is  interest  in  providing  alternatives  to  the 
teacher-directed  instructional  methodology.  A  learning-center  approach  may  be  an  alterna¬ 
tive  that  can  provide  an  environment  that  not  only  stimulates  new  learning  but  also  effects  an 
integration  of  language  arts  content  with  other  subjects  and  an  integration  of  learning 
processes. 

Learning  centers  or  activity  centers  may  be  described  as  vehicles  for  providing  self-directed 
learning  experiences.  The  degree  of  teacher  direction  required  within  a  center  will  depend  on 
(1 )  the  degree  to  which  pupils  are  able  to  work  independently,  (2)  the  level  of  skill  necessary  in 
relation  to  a  particular  type  of  center,  (3)  the  ability  of  the  children  to  function  as  a  group  in  the 
performance  of  a  group  task,  (4)  the  materials  available,  and  (5)  the  interest  of  the  children. 

While  centers  may  have  different  names,  the  value  of  a  center  is  related  to  its  purpose.  The 
teacher  who  wishes  to  provide  an  alternative  learning  environment  must  be  ready  to  establish 
specific  objectives  for  each  center,  and  to  ensure  that  the  objectives  are  implemented  in  the 
suggested  activities  for  each  center.  A  learning-center  approach  requires  that  the  major  part  of 
the  teacher’s  planning  be  done  before  the  children  begin  to  work  at  the  centers. 

Learning  Centers  in  Starting  Points  in  Language  Arts 

A  learning  center  approach  can  be  used  with  any  subject  area.  If  centers  are  established  in 
conjunction  with  the  Starting  Points  in  Language  Arts  Series,  it  is  recommended  that  teachers 
study  the  Integrative  Options  strand.  It  has  been  suggested  that  some  activities  be  done  at 
centers;  certainly  many  other  suggested  activities  would  lend  themselves  to  such  an  approach. 

The  following  types  of  centers  would  be  appropriate  for  teachers  using  the  Starting  Points  in 
Language  Arts  Series.  The  materials  needed  for  these  centers  would  vary  according  to  specific 
objectives;  not  all  materials  would  be  needed  in  a  center  at  one  time. 


Type  of  Center 
Dramatic  Play 

Arts 


Manipulative  Materials 

Library 

Mathematics 


Sand  or  Water 
Sensory 

Interest 


Materials  Needed 

old  clothes;  hats;  purses;  shoes;  mirror;  different  kinds  of 
puppets;  puppet  stage 

paints;  brushes;  modeling  materials;  cut-and-paste  materials; 
different  kinds  of  paper;  scraps  of  materials;  newspapers; 
magazines;  toothpicks;  popsickle  sticks;  sponges;  string;  ribbon; 
cardboard  cylinders 

games;  puzzles;  building  blocks;  beads;  buttons;  shapes;  any 

items  suitable  for  classifying 

books;  magazines;  slides;  viewer;  rocking  chair 

sorting  items  —  pegs,  macaroni,  lids,  screws,  spools,  corks, 

beads,  nails,  blocks,  peg  boards  and  pegs;  flannel  board  and 

objects;  attribute  blocks;  shape  puzzles;  materials  for  measuring 

—  string,  ribbon,  tape 

containers  of  all  shapes  and  sizes;  funnels;  strainers 

items  related  to  touch  —  materials,  bark,  stones;  items  related  to 

smell  and  taste  —  spices,  foods,  fruits 

an  interest  center  may  be  set  up  to  capitalize  on  a  topic  that  is  of 
concern  to  the  class  or  to  a  group  at  a  particular  time 


Physical  Structure  of  Centers 

An  activity  center  does  not  have  to  be  elaborate  in  its  physical  structure.  A  few  desks  pushed 
together  may  represent  a  Writing  Center  for  one  part  of  the  day  and  a  Mathematics  Center  at 
another  time.  Two  or  three  painting  easels  may  be  the  Art  Center;  in  another  classroom  the  Art 
Center  may  be  a  corner  of  the  classroom  covered  with  newspapers.  A  shelf  or  a  table  may  be  all 
that  is  needed  for  an  Interest  Center.  The  physical  structure  should  be  such  that  it  is  possible  to 
make  changes  easily. 


xxiii 


COMPREHENSION 


Locating  title  in  table  of  contents 
Formulating  questions 
Observing  picture  details 
Drawing  and  supporting  inferences 
Recognizing  and  identifying  text  details  to 
verify  answers 
Identifying  story  speakers 
Recalling  story  details 
Interpreting  feelings  of  story  characters 
Drawing  conclusion 
Expressing  opinion 
Inferring  feelings 
Predicting  outcome 
Applying  story  ideas  to  personal 
experiences 


INTEGRATIVE  OPTIONS 


Visual  Arts  —  painting  and  modeling  Mr. 
Mugs 

Physical  Education  —  following  and  giving 
directions 

Drama  —  developing  personal  awareness 
of  vocal  powers 

Books  —  reading  independently 

Films  —  developing  visual  and  auditory 
senses 


DECODING  SKILLS 


Identifying  words  through  context  — 
listening 

Identifying  words  through  context  — 
reading 

Identifying  and  recognizing  new  words  — 
Oh,  Jan 

Identifying  rhyming  words 

Recognizing  and  identifying  the  phoneme- 
grapheme  correspondence  /j/j,  J 

Identifying  words  using  graphemic  bases 
an,  et,  og 


LANGUAGE  DEVELOPMENT 


INITIAL  WRITING 


INDEPENDENT  ACTIVITIES 


Developing  sentence  awareness: 
discriminating  between  finished  and 
unfinished  sentences  and  questions  — 
listening  and  reading 
Developing  alphabet  skills  —  identifying 
letters  of  the  alphabet  by  name;  reciting 
the  alphabet  in  unison  and  individually 
Noting  capitalization  of  names 
Noting  left-right  progression 
Using  punctuation  —  periods  and  question 
marks 


Developing  readiness  for  creative  writing  - 
rereading  and  building  stories  from 
Writing  My  Own  Reader 
Reviewing  printing  requirements  for 
beginning  the  Level  Two  program 
Printing  names 
Reviewing  the  printing  of  J,  j 


Mr.  Mugs  Book:  pages  1 ,3 — practicing 
phonemic  analysis  of  /j/j,J 
page  4 — completing  alphabetical 
sequences 

Spirit  Duplication  Masters  /Self-Help 
Activities:  page  1  —  practicing 
phonemic  analysis  of  /j/j,  J 
page  2  —  printing  names 


ALTERNATIVE  STRATEGIES 


Literary  Appreciation4 


Listening4 


Identifying  and  recognizing  the  phoneme- 
grapheme  correspondence  /j/j,  J 
Identifying  and  classifying  words  formed 
on  graphemic  bases  an,  et,  og 
Recognizing  alphabetic  sequence 


Relating  picture  and  story 
Recalling  story  details 
Inferring  story  characters’  feelings 
Drawing  conclusions  about  story 
characters 

Expressing  opinions  about  story  situation 
Predicting  outcomes 
Relating  story  ideas  to  own  experiences 
Illustrating  story  characters  and  situations 
Reading  supplementary  books 
Supplying  rhyming  words  in  couplets 


Listening  attentively  in  discussions 
Listening  to  follow  directions 
Listening  to  films 

Listening  to  identify  words  through  context 
Listening  to  detect  rhyming  words 
Listening  to  identify  the  phoneme- 
grapheme  correspondence  /j/j,  J 
^  Listening  to  detect  initial  sounds 
Listening  to  identify  words  using  graphemic 
bases  an,  et,  og 

v  Listening  to  discriminate  between  finished 
and  unfinished  sentences  and  questions 
Listening  to  complete  sentences  and 
questions 


'Objectives  listed  in  these  areas  are  drawn  from  preceding  strands. 
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COMPREHENSION 


INTRODUCING  THE  READER 

Distribute  copies  of  Mr.  Mugs  Plays  Ball  and  have  the  pupils  examine  it.  Show  the  children 
how  to  hold  the  book  and  how  to  turn  the  pages,  or  review  this  procedure  with  them.  Discuss  the 
title,  the  cover,  and  the  use  of  the  contents  page.  Have  the  pupils  speculate  on  what  some  of  the 
stories  might  be  about,  using  the  pictures  and  story  titles  as  clues. 


Objectives 

Locating  title  in  table  of  contents 

Formulating  questions 

Observing  picture  details 

Drawing  and  supporting  inferences 

Recognizing  and  identifying  text  details  to  verify  answers 

Identifying  story  speakers 

Recalling  story  details 

Interpreting  feelings  of  story  characters 

Drawing  conclusion 

Expressing  opinion 

Inferring  feelings 

Predicting  outcome 

Applying  story  ideas  to  personal  experiences 
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Using  the  table  of 
contents; 
discussing  story  title 

Formulating 

questions 


Pages  6-7 
Observing  picture 
details; 
formulating 
questions 


J 

Developing  Pupil  Inquiry 

Have  the  group  turn  to  the  table  of  contents.  You  might  say  to  the  children,  “Look  at  Story  1 . 
Put  your  finger  on  it.  The  word  in  the  middle  of  the  line  is  the  name  of  the  story.  What  is  the  name 
of  the  story?”  If  no  one  can  read  the  title,  read  it  to  the  children  and  print  it  on  the  chalkboard. 

“Is  there  something  you  would  like  to  know  about  Jan?  What  questions  would  you  like  to  ask 
about  her?” 

If  the  pupils  don’t  ask  any  questions  about  Jan,  model  the  questions  for  them  in  the  following 
manner. 

“I  would  like  to  know  who  Jan  is.  How  would  you  ask  me  that  question?” 

When  a  child  has  asked  the  question,  print  it  on  the  chalkboard  with  the  child’s  name.  (Mary- 
who  is  Jan?) 

“What  else  would  you  like  to  know  about  Jan?” 

If  no  one  wants  to  know  anything  else  or  if  the  children  have  difficulty  formulating  further 
questions,  continue  your  modeling  of  questions.  “I  wonder  how  old  Jan  is.  How  would  you  ask 
that  question?” 

When  someone  volunteers,  print  the  question  with  the  child’s  name  under  the  first  question 
on  the  chalkboard. 

Ask  the  pupils  to  look  again  at  the  table  of  contents  and  find  the  number  of  the  page  on  which 
the  first  story  begins. 

“Let's  turn  to  page  6  and  see  what  we  can  find  out  about  Jan.” 

Let  the  children  look  at  the  pictures  on  pages  6  and  7.  “Whom  do  you  see  that  you  know? 
What  is  happening?” 

After  a  short  discussion  about  what  the  pupils  see  and  what  the  people  are  doing,  ask,  “Is 
there  anything  else  you  want  to  know  about  the  story?  What  other  questions  would  you  like  to 
ask?” 

Some  pupils  will  probably  ask  questions  such  as,  “Where  are  they?”  and  “Why  is  Mommy 
hugging  the  girl?”  Print  these  questions  on  the  chalkboard  also.  Your  question  box  will  probably 
look  somewhat  as  follows: 


Questions 


Mary  —  Who  is  Jan? 

Angelo  —  How  old  is  Jan? 

Lisa  —  Where  are  they? 

Nick  —  Why  is  Mommy  hugging  the  girl? 


Four  or  five  questions  are  sufficient  at  this  point.  Depending  on  the  number  of  questions 
developed  during  the  pre-reading  discussion,  two  or  three  more  questions  may  be  added 
during  the  course  of  the  reading  and  discussing.  In  some  lessons,  try  to  include  a  question  that 
the  children  cannot  answer  simply  by  reading  the  text,  but  that  they  must  answer  by  inferring, 
predicting,  or  speculating.  If  you  prefer,  the  question  box  may  be  printed  on  newsprint  rather 
than  on  the  chalkboard. 

“Let’s  read  the  story  to  see  whether  we  can  find  the  answers  to  our  questions.” 

Note.  In  most  cases  the  pupils  will  be  able  to  recognize  new  words  through  context,  and  will  need  only 
the  word-recognition  and  word-analysis  follow-up  exercises  in  the  Decoding  Skills  strand  to 
ensure  mastery. 
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Reading; 
drawing  inferences; 

verifying; 
identifying 
story  speakers 


Pages  8-9 

Observing 
picture  details; 
drawing 
inferences 


Reading 


Recalling 

details; 

inferring; 

verifying; 

interpreting 


Drawing  a 
conclusion 


Drawing  and 
supporting 
inference 


If,  during  reading,  a  pupil  fails  to  recognize  a  word  through  context,  briefly  try  other  word- 
attack  skills,  such  as  use  of  picture  clues  or  phonemic  analysis.  If  these  fail,  simply  tell  the  child 
what  the  word  is,  so  that  she  or  he  can  continue  with  the  reading.  Make  a  note  of  words  that 
cause  difficulty  and  give  them  additional  attention  after  the  reading  is  finished. 

The  identification  of  specific  word-recognition  problems  will  determine  the  process  employed 
to  help  the  pupils  overcome  their  difficulties.  Your  observations  should  include  the  following: 

Is  there  a  pattern  of  word-recognition  difficulties  that  can  be  identified  as  semantic  miscues, 
graphophonic  miscues,  syntactic  miscues,  or  a  combination  of  these? 

Is  the  reader  miscuing  mostly  on  function  words,  content  words,  phonetically  regular,  or 
phonetically  irregular  words? 

Are  the  problems  ones  of  recognition,  or  both  recognition  and  identification? 

Watch  for  lip-moving  during  silent  reading  and  call  this  to  the  attention  of  the  child.  Stress  the 
fact  that  the  first  reading  is  done  silently:  the  words  need  not  be  spoken  or  whispered. 

Finger-pointing  should  be  discouraged  during  reading.  If  some  children  are  still  unable  to 
focus  their  eyes  on  one  line  at  a  time,  give  them  markers  to  place  under  each  line  as  they  read. 
This,  too,  should  be  eliminated  once  the  disability  is  overcome. 

Developing  Pupil  Response 

After  the  pupils  finish  reading  pages  6  and  7,  refer  them  to  the  first  question  in  the  question 
box.  “Do  you  know  now  who  Jan  is?” 

Some  pupils  will  probably  say  that  she  is  Mommy’s  and  Daddy’s  little  girl,  Curt’s  sister,  or  one 
of  the  family  in  the  picture. 

“Read  us  the  line  that  tells  you  that  Jan  is  Curt’s  sister  (or  Mommy's  girl,  etc.).  Ask  a  pupil  to 
read  the  appropriate  line  aloud.  Check  off  the  first  question  in  the  question  box.  Then  discuss 
with  the  group  who  is  speaking  on  each  page.  If  anyone  says  that  Curt  is  speaking  on  page  7, 
point  out  that  Curt  would  not  say  his  own  name  in  this  situation. 

“Did  you  find  out  how  old  Jan  is?  Let’s  turn  to  the  next  page  and  maybe  we’ll  find  the  answer 
there.” 

Have  the  pupils  look  at  the  pictures  on  pages  8  and  9. 

“What  is  happening  in  the  pictures?  Do  you  think  Jan  likes  Mr.  Mugs?  Does  Mr.  Mugs  like 
Jan?  What  makes  you  think  so?” 

“What  do  you  think  Jan  is  saying?  Remember,  Jan  hasn’t  seen  Mr.  Mugs  before,  because 
Curt  got  him  when  Jan  was  away.” 

“Maybe  we  will  find  out  how  old  Jan  is  on  these  two  pages.  Let’s  read  to  see  what  answers  we 
can  find.” 

Have  the  pupils  read  pages  8  and  9  silently.  After  the  reading  ask,  “What  did  you  find  out  by 
reading  these  pages?” 

The  children  will  probably  say  that  they  found  out  that  Curt  tells  Jan  that  Mr.  Mugs  is  his  dog, 
that  Jan  likes  Mr.  Mugs  and  Mr.  Mugs  like  Jan.  Ask  pupils  to  read  aloud  the  lines  that  verify  that 
Curt  is  telling  Jan  about  his  dog  and  that  Jan  likes  Mr.  Mugs.  Encourage  them  to  read  in  the  way 
that  they  think  Curt  and  Jan  would  speak. 

Direct  the  children's  attention  back  to  the  question  box  to  find  out  whether  all  the  questions 
have  been  answered  and  what  the  answers  are. 

“Angelo’s  question  is  ‘How  old  is  Jan?’  Did  you  find  out?”  (No)  “The  story  didn’t  tell  us  the 
answer.  About  how  old  do  you  think  Jan  is?  Why  do  you  think  as  you  do?” 

Through  discussion  based  on  past  experience,  the  pupils  will  probably  come  up  with  the  idea 
that  she  is  one  or  two  years  older  than  Curt  (who  is  six)  perhaps  because  she  attended  an 
outdoor  education  center  and  Curt  did  not.  Check  off  the  second  question  in  the  question  box. 

“Now  let’s  think  about  Lisa’s  question.  Did  we  find  out  where  Curt,  Mommy,  Daddy,  and  Jan 
are?  How  did  we  find  out?”  (If  some  children  still  don't  realize  where  Jan  and  the  others  are, 
have  them  turn  to  the  first  picture,  on  page  6,  point  out  the  sign  and  read  it  to  them.  Explain  that 
Jan  has  been  attending  an  outdoor  education  center  and  that  it  is  called  “Camp  Hillcrest.”) 

“Did  you  find  out  anything  else?”  Continue  in  the  same  manner  until  all  the  questions  in  the 
question  box  have  been  discussed  and  verified.  Often  the  pupils  will  not  find  answers  to  their 
questions  in  the  story  text.  This  should  be  a  good  springboard  for  discussion  in  which  the 
children  will  have  to  relate  to  past  experience  and  to  draw  inferences  in  order  to  decide  upon 
answers.  Also,  they  will  soon  realize  that  there  is  often  more  than  one  answer  to  a  question. 
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Expressing  opinion 

Drawing 

inferences 


Inferring 

feelings 

Predicting  outcome 

Applying  story 
ideas  to  own 
experiences 


Synthesizing 

Up  to  this  point  the  reading  process  has  been  developed  in  response  to  the  pupils’  questions. 
The  objectives  in  this  section  of  the  lesson  are  to  ensure  that  the  children  understand  the  story 
as  a  whole,  to  expand  their  thinking,  and  to  develop  the  story  further.  Encourage  the  children  to 
support  their  answers  to  the  following  questions  by  giving  reasons  why  they  think  as  they  do. 

1 .  "Why  do  you  think  Curt  hasn't  been  to  Camp  Hillcrest?” 

2.  "Why  did  the  family  come  to  Camp  Hillcrest?"  (They  came  to  see  Jan  and  Camp  Hillcrest 
and  to  take  Jan  back  home.  If  some  children  decide  that  the  family  came  just  for  a  visit,  have 
them  keep  this  in  mind  and  see  whether  their  answer  is  confirmed  in  the  next  stories.) 

3.  “Do  you  think  Jan  was  glad  to  see  her  family?  Was  her  family  glad  to  see  her?  Why  do  you 
think  so?” 

4.  "Do  you  think  Jan  and  Mr.  Mugs  will  keep  on  liking  each  other?  Why?" 

5.  “Have  you  ever  been  to  camp?  Tell  us  about  it.” 


INTEGRATIVE  OPTIONS 


Visual  Arts 


Physical 

Education 


Painting.  Some  children  might  like  to  paint  a  picture  of  the  meeting  between  Jan  and  Mr. 
Mugs. 

Modeling.  Other  pupils  might  prefer  to  make  a  model  of  Mr.  Mugs. 

A  Game  to  Play:  Mr.  Mugs  in  the  Ring.  Have  the  children  form  two  circles,  one  inside  the 
other,  with  the  outer  circle  having  one  more  child  than  the  inner  circle.  At  the  command  "Go!” 
everyone  hops,  skips,  jumps,  etc.,  the  two  circles  moving  in  opposite  directions.  At  the 
command  "Stop!”  each  player  finds  a  partner  from  the  other  circle  and  sits  down.  The  child  left 
without  a  partner  becomes  "Mr.  Mugs  in  the  Ring.” 

When  the  game  starts  again,  "Mr.  Mugs  in  the  Ring”  gives  the  commands  to  go  and  stop.  The 
child  who  is  “Mr.  Mugs”  is  in  the  best  position  to  get  a  partner,  since  he  or  she  gives  the 
commands. 
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Drama 


Involving 
children 
in  books 


Story  Books 


Developing  Personal  Awareness  of  One's  Vocal  Powers.  Let  each  child  in  the  group  take 
a  turn  in  situation-talking  to  a  dog.  If  there  is  a  stuffed  model  of  Mr.  Mugs  available,  this  would  be 
a  good  time  to  use  it.  If  not,  a  picture  of  a  dog  might  be  used,  or  the  dog  might  be  purely 
imaginary.  The  following  approaches  are  suggested: 

(a)  Using  a  tone  of  commendation,  the  child  might  shake  the  dog’s  paw  and  say,  “Good  dog," 
“Nice  dog,"  “Atta  boy,”  “Good  boy,”  etc. 

(b)  Using  the  same  complimentary  tone,  the  child  might  pat  the  dog,  hug  it,  cuddle  up  beside 
it,  or  sit  on  it,  and  say  an  appropriate  phrase. 

(c)  Using  a  disapproving  tone,  the  child  might  shake  a  finger  at  the  dog  or  clap  hands  at  the 
dog,  and  say,  “Bad  dog!"  “No!”  “Down,  Mr.  Mugs.”  etc. 

Book  Center 

To  the  Teacher 

The  book  center  should  play  a  prominent  role  in  the  language  arts  program.  It  is  important  to 
involve  the  children  in  books  —  to  have  them  associate  books  with  pleasure,  to  help  them  to 
form  the  habit  of  resorting  to  books  for  amusement  and  information,  to  provide  them  with 
models  for  their  own  creative  and  informative  expression. 

Read  to  the  children  at  every  opportunity.  Read  to  the  whole  class  sometimes,  so  that  the 
children  may  participate  in  large-group  enjoyment.  Read  to  smaller  groups  and  sometimes  to 
individuals,  to  enable  them  to  see  the  pictures  and  to  discuss  the  story,  if  they  wish.  Make  use  of 
any  available  helpers,  to  ensure  that  the  children  have  plenty  of  listening  experiences.  Have 
parents  or  other  adult  volunteers  read  stories  to  the  group.  If  your  school  permits  it,  invite 
children  from  higher  levels  to  come  and  read  books  to  small  groups  or  individuals.  This  activity, 
by  the  way,  will  also  help  the  older  children  with  their  own  reading.  It  is  also  a  good  idea  to  have 
helpers  tape  stories,  so  that  a  child  can  look  at  the  pictures  in  a  book  while  listening  to  the  story. 

Encourage  children  to  browse  among  the  books  whenever  they  have  time  —  when  they  finish 
an  assignment  early,  when  they  have  a  few  spare  minutes  as  you  devote  your  attention  to 
another  group,  etc.  If  some  pupils  are  not  immediately  interested  in  looking  at  books,  try  to 
stimulate  their  interest  by  giving  them  a  book  and  making  a  suggestion  such  as,  “See  if  you  can 
find  a  picture  in  this  book  of  a  dog  that  looks  like  Mr.  Mugs.  Look  at  the  other  pictures  to  see  if  you 
can  find  out  what  the  dog  is  doing.” 

Display  books  attractively  on  tables  as  well  as  on  book  shelves,  and  let  the  pupils  choose  the 
books  they  wish  to  look  at.  It  doesn’t  matter  that  they  can’t  read  the  books  at  this  stage.  They  will 
enjoy  looking  at  the  pictures  and  perhaps  making  up  their  own  stories  about  them.  Eventually 
they  will  become  more  and  more  aware  of  the  text,  will  wonder  what  it  has  to  tell  them,  and  so 
they  will  be  spurred  on  in  their  desire  to  learn  to  read. 

Keep  the  atmosphere  pleasurable  and  relaxed.  Let  the  children  sit  or  sprawl  on  the  floor  if 
they  wish.  If  you  have  one  of  the  large  stuffed  Mr.  Mugs  dogs,  place  it  near  the  book  center,  so 
that  the  children  can  sit  or  lie  near  it,  or  lean  against  it  as  they  browse. 

Help  the  children  to  realize  that  they  must  not  abuse  the  books,  stressing  the  point  of  view  that 
books  are  our  friends  and  we  don’t  want  to  hurt  them,  that  books  are  meant  to  be  read  by  many 
people  and  we  don't  want  to  spoil  others’  pleasure,  and  that  books  borrowed  from  the  library 
must  be  returned  in  good  condition,  so  that  the  librarian  will  let  us  borrow  more  books. 

Books  for  your  book  center  may  be  books  purchased  for  your  classroom  library,  or  they  may 
be  borrowed  from  the  school  library.  Try  to  include,  as  well,  some  booklets  made  by  the  children 
themselves.  “Homemade”  books  have  a  great  appeal  for  young  children.  The  books  listed  in 
this  section  of  the  lesson  plan  are,  with  the  exception  of  a  few  older  favorites,  new  books 
published  in  the  past  few  years.  If  they  are  not  available  in  the  school  library,  ask  the  librarian  to 
help  you  select  books  of  a  similar  nature  for  your  book  center.  The  librarian  may  also  be 
interested  in  the  book  lists  in  this  guidebook  as  a  source  of  recommended  newer  books  which 
might  be  purchased  for  the  school  library. 

Bourne,  Miriam  Anne.  Tigers  in  the  Woods.  Coward,  McCann  &  Geohegan. 

A  boy’s  adventures  (real  and  imaginary)  with  his  dog. 

Bridwell,  Norman.  Clifford's  Halloween.  Four  Winds  Press. 

Clifford,  a  big  and  patient  dog,  insists  upon  being  involved  in  anything  that  is  going  on. 

Children  will  enjoy  this  funny  book,  even  if  it  is  not  near  Halloween,  for  Clifford  is  every  child  s 

idea  of  what  a  dog  should  be. 
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Cameron,  Polly.  The  Secret  Toy  Machine.  Coward,  McCann  &  Geohegan. 

Everyone  is  afraid  of  Stilt,  a  large  shaggy  dog,  until  he  rescues  a  child  from  a  burning  building 
and  is  adopted  by  the  grateful  family.  The  clever  dog  repays  the  family  by  building  a  toy 
machine  which  wins  fame  and  fortune. 

Moses,  Joseph.  The  Great  Rain  Robbery.  Houghton  Mifflin. 

The  rain  melts  all  the  letters  “j”  in  the  town  of  Jipswich.  The  citizens  appeal  to  Dr.  Johnson  for 
help.  How  he  solves  the  mystery  provides  a  most  inventive  and  entertaining  book. 

Poems  Blegvad,  Lenore  and  Eric.  Hark!  Hark!  The  Dogs  Do  Bark!  and  Other  Rhymes  About  Dogs. 

Margaret  K.  McElderry  (Atheneum) 

A  collection  of  poems  about  dogs,  gathered  from  nursery  rhymes. 

Film  Center 

To  the  Teacher 

Films  and  filmstrips  provide  another  excellent  way  of  bringing  stories  to  the  children,  since 
they  involve  the  visual  and  the  auditory  approach  and  are  already  associated  with  pleasure  in 
most  children’s  minds.  Let  your  helpers  show  those  suggested  in  this  guidebook  and/or  others 
available  from  the  school’s  film  library. 

Film  Frank  and  His  Dog.  5  mins.,  color.  EBF. 

A  pet  dog  gets  into  mischief  but  learns  that  people  love  him  anyway. 


DECODING  SKILLS 


Objectives 

Identifying  words  through  context  (listening) 

Identifying  words  through  context  (reading) 

Identifying  and  recognizing  new  words  Oh  and  Jan 
Identifying  rhyming  words 

Recognizing  and  identifying  the  phoneme-grapheme  correspondence  /j/j,  J 
Identifying  words  using  graphemic  bases 

Materials  Needed 

Sentence  strips  and  word  cards  (See  page  9) 

Word  cards  Jan  and  Oh  for  each  child  in  the  group 
Word  cards  Yes  and  No  for  each  child  in  the  group 
My  Sound  and  Letter  Book 
Catalogues  and  magazines 
Scissors  and  paste 

Lines  on  the  board  for  chalkboard  dictation 
Sheets  of  paper  lined  for  printing 

Cards  for  graphemic  bases  an,  et,  and  og,  and  letter  cards  c,  J,  p,  m,  f;  j,  p,  m,  s;  d,  j,  f,  h 

Note.  In  looking  through  this  guidebook,  the  teacher  may  be  a  little  taken  aback  by  the 
number  of  word  cards,  letter  cards,  sentence  and  phrase  strips,  etc.  to  be  made.  This 
work,  however,  need  be  only  a  one-time  effort.  If  sturdy  paper  is  used,  the  cards  and 
strips  for  each  lesson  may  be  bundled  together  and  kept  for  use  with  other  groups  and 
in  subsequent  years.  Dress  or  suit  boxes  are  excellent  for  this  purpose.  In  this  way, 
only  the  first  use  of  the  guidebook  requires  extensive  preparation  of  materials;  there¬ 
after  the  teacher’s  work  in  this  respect  is  reduced  to  a  minimum. 
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Identifying 
words  through 
context 


Identifying 
words  through 
context 
(reading) 


Identifying 
and  recognizing 
new  words  Jan 
and  Oh 


1 / 


Identifying 
rhyming  words 


Word  Meaning 

Say  the  following  sentences,  one  at  a  time,  making  a  marked  pause  where  the  word  has  been 
left  out  each  time.  Elicit  from  the  children  a  word  to  complete  each  sentence.  When  a  word  has 
been  suggested,  repeat  the  sentence  with  the  word  in  it.  Have  the  pupils  determine  whether  or 
not  the  word  makes  sense  in  the  sentence  and  explain  why. 

Some  children  go  to  a _ in  summer. 

Jan  is  Curt’s _ 

Mr.  Mugs  is  a _ dog. 

When  a  dog  is  happy,  he _ his  tail. 

The  sky  is  so  dark  and  cloudy  I  think  it’s  going  to _ 

We  went  to  see  the _ parade. 

Make  sentence  strips  for  the  following  incomplete  sentences  and  cards  for  the  words  to  be 
considered  each  time.  Place  the  first  sentence  strip  in  the  pocket  chart  and  ask  the  children  to 
read  it  to  themselves.  Then  hold  up  the  word  cards  for  Jan  and  ball  and  have  the  children  decide 
which  word  belongs  in  the  sentence.  Ask  two  or  three  children  to  explain  the  reason  for  the 
choice.  The  reason  may  simply  be  that  the  chosen  word  “sounds  right"  or  “makes  sense.”  Have 
a  child  place  the  word  card  in  the  pocket  chart  in  the  space  indicated  in  the  sentence,  and  let  the 
group  read  the  completed  sentence  to  be  sure  the  right  word  has  been  chosen. 

Proceed  in  the  same  manner  with  the  other  sentence  strips. 


Here’s  a  surprise  for 

Jan 

ball 

Oh,  Curt,  a  dog! 

Tiger 

what 

It’s  Mr.  Mugs  a  jet. 

oh 

on 

A  dog  can  a  ball. 

get 

you 

Make  word  cards  for  Jan  and  Oh  and  give  one  of  each  to  each  child  in  the  group.  Read  the  first 
of  the  following  sentences  to  the  group,  as  the  children  listen  to  determine  which  of  the  two 
words  belongs  in  it.  Read  the  sentence  again,  and  have  the  children  hold  up  the  card  with  the 
word  they  think  will  fit  in  the  sentence.  Read  the  sentence  with  the  correct  word  in  it,  as  the 
children  listen  to  be  sure  the  word  belongs.  If  a  child  holds  up  the  wrong  card,  help  him  or  her  to 
see  why  that  word  does  not  belong  in  the  sentence. 

Follow  the  same  procedure  with  the  other  sentences. 

Curt’s  sister’s  name  is _ 

Curt  said,  “ - ,  Jan.  See  my  pet.” 

Mommy  called,  “Curt  and _ ,  come  on.” 

- was  ready  to  go  home. 

- ,  look!  What  a  big  dog! 

Ask  the  pupils  to  open  their  readers  to  page  7  and  look  at  the  picture.  Say,  “I  can  see 
something  in  the  picture  that  rhymes  with  far.  Can  you  see  it?  What  is  it?” 

When  car  is  named,  print  the  two  words  far  and  car  on  the  chalkboard. 

Continue  on  with  other  rhyming  pairs. 

far  —  car  toad  —  road  heel  —  wheel 

fog  —  dog  can — Jan  pass  —  grass 

bee  —  tree 
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Recognizing  and 
identifying  the 
phoneme-grapheme 
correspondence 

m j,j 

Key  Word:  Jan 


Phonemic  Analysis 

Step  1:  Hearing,  (a)  Say  the  following  words:  Jan,  jump,  jet.  Have  the  pupils  observe  that  they 
sound  alike  at  the  beginning.  Elicit  other  words  that  begin  with  the  same  sound. 

(b)  Read  sentences  similar  to  the  following  and  have  the  pupils  listen  for  words  beginning  like 
Jan: 

Jan  likes  jam  sandwiches  and  apple  juice  for  lunch. 

Jack  wears  blue  jeans  and  a  leather  jacket. 

Jenny  jumped  for  joy  when  she  saw  the  jewels. 

(c)  Say  a  number  of  words,  some  beginning  with  /  and  some  beginning  with  other  letters. 
Have  the  pupils  distinguish  which  words  begin  like  Jan:  just,  jay,  shake;  chalk,  jolly,  join;  etc. 

Step  2:  Saying.  Say  some  words  beginning  like  Jan.  Have  the  pupils  watch  your  mouth 
closely  as  you  pronounce  the  initial  consonant.  Ask  the  pupils  to  say  the  word  Jan.  Invite 
volunteers  to  tell  what  they  did  with  their  teeth  and  tongue  as  they  said  the  first  sound.  They 
should  report  that  their  teeth  were  nearly  closed  and  their  tongue  was  pressed  against  the  roof 
of  the  mouth  near  the  base  of  the  upper  teeth.  Pronounce  words  beginning  with  j  and  check  to 
be  sure  each  pupil  is  producing  the  initial  sound  correctly  as  he  or  she  says  the  word  after  you. 

Step  3:  Seeing.  Print  the  name  Jan  on  the  board.  Call  upon  pupils  whose  names  begin  with/ 
to  stand  in  turn  and  tell  their  names.  As  the  names  are  given,  print  them  in  a  column  under  Jan. 

Jan 

John 

Jennifer 

Joe 

Have  the  pupils  notice  that  these  names  all  look  alike  at  the  beginning.  Recall  that  they  all 
start  with  a  capital  letter  because  they  are  the  names  of  people. 

Print  in  another  column  on  the  board,  saying  each  word  as  you  print  it: 

jet 

jump 

jam 

joke 

Have  the  pupils  notice  that  these  words  all  look  alike  at  the  beginning. 

To  check  discrimination  of  initial/,  place  the  following  words  on  the  chalkboard,  saying  each 
word  for  the  pupils  as  you  print  it. 

Give  each  child  a  Yes  card  and  a  No  card.  Tell  the  children  the  word  on  each  card.  Since  the 
words  Yes  and  No  have  not  yet  been  presented  in  the  core  vocabulary,  it  would  help  to  put  a 
happy  face  on  each  Yes  card  and  a  sad  face  on  each  No  card. 


Yes 


No 


Tell  the  pupils  that  you  are  going  to  point  to  each  word  on  the  board  in  turn.  If  the  word  begins 
withy,  they  are  to  hold  up  their  Yes  cards.  If  the  word  does  not  begin  withy,  they  are  to  hold  up 
their  A/o  cards. 


jig 

just 

jelly 

man 

sun 

job 

jaw 

join 

Step  4:  Printing.  This  is  an  important  step  that  should  accompany  the  teaching  of  every 
consonant.  It  makes  learning  more  meaningful.  The  child  must  know  how  to  print  a  letter  before 
she  or  he  can  truly  use  it.  See  Initial  Writing. 
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Adding  to 
My  Sound  and 
Letter  Book 


Taking  chalkboard 
dictation 


Step  5:  Applying.  Have  the  children  apply  what  they  learn  by  using  the  consonant  in  My  Sound 
and  Letter  Book  (below),  by  recognizing  and  printing  it  in  chalkboard  dictation  (below),  by  placing 
it  before  graphemic  bases  to  form  new  words  (“Structural  Analysis"),  and  by  using  it  in  other 
methods  of  word  attack  as  they  are  developed. 

Let  the  pupils  devote  one  page  to  the  consonant  j.  Have  them  cut  pictures  from  catalogues  or 
magazines  and  paste  them  into  the  book,  or  they  may  draw  pictures  if  they  prefer.  Remind  them 
that  the  name  of  each  pictured  object  must  begin  like  Jan.  Have  them  print  the  letter  under  each 
picture,  using  capital  J  under  some  pictures  and  small  /  under  others. 

1 .  If  there  are  too  many  children  to  take  dictation  at  the  board  all  at  one  time,  divide  them  into 
groups.  Send  one  group  to  the  lined  board  and  distribute  lined  sheets  of  paper  to  the  others. 


2.  Explain  to  the  children  that  they  are  to  listen  for  the  very  first  sound  they  hear  in  each  word 
you  dictate,  think  of  the  letter  that  stands  for  that  sound,  print  the  letter,  and  put  a  line  after  the 
letter  to  show  that  the  word  is  not  finished. 

3.  Present  each  word  in  a  sentence,  and  direct  the  pupils  as  follows: 

“It  was  Jan’s  last  day  at  camp.  Listen  carefully  to  the  sound  you  hear  at  the  beginning  of  the 
word  day —  day."  Say  the  word  clearly,  but  do  not  give  undue  emphasis  to  the  initial  sound. 
Have  the  children  repeat  the  word  day. 

“Now  think  of  the  letter  that  stands  for  the  first  sound  you  hear  in  day.  Just  think  of  it  to 
yourself;  don't  tell  anybody.  Has  everyone  thought  of  it?  Good!  Print  it  on  the  board.”  Have  the 
children  at  their  seats  print  it  on  their  papers. 

Proceed  in  the  same  way  with  the  following: 

The  family  had  come  to  take  Jan  home  —  home. 

Curt  and  Mr.  Mugs  were  in  the  back  seat  —  seat. 

Jan  met  Mr.  Mugs  for  the  first  time  —  first. 

Mr.  Mugs  jumped  up  on  Jan  — jumped. 

He  knocked  her  down  but  Jan  didn’t  mind  —  mind. 

4.  If  the  children  encounter  any  difficulty,  remind  them  of  the  key  word  for  the  consonant  in 
question.  Plan  to  give  these  children  additional  practice  in  auditory  and  visual  discrimination  of 
initial  sounds  and  letters,  following  the  methods  used  in  the  phoneme-grapheme  correspon¬ 
dence  lesson  above  and  making  use  of  the  games  and  suggestions  given  in  Alternative 
Strategies. 

5.  When  the  six  initial  consonants  have  been  printed,  ask  the  pupils  to  give  other  words 
beginning  with  these  letters. 

6.  For  additional  reinforcement,  pronounce  other  words  beginning  with  the  same  conson¬ 
ants,  such  as  sing,  jug,  maple,  hill,  fall,  dust.  Ask  the  children  to  listen  carefully  to  the  sound 
they  hear  at  the  beginning  of  each  word,  decide  which  letter  stands  for  that  sound,  find  the  letter 
on  the  board  or  on  their  papers,  and  draw  a  ring  around  it.  For  example: 

“Listen  for  the  beginning  sound  you  hear  as  I  say  the  word  sing  —sing.  Think  of  the  letter  that 
stands  for  that  sound.  Just  think  of  it;  don’t  tell  anybody.  Now  find  that  letter  on  the  board  or  on 
your  paper.  Has  everyone  found  it?  Good!  Draw  a  ring  around  it.” 

7.  In  the  same  manner,  say  the  words  finger,  milk,  hear,  damp,  jaw,  and  sand,  and  have  the 
pupils  find  and  erase  or  cross  out  the  initial  consonant  of  each  word. 

8.  Repeat  the  procedure,  sending  other  groups  of  children  to  the  board  until  each  group  has 
had  a  turn.  The  following  sentences  may  be  used  for  these  groups: 
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Identifying  words  using 
graphemic  bases 

Pocket  Chart 
procedure 


Group  2 

They  had  to  drive  several  miles  to  the  camp  —  miles. 
Jan  was  happy  to  see  her  family  —  happy. 

She  ran  down  the  road  to  meet  them  —  down. 

They  were  just  as  happy  to  see  her  —  just. 

Curt  wanted  Jan  to  see  Mr.  Mugs  —  see. 

Jan  laughed  when  the  dog  licked  her  face  —  face. 


Group  3 

Mommy  had  made  salad  for  their  picnic  lunch  —  salad. 
She  had  made  some  jam  tarts  too  —  jam. 

Curt  was  hungry  after  the  drive  —  hungry. 

He  fed  bits  of  tart  to  Mr.  Mugs  —  fed. 

Jan  had  many  things  to  tell  them  —  many. 

She  didn’t  stop  talking  all  through  lunch  —  didn’t. 


Group  4 

Curt  told  Jan  a  funny  joke  —  joke. 

Jan  patted  Mr.  Mugs  on  the  head  —  head. 

She  called  him  a  good  dog  —  dog. 

Mr.  Mugs  felt  very  proud  —  felt. 

Daddy  moved  the  car  into  the  shade  —  moved. 

It  was  getting  very  hot  in  the  sun  —  sun. 


Auditory  and  visual  perception  of  /j/j,  J  is  strengthened  in  “Build  a  Puzzle”  and  “J  Box”  in 
Alternative  Strategies  and  in  the  Mr.  Mugs  Book  and  the  Spirit  Duplication  Masters/Seif-Help 
Activities  under  Independent  Activities. 


Structural  Analysis 


Suggest  to  the  children  that  it  is  time  to  make  some  more  new  words  by  changing  the  first 
letters  of  words  they  know. 

For  most  children  the  use  of  a  pocket  chart  and  cards  is  the  best  procedure  to  use  in  this 
lesson,  since  it  allows  the  pupils  to  see  the  graphemic  base  remain  constant  as  the  various 
initial  consonants  are  changed. 


* 


r 


Place  the  card  for  the  graphemic  base  an  in  the  pocket  chart.  Place  the  c  card  in  front  of  the  an 
to  produce  the  word  can.  Ask  a  child  to  read  the  word.  Remove  thee  card  and  put  in  the  J  card. 
Ask  a  pupil  to  read  this  word.  Use  the  p,  m,  and  f  cards  in  the  same  way,  to  produce  pan,  man, 
and  fan.  Have  a  child  read  each  of  these  words. 

Follow  this  procedure  several  times,  changing  the  order  of  the  initial  letter  cards  each  time. 
Add  to  the  interest  by  letting  pupils  come  up  and  insert  letter  cards  to  form  words  for  the  group  to 
read.  Lead  to  the  generalization  that  only  the  first  letter  changes  each  time  to  make  the  words 
can,  Jan,  pan,  man,  and  fan. 

If,  in  reading  any  of  the  new  words,  some  children  tend  to  say  c-an,  J-an,  etc.,  repeat  what 
they  have  said  and  remark,  “If  you  wanted  to  say  ‘I  can  read,’  you  wouldn’t  say  c-an,  would  you? 
How  would  you  say  the  word?  That’s  right.  You  would  say  the  whole  word  without  stopping.  Now 
read  the  word  again.” 
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Proceed  in  the  same  manner  with  the  following  words: 


Reading  in 
context 
words  formed  on 
graphemic  bases 


Chalkboard 

procedure 


If  some  children  need  more  practice  in  identifying  the  words  formed  on  graphemic  bases,  let 
them  work  on  their  own  in  pairs.  Give  one  pupil  the  graphemic  base  card  and  the  letter  cards  to 
go  with  it,  and  have  him  or  her  place  the  various  letter  cards  before  the  base  for  the  other  child  to 
read.  Then  reverse  the  procedure,  letting  the  second  child  build  the  words  and  the  first  child 
read  them. 

“Now  let’s  see  if  we  can  read  the  new  words  we  have  made  when  we  see  them  in  sentences.” 
Print  on  the  board: 

Pet  my  dog,  Jan. 

Can  a  man  jog  on  a  jet? 

Oh,  what  a  fog! 

Here’s  a  surprise  for  a  hog. 

Set  it  here. 

Jan  met  Mr.  Mugs. 

Point  to  the  sentences  in  random  order  and  call  upon  a  pupil  to  read  the  indicated  sentence 
each  time.  Make  sure  that  every  child  in  the  group  has  an  opportunity  to  read  at  least  one 
sentence,  pointing  to  some  sentences  more  than  once  if  necessary. 

If  you  are  working  with  a  group  of  children  who  are  well  able  to  comprehend  the  principle  of 
the  constant  base  and  the  changing  consonants  in  lists  on  the  chalkboard,  the  chalkboard 
procedure  may  be  used. 

Print  the  following  column  of  words  on  the  board: 

can 

Jan 

pan 

man 

fan 

Have  the  pupils  look  at  the  words  and  find  the  part  that  is  the  same  in  all  of  them.  Ask  a  pupil  to 
come  to  the  board  and  underline  the  an  in  each  word. 

Now  direct  attention  to  the  first  letters  of  the  words  and  elicit  that  they  are  all  different.  Point 
out,  however,  that  they  are  all  letters  that  have  been  studied  and  whose  pronunciation  should  be 
familiar.  Call  upon  individuals  to  read  each  word  in  turn. 

Proceed  in  the  same  manner  with  the  following  words: 


jet 

dog 

pet 

jog 

met 

fog 

set 

hog 

Then  proceed  to  have  the  pupils  read  the  sentences  containing  new  words  formed  on 
graphemic  bases  in  the  manner  described  above. 

Practice  in  reading  words  formed  on  graphemic  bases  is  given  in  Alternative  Strategies: 
“ Word  Families"  and  “ T-scope  Fun." 
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LANGUAGE  DEVELOPMENT 


Discriminating 
between  finished 
and  unfinished 
sentences  and 
questions; 
completing 
sentences  and 
questions 
(listening) 


Discriminating 
between  finished 
and  unfinished 
sentences  and 
questions; 
completing 
sentences  and 
questions 
(reading) 


Objectives 

Discriminating  between  finished  and  unfinished  sentences  and  questions  (listening) 
Discriminating  between  finished  and  unfinished  sentences  and  questions  (reading) 

Identifying  letters  of  the  alphabet  by  name 
Reciting  the  alphabet  in  unison  and  individually 

Materials  Needed 

Sentence  strips  (See  page  14) 

12  blank  word  cards 

Period  card  and  question  mark  card 

Alphabet  chart  —  capital  letters  and  small  letters 

Sentence  Awareness 

“What  do  we  have  to  be  sure  of  when  we  tell  someone  something  or  ask  someone  some¬ 
thing? 

“Yes,  we  have  to  be  sure  to  tell  or  ask  the  whole  thing,  so  that  the  other  person  will  know  what 
we  mean.  I'm  going  to  tell  you  some  things  and  ask  you  some  things,  and  I  want  you  to  decide  if 
each  one  tells  or  asks  the  whole  thing." 

Read  the  following  sentences  and  questions  to  the  pupils,  one  at  a  time,  indicating  by  voice 
intonation  whether  each  one  is  finished  or  not  finished.  Have  the  pupils  determine  in  each  case 
whether  the  sentence  or  question  is  finished  or  unfinished.  Elicit  words  from  the  children  to 
complete  the  unfinished  ones. 

Jan  ran  down  the.... 

Curt  like  to  play  with  Mr.  Mugs. 

When  Mr.  Mugs  likes  someone,  he ... . 

Does  Jan  like  to. ...  ? 

How  did  Curt  get  to  Jan’s  camp? 

Does  Mr.  Mugs  always . . . .  ? 

Make  sentence  strips  for  the  following  incomplete  sentences  and  questions,  and  have 
available  about  a  dozen  blank  cards  of  word-card  size. 


Place  the  first  incomplete  sentence  in  the  pocket  chart.  As  the  pupils  read  it  silently,  sweep 
your  hand  from  left  to  right  under  the  words  and  read  them  aloud,  ending  with  an  unfinished 
intonation  of  the  voice.  When  the  pupils  decide  that  the  sentence  is  unfinished,  elicit  a  word  or 
words  that  will  finish  it.  Print  the  word  or  words  on  a  card  (or  cards)  and  place  in  the  pocket  chart 
at  the  end  of  the  sentence.  Have  the  pupils  read  the  completed  sentence  silently  as  you  read  it 
aloud.  End  with  a  finished  intonation,  and  ask  the  pupils  whether  or  not  the  sentence  is  now 
finished.  Let  the  pupils  read  the  sentence  again  to  be  sure  it  makes  sense,  then  elicit  whether  a 
period  or  a  question  mark  should  go  at  the  end.  Put  the  period  card  in  place. 

Continue  in  the  same  manner  with  the  rest  of  the  sentences  and  questions. 
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Identifying 
letters  by  name 

Reciting 
the  alphabet 


Capitalizing 

oting  left-right  progression 
Using  punctuation 

Alphabetic 

sequence 


Alphabet  Skills 

Using  the  alphabet  chart,  point  to  letters  at  random  and  ask  the  pupils  to  name  each  one. 
Work  with  both  capitals  and  small  letters  in  this  way. 

Have  the  pupils  recite  the  alphabet  in  unison.  Then  call  upon  individual  pupils  to  recite  it. 

Skills  Involved  in  Other  Strands  of  the  Lesson  Plan 

Capitalizing  names  is  involved  in  Decoding  Skills:  Phonemic  Analysis,  and  in  Initial  Writing: 
Printing. 

Left-right  progression  is  indicated  in  “Sentence  Awareness"  above. 

Periods  and  question  marks  are  used  in  “Sentence  Awareness"  above. 

Alphabetic  sequence  is  strengthened  in  Alternative  Strategies:  “Alphabet  Sequence,"  and  in 
the  Mr.  Mugs  Book  under  Independent  Activities. 


INITIAL  WRITING 


Objectives 

Rereading  and  building  stories  from  Writing  My  Own  Reader 

Catching  up  on  printing  requirements  for  beginning  the  Level  Two  program 

Printing  names 

Materials  Needed 

Writing  My  Own  Reader 

Word  tickets  for  stories  in  Writing  My  Own  Reader 
Duplicated  copies  of  the  worksheet  on  page  1 8 
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Writing  My  Own 
Reader 


Requirements 
for  beginning 
the  Level  Two 
program 


Catching  Up 


Developing  Readiness  for  Creative  Writing 

During  Level  One  of  this  language  arts  program,  the  teacher  was  urged  to  try  to  take  ten  story 
dictations  from  each  child,  or  at  the  very  minimum,  to  take  five.  These  were  to  be  printed  by  the 
teacher  in  the  child's  Writing  My  Own  Reader,  and  illustrated  by  the  child.  After  each  story  was 
dictated,  the  teacher  was  asked  to  copy  all  the  words,  complete  with  capitalization  and 
punctuation,  onto  a  series  of  word  tickets,  and  bundle  the  tickets  for  each  story  together,  with 
the  story  number  and  title,  for  later  use.  The  teacher  was  also  asked  to  have  the  children 
“read”  with  her/him  the  stories  they  dictated,  as  often  as  possible. 

As  the  children  begin  Level  Two  of  the  program,  they  should,  therefore,  have  given  all  their 
story  dictations  and  have  had  some  experience  at  reading  them.  They  should  be  ready  now  to 
start  using  them.  This  step  requires  two  main  activities: 

1 .  The  pupils  should  be  given  the  opportunity  to  reread  their  dictated  stories  —  to  you,  to  a 
friend,  to  a  parent  helper  or  other  adult,  or  to  an  older  student. 

2.  The  pupils  should  try  to  rebuild  their  stories  with  the  tickets  prepared  for  them,  using  the 
dictation  book  Writing  My  Own  Reader  as  a  model.  The  stories  can  be  rebuilt  on  desks,  tables, 
or  the  floor.  If  they  are  to  be  rebuilt  on  the  floor,  it  is  recommended  that  you  tape  together  two 
sheets  of  bristol  board,  and  direct  the  children  always  to  place  tape-side  down.  On  the  right  side 
the  stories  may  be  rebuilt.  On  the  left  side  the  child’s  copy  of  Writing  My  Own  Reader  may  be 
placed,  and  the  word  tickets  for  the  story  being  rebuilt  may  be  spread  out.  This  will  help  to  keep 
the  materials  clean  and  to  prevent  word  tickets  from  being  brushed  away  and  lost. 

After  the  stories  have  been  rebuilt,  you  or  any  of  the  helpers  suggested  above  should  listen  to 
the  pupils  reread  their  stories.  The  tickets  should  then  be  scrambled,  bundled  up,  and  stored 
again  in  the  children’s  word-bank  boxes. 


The  children  will  find  this  reproducing  of  their  own  stories  fascinating,  and  will  want  to  do  it 
again  and  again.  In  this  way  they  will  become  thoroughly  familiar  with  their  original  stories,  and 
will  have  gained  not  only  a  familiarity  with  the  reading  process,  but  also  a  solid  base  upon  which 
to  build  creative  writing  skills. 


Printing 

The  prelude  to  this  section  of  the  Level  T wo  program  is  the  printing  program  as  outlined  at  the 
first  level.  The  pupil  who  has  completed  Level  One  should  have  acquired  the  knowledge  and 
skills  necessary  to  print  all  the  letters  of  the  alphabet  correctly.  He/she  should  be  aware  of  lines 
and  spaces  and  should  know  which  letters  of  the  alphabet  extend  upwards  and  downwards. 
He/she  should  also  be  familiar  with  the  idea  of  spacing  between  words  in  a  sentence. 

If  there  are  pupils  in  the  group  who  have  not  had  the  Level  One  printing  program  or  have  not 
participated  in  the  accelerated  program  and  so  have  not  had  lessons  on  the  formation  of  all  the 
letters  in  the  alphabet,  give  them  an  intensive  “crash”  program  to  provide  them,  as  quickly  as 
possible,  with  the  requirements  for  beginning  the  Level  Two  work.  To  do  this,  follow  the 
procedure  outlined  below  for  each  letter: 

1 .  Teach  the  small  letter  first,  then  the  capital. 

2.  At  the  chalkboard,  or  on  chart  paper,  demonstrate  the  printing  of  the  letter,  pointing  out  in 
which  space  the  letter  is  started,  in  which  direction  the  pencil  is  to  move,  and  any  changes  in 
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Objectives  of 
the  Level  Two 
program 


Printing  names 


direction.  Demonstrate  the  printing  two  or  three  times,  describing  what  you  are  doing  each  time. 

3.  Stand  with  your  back  to  the  pupils  and  trace  the  letter  in  the  air,  describing  each  movement 
as  you  make  it.  Ask  the  pupils  to  “draw”  the  letter  in  the  air  with  you.  Do  this  several  times. 

4.  Ask  the  pupils  to  close  their  eyes  and  “draw”  the  letter  in  the  air  several  times,  as  you 
describe  the  motions. 

5.  Call  upon  individuals  to  tell  you  what  to  do  as  you  trace  the  letter  in  the  air. 

6.  Let  the  pupils  come  to  the  board  and  trace  your  models  with  their  fingers. 

7.  Have  the  children  come  to  the  lined  board  and  try  printing  the  letter  themselves  several 
times,  using  your  samples  on  the  board  as  models.  As  the  children  print,  check  to  be  sure  they 
are  following  the  procedure  as  you  demonstrated  it  and  that  they  are  putting  the  various  parts  of 
the  letter  in  the  correct  spaces.  If  a  child  becomes  confused  and  reverses  the  letter,  print  the 
letter  correctly  beside  his/her  letter,  so  that  the  difference  is  clearly  seen  and  comprehended  by 
the  child. 

8.  When  the  pupils  have  shown  that  they  can  print  the  letter  correctly  on  the  board,  let  them 
practice  on  their  own,  using  the  appropriate  pages  of  the  Spirit  Duplication  Masters  or 
Self-Help  Activities  for  Level  One.  The  pages  to  be  used  are: 


a,  A  page  13 

j,  J  page  45 

s,  S  page  33 

b,  B  page  28 

k,  K  page  27 

t,  T  page  26 

c,  C  page  1 1 

1,  L  page  25 

u,  U  page  21 

d,  D  page  24 

m,  M  page  17 

v,  V  page  48 

e,  E  page  14 

n,  N  page  18 

w,  W  page  49 

f,  F  page  37 

o,0  page  12 

x,  X  page  50 

g,  G  page  44 

p,  P  page  8 

y,  Y  page  50 

h,  H  page  41 

q,  Q  page  47 

z,Z  page  51 

i,  1  page  19 

r,  R  page  20 

The  Level  Two  program  begins  with  the  printing  of  words  and  quickly  progresses  to  the  main 
objective  —  that  of  providing  opportunities  for  the  pupils  to  work  with  the  sentence  in  a  variety  of 
ways.  Sometimes  the  children  copy  a  pattern,  sometimes  they  fill  in  missing  parts,  sometimes 
they  arrange  words  in  the  correct  order  to  form  a  sentence.  Capitalization  and  punctuation 
(period  and  question  mark)  are  stressed  throughout. 

First  Lesson 

“Do  you  remember  what  we  did  when  we  learned  to  print  a  letter?  First  we  looked  at  the  letter. 
Then  we  followed  dotted  lines  to  print  the  letter.  And  then  we  printed  the  letter  using  starting 
points. 

“We  are  going  to  do  the  same  thing  today,  but  now  we  are  going  to  print  names  instead  of 
letters.  Watch.” 

Print  on  the  board: 


T 


T 


Point  to  the  word  Jan  at  the  top  of  the  column  and  have  the  word  read. 

“Yes,  we  are  going  to  print  Jan.  What  letter  do  you  see  at  the  beginning  of  Jan?  Yes,  it’s 
capital  J.  Why  do  we  use  a  capital  at  the  beginning  of  Jan?  That’s  right.  We  always  use  a  capital 
letter  at  the  beginning  of  a  name. 

“Now  look  at  the  next  line  and  watch  what  I  do.” 

Follow  the  broken  letters  to  print  the  name  Jan.  As  you  follow  the  broken  letters,  describe 
what  you  are  doing. 
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“There,  I’ve  finished.  Is  the  word  I  have  made  Jan?  Does  it  look  like  the  word  at  the  top? 

“Now,  watch  this  one.” 

Print  the  word  Jan,  beginning  at  the  starting  point  and  keeping  the  letters  directly  under  those 
in  the  top  two  lines.  As  you  print,  describe  what  you  are  doing. 

“Now  that  one  is  done  too.  Look  at  it  carefully.  Is  it  exactly  like  the  other  two  words?  Are  all  the 
letters  in  the  right  order?” 

“Now  it’s  your  turn.” 

Distribute  lined  paper. 

“First  of  all,  print  your  own  name  on  the  lines  at  the  top.’’  Allow  time  for  the  children  to  print 
their  names. 

“Has  everyone  finished?  Good. 

“Now,  find  the  word  Jan  on  the  left  side  of  the  paper.  Take  a  good  look  at  it,  to  see  how  it  is 
printed. 

“Look  at  the  broken  letters  in  the  next  line  down.  Take  your  pencil  and  trace  along  the  broken 
letters  to  print  the  word  Jan,  just  as  I  did  on  the  board.’’ 

As  the  children  trace  along  the  broken  letters,  watch  to  be  sure  they  are  all  proceeding 
correctly. 

“Have  you  done  that?  Look  at  the  word  you  have  printed.  Is  it  exactly  like  the  word  above  it? 

“Now  look  at  the  lines  at  the  bottom  of  the  page  and  find  the  starting  point.  Has  everyone 
found  it?  Start  there  and  print  the  word  Jan  on  your  own,  just  as  I  did  it  on  the  board.  Remember 
to  put  your  letters  in  the  right  spaces.  You  can  look  at  the  word  Jan  at  the  top,  to  help  you.” 

Watch  as  the  pupils  print  the  word,  and  be  ready  to  give  help  if  anyone  needs  it.  When  the 
children  have  finished,  have  them  check  the  word  they  have  printed  with  the  words  above  it,  to 
make  sure  they  have  printed  the  letters  correctly  and  have  put  them  in  the  right  order. 

Worksheet  Distribute  copies  of  the  following  worksheet. 

Proceed  in  the  same  manner  with  the  words  Curt  and  Daddy. 


Reviewing  the  If  any  pupils  are  having  difficulty  printing  J,  j,  review  the  formation  of  the  letter,  following  the 

printing  of  J,  j  procedure  outlined  on  pages  1 6-1 7. 

The  printing  of  J,  j  is  required  in  Decoding  Skills  (Adding  to  My  Sound  and  Letter  Book)  and 
in  the  Mr.  Mugs  Book  and  the  Spirit  Duplication  Masters /Self-Help  Activities  under 
Independent  Activities. 


INDEPENDENT  ACTIVITIES 


Mr.  Mugs  Book 

Page  1 .  Language  Development/Printing.  Completing  alphabetical  sequences. 

Page  2.  Phonemic  Analysis.  Cutting  and  pasting  to  form  capital  J. 

Page  4.  Phonemic  Analysis/Printing.  Printing  initial  consonants  beneath  objects  whose  names 
begin  withy. 

Spirit  Duplication  Masters/Seif-Help  Activities 

Page  1 .  Phonemic  Analysis/Printing.  Coloring  objects  whose  names  begin  with  j.  Printing  j. 
Page  2.  Printing.  Printing  names,  using  models  and  starting  points. 
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Decoding  Skills: 
Phonemic  Analysis 


Decoding  Skills: 
Phonemic  Analysis 


ALTERNATIVE  STRATEGIES 

Objectives 

Identifying  and  recognizing  the  phoneme-grapheme  correspondence  /j/j,  J 
Identifying  and  classifying  words  formed  on  graphemic  bases 
Recognizing  alphabetic  sequence 


Build  a  Puzzle 

Objective 

Strengthening  auditory  and  visual  perception  of  /j/J 

Number  of  Players 

Individual 

Materials  Needed 

Puzzle  parts  with  “j”  pictures  on  them,  shaped  so  that  they  can  be  fitted  together  to  form  J,  in  the 
manner  of  a  jigsaw  puzzle 


>j 

:< 

1* 

? 

z 

ft 

\ 


Procedure 

The  child  pieces  together  the  parts  of  the  puzzle  in  such  a  way  that  the  letter  J  is  formed.  He  or 
she  then  reads  the  pictures  to  a  friend. 


J”  Box 


Objective 

Increasing  auditory  perception  of  initial  /j/ 

Number  of  Players 

Two 

Materials  Needed 

A  box 

An  assortment  of  articles  whose  names  begin  with  j  —  a  toy  jet,  a  jar,  a  jug,  a  toy  jeep,  some 
jewelry,  a  jello  box,  some  jacks,  etc. 

A  few  articles  whose  names  do  not  begin  withy 
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Language 
Development: 
Alphabet  Skills 


Decoding  Skills: 
Structural 
Analysis 


Procedure  1 

Place  all  the  articles  on  a  table  or  desk.  The  pupils  are  required  to  choose  an  article,  say  its 
name,  and,  if  its  name  begins  with  j,  put  it  into  the  “J"  Box. 

Procedure  2 

If  the  activity  is  to  be  done  by  an  individual,  make  some  small  printed  “j”  cards.  The  child  puts 
all  the  objects  on  the  table  and  then  places  a  “j”  card  next  to  each  object  whose  name  begins 
withy. 


Alphabet  Sequence 

Objective 

Strengthening  the  understanding  of  alphabetic  sequence 

Number  of  Players 

Two  or  three 

Materials  Needed 

Letter  cards  for  the  letters  of  the  alphabet  (Lower  case) 

Procedure 

The  cards  are  dealt  to  the  players.  The  player  with  the  first  letter,  a,  places  the  card  on  the 
floor  or  on  the  chalkboard  ledge.  The  player  with  the  card  forb  then  places  his  or  her  card  beside 
the  a  card.  This  procedure  is  continued  until  all  the  cards  are  arranged  in  correct  alphabetic 
sequence. 


T-scope  Fun 

Objective 

Identifying  words  using  graphemic 
bases 

Number  of  Players 

One  or  two 
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Materials  Needed 

A  card  bearing  the  picture  of  a  can.  The  graphemic  base  an  is  printed  on  the  picture.  To  the  left 
of  the  base  are  two  parallel  horizontal  slits. 

A  strip  of  strong  paper  on  which  are  printed  the  letters  c,  J,  p,  m,  f  in  a  vertical  column 

Procedure 

If  two  children  are  playing,  the  first  child  draws  the  letter  strip  through  the  slits  in  the  card, 
pausing  as  each  letter  appears  beside  the  graphemic  base  for  the  second  player  to  read  the 
word  thus  formed.  When  all  the  letters  have  appeared,  the  roles  are  reversed,  the  second  child 
manipulating  the  letter  strip  and  the  first  child  reading  the  words  formed. 

As  the  children  become  more  proficient,  the  letter  strip  may  be  drawn  through  more  quickly. 
The  child  manipulating  the  strip  may  move  it  up  or  down  at  will,  skipping  past  some  letters 
before  pausing  at  the  word  to  be  read. 

A  pupil  can  also  profit  by  using  the  tachistoscope  alone,  pulling  the  letter  strip  through  the  slits 
and  reading  each  word  formed. 

T-scopes  can  be  made  for  other  graphemic  bases,  bearing  suitable  pictures  and  having  letter 
strips  bearing  the  letters  applicable  to  the  graphemic  base  in  each  case. 

Note.  If  the  T-scopes  are  placed  in  the  Book  Center,  some  children  will  enjoy  using  them  in 
spare  moments. 


Word  Families 


Decoding  Skills:  Objective 

Structural 

Analysis  Reinforcing  recognition  of  graphemic  bases  et  and  og 

Number  of  Players 

One  or  two 

Materials  Needed 

An  envelope  containing  the  following  cards :jet,  met,  pet,  set,  dog,  jog,  fog,  hog 

Procedure 

The  pupils  spread  out  all  the  word  cards,  face  up,  and  sort  them  into  two  categories, 
according  to  their  graphemic  bases.  They  then  read  the  words  to  each  other. 


Jan’s  Pet 


Pages  10-13 


DECODING  SKILLS 


COMPREHENSION 


Locating  title  in  table  of  contents 
Recalling  details 
Speculating 
Formulating  questions 
Observing  picture  details 
Identifying  story  speakers 
Drawing  and  supporting  inferences 
Summarizing  details 
Recognizing  and  identifying  text  details 
to  verify  answers 
Comparing  ideas 
Inferring  feelings 
Valuing 


LANGUAGE  DEVELOPMENT 


Developing  sentence  awareness: 
discriminating  between  finished  and 
unfinished  sentences  and  questions; 
realizing  that  a  variety  of  words  may 
be  used  to  complete  sentences  and 
questions  —  listening  and  reading 
Acquiring  awareness  of  verb  endings 
Developing  alphabet  skills  — 
identifying  letters  of  the  alphabet 
by  name;  recognizing  alphabetic 
sequence 

Noting  the  capitalization  of  names 
Noting  left-right  progression 
Using  punctuation  —  periods  and 
question  marks 


ALTERNATIVE  STRATEGIES 


Recognizing  and  identifying  words,  initial 
phoneme-grapheme  correspondences, 
and  letters  of  the  alphabet 
Identifying  and  recognizing  the  phoneme- 
grapheme  correspondence  /t/t,  T 


INTEGRATIVE  OPTIONS 


Environmental  Studies:  Science  — 
learning  about  turtles 
Visual  Arts  —  making  turtles 
Drama  —  responding  to  music 
Music  —  integrating  music  symbols,  word 
symbols,  and  spoken  words 
Books  —  reading  independently 
Films  —  developing  visual  and  auditory 
senses 


INITIAL  WRITING 


Developing  readiness  for  creative  writing  — 
rereading  and  building  stories  from 
Writing  My  Own  Reader 
Expanding  word  recognition  by  means  of 
word  banks 

Giving  an  oral  description 
Acquiring  awareness  of  an  author’s 
technique  for  building  suspense 
Finger-spacing  between  words 
Reviewing  the  printing  of  T,t 


Literary  Appreciation* 


Relating  picture  and  story 
Composing  a  riddle 
Inferring  story  characters’  feelings 
Drawing  inferences  about  story  situations 
Valuing  part  of  a  story 
Speculating  about  a  story  situation 
Illustrating  a  story  character 
Reading  supplementary  books 
Describing  a  story  character  orally 
Acquiring  awareness  of  a  technique  for 
building  suspense  —  a  riddle 
Perceiving  rhyme  in  a  poem 


Identifying  words  through  context  — 
listening  and  reading 
Identifying  and  recognizing  new  words  — 
Jan's,  and,  frog,  like,  frogs,  turtle 
Identifying  rhyming  words  in  poems 
Recognizing  and  identifying  the  phoneme- 
grapheme  correspondence  /t/t,T  in 
initial  and  final  positions 
Acquiring  awareness  of  plural  forms 
withs 

Identifying  words  using  graphemic  bases 
at,  an,  and 


INDEPENDENT  ACTIVITIES 


Mr.  Mugs  Book:  page  5  —  developing 
comprehension  using  riddles 
pages  6,7 — practicing  structural 
analysis  of  graphemic  bases  af,  et; 
phonemic  analysis  of  /t/t,T 
Spirit  Duplication  Masters /Self-Help 
Activities:  pages  3,4  —  practicing 
phonemic  analysis  of  /t/t,T 
pages  5,6  —  printing  names;  recognizing 
words  using  pictures  and  printing  words 


Listening* 


Listening  attentively  in  discussions 
Listening  and  responding  to  music 
Listening  to  films 

Listening  to  identify  words  through 
context 

Listening  to  detect  rhyming  words 
Listening  to  identify  the  phoneme- 
grapheme  correspondence  /t/t,T  in  the 
initial  and  final  positions 
Listening  to  become  aware  of  the  verb 
endings 

Listening  to  identify  words  using 
graphemic  bases  at,  an,  and 
Listening  to  develop  sentence  awareness 
Listening  to  complete  sentences  and 
questions 


*  Objectives  listed  in  these  areas  are  drawn  from  preceding  strands. 
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COMPREHENSION 


Discussing  pets; 
using  table 
of  contents; 
recalling  details 

Speculating; 

formulating 

questions 


Pages  10-11 

Noting  picture 
details; 
posing  questions 


Objectives 

Locating  title  in  table  of  contents 
Recalling  details 
Speculating 
Formulating  questions 
Observing  picture  details 
Identifying  story  speakers 
Drawing  and  supporting  inferences 
Summarizing  details 

Recognizing  and  identifying  text  details  to  verify  answers 
Comparing  ideas 
Inferring  feelings 
Valuing 


Developing  Pupil  Inquiry 


Initiate  a  discussion  about  pets.  After  the  children  have  talked  about  their  pets  or  about  pets 
they  would  like  to  have,  ask  them  to  turn  to  the  table  of  contents  and  find  the  title  of  the  second 
story.  Write  the  title  on  the  chalkboard  and  ask  a  child  to  read  it.  With  the  pupils,  recall  who  Jan  is 
and  where  she  is. 

Encourage  the  pupils  to  speculate  on  what  Jan’s  pet  might  be. 

“Is  there  anything  you  want  to  know  about  Jan’s  pet?  What  questions  would  you  like  to  ask 
about  her  pet?” 

When  the  children  have  asked  their  questions,  print  them  on  the  chalkboard  or  on  a  sheet  of 
newsprint  together  with  the  children’s  names.  If  the  pupils  don’t  wish  to  ask  any  questions  or 
have  difficulty  formulating  questions,  model  one  or  two  examples  for  them.  (“I  would  like  to 
know  what  Jan’s  pet  is.  How  wouldyou  ask  me  the  question?  I  would  like  to  know  where  Jan  got 
her  pet.  How  would  you  ask  that  question?”) 

Ask  the  pupils  to  look  again  on  the  contents  page  and  find  the  number  of  the  page  on  which 
the  second  story  begins.  “Let’s  turn  to  page  10  and  see  what  we  can  find  out  about  Jan’s  pet.” 

Have  the  children  look  at  the  pictures  on  pages  1 0  and  1 1 .  After  a  short  discussion  about  what 
Jan  and  the  others  are  doing,  ask: 

“Is  there  anything  else  you  want  to  know  about  Jan’s  pet?  What  other  questions  would  you 
like  to  ask?” 

Some  pupils  might  suggest  questions  such  as  “Is  it  little?”  and  “What  can  it  do?”  Print  these 
questions  on  the  chalkboard  also.  Your  question  box  will  probably  look  somewhat  as  follows: 


Questions 


Tommy  —  What  is  Jan’s  pet? 
Greta  — Where  did  she  get  it? 
Karen  —  Is  it  little? 

Trevor  — What  can  it  do? 


If  you  find  that  only  two  or  three  questions  were  developed  by  the  pupils  up  to  this  point,  two  or 
three  more  questions  may  be  added  during  the  course  of  the  reading  and  discussing.  Four  or 
five  questions  altogether  are  sufficient  for  the  question  box. 

“Let’s  read  the  story  to  see  whether  we  can  find  the  answers  to  our  questions.” 


Discussing  pets; 
using  table 
of  contents; 
recalling  details 

Speculating; 

formulating 

questions 


Pages  10-11 

Noting  picture 
details; 
posing  questions 
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Developing  Pupil  Response 


Reading 


Recalling 
details; 
identifying 
story  speakers 

Drawing  and 
supporting 
inference 


Composing 
a  riddle; 
recalling  and 
summarizing 
information 


Have  the  pupils  read  pages  10  and  1 1  silently.  Encourage  them  to  read  without  speaking  or 
whispering.  After  the  reading,  refer  to  the  first  question  in  the  question  box.  “Did  you  find  out 
what  Jan’s  pet  is?"  (No) 

“What  did  you  find  out  by  reading  these  pages?” 

The  children  will  probably  say  that  they  found  out  that  Jan  wants  Curt,  Mommy,  and  Daddy  to 
come  and  see  her  pet  and  that  Curt  wants  to  know  what  Jan’s  pet  is.  Ask  individual  pupils  to 
read  aloud  the  lines  that  Jan  is  saying  and  the  line  that  Curt  is  saying. 

If  the  children  asked  a  question  about  the  size  of  Jan’s  pet,  refer  to  that  question  in  the 
question  box. 

“Do  you  think  Jan’s  pet  is  little?  What  makes  you  think  so?”  Elicit  from  the  children  that  since 
Jan  can  hold  her  pet  in  her  hand,  the  pet  must  be  little.  Check  off  the  question  in  the  box. 

At  this  point  a  riddle  chart  may  be  developed  to  increase  the  suspense.  This  activity  should 
not  take  a  great  deal  of  time  or  disrupt  the  story  reading. 

You  might  say  to  the  children,  “This  is  like  a  riddle,  isn’t  it?  What  do  we  know  about  what  Jan 
has  in  her  hands?” 

As  the  suggestions  are  given,  print  them  on  the  chalkboard,  reading  each  one  as  you  print. 
The  riddle  may  go  somewhat  as  follows: 


What  Is  It? 

It  is  Jan’s  pet. 

Jan  can  hold  it  in  her  hands. 
It  is  little. 


Pages  12-13 


Inferring 
Noting  picture  details 

Reading; 

recalling 

details; 

verifying 


Discussing 
questions; 
comparing  ideas; 
inferring 


“Let’s  turn  the  page  to  see  whether  we  can  find  the  answer  to  the  riddle.” 

When  the  pupils  look  at  the  picture  on  page  1 2,  they  will  see  immediately  what  kind  of  pet  Jan 
has.  Elicit  that  the  children  must  read  the  text  below  the  picture  to  prove  that  the  frog  really  is 
Jan’s  pet. 

“What  do  you  think  Jan  is  saying  to  Curt?  Do  you  think  Mr.  Mugs  likes  the  frog?  Why?” 

“What  is  happening  in  the  picture  on  page  1 3?  What  pet  did  Mr.  Mugs  find?” 

“Let’s  read  these  pages  to  see  what  we  can  find  out.” 

Have  the  pupils  read  silently.  After  the  reading,  let  the  children  tell  what  they  found  out  in  their 
reading.  Ask  individual  pupils  to  read  aloud  the  lines  verifying  that  Jan  is  telling  Curt  that  the  frog 
is  her  pet  and  what  kind  of  pet  Mr.  Mugs  found.  Some  pupils  may  need  help  to  see  that  the  turtle 
is  biting  Mr.  Mugs’  nose.  Discuss  why  this  may  have  happened.  Elicit  that  Mr.  Mugs  was 
probably  curious  about  the  turtle  and  when  he  disturbed  it,  the  turtle  had  to  defend  itself. 

Direct  the  pupils'  attention  back  to  the  question  box  so  that  they  can  find  out  whether  all  the 
questions  have  been  answered  and  what  the  answers  are.  After  it  has  been  established  that  the 
first  question  has  been  answered  and  verified,  check  it  off  in  the  box.  Take  time  for  the  children 
to  tell  whether  or  not  their  earlier  ideas  about  the  kind  of  pet  Jan  has  were  correct. 

“Greta’s  question  is  ‘Where  did  she  get  it?’  Did  we  find  out  where  Jan  got  her  frog?”  (No) 
“Where  do  you  think  she  got  it?  Why  do  you  think  so?”  After  the  discussion,  check  off  the 
appropriate  question  in  the  box. 

Continue  in  the  same  manner  until  all  questions  have  been  discussed.  Encourage  the 
children  to  infer  or  speculate  upon  the  answers  to  any  questions  that  cannot  be  answered  in  the 
story  text. 

Refer  to  the  riddle  chart  again.  Let  the  children  suggest  other  clues  that  might  be  added  to  the 
riddle,  such  as  "It  is  green.  It  can  jump.”  Add  these  clues  and  read  the  whole  riddle  with  the 
children. 

“What  answer  should  I  put  at  the  bottom  of  the  riddle?”  The  response  should  be  a  unanim¬ 
ous: 


It’s  a  frog! 

Read  the  whole  riddle  once  more,  and  let  the  children  give  the  answer  in  unison. 
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Drawing 

inferences 


Inferring 

feelings; 

speculating; 

valuing 


Environmental 

Studies: 

Science 


Visual  Arts 


Drama 


Synthesizing 


Discuss  the  following  questions  with  the  children  to  help  them  understand  the  story  as  a 
whole  and  to  develop  the  story  further.  Encourage  them  to  give  reasons  for  the  answers  they 
suggest.  You  may  find  that  some  of  the  questions  were  put  forth  and  sufficiently  answered 

during  the  course  of  the  reading  and  discussing. 

1 .  “Where  do  you  think  Jan  ate  her  meals  while  she  was  at  camp?  Who  took  care  of  her  while 

she  was  there?” 

2.  “Do  you  think  Jan  enjoyed  herself?  Why?” 

3.  “Where  might  Jan  have  found  the  turtle?” 

4.  Why  do  you  think  Mr.  Mugs  put  his  nose  in  the  turtle  s  box? 

5.  “How  did  Mr.  Mugs  feel  when  the  turtle  bit  him?” 

6.  “What  do  you  think  Jan  will  do  with  her  pets  now?” 

7.  Would  you  like  to  have  a  frog  or  a  turtle  for  a  pet?  Why,  or  why  not?” 


INTEGRATIVE  OPTIONS 


Turtles.  Bring  a  turtle  into  the  classroom  as  a  class  pet.  Let  the  pupils  watch  it,  then  call  upon 
various  pupils  to  describe  its  appearance  and  the  way  it  moves.  Discuss  the  care  of  a  pet  turtle. 
When  the  discussion  has  died  down,  help  the  pupils  to  organize  their  suggestions  into  a  chart  of 
a  pet  turtle’s  daily  needs. 


Our  'turtle  needs: 

turtletood 

S 

M 

T 

w 

Th 

F 

s 

dry  rock 

jt§^ 

wafer 

Sunshine 

raw  meat 

bugs 

^0 

lettuce 

Interest  Center.  Set  up  an  interest  center,  with  pictures  of  turtles,  picture  books  and  story 
books  about  turtles,  toy  turtles,  models  of  turtles,  etc. 

Making  Turtles.  Turtles  can  be  easily  made  out  of  pie  plates,  which  can  be  painted  to 
resemble  the  turtle’s  back.  Tissue  paper  heads,  feet,  and  tails  which  protrude  from  under  the  pie 
plates  complete  the  project. 

Modeling.  The  pupils  will  enjoy  modeling  turtles,  using  different  colors  of  plasticene.  The 
finished  models  may  be  set  out  in  an  interesting  display  in  the  interest  center. 

Responding  to  Music.  Play  two  musical  selections  —  a  slow-moving  piece  to  suggest  the 
slow  movements  of  a  turtle  and  a  lively,  fast-moving  piece  to  suggest  the  jumping  of  a  frog. 
Encourage  the  children  to  respond  to  the  music  in  their  own  unique  ways. 
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Music 


Story  Books 


Integrating  Music  Symbols,  Word  Symbols,  and  Spoken  Words.  Copy  the  last  part  of  the 
Alphabet  Song  on  the  chalkboard  or  overhead  transparency.  Spread  out  the  notes  so  that  the 
words  under  the  notes  can  correspond  exactly  to  the  notes. 


Place  the  following  words  under  the  notes. 

Come  and  see  my  little  frog. 

It  is  sitting  on  a _ 

Sing  the  words  to  the  children,  sweeping  your  hand  under  the  words  on  the  board.  Hum  the 
last  note,  and  point  out  to  the  children  that  there  is  a  word  missing.  Sing  the  words  two  or  three 
times,  as  the  children  listen  to  note  what  the  words  are  and  to  think,  to  themselves,  what  that  last 
word  might  be.  Then  sing  the  song  again,  having  the  children  join  in.  Encourage  them  to  sing 
spontaneously  the  last  word.  (They  will  probably  decide  upon  the  word  log ,  but  accept  any  other 
word  that  fits.) 

Sing  the  song  once  again,  having  the  children  clap  each  note  as  they  sing.  Discuss  briefly 
with  them  the  fact  that  there  is  only  one  note  for  the  last  word  and  that  this  means  it  has  only  one 
clap. 

Repeat  the  first  line  again  and  substitute  different  sets  of  words  for  the  last  line  of  notes;  for 
example: 


It  is  smaller  (than  my  dog). 

It  was  swimming  (in  the  bog). 

For  children  who  are  beginning  to  find  this  activity  easy  and  enjoyable,  omit  the  last  three 
words  and  have  them  anticipate  how  many  words  are  needed  by  singing  the  first  part  of  the  line 
and  clapping  to  see  how  many  words  need  to  be  filled  in. 

Book  Center 

Cromie,  William  J.  Steven  and  the  Green  Turtle.  Harper  and  Row. 

A  story  about  a  young  boy  in  Costa  Rica  and  his  pet  green  turtle.  Entertains  as  it  reveals 
natural  history  facts. 

Dickson,  Naida.  The  Toad  That  Couldn’t  Hop.  Denison. 

Timothy  can’t  hop  like  his  brothers  and  sisters;  he  can  only  hip-hip. 

Estes,  Shirley  Potter.  Robbie's  Friend  George.  Carolrhoda  Books. 

A  boy  discovers  that  his  pet  frog  is  happier  living  in  the  garden  than  in  a  coffee  can. 

Hallward,  Michael.  The  Enormous  Leap  of  Alphonse  Frog.  Nash  Pub. 

Alphonse  believes  that  he  is  unable  to  jump,  so  he  teaches  himself  to  walk. 

Ipcar,  Dahlov.  A  Flood  of  Creatures.  Holiday  House. 

A  fussy  old  lady  has  her  house  invaded  by  a  small  boy  and  a  crowd  of  animals.  They  are  all 
marooned  in  the  house  by  a  flood  and  by  the  time  the  waters  have  subsided,  the  old  lady  has 
become  fond  of  her  uninvited  friends  and  lets  them  all  stay. 
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Mayer,  Mercer.  A  Boy,  a  Dog,  and  a  Frog.  Dial  Press. 

A  boy  and  his  dog  set  out  with  a  net  and  a  pail  to  catch  a  frog.  After  many  attempts  and 
misadventures,  they  give  up  and  go  home.  A  picture  book;  no  text. 

Murdocca,  Sal.  Tuttle’s  Shell.  Lothrop,  Lee  &  Shepard. 

Tuttle,  a  turtle,  has  lost  his  shell  and  has  taken  refuge  in  a  pumpkin.  With  the  help  of  the 
woodland  creatures,  Tuttle  finds  the  thief  and  cleverly  gets  his  shell  back.  An  attractive  and 
funny  book. 

Paterson,  Diane.  Eat!  Dial  Press. 

A  little  girl  who’s  never  hungry  at  meal  times  is  helped  by  a  pet  frog. 

Pope,  Billy  N.  Your  World:  Let’s  Choose  a  Pet.  Taylor  Pub. 

Two  little  girls  visit  their  friends’  pets  to  help  them  decide  what  kind  of  pet  they  want. 

Scharen,  Beatrix.  Tillo.  Addison-Wesley  (Addisonian  Press). 

Three  Swiss  children  find  a  wounded  tawny  owl  and  bring  it  home  as  a  pet. 

Film  Center 

Films  Animal  School  Care  of  Your  Pets.  1 1  mins.,  color.  ITF. 

How  to  care  for  pets  and  the  responsibility  of  owning  a  pet. 

Care  of  Pets.  1 3  mins.,  color.  EBF. 

Discusses  various  techniques  in  the  care  of  pets. 

Wonders  in  a  Country  Stream.  1 1  mins.,  color.  CHIF. 

A  boy  and  girl  explore  a  stream  and  find  a  baby  turtle,  a  frog  and  a  pollywog,  and  other 

interesting  creatures. 


DECODING  SKILLS 


Objectives 

Identifying  words  through  context  (listening) 

Identifying  words  through  context  (reading) 

Identifying  and  recognizing  the  new  vocabulary  words 
Identifying  rhyming  words  in  poems 

Recognizing  and  identifying  the  phoneme-grapheme  correspondence  /t/t,  T 
Recognizing  and  identifying  the  phoneme-grapheme  correspondence  /t/t  in  the  final  position 
Acquiring  awareness  of  plural  forms  withs 
Identifying  words  using  graphemic  bases 

Materials  Needed 

Sentence  strips  (See  page  28) 

Word  cards  for  Jan’s,  and,  frog,  like,  frogs,  turtle 

Cards  for  Yes  and  No 

My  Sound  and  Letter  Book 

Catalogues  and  magazines 

Scissors  and  paste 

Lines  on  the  board  for  chalkboard  dictation 
Sheets  of  paper  lined  for  printing 

Cards  for  the  graphemic  bases  at,  an,  and,  and  letter  cards  P ,  t,  c,  m,  s;  c,  J,  p,  m,  f,  s,  h 
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Word  Meaning 


Identifying  words 
through  context 
(listening) 


Say  the  following  sentences,  one  at  a  time,  making  a  marked  pause  where  the  word  has  been 
left  out  each  time.  Elicit  from  the  children  a  word  to  complete  each  sentence.  When  a  word  has 
been  suggested,  repeat  the  sentence  with  the  word  in  it.  Have  the  pupils  determine  whether  or 
not  the  word  makes  sense  in  the  sentence  and  explain  why. 


Curt  tried  to _ what  Jan’s  pet  might  be. 

The  turtle _ Mr.  Mugs  on  the  nose. 

A _ would  be  a  good  pet  too. 

We  have  a  pet _ in  our  classroom. 

Jan  and  Curt _ each  other 

What  do  you _ your  pet? 

Make  sentence  strips  for  the  following  incomplete  sentences  and  cards  for  the  words  to  be 
considered  each  time.  Place  the  first  sentence  strip  in  the  pocket  chart  and  ask  the  children  to 
read  it  to  themselves.  Then  hold  up  the  word  cards  for  frog  and  frogs  and  have  the  children 
decide  which  word  belongs  in  the  sentence.  Ask  two  or  three  children  to  explain  the  reason  for 
the  choice.  The  reason  may  simply  be  that  the  chosen  word  “sounds  right”  or  “makes  sense.” 
Have  a  child  place  the  word  card  in  the  pocket  chart  in  the  space  indicated  in  the  sentence,  and 
let  the  group  read  the  completed  sentence  to  be  sure  the  right  word  has  been  chosen. 

Proceed  in  the  same  manner  with  the  other  sentence  strips. 

Jan  and  Curt  like  frogs  frog 

A  turtle  can  surprise  oh  Mr.  Mugs 

Here’s  a  ball  for  Jan’s  Jan 

Mommy  loves  Jan  and  Curt  like 


Identifying 
and  recognizing 
new  vocabulary 
words 


Make  sentence  strips  for  the  sentences  below  and  word  cards  for  the  new  words  Jan's,  and, 
frog,  like,  frogs,  turtle. 

Two  green  jumped  into  the  pond. 

A  crawls  very  slowly. 

Jan  has  a  little  green  as  a  pet. 

The  little  green  frog  is  pet. 

The  children  in  the  story  are  Jan  Curt. 

Mommy  and  Daddy  Jan  and  Curt. 

Place  the  word  cards  on  the  chalk  ledge  where  they  can  be  clearly  seen. 

Put  the  first  sentence  in  the  pocket  chart  and  read  it  to  the  pupils.  Have  them  tell  which  word 
on  the  chalk  ledge  belongs  in  the  sentence.  Ask  a  pupil  to  get  the  card  and  place  it  in  the  space 
in  the  sentence.  Read  the  completed  sentence  as  the  children  listen  to  make  sure  the  word 
selected  is  the  correct  one. 

Continue  in  the  same  manner  with  the  rest  of  the  sentences. 


Perceiving  Rhyme 

Listening  to  Read  the  following  poem  as  the  children  listen  for  the  words  that  rhyme. 

identify  rhyming 
words  in  poems 

Twenty  Froggies 

Twenty  froggies  went  to  school 
Down  beside  a  rushy  pool; 

Twenty  little  coats  of  green, 

Twenty  vests  all  white  and  clean. 
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“We  must  be  in  time,”  said  they, 
First  we  study,  then  we  play; 

That  is  how  we  keep  the  rule, 
When  we  froggies  go  to  school." 

George  Cooper 


Recognizing  and 
identifying  the 
phoneme-grapheme 
correspondence 
ItltT 

Key  Word:  turtle 


Phonemic  Analysis 

Step  1:  Hearing,  (a)  Say  the  following  words:  turtle,  Tiger,  tap.  Have  the  pupils  observe  that 
they  sound  alike  at  the  beginning.  Elicit  other  words  that  begin  with  the  same  sound. 

(b)  Read  sentences  similar  to  the  following  and  have  the  pupils  listen  for  words  beginning  like 
turtle: 

Tom,  Terry  and  Tim  were  playing  tag. 

Tammy  took  two  slices  of  toast. 

Baby  played  with  his  teddy  bear  and  his  toy  tiger. 

(c)  Say  a  number  of  words,  some  beginning  with  t  and  some  beginning  with  other  letters. 
Have  the  pupils  distinguish  which  words  begin  lik eturtle:toad,  tank,  job;  dust,  towel,  touch;  etc. 

Step  2:  Saying.  Say  some  words  beginning  like  turtle.  Have  the  pupils  watch  your  mouth 
closely  as  you  pronounce  the  initial  consonant.  Ask  the  pupils  to  say  the  word  turtle.  Invite 
volunteers  to  tell  what  they  did  with  their  tongue  as  they  said  the  first  sound.  They  should  report 
that  their  tongue  was  pressed  against  the  roof  of  the  mouth  near  the  base  of  the  upper  teeth. 
Pronounce  words  beginning  with  t  and  check  to  be  sure  each  pupil  is  producing  the  initial  sound 
correctly  as  he  or  she  says  the  word  after  you. 

Step  3:  Seeing.  Call  upon  some  pupils  whose  names  begin  with  t  to  stand  in  turn  and  tell  their 
names.  As  the  names  are  given,  print  them  in  a  column  on  the  board. 

Tom 

Tina 

Tanya 

Tony 

Have  the  pupils  notice  that  these  names  all  look  alike  at  the  beginning.  Recall  that  they  all 
start  with  a  capital  letter  because  they  are  the  names  of  people. 

Print  in  another  column  on  the  board,  saying  each  word  as  you  print  it: 

turtle 

tap 

tin 

tell 

Lead  the  pupils  to  see  that  these  words  all  look  alike  at  the  beginning. 

To  check  discrimination  of  initial  t,  place  the  following  words  on  the  chalkboard  saying  each 

word  for  the  pupils  as  you  print  it. 


tip 

tongue 

jam 

tone 

today 

tame 

tent 

cone 

Give  each  child  a  Yes  card  and  a  No  card.  Tell  the  pupils  that  you  are  going  to  point  to  each 
word  on  the  board  in  turn.  If  the  word  begins  withf ,  they  are  to  hold  up  their  Yes  cards.  If  the  word 
does  not  begin  with  t,  they  are  to  hold  up  their  No  cards. 

Step  4:  Printing.  See  Initial  Writing:  Printing  on  pages  16-17. 


t  T 
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Adding  to 

My  Sound  and 
Letter  Book 

Let  the  pupils  devote  two  pages  to  the  consonant  t.  Have  them  cut  pictures  from  catalogues 
or  magazines  and  paste  them  into  the  book,  or  they  may  draw  pictures  if  they  prefer.  Remind 
them  that  the  name  of  each  pictured  object  must  begin  like  turtle.  Have  them  print  the  letter 

Recognizing  and 
identifying  the 
phoneme-grapmeme 
correspondence 
/t/tin  the 
final  position 

under  each  picture,  using  capital  T  under  some  pictures  and  small  t  under  others. 

Step  1:  Hearing.  “Up  to  now,  we  have  been  listening  for  the  beginning  sounds  of  words.  But 
words  have  more  than  one  sound  in  them.  For  example,  we  can  often  hear  the  sound  that  t 
stands  for  at  the  end  of  words.  Listen.” 

(a)  Say  jet,  Pat,  pet,  it,  what,  making  sure  that  the  final  sound  in  each  word  can  be  clearly 
heard. 

“Did  everyone  hear  the  sound  that  t  stands  for  at  the  end  of  these  words?” 

(b)  “Now  1  am  going  to  say  some  more  words,  and  1  want  you  to  listen  for  words  that  end  like 
jet.”  Say  groups  of  three  words,  two  in  each  group  ending  with  t  and  one  ending  with  another 
consonant.  Have  the  pupils  listen  to  identify  the  words  in  each  group  which  end  with  the  sound 
heard  at  the  end  of  jet:  get,  Jan,  but;  frog,  bat,  light;  look,  lot,  wet;  etc.  Continue  with  similar 
groups  of  words  until  you  are  sure  the  children  are  able  to  distinguish  the  final  sound  rep¬ 
resented  by  t. 

Step  2:  Saying.  Say  a  number  of  words  ending  in  t  and  have  the  pupils  repeat  them  after  you. 
Ask  the  pupils  to  suggest  other  words  that  end  like  jet. 

Step  3:Seeing.  Print  the  following  words  on  the  chalkboard  in  a  column: 

jet 

Pat 

pet 

it 

Ask  a  pupil  to  read  the  words  as  the  others  listen  for  the  last  sound  in  each  one.  Have  the 
children  realize  that  these  words  all  sound  alike  at  the  end. 

Call  attention  to  the  last  letter  of  each  word  and  lead  the  pupils  to  see  that  the  words  all  look 
alike  at  the  end.  Have  the  final  letter  identified  as  t. 

Step  4:  Using.  Explain  that  we  can  make  new  words  by  changing  the  last  letter  of  some  words 
we  already  know  to  t.  To  demonstrate,  print  can  on  the  chalkboard.  Ask  a  child  to  come  to  the 
board,  erase  the  letter  n  from  the  end  of  can,  and  print  t  in  its  place.  Have  the  word  thus  formed 
identified  as  cat.  Do  the  same  with  the  following: 

dog  —  dot  run  —  rut  is  —  it 

Chalkboard 
dictation: 
listening 
and  printing 

Following  the  procedure  outlined  on  page  1 1 ,  dictate  the  following  words  and  have  the  pupils 
print  the  first  letter  of  each  one  on  the  board  or  on  lined  sheets  of  paper  at  their  seats.  Don’t 
forget  the  reinforcement  activities  of  circling  and  erasing  or  crossing  out  in  response  to  other 
dictated  words  beginning  with  the  same  consonants. 

The  following  sentences  may  be  used  to  present  the  words: 

Group  1 

Jan’s  pet  is  a  little  frog  —  pet. 

Birds  were  singing  in  the  trees  —  singing. 

Did  you  fill  the  dog’s  water  dish  —  fill? 

Jan  held  the  frog  in  her  hand  —  hand. 

Curt  likes  orange  juice  —  juice. 

Jan  had  a  good  time  at  camp  —  time. 

Group  2 

Mr.  Mugs  found  a  bone  —  found. 

Have  you  ever  had  a  ride  in  a  jeep  —  jeep? 

Mommy  likes  hard  candies  best  —  hard. 

Please  put  maple  syrup  on  my  pancakes  -  syrup. 

It’s  Mark’s  turn  to  be  “it”  —  turn. 

Pat  has  a  new  pink  dress  —  pink 
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Group  3 


A  surprise  party  is  fun  —  surprise. 

Curt  drew  a  picture  of  Mr.  Mugs  —  picture. 

Would  you  rather  have  beets  or  turnips  —  turnips? 
Mommy  sewed  a  patch  on  my  brother’s  jeans  —  jeans. 
Jan  has  long  hair — hair.  . 

That  dog  is  getting  too  fat  —  fat. 

Group  4 

A  frog  has  a  long  tongue  —  tongue. 

Put  the  knives  and  forks  on  the  table  —  forks. 

Jerry  joined  the  camera  club  —  joined. 

The  toy  boat  sailed  across  the  pond  —  sailed. 

There  were  a  lot  of  people  in  the  store  —  people. 

That  parcel  is  too  heavy  to  carry  home  —  heavy. 


Acquiring 
awareness  of 
the  plural 
form  with  s 

Identifying 
words  using 
graphemic  bases 


Reading  in 
context 
words  formed  on 
graphemic  bases 


Additional  practice  in  the  phonemic  analysis  of  /t/t,  T  is  given  in  “Build  a  Puzzle  and I  T  ox 
in  Alternative  Strategies.  See  also  the  Mr.  Mugs  Book  and  the  Spirit  Duplication  Masters/ 
Self-Help  Activities  under  Independent  Activities. 

Structural  Analysis 

Awareness  of  the  formation  of  plurals  by  adding  s  to  the  root  word  is  developed  in  Language 
Development. 

Pocket  Chart  Procedure 

Make  cards  for  the  graphemic  bases  at,  an,  and  and  the  necessary  letter  cards,  and  follow 
the  procedure  given  on  page  12. 

P  at  c  an  s  and 

t  J  h 

c  P 

m  m 

f  f 

Chalkboard  Procedure 

List  the  following  columns  of  words  on  the  chalkboard  and  follow  the  procedure  given  on 
page  13. 


Pat 

can 

and 

tat 

Jan 

sand 

cat 

pan 

hand 

mat 

man 

sat 

fan 

Place  the  following  sentences  on  the  chalkboard: 

Can  you  tat? 

Jan  sat  on  a  mat. 

I  like  sand 

Pat  can  get  a  tan 

Daddy  can  get  Mommy  a  fan. 

A  frog  sat  on  my  hand. 

Point  to  the  sentences  in  random  order  and  call  upon  a  pupil  to  read  the  indicated  sentence 
each  time.  Make  sure  that  every  child  in  the  group  has  an  opportunity  to  read  at  least  one 
sentence,  pointing  to  some  sentences  more  than  once  if  necessary. 
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LANGUAGE  DEVELOPMENT 


Objectives 

Discriminating  between  finished  and  unfinished  sentences  and  questions;  realizing  that  a 
variety  of  words  may  be  used  to  complete  sentences  and  questions  (listening) 
Discriminating  between  finished  and  unfinished  sentences  and  questions;  realizing  that  a 
variety  of  words  may  be  used  to  complete  sentences  and  questions  (reading) 

Acquiring  awareness  of  verb  ending  s 
Identifying  letters  of  the  alphabet  by  name 
Recognizing  alphabetic  sequence 

Materials  Needed 

Sentence  strips  (See  page  33) 

12  blank  word  cards 
A  period  card  and  a  question  mark  card 
Alphabet  chart 

Letter  tickets  for  the  complete  alphabet,  in  both  capitals  and  small-letter  forms 


Discriminating 
between  finished 
and  unfinished 
sentences  and 
questions; 
completing 
sentences  and 
questions; 
realizing  that  a 
variety  of  words 
will  complete 
sentences  and 
questions 
correctly 
(listening) 


Sentence  Awareness 

Remind  the  children  that  when  we  tell  or  ask  someone  something,  we  must  be  sure  to  tell  or 
ask  the  whole  thing,  so  that  the  other  person  will  know  what  we  mean. 

Read  the  following  sentence,  ending  with  an  unfinished  inflection  of  the  voice: 

Jan  has  fun  at . 

Ask:  “Is  that  finished?  Why  not?” 

“No,  it  isn’t  finished  because  it  doesn’t  tell  where  Jan  has  fun.  It  doesn't  tell  the  whole  thing. 
Who  can  tell  us  where  Jan  might  have  fun?” 

“At  camp?  Let’s  put  camp  in  the  sentence.” 

Read  the  completed  sentence,  indicating  by  voice  intonation  that  it  is  finished. 

Jan  has  fun  at  camp. 

“Is  the  sentence  finished  now?  Does  it  make  sense?” 

“Yes,  it  is  finished  because  it  tells  where  Jan  had  fun.  It  tells  the  whole  thing.  And  it  makes 
sense  because  Jan  does  have  fun  at  camp. 

“Camp  isn’t  the  only  place  where  Jan  has  fun.  Who  can  tell  us  another  place  where  Jan  might 
have  fun?” 

“At  home?  Let’s  puthome  in  the  sentence  to  see  if  it  makes  sense.  Listen.” 

Jan  has  fun  at  home. 

“Does  that  make  sense?  Yes,  it  makes  sense  because  Jan  probably  does  have  fun  at  home.” 

Elicit  another  one  or  two  places  where  Jan  might  have  fun;  for  example,  school  and  the  park, 
and  have  the  pupils  verify  that  they  make  sense. 

Read  all  the  sentences  again: 

Jan  has  fun  at  camp. 

Jan  has  fun  at  home. 

Jan  has  fun  at  school. 

Jan  has  fun  at  the  park. 

“We  used  four  different  words  to  finish  the  sentence,  and  they  all  make  sense.  This  often 
happens.  A  lot  of  different  words  may  finish  a  sentence  and  make  sense  in  it.” 

Read  the  following  and  have  the  children  determine  whether  each  one  is  finished  or  not.  Elicit 
a  variety  of  words  to  finish  each  unfinished  sentence  or  question,  in  the  manner  described 
above. 
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Discriminating 
between  finished 
and  unfinished 
sentences  and 
questions; 
completing 
sentences  and 
questions; 
realizing  that 
a  variety  of 
words  can  be  used 
to  complete 
sentences  and 
questions 
correctly 
(reading) 


Becoming  aware 
of  verb  ending  s 


Curt  has  a . 

Mommy  and  Daddy  were  glad  to  see  Jan. 

How  do  you  catch  a . ? 

Where  did  Jan  go  for  her  holidays? 

Does  Mr.  Mugs  like . ? 

“Now  let’s  see  if  we  can  do  the  same  thing  with  sentences  we  read.” 

Make  sentence  strips  for  the  following  incomplete  sentences  and  questions,  and  have 
available  about  a  dozen  blank  cards  of  word-card  size. 

Come  and  see  my 

I  like 

Can  you  see  a 
What  is  on 

Place  the  first  incomplete  sentence  in  the  pocket  chart.  As  the  children  read  silently,  sweep 
your  hand  from  left  to  right  under  the  sentence  and  read  it  aloud,  ending  with  an  unfinished 
intonation  of  the  voice. 

“Is  this  finished?  Why  not?” 

“No,  it  isn't  finished  because  it  doesn’t  tell  the  whole  thing.  It  doesn’t  tell  what  we  are  to  come 
and  see.  Who  can  tell  us  a  word  that  might  finish  it?” 

"Pet?  Let’s  put  pet  in  the  sentence.”  Print  pet  on  a  blank  word  card  and  ask  the  child  who 
suggested  the  word  to  put  it  in  the  pocket  chart  at  the  end  of  the  sentence. 

Sweep  your  hand  under  the  sentence  and  read  it  aloud,  ending  with  a  finished  inflection.  Is 
the  sentence  finished  now?  Does  it  make  sense?  Yes,  it’s  finished  because  it  tells  us  what  we 
are  to  come  and  see,  and  it  makes  sense  because  people  might  ask  us  to  come  and  see  their 
pets.” 

“This  sentence  tells  us  something.  What  should  I  put  at  the  end,  to  show  that  it  is  finished? 

“Yes,  I  should  put  a  period.”  Place  the  period  card  in  the  pocket  chart  at  the  end  of  the 
sentence. 

Elicit  two  or  three  other  words  that  might  finish  the  sentence  and  make  sense;  for  example, 
frog,  dog,  turtle,  etc.  Follow  the  same  procedure  in  determining  whether  the  sentence  is 
finished  and  makes  sense. 

Place  the  cards  for  the  various  words  that  have  been  suggested  in  the  pocket  chart  at  the  end 
of  the  sentence  again,  in  turn,  and  have  the  sentence  read  each  time. 

“We  used  a  different  word  to  finish  the  sentence  each  time  and  they  all  make  sense.  This 
often  happens  when  we  read  or  write.  We  may  find  that  a  lot  of  different  words  may  finish  a 
sentence  and  make  sense  in  it.” 

Follow  the  same  procedure  with  the  other  sentence  and  the  questions. 

Root  Words  and  Endings 

Explain  to  the  children  that  you  are  going  to  say  two  sentences.  In  the  sentences  there  are 
two  words  that  sound  almost  the  same,  but  have  a  different  sound  at  the  end.  Ask  the  pupils  to 
listen  for  the  two  words.  Say: 

Pat  and  Curt  come  to  school. 

Jan  comes  with  them. 

Repeat  the  sentences  until  come  and  comes  are  identified. 

Illustrate  the  use  of  the  two  forms  further  by  saying  the  following  sentences  as  the  children 
listen  to  note  which  form  of  the  word  you  use  each  time. 

Jan  comes  home  from  camp. 

Curt  and  Mr.  Mugs  come  to  play  with  Pat. 

Daddy  comes  home  at  six  o’clock. 

Mommy  comes  to  tuck  me  in  at  night. 

We  come  to  the  park. 

Mr.  Mugs  comes  when  Curt  calls  him. 

Milk  comes  in  a  carton  or  a  jug  or  a  bag. 
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Identifying 
letters  of  the 
alphabet  by  name 

Supplying 
letters  to 
complete 
sequences 


Capitalizing 
Left-right  progression 
Punctuating 
Alphabet  Skills 


Lead  the  pupils  to  see  that  when  we  are  speaking  about  one  other  person  or  thing,  we  use 
comes.  The  rest  of  the  time  we  use  come.  Analyze  some  of  the  sentences,  if  necessary,  to 
make  the  generalization  clear. 

“This  happens  with  other  words  too.”  Illustrate  with  the  following  sentences: 

I  like  frogs. 

Jan  likes  frogs,  too. 

Curt  and  Pat  run  fast. 

Mr.  Mugs  runs  fast. 

Daddy  and  Mommy  love  Curt. 

Curt  loves  Daddy  and  Mommy. 

Alphabet  Skills 

Give  more  practice  in  recognizing  and  naming  letters  of  the  alphabet.  Point  to  letters  on  the 
alphabet  chart  at  random  and  have  the  pupils  identify  them  by  name.  Work  in  this  manner  with 
both  capitals  and  small  letters. 

On  the  chalk  ledge  place  the  letter  cards  A,  B,  C,  D  in  alphabetic  order.  Arrange  the  rest  of  the 
letter  cards  in  random  order  face  up  on  a  table. 

Ask  the  pupils  to  tell  which  letter  comes  after  A,  B,  C,  D  in  the  alphabet.  When  E  has  been 
named,  have  a  child  find  the  E  card  on  the  table  and  place  it  on  the  chalk  ledge  at  the  end  of  the 
sequence. 

Work  in  the  same  manner  with  V,  W,  X,  Y,  and  L,  M,  N,  O. 

Skills  Involved  in  Other  Strands  of  the  Lesson  Plan 

Capitalization  of  names  is  involved  in  Decoding  Skills:  Phonemic  Analysis. 

Left-right  progression  is  indicated  in  “Sentence  Awareness”  above. 

Periods  and  question  marks  are  used  in  “Sentence  Awareness”  above. 

Practice  in  recognizing  letters  of  the  alphabet  is  given  in  Alternative  Strategies  -  “Treasure 
Chest.” 


INITIAL  WRITING 


Objectives 

Rereading  and  building  stories  from  Writing  My  Own  Reader 
Expanding  word  recognition  by  means  of  word  banks 
Giving  an  oral  description 

Acquiring  awareness  of  an  author’s  technique  for  building  suspense 
Finger-spacing  between  words 

Materials  Needed 

Writing  My  Own  Reader 

Word  tickets  for  stories  in  Writing  My  Own  Reader 
Sheets  of  paper  lined  for  printing 

Developing  Readiness  for  Creative  Writing 

Writing  My  Own 

Reader  Give  the  children  the  opportunity  to  reread  and  build  stories  from  Writing  My  Own  Reader. 

Word  Banks  In  Level  One  it  was  recommended  that  each  child  have  a  word  bank,  in  which  was  stored  a 

word  card  for  each  core  vocabulary  word  and  a  period  and  a  question  mark  card.  This  practice 
can  be  expanded  to  include  the  following  items: 

(a)  word  cards  for  personal  vocabulary  dictated  in  Writing  My  Own  Reader; 

(b)  word  cards  for  any  words  the  child  requests  for  personal  use. 

If  the  word  banks  used  in  Level  One  are  available  and  reasonably  intact,  they  may  be  used  for 
the  Level  Two  word  banks.  If  new  containers  are  needed,  shoe  boxes  or  small  plastic  contain¬ 
ers  that  can  be  easily  stacked  are  ideal  for  the  purpose. 
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Giving  an  oral 
description 

Acquiring 
awareness  of  a 
technique  for 
building  suspense 


Finger-spacing 
between  words 


Reviewing  the 
printing  of 
T,  t 


To  supply  the  personal  word  cards,  have  a  container  of  blank  cards  cut  to  size  located  in  a 
specific  place  accessible  to  the  children.  When  a  child  wants  a  word,  he  or  she  gets  a  blank  card 
and  takes  it  and  a  pencil,  magic  marker,  or  crayon  to  the  teacher.  The  teacher  prints  the  word  on 
the  card  for  the  child,  who  uses  it  for  the  immediate  purpose  and  then  stores  it  in  his  or  her  word 
bank. 

When,  later,  the  children  have  acquired  sufficient  printing  skills,  the  words  in  the  word  banks 
will  provide  a  nucleus  for  the  making  of  the  pupils’  individual  dictionaries. 

In  Integrative  Options  the  pupils  are  asked  to  give  an  oral  description  of  a  turtle  and  the  way  it 
moves. 

In  Comprehension  the  pupils  help  to  gather  together  known  fact  and  organize  them  into  a 
riddle.  This  should  help  in  developing  an  awareness  of  the  fact  that  giving  information  a  little  at  a 
time  is  one  way  to  build  suspense  in  a  story. 

Printing 

Remind  the  children  that  the  letters  in  a  word  are  printed  close  together,  and  that  a  space  is 
left  after  each  word  to  show  where  that  word  ends  and  the  next  one  begins.  Have  them  look  at 
the  first  line  of  text  on  page  13  of  the  reader,  to  notice  the  space  after  each  word.  Call  special 
attention  to  the  space  between  Mr.  and  Mugs  and  note  that  even  when  it  is  all  one  name,  if  there 
are  two  parts  to  a  name  a  space  is  left  after  each  part. 

“We  have  to  do  the  same  thing  when  we  print  or  write.  Whenever  we  print  or  write  more  than 
one  word,  we  have  to  be  sure  to  leave  a  space  after  each  word,  to  show  where  it  ends.  The  best 
way  to  get  the  space  right  is  to  use  your  finger.  When  you  finish  printing  a  word,  put  your  finger 
on  the  paper  at  the  end  of  the  word  and  start  the  next  word  on  the  other  side  of  your  finger.' 

Group  the  children  around  you  and  have  them  watch  as  you  print  a  pet,  a  ball,  Mr.  Mugs, 
using  finger-spacing  beteena  and  pet,  a  and  ball,  and  Mr.  and  Mugs. 

Print  the  words  on  the  board  to  serve  as  models.  Distribute  sheets  of  paper  lined  for  printing, 
and  have  the  pupils  print: 

a  pet 
a  ball 
Mr.  Mugs 

Make  sure  the  children  use  their  fingers  to  space  between  the  words.  Give  help  or  demon¬ 
strate  the  process  again  if  necessary. 

Additional  practice  in  printing  names  is  provided  in  the  Spirit  Duplication  Masters/Seif-Help 
Activities  under  Independent  Activities. 

If  some  children  are  having  difficulty  in  printing  T  or  t,  review  the  formation  of  these  letters, 
following  the  procedure  outlined  on  pages  1 6-1 7. 

Practice  in  printing  T  and  t  is  given  in  Decoding  Skills:  Phonemic  Analysis  in  connection  with 
My  Sound  and  Letter  Book  and  in  the  Mr.  Mugs  Book  and  the  Spirit  Duplication 
Masters  /Self-Help  Activities  under  Independent  Activities. 


INDEPENDENT  ACTIVITIES 


Mr.  Mugs  Book 

Page  5.  Comprehension/Word  Recognition.  Answering  riddles,  using  word  and  picture  clues. 
Page  6.  Phonemic  Analysis/Structural  Analysis.  Coloring  objects  whose  names  end  with  t  and 
are  formed  on  the  graphemic  bases  at,  et. 

Page  7.  Phonemic  Analysis.  Cutting  and  pasting  to  form  capital  T. 

Spirit  Duplication  Masters/Seif-Help  Activities 

Page  3.  Phonemic  Analysis/Printing.  Coloring  pictures  whose  names  begin  with  t.  Printing  t. 
Page 4.  Phonemic  Analysis/Printing.  Coloring  pictures  of  objects  whose  names  end  with  t. 
Printing  words. 

Page  5.  Printing.  Printing  names,  using  models  and  starting  points. 

Page  6.  Printing/Word  Recognition.  Matching  words  and  pictures.  Printing  words. 
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ALTERNATIVE  STRATEGIES 


Objectives 

Recognizing  and  identifying  words,  initial  phoneme-grapheme  correspondences,  and  letters  of 
the  alphabet 

Identifying  and  recognizing  the  phoneme-grapheme  correspondence  /t/t,  T 


Treasure  Chest 


vocabulary  Objectives 

Recognition; 

Phonemic  Matching  first  letters  of  words  with  alphabet  cards 

Analysis;  Reinforcing  vocabulary  recognition 

Alphabet  Skills 

Number  of  Players 

Any  number 

Materials  Needed 

A  set  of  cards  for  Jan,  oh,  Jan’s,  and,  frog,  like,  frogs,  turtle,  and  any  other  words  taught  to  this 
point 

A  set  of  alphabet  cards 

An  attractive  homemade  treasure  chest 


Procedure 

Place  the  alphabet  cards  in  the  treasure  chest.  Arrange  the  word  cards  on  the  chalk  ledge. 
The  first  player  draws  a  letter  card  from  the  treasure  chest  and  tries  to  find  all  the  words  on  the 
chalk  ledge  that  begin  with  that  letter.  If  the  child  can  say  the  words  correctly,  he/she  may 
choose  the  person  who  is  to  have  the  next  turn. 

Some  letters  will  not  have  words  to  correspond.  In  that  case  the  player  names  the  letter. 
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Build  a  Puzzle 


Decoding  Skills: 
Phonemic  Analysis 


Decoding  Skills: 
Phonemic  Analysis 


Objective 

Strengthening  auditory  and  visual  perception  of  initial  /t/t,  T 

Number  of  Players 

One 

Materials  Needed 

Puzzle  parts  with  “t”  pictures  on  them,  shaped  so  that  they  can  be  fitted  together  to  form  T ,  in  the 
manner  of  a  jigsaw  puzzle 


Procedure 

The  child  pieces  together  the  parts  of  the  puzzle  in  such  a  way  that  the  letter  T  is  formed.  He  or 
she  then  reads  the  pictures  to  a  friend. 

“T”  Box 

Objective 

Increasing  auditory  perception  of  initial  /t/ 

Number  of  Players 

Two 

Materials  Needed 

A  box 

An  assortment  of  articles  whose  names  begin  with  t  —  a  turtle,  a  towel,  a  tie,  a  toothbrush, 
toothpaste,  the  letter  two,  the  letter  ten,  a  teabag,  a  top,  etc. 

A  few  articles  whose  names  do  not  begin  with  t 

Procedure  1 

Place  all  the  articles  on  a  table  or  desk.  The  pupils  are  required  to  choose  an  article,  say  its 
name,  and,  if  its  name  begins  with  t,  put  it  into  the  “T”  Box. 

Procedure  2 

If  the  activity  is  to  be  done  by  an  individual,  make  some  small  printed  "t”  cards.  The  child  puts 
all  the  objects  on  the  table  and  then  places  a  “t”  card  next  to  each  object  whose  name  begins 
with  t. 
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The  Raccoon 


Pages  14-17 


COMPREHENSION 


Locating  title  in  table  of  contents 
Recalling  story  details 
Formulating  questions 
Observing  picture  details 
Drawing  and  supporting  inferences 
Interpreting  feelings  of  story  character 
Recognizing  and  identifying  text  details 
to  verify  answers 
Predicting  outcome 
Inferring  feelings 
Comparing  ideas 
Identifying  story  speakers 
Valuing 

Recalling  story  sequence 


LANGUAGE  DEVELOPMENT 


Developing  sentence  awareness: 
discriminating  between  finished  and 
unfinished  sentences  and  questions; 
realizing  that  a  variety  of  words  may 
be  used  to  complete  sentences  and 
questions  —  listening  and  reading 
Composing  sentences  and  questions 
Recognizing  verb  endings  through  oral 
usage 

Recognizing  alphabetic  sequence 
Recognizing  and  identifying  capitalized 
and  small-letter  forms 
Noting  left-right  progression 
Using  punctuation  —  periods  and 
question  marks 


ALTERNATIVE  STRATEGIES 


Recognizing  and  identifying  the  phoneme- 
grapheme  correspondence  /r/r,R 
Recognizing  auditory  perception  of 
/h/,  /j/,  /t/,  /r/ 


INTEGRATIVE  OPTIONS 


Environmental  Studies:  Science  — 
developing  the  anti-pollution  habit 
Visual  Arts  —  making  anti-pollution 
posters  for  the  school  environment 
Music  —  integrating  music  symbols,  word 
symbols,  and  spoken  words;  reading 
fluently 

Books  —  reading  independently 
Films  —  developing  visual  and  auditory 
senses 


INITIAL  WRITING 


Developing  readiness  for  creative  writing 
—  rereading  and  building  stories  from 
Writing  My  Own  Reader 
Relating  personal  experiences 
Integrating  speaking,  writing,  and 
reading  relationships  —  making 
vocabulary  charts 

Acquiring  awareness  of  story  structure 
and  sequence 
Printing  sentences 
Reviewing  the  printing  of  R,r 


Literary  Appreciation* 


Relating  story  and  picture 
Inferring  story  characters'  feelings 
Drawing  inferences  about  story 
characters’  actions 
Valuing  story  characters 
Recalling  story  sequence 
Acquiring  awareness  of  story  structure 
and  sequence 
Predicting  outcome 
Reading  supplementary  books 


DECODING  SKILLS 


Identifying  words  through  context  — 
listening 

Identifying  words  through  context; 
discriminating  between  words  of  similar 
configuration  —  reading 

Identifying  and  recognizing  new  words  — 
raccoon,  the 

Recognizing  and  identifying  the 
phoneme-grapheme  correspondence 
/r/r,R 

Identifying  and  recognizing  inflectional 
endings 


INDEPENDENT  ACTIVITIES 


Mr.  Mugs  Book:  page  9  —  developing 
comprehension  by  practicing  sequence 
pages  12,13  —  practicing  structural 
analysis  using  singular  and  plural  verb 
forms  to  complete  sentences;  phonemic 
analysis  of  /r/r,R 

Spirit  Duplication  Masters/Seif-Help 
Activities:  pages  7,8  —  practicing 
phonemic  analysis  printing  R,r; 
matching  rhyming  words 
pages  9,10  —  printing  and 
illustrating  words;  choosing  and  printing 
the  correct  word  for  the  illustration 


Listening* 


Listening  attentively  in  discussions 
Listening  to  match  words  to  music 
Listening  to  films 

Listening  to  identify  words  through 
context 

Listening  to  identify  the  phoneme- 
grapheme  correspondence  /r/r,R 
Listening  to  identify  inflectional 
endings 

Listening  to  develop  sentence  awareness 
Listening  to  complete  sentences  and 
questions 

Listening  to  recognize  verb  endings 
Listening  to  review  perception  of 
/h/,  /j/,  /t/,  /r/ 


*  Objectives  listed  in  these  areas  are  drawn  from  preceding  strands. 
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COMPREHENSION 


Objectives 

Locating  title  in  table  of  contents 

Recalling  story  details 

Formulating  questions 

Observing  picture  details 

Drawing  and  supporting  inferences 

Interpreting  feelings  of  story  character 

Recognizing  and  identifying  text  details  to  verify  answers 

Predicting  outcome 

Inferring  feelings 

Comparing  ideas 

Identifying  story  speakers 

Valuing 

Recalling  story  sequence 


Using  table 
of  contents 

Discussing 

details; 

formulating 

questions 


Pages  14-15 


Noting 
picture  details; 
inferring; 
recalling 
story  details; 
posing  questions 


Reading  and 
interpreting 


Verifying 
an  answer 


Developing  Pupil  Inquiry 

Have  the  children  find  the  title  of  the  story  in  the  table  of  contents.  Write  the  title  on  the 
chalkboard  and  ask  volunteers  to  try  reading  it.  If  no  one  is  able  to  do  so,  tell  the  group  what  it  is. 

With  the  children  discuss  what  kind  of  animal  a  raccoon  is  and  what  it  looks  like.  Then  ask  the 
pupils  what  questions  they  would  like  to  ask  about  this  story.  When  the  children  have  asked 
their  questions,  print  them  on  the  chalkboard  or  on  a  sheet  of  newsprint  together  with  the 
children’s  names.  The  pupils  will  probably  suggest  questions  such  as,  “Where  is  the  raccoon? 
What  does  the  raccoon  do?” 

Ask  the  pupils  on  what  page  the  third  story  begins.  Suggest  that  they  turn  to  page  14  to  see 
what  they  can  find  out  about  the  raccoon. 

Let  the  group  examine  the  pictures  on  pages  1 4  and  1 5.  Establish  that  Curt,  Jan,  Daddy,  and 
Mommy  are  still  at  the  camp. 

“What  are  Curt  and  Jan  doing?  Why  do  you  think  they  are  running?” 

Have  the  children  briefly  discuss  what  is  happening  in  the  two  pictures.  Recall  the  previous 
story  in  which  Mr.  Mugs  was  curious  about  a  turtle  and  was  bitten  on  the  nose.  Elicit  that  Mr. 
Mugs  is  probably  curious  about  the  raccoon  too. 

The  illustrations  on  these  pages  will  give  the  pupils  the  answer  to  the  first  question.  Ask  them 
how  they  can  prove  that  the  animal  in  the  pictures  is  the  raccoon.  (By  reading  the  text)  Then  ask 
the  children  what  other  questions  they  would  like  to  ask  about  the  raccoon.  Print  these 
questions  on  the  chalkboard. 

Joe  —  Where  is  the  raccoon? 

Zelda  —  What  does  the  raccoon  do? 

Jenny  —  Will  Mr.  Mugs  and  the  raccoon  be  friends? 

“Let’s  read  the  story  to  see  whether  we  can  find  the  answers  to  our  questions.” 

Developing  Pupil  Response 

Direct  the  pupils  to  read  the  first  two  pages  of  the  story  silently.  Then  establish  that  Curt  is 
calling  out  to  Mr.  Mugs  and  have  one  or  two  pupils  read  the  lines  aloud  the  way  they  think  Curt 
would  speak. 

Refer  to  the  question  box.  “Did  you  find  out  whether  the  animal  in  the  pictures  is  the  raccoon? 
Read  the  line  that  proves  it.” 

“Where  is  the  raccoon?”  Elicit  that  the  raccoon  is  at  Jan’s  camp  and  that  it  is  standing 
between  two  garbage  cans  and  a  box.  Check  off  the  first  question.  If  there  are  other  questions  in 
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Pages  16-17 

Inferring 
feelings; 
comparing  ideas 

Establishing 
story  speaker; 
recalling 
details; 
verifying 


Drawing 

inferences 


Inferring 

feelings 

Inferring 

Inferring 

feelings 

Inferring; 

valuing 


Rereading; 
retelling  the 
story; 
recalling 
sequence 


Environmental 
Studies:  Science 


the  question  box  that  can  be  answered  at  this  point,  have  the  pupils  discuss  them  and  then 
check  them  off. 

“What  might  happen  next?  Do  you  think  Mr.  Mugs  will  go  back  to  Curt?  (These  questions  may 
be  added  to  the  question  box.) 

“Let’s  see  whether  we  can  find  the  answers  to  the  rest  of  our  questions  in  the  next  part  of  the 
story.” 

Guide  the  pupils  in  interpreting  the  pictures.  “What  is  happening?  How  does  Mr.  Mugs  feel? 
What  are  Curt  and  Jan  doing?  How  does  the  raccoon  feel?  How  do  you  know?  Is  this  what  you 
thought  would  happen?”  Let  the  pupils  compare  what  happened  with  their  earlier  speculations 
about  Mr.  Mug’s  encounter  with  the  raccoon. 

Have  the  pupils  read  silently  to  see  what  further  details  the  text  gives  about  what  is 
happening.  Then  establish  who  is  speaking  and  have  the  children  tell  what  they  found  out  in 
their  reading.  They  will  probably  say  they  found  out  that  the  raccoon  likes  Mr.  Mugs  and  that 
Curt  is  telling  Mr.  Mugs  to  run  away  from  the  raccoon.  Ask  individual  pupils  to  read  aloud  the 
lines  that  verify  their  answers. 

Direct  the  pupils’  attention  to  the  question  box,  to  find  out  whether  all  the  questions  have  been 
answered  and  what  the  answers  are.  Have  the  children  check  off  the  questions  as  they  are 
answered  and  verified  in  the  text.  Encourage  the  children  to  infer  or  speculate  upon  the  answers 
to  any  questions  that  cannot  be  answered  in  the  story  text.  Then  have  the  pupils  check  them  off 
in  the  question  box. 


Synthesizing. 

For  a  further  discussion  of  the  story,  you  may  wish  to  select  some  of  the  following  questions. 

1 .  “Where  do  you  think  the  raccoon  came  from?” 

2.  “What  do  you  think  he  was  doing  between  the  garbage  cans  and  the  box?” 

3.  “Why  do  you  think  Mr.  Mugs  went  to  see  the  raccoon?” 

4.  “How  did  Mr.  Mugs  feel  toward  the  raccoon  at  first?  How  did  the  raccoon  feel  toward  Mr. 
Mugs?”  (Refer  to  the  illustrations  on  pages  1 4  and  1 5.) 

5.  “Why  do  you  think  Curt  and  Jan  wanted  to  get  Mr.  Mugs  away  from  the  raccoon?” 

6.  “Why  did  Mr.  Mugs  run  away  from  the  raccoon?  Why  was  he  frightened?” 

7.  “How  did  Jan  and  Curt  feel  when  Mr.  Mugs  ran  away?  How  do  you  know?” 

8.  “Was  Mr.  Mugs  brave?” 

9.  “Do  you  think  Curt  still  loves  Mr.  Mugs  even  though  he  wasn’t  brave  and  ran  away  from  the 
raccoon?  Why  do  you  think  as  you  do?” 

Developing  Comprehension,  Research,  and  Listening  Skills 

Literal  Comprehension:  Sequence.  Allow  the  pupils  to  read  silently  the  entire  text  and  the 
pictures  from  pages  6  to  17.  (Depending  on  their  progress  in  reading,  it  may  be  necessary  for 
some  children  to  read  all  or  some  of  the  stories  orally  under  your  guidance.)  When  they  have 
finished,  encourage  them  to  tell  the  story  in  their  own  words.  If  the  story  events  are  not  given  in 
correct  chronological  order,  establish  the  correct  sequence  of  events  through  discussion  of  the 
text  and  the  illustrations. 

Additional  practice  in  sequence  is  provided  in  the  Mr.  Mugs  Book;  see  Independent 
Activities. 


INTEGRATIVE  OPTIONS 

Interest  Center:  “Woodland  Animals.”  Set  up  an  interest  center,  containing  books,  pic¬ 
tures,  films,  and  filmstrips  about  squirrels,  chipmunks,  raccoons,  badgers,  gophers,  por¬ 
cupines,  etc. 

To  stimulate  inquiry  and  research,  pose  such  questions  as:  “Where  do  these  animals  live? 
What  do  these  animals  eat?” 

Let  each  child  choose  one  of  the  animals  and  try,  by  inquiry,  to  find  the  answers  to  the 
questions.  When  they  have  finished  their  research,  allow  time  for  the  pupils  to  report  on  and 
compare  their  findings. 
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Environmental 

Studies 


Visual  Arts 

Music 


Developing  the  Anti-Pollution  Habit.  Through  discussion,  develop  the  idea  that  we  must  all 
be  concerned  with  the  cleanliness  of  our  immediate  environment  and  that  we  share  the 
responsiblity  of  looking  after  it.  One  immediate  and  practical  application  might  be  to  take  the 
group  outside  and  let  them  tidy  up  the  schoolyard. 

Making  Posters.  Have  the  pupils  make  posters  to  alert  other  youngsters  in  the  school  to 
work  together  on  the  project  of  continuing  to  keep  the  schoolyard  clean. 

Integrating  Music  Symbols,  Word  Symbols,  and  Spoken  Words;  Reading  Fluently. 
Copy  the  following  notes  on  the  chalkboard  or  transparency. 


Story  Books 


Informational 

Books 


Films 


Filmstrip 


Copy  the  following  words  under  the  notes  as  you  sing  them  slowly,  focusing  on  the  fact  that 
some  words  require  one  note  and  others  require  two  notes. 

Sneaky  raccoon,  don’t  run  away. 

Mr.  Mugs  is  going  to  play. 

You  may  want  to  have  the  children  anticipate  the  last  word  or  the  last  three  words. 

After  the  children  have  sung  the  lines  two  or  three  times  fluently,  encourage  them  to 
substitute  different  words  for  sneaky.  Begin  by  saying, 

“We  can  use  other  words  to  tell  what  kind  of  animal  the  raccoon  is.  But  we  must  use  a  word 
that  has  the  same  number  of  parts  as  sneaky,  so  that  it  will  fit  into  the  song.  Say  the  word 
sneaky,  and  clap  it  to  find  how  many  parts  it  has.” 

If  the  children  have  difficulty  doing  this,  give  them  meaning  clues  (riddles)  to  help  them 
suggest  words  and  then  have  them  check  for  the  correct  number  of  parts.  The  children  will  likely 
come  up  with  words  like  little,  chubby,  funny,  baby,  and  so  on. 

Book  Center 

Brown,  M.  W.  Wait  Till  the  Moon  is  Full.  Harper  and  Row. 

A  little  raccoon  discovers  what  night  is  like  when  the  moon  is  full. 

Oeschsli,  Kelly  (III.).  Humpty  Dumpty's  Bedtime  Stories.  Parents  Magazine  Press. 

A  collection  of  short  stories  for  children  4  to  8. 

North,  Sterling.  Raccoons  Are  the  Brightest  People.  Dutton. 

A  reference  book  with  delightful  pictures  of  raccoons. 

Rue,  Leonard.  The  World  of  the  Raccoon.  Lippincott. 

A  reference  for  the  teacher  and  a  picture  reference  for  the  children. 

Film  Center 

Adventures.  10  mins.,  color.  NFB. 

A  little  raccoon  leaves  home  to  explore  the  world  around  him. 

Two  Little  Raccoons.  1 1  mins.,  b&w.,  MCH 

The  adventures  of  two  little  raccoons  on  a  day  away  from  home  in  the  woods. 

The  Raccoon.  26  fr.,  color,  NFB.  (Canadian  Animal  Series) 
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DECODING  SKILLS 


Objectives 

Identifying  words  through  context  (listening) 

Identifying  words  through  context;  discriminating  between  words  of  similar  configuration  (read¬ 
ing) 

identifying  and  recognizing  the  new  vocabulary  words 

Recognizing  and  identifying  the  phoneme-grapheme  correspondence  /r/r,  R 

Identifying  and  recognizing  inflectional  ending  s 

Materials  Needed 

Sentence  strips  and  word  cards  (See  page  42) 

Word  cards  the  and  raccoon  for  each  member  of  the  group 
Yes  and  No  cards  for  each  member  of  the  group 
My  Sound  and  Letter  Book 
Catalogues  and  magazines 
Scissors  and  paste 

Lines  on  the  board  for  chalkboard  dictation 
Sheets  of  paper  lined  for  printing 


Identifying 
words  through 
context  clues 
(listening) 


Identifying 
words  through 
context; 
discriminating 
between  words 
of  similar 
configuration 
(reading) 


Word  Meaning 

Say  the  following  sentences,  one  at  a  time,  making  a  marked  pause  where  the  word  has  been 
left  out  each  time.  Elicit  from  the  children  a  word  to  complete  each  sentence.  When  a  word 
has  been  suggested,  repeat  the  sentence  with  the  word  in  it.  Have  the  pupils  determine 
whether  or  not  the  word  makes  sense  in  the  sentence  and  explain  why. 


Mr.  Mugs  was _ when  he  saw  the  raccoon. 

He  had  never  seen  an _ like  that  before. 

Curt  was  afraid  the  raccoon  would _ Mr.  Mugs. 

The  raccoon  seemed  to _ Mr.  Mugs. 

It  stretched  out  its  little  front _ toward  the  dog. 

Mr.  Mugs  wouldn’t  make _ with  the  raccoon. 

He _ away  as  fast  as  he  could. 

Make  sentence  strips  for  the  following  incomplete  sentences  and  cards  for  the  the  words  to 
be  considered  each  time. 


The  frog  and  the  turtle  like 
Is  the  raccoon  a  ?  pet 

Come  ,  Mr.  Mugs.  Run  fast. 

The  is  Jan’s  pet.  frog 


can  Jan 

Pat 

oh  on 

dog 


Identifying 
and  recognizing 
new  vocabulary 


Place  the  first  sentence  strip  in  the  pocket  chart  and  ask  the  children  to  read  it  to  themselves. 
Then  hold  up  the  word  cards  forcan  and  Jan  and  have  the  children  decide  which  word  belongs 
in  the  sentence.  Warn  them  to  be  careful,  since  the  two  words  look  somewhat  alike.  Ask  two  or 
three  children  to  explain  the  reason  for  the  choice.  The  reason  may  simply  be  that  the  chosen 
word  “sounds  right’’  or  “makes  sense.’’  Have  a  child  place  the  word  card  in  the  pocket  chart  in 
the  space  in  the  sentence,  and  let  the  group  read  the  completed  sentence  to  be  sure  the  right 
word  has  been  chosen. 

Proceed  in  the  same  manner  with  the  other  sentence  and  question  strips. 

Make  word  cards  for  the  and  raccoon  and  give  one  of  each  to  each  child  in  the  group.  Read 
the  first  of  the  following  incomplete  sentences  to  the  group  as  the  children  listen  to  determine 
which  of  the  two  words  belongs  in  it.  Read  the  sentence  again,  and  have  the  children  hold  up  the 
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Recognizing  and 
identifying  the 
phoneme-grapheme 
correspondence 
Irlx ,  R 

Key  Word:  raccoon 


card  with  the  word  they  think  will  fit  in  the  sentence.  Read  the  sentence  with  the  word  in  it,  as  the 
children  listen  to  be  sure  the  word  belongs.  If  a  child  holds  up  the  wrong  card,  help  her  or  him  to 
see  why  that  word  does  not  belong  in  the  sentence. 

Follow  the  same  procedure  with  the  other  sentences. 

I  can  see _ raccoon. 

The _ is  Jan’s  pet. 

A _ can  run  fast. 

Curt  and  Jan  like _ frog. 

Here  comes _ dog. 

Phonemic  Analysis 

Step  1:  Hearing,  (a)  Say  the  following  words:  raccoon,  run,  rope.  Have  the  pupils  observe 
that  they  sound  alike  at  the  beginning.  Elicit  other  words  that  begin  with  the  same  sound. 

(b)  Read  sentences  similar  to  the  following  and  have  the  pupils  listen  for  words  beginning  like 
raccoon: 

Robert  has  a  rabbit,  a  raccoon,  and  a  white  rat. 

Renee  wore  a  red  raincoat. 

The  rabbit  doesn’t  like  red  radishes. 

(c)  Say  a  number  of  words,  some  beginning  with  r  and  some  beginning  with  other  letters. 
Have  the  pupils  distinguish  which  words  begin  like  raccoon:  river,  rocket,  camp;  rubber,  long, 
reach;  pink,  ring,  rap;  etc. 

Step  2:  Saying.  Say  some  words  beginning  like  raccoon.  Have  the  pupils  watch  your  mouth 
closely  as  you  pronounce  the  initial  consonant.  Ask  the  pupils  to  say  the  word  raccoon.  Invite 
volunteers  to  tell  what  they  did  with  their  tongue  as  they  said  the  first  sound.  They  should  report 
that  they  curled  the  end  of  their  tongue  back  and  then  moved  it  forward.  Pronounce  words 
beginning  with  r  and  check  to  be  sure  each  pupil  is  producing  the  initial  sound  correctly  as  he  or 
she  says  the  word  after  you. 

Step  3:  Seeing.  Call  upon  some  pupils  whose  names  begin  with  r  to  stand  in  turn  and  tell  their 
names.  As  the  names  are  given,  print  them  in  a  column  on  the  board.  If  there  are  not  enough 
names  for  purposes  of  comparison,  have  the  pupils  suggest  a  few  and  add  them  to  the  list. 

Robert 

Richard 

Rosa 

Ruth 

Have  the  pupils  notice  that  these  names  all  look  alike  at  the  beginning.  Recall  that  they  all 
start  with  a  capital  letter  because  they  are  the  names  of  people. 

Print  in  another  column  on  the  board,  saying  each  word  as  you  print  it: 

raccoon 

run 

rope 

red 

Lead  the  pupils  to  see  that  these  words  all  look  alike  at  the  beginning. 

To  check  discrimination  of  initial  r,  place  the  following  words  on  the  chalkboard,  saying  each 
word  for  the  pupils  as  you  print  it. 

rug  man 

ran  rate 

tug  ring 

read  rude 

Give  each  child  a  Yes  card  and  a  No  card.  Tell  the  pupils  that  you  are  going  to  point  to  each 
word  on  the  board  in  turn.  If  the  word  begins  with  r,  they  are  to  hold  up  their  Yes  cards.  If  the  word 
'does  not  begin  with  r,  they  are  to  hold  up  their  No  cards. 

Step  4:  Printing.  See  Initial  Writing:  Printing  on  pages  1 6-1 7. 

r  R 
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Adding  to 
My  Sound  and 
Letter  Book 


Taking 
chalkboard 
dictation: 
listening 
and  printing 


Identifying 
and  recognizing 
inflectional 
ending  s 


Let  the  pupils  devote  two  pages  to  the  consonant  r.  Have  them  cut  pictures  from  catalogues 
or  magazines  and  paste  them  into  the  book,  or  they  may  draw  pictures  if  they  prefer.  Remind 
them  that  the  name  of  each  pictured  object  must  begin  like  raccoon.  Have  them  print  the  letter 
under  each  picture,  using  capital  R  under  some  pictures  and  small  r  under  others. 

Following  the  procedure  outlined  on  page  1 1 ,  dictate  the  following  words  and  have  the  pupils 
print  the  first  letter  of  each  one  on  the  board  or  on  lined  sheets  of  paper  at  their  seats.  Don't 
forget  the  reinforcement  activities  of  circling  and  erasing  or  crossing  out  in  response  to  other 
dictated  words  beginning  with  the  same  consonants. 

The  following  sentences  may  be  used  to  present  the  words: 

Group  1 

Mr.  Mugs  comes  when  Curt  calls  him  —  calls. 

Has  your  pet  finished  his  dinner  yet  —  finished? 

The  children  climbed  to  the  top  of  the  hill  —  hill. 

Do  you  buy  the  large  jugs  of  milk  —  jugs? 

A  raccoon  has  black  rings  on  its  tail  —  tail. 

Tie  the  parcel  with  fancy  ribbon  —  ribbon. 

Group  2 

Mommy  bought  Curt  a  green  jersey  —  jersey. 

Set  that  parcel  on  the  table  —  table. 

Jan’s  camp  is  out  in  the  country  —  country. 

Nino  went  fishing  on  Saturday  —  fishing. 

If  you  leave  toys  outside  they  may  get  rusty  —  rusty. 

Do  you  hurry  home  from  school  —  hurry? 

Group  3 

Curt’s  daddy  is  a  TV  repairman  —  repairman. 

Hang  your  coat  in  the  hall  cupboard  —  hall. 

Don’t  jiggle  the  record  player  when  it's  playing  —  jiggle. 

I  had  the  answer  to  the  quiz  on  the  tip  of  my  tongue  —  tongue. 

Paul  pulled  up  the  covers  and  went  to  sleep  —  covers. 

The  boys  and  girls  had  a  snowball  fight  —  fight. 

Group  4 

Let’s  play  follow-the-leader  —  follow. 

Ginette  combed  the  tangles  out  of  her  hair  —  tangles. 

The  robber  was  caught  and  sent  to  jail  —  jaiJ. 

The  rabbit  hid  in  a  hollow  log  —  hollow. 

We  had  custard  for  dessert  —  custard. 

I  like  raspberry  jam  —  raspberry. 

In  Alternative  Strategies,  additional  practice  is  given  for  the  auditory  and  visual  perception  of 
/r/r  in  “Build  a  Puzzle”  and  in  “  ‘R’  Box”;  for  the  auditory  perception  of  /h/,  /j/,  /t/,  /r/,  in  "Put  on 
a  Happy  Face.”  See  also  the  Mr.  Mugs  Book  and  the  Spirit  Duplication  Masters /Self-Help 
Activities  under  Independent  Activities. 


Structural  Analysis 

Print  the  following  sentences  on  the  chalkboard  and  have  them  read: 

Here  comes  Mr.  Mugs. 

Come  on,  Curt. 

Call  on  a  pupil  to  underline  the  two  words  that  are  almost  the  same  (comes,  come)  and  call 
attention  to  the  s  in  comes.  Recall  that  we  sometimes  say  come  and  sometimes  say  comes. 
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Note  that  when  we  hear  or  say  comes,  we  know  that  there  is  an  s  at  the  end  of  the  word. 

"This  happens  in  other  words  too."  Print  on  the  board: 

Jan  likes  frogs. 

Frogs  like  Jan. 

Have  likes  and  like  underlined  and  note  that  both  words  are  exactly  the  same  except  for  the  s 
at  the  end  of  likes. 

Print  the  following  pairs  of  sentences  on  the  board  and  have  the  inflectional  ending  s  circled  in 
each  pair. 

Curt  loves  Mommy  and  Daddy. 

Mommy  and  Daddy  love  Curt. 

Run  fast,  Mr.  Mugs! 

Mr.  Mugs  runs  fast. 

The  raccoon  sees  the  frogs. 

The  frogs  see  the  raccoon. 

Thank  you  for  my  pet. 

Jan  thanks  Mommy  for  the  surprise. 

Get  the  ball,  Mr.  Mugs. 

Mr.  Mugs  gets  the  ball. 

Oral  experience  in  using  verbs  with  the  inflectional  ending  s  is  given  in  Language  Develop¬ 
ment. 


LANGUAGE  DEVELOPMENT 


Objectives 

Discriminating  between  finished  and  unfinished  sentences  and  questions;  realizing  that  a 
variety  of  words  may  be  used  to  complete  sentences  and  questions  (listening) 
Discriminating  between  finished  and  unfinished  sentences  and  questions;  realizing  that  a 
variety  of  words  may  be  used  to  complete  sentences  and  questions  (reading) 

Composing  sentences  and  questions 
Recognizing  verb  ending  s  through  oral  usage 
Recognizing  alphabetic  sequence 

Recognizing  and  identifying  capitalized  and  small-letter  forms 


Discriminating 
between  finished 
and  unfinished 
sentences  and 
questions; 
completing 
sentences  and 
questions 
using  a  variety 
of  words 
(listening) 


Materials  Needed 

Sentence  strips  (See  page  46) 

12  blank  word  cards 

Period  card  and  question  mark  card 

A  complete  set  of  letter  cards  in  both  capitalized  and  small-letter  forms 

Sentence  Awareness 

Recall  that  when  we  tell  or  ask  someone  something,  we  must  be  sure  to  tell  or  ask  the  whole 
thing,  so  that  the  other  person  will  know  what  we  mean. 

Read  the  following  sentences  and  questions  to  the  pupils,  one  at  a  time,  indicating  by  voice 
intonation  whether  each  one  is  finished  or  not  finished.  Have  the  pupils  determine  in  each  case 
whether  the  sentence  or  question  is  finished  or  unfinished.  Elicit  words  from  the  children  to 
complete  the  unfinished  ones.  Use  a  number  of  the  suggested  words  each  time,  to  reinforce  the 
understanding  that  a  variety  of  words  may  often  be  used  to  complete  a  sentence  or  question 
correctly. 
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A.r.INU3AINn 


Discriminating 
between  finished 
and  unfinished 
sentences  and 
questions; 
completing 
sentences  and 
questions; 
realizing  that 
a  variety  of 
words  can  be  used 
to  complete 
sentences  and 
questions 
correctly 
(reading) 

Mr.  Mugs  is  not  afraid  of ... . 

A  raccoon  likes  to  wash  his  food  before  he  eats  it. 

Curt  gave  Mr.  Mugs  a  .... 

Does  a  raccoon  like  to  eat . . .? 

Is  a  raccoon  a  good  pet? 

Have  you  ever  seen  a  raccoon? 

Make  sentence  strips  for  the  following  incomplete  sentences  and  questions,  and  have 
available  about  a  dozen  blank  cards  of  word-card  size. 

Come  and  pet  the 

Here’s  a  surprise  for 

Can  a  raccoon  get  a 

Is  the  surprise  a 

Place  the  first  incomplete  sentence  in  the  pocket  chart.  As  the  children  read  silently,  sweep 
your  hand  from  left  to  right  under  the  sentence  and  read  it  aloud,  ending  with  an  unfinished 
intonation  of  the  voice. 

“Is  this  finished?  Why  not?” 

“No,  it  isn’t  finished  because  it  doesn't  tell  the  whole  thing.  It  doesn't  tell  what  we  are  to  come 
and  pet.  Who  can  tell  us  a  word  that  might  finish  it?” 

" Raccoon ?  Let’s  put  raccoon  in  the  sentence.”  Print  raccoon  on  a  blank  word  card  and  ask 
the  child  who  suggested  the  word  to  put  it  in  the  pocket  chart  at  the  end  of  the  sentence. 

Sweep  your  hand  under  the  sentence  and  read  it  aloud,  ending  with  a  finished  inflection.  “Is 
the  sentence  finished  now?  Does  it  make  sense?  Yes,  it  is  finished  because  it  tells  us  what  we 
are  to  come  and  pet,  and  it  makes  sense  because  someone  really  might  ask  us  to  pet  a 
raccoon.” 

“This  sentence  tells  us  something.  What  should  1  put  at  the  end  to  show  that  it  is  finished?” 

“Yes,  1  should  put  a  period."  Place  the  period  card  in  the  pocket  chart  at  the  end  of  the 
sentence. 

Elicit  two  or  three  other  words  that  might  finish  the  sentence  and  make  sense;  for  example, 
dog,  cat,  pony,  etc.  Follow  the  same  procedure  in  determining  whether  the  sentence  is  finished 
and  makes  sense. 

Place  the  cards  for  the  various  words  that  have  been  suggested  in  the  pocket  chart  at  the  end 
of  the  sentence  again,  in  turn,  and  have  the  sentence  read  each  time. 

“We  used  a  different  word  to  finish  the  sentence  each  time  and  they  all  make  sense.  This 
often  happens  when  we  read  or  write.  We  may  find  that  a  lot  of  different  words  may  finish  a 
sentence  and  make  sense  in  it.” 

Follow  the  same  procedure  with  the  other  sentence  and  questions. 

Using 
verb  ending  s 

Root  Words  and  Endings 

Print  the  words  comes  and  come  on  the  board.  Recall  that  we  use  comes  when  we  are 
speaking  about  one  other  person  or  thing  and  come  when  we  are  speaking  about  ourselves  or 
about  more  than  one  other  person  or  thing.  Illustrate  orally  with  sentences  such  as: 

1  like  raccoons. 

Jan  likes  raccoons. 

My  brother  and  sister  like  raccoons. 

“1  am  going  to  ask  some  questions  and  1  want  you  to  answer  them  with  sentences,  not  just 
with  yes  or  no  or  part  of  a  sentence.  For  example,  if  1  say,  ‘Susan,  does  your  brother  like  candy?’ 
Susan  would  answer,  Yes,  my  brother  likes  candy.’  Do  you  understand?”  Give  further  exam¬ 
ples  if  necessary,  so  that  the  children  will  know  what  to  do. 

"Every  answer  you  give  will  have  a  word  in  it  that  will  end  like  comes  if  you  are  speaking  about 
one  other  person  or  thing.  If  you  are  speaking  about  yourself,  or  about  more  than  one  other 
person  or  thing,  the  word  will  not  end  like  comes." 

“Now,  let’s  try  it.  Stevie,  where  does  your  daddy  work?" 
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Supplying  letters 
to  complete 
alphabetic 
sequences 


Capitalizing 


Noting  left-right 
progression 
Punctuating 


"My  daddy  works  at  Wilson's  garage." 

"Good !  You  said  works  because  you  were  speaking  about  one  other  person  —  your  daddy.” 

“Ginette,  do  your  friends  play  ball?" 

"Yes,  my  friends  play  ball.” 

"That’s  right.  You  said  play  because  you  were  speaking  about  more  than  one  person." 

Continue  in  this  manner  until  every  child  in  the  group  has  had  a  chance  to  respond. 

Alphabet  Skills 

On  the  chalk  ledge  place  the  letter  cards  0,  R,  S,  T  in  alphabetic  order.  Arrange  the  rest  of  the 
letter  cards  in  random  order  face  up  on  a  table. 

Ask  the  pupils  to  tell  which  letter  comes  after  Q,  R,  S,  T  in  the  alphabet.  When  U  has  been 
named,  have  a  child  find  the  U  card  on  the  table  and  place  it  on  the  chalk  ledge  at  the  end  of  the 
sequence. 

Work  in  the  same  manner  with  D,  E,  F,  G  and  h,  i,  j,  k. 

Skills  Involved  in  Other  Strands  of  the  Lesson 

The  capitalization  of  names  is  mentioned  in  Decoding  Skills:  Phonemic  Analysis.  Capitaliza¬ 
tion  of  sentences  is  stressed  in  Initial  Writing:  Printing. 

Left-right  progression  is  indicated  in  "Sentence  Awareness"  above. 

Periods  and  question  marks  are  used  in  "Sentence  Awareness”  above.  Use  of  the  period  is 
stressed  in  Initial  Writing:  Printing. 


INITIAL  WRITING 

Objectives 

Rereading  and  building  stories  from  Writing  My  Own  Reader 
Relating  personal  experiences 

Integrating  speaking,  writing,  and  reading  relationships:  making  vocabulary  charts 

Acquiring  awareness  of  story  structure  and  sequence  : 

Printing  sentences 

Materials  Needed 

Writing  My  Own  Reader 

Word  tickets  for  stories  in  Writing  My  Own  Reader 

Chart  paper  for  vocabulary  charts 

Duplicated  worksheets  for  exercises  on  page  49 


Writing  My  Own 
Reader 

Relating  personal 
experiences 

Integrating 
speaking, 
writing,  and 
reading 
relationships: 
making 
vocabulary  charts 


Developing  Readiness  for  Creative  Writing 

Don’t  forget  to  let  the  children  reread  and  build  stories  from  Writing  My  Own  Reader. 

"Has  anyone  here  ever  seen  a  raccoon?  Tell  us  about  it.  Where  were  you?  What  was  the 
raccoon  doing?” 

The  development  of  effective  personal  writing  is  closely  linked  to  the  development  of  effective 
oral  expression.  Sharing  language  activities  can  provide  an  enriching  background  for  future 
work. 

Reading  charts  based  on  specific  experiences  or  activities  develop  further  the  speaking, 
writing,  and  reading  relationships.  The  activity  of  making  a  chart  involves  practical  integration  of 
the  three  processes  of  speaking,  writing,  and  reading,  as  well  as  listening  and  sharing  ideas  in 
the  social  interaction  of  the  children  and  the  teacher.  Children  have  the  opportunity  to  contribute 
ideas  and  thus  they  gain  status  in  the  group  when  these  contributions  are  accepted. 

The  making  of  charts  reinforces  the  following  fundamental  language  skills: 

1 .  Left  to  right  eye  movement 

2.  Line  to  line  progression 

3.  Awareness  of  word  structure 
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Making  an 
animal  chart 


Acquiring 
awareness  of 
story  structure 
and  sequence 


Learning  to 
copy  sentences 


4.  Awareness  of  sentence  structure 

5.  Use  of  context  clues 

6.  Application  of  phonemic  skills 

The  specific  purpose  for  the  development  of  vocabulary  charts  is  to  accumulate  words  in  a 
concise  manner  for  a  particular  topic.  These  lists,  records,  or  charts  serve  as  a  ready  source  or 
reservoir  of  words  that  can  be  tapped  at  any  time  by  the  children  for  their  personal  writing. 
Pictorial  representations,  such  as  small  pictures,  sketches,  or  shapes,  serve  to  enrich  the 
meaning  and  help  children  to  locate  a  particular  word  with  less  difficulty. 

Charts  should  be  reviewed  periodically  so  that  the  children  will  be  reminded  of  the  content. 
When  a  child  asks  for  a  word  that  has  been  placed  on  a  chart,  he  or  she  is  referred  to  that  chart 
as  a  source  of  the  information  requested.  All  charts  that  are  made  should  be  stored  in  an 
accessible  place  so  that  the  children  will  have  access  to  them  when  they  need  them. 

As  a  result  of  reading  “The  Raccoon,”  initiate  a  discussion  on  animals.  Pictures,  books,  films, 
and  filmstrips  of  animals  would  be  helpful.  A  record  of  the  discussion  might  take  this  form. 


Animals 


In  the  Woods 


In  the  Water 


raccoon 
squirrel 
chipmunk 
skunk 
gopher 
mice 
rabbits 


frog 

turtle 

beaver 

otter 

muskrat 


o' 


The  exercise  on  retelling  the  story  and  discussing  sequence  of  events,  in  Comprehension: 
Developing  Comprehension,  Research,  and  Listening  Skills,  will  help  to  develop  awareness  of 
story  structure  and  sequence. 


Printing 

“When  we  were  learning  to  print  letters  we  looked  at  the  letter  first,  then  we  followed  dotted 
lines  to  print  the  letter,  and  then  we  printed  the  letter  using  starting  points. 

“When  we  were  learning  to  print  words,  we  did  the  same  thing.  We  looked  at  the  word,  we 
followed  dotted  lines  to  print  the  word,  and  then  we  used  starting  points  to  print  it. 

“Now  we  are  going  to  do  exactly  the  same  thing,  but  this  time  we  are  going  to  print  sentences! 
Watch.” 

Print  on  the  board: 
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(Worksheet) 


Reviewing  the 
printing  of  R,  r 


Have  the  top  sentence  read.  “Why  did  I  put  a  capital  letter  at  the  beginning  of  the  word  Here? 
Yes,  we  always  use  a  capital  letter  at  the  beginning  of  a  sentence. 

“What  did  I  put  at  the  end?  Yes,  I  put  a  period.  Why  did  I  do  that?  That's  right.  We  always  put  a 
period  at  the  end  of  a  telling  sentence,  to  show  that  the  sentence  is  finished. 

“Now  look  at  the  next  line  and  watch  what  I  do." 

Follow  the  dotted  lines  to  print  the  sentence.  As  you  do  so,  describe  what  you  are  doing. 

"There,  I've  finished.  Who  will  read  this  sentence  for  us?  Is  it  exactly  the  same  as  the  first 
sentence?  Look  at  each  word  carefully,  to  make  sure. 

“Now  watch  this  one.” 

Print  the  sentence,  beginning  each  word  at  the  starting  point,  and  keeping  the  letters  directly 
under  those  in  the  top  two  sentences.  As  you  print,  describe  what  you  are  doing. 

“There,  this  one  is  done,  too.  Look  at  it  carefully.  Is  it  exactly  like  the  other  two  sentences? 
Look  at  the  end  of  the  sentence.  Is  something  missing?  Good  for  you!  You  noticed  it.  I  forgot  to 
put  the  period  at  the  end.  I’ll  put  it  in  now. 

“Look  carefully  at  all  three  sentences  again.  Are  they  exactly  the  same?  If  they  are,  then  I 
have  printed  them  correctly. 

Duplicate  the  distribute  copies  of  the  following  worksheet. 
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Direct  the  children  as  they  do  the  exercise.  For  each  sentence,  have  the  sentence  read  aloud, 
and  the  initial  capital  and  the  period  noted.  Ask  the  children  to  look  at  the  sentence  carefully, 
then  follow  the  dotted  lines  to  print  the  sentence.  Have  them  compare  what  they  have  printed 
with  the  sentence  at  the  top.  Then  let  them  use  the  starting  points  to  print  the  sentence  again. 

Additional  practice  in  matching  words  and  pictures  and  printing  the  correct  words  is  given  in 
the  Spirit  Duplication  Masters  /Self-Help  Activities. 

If  any  pupils  are  having  difficulty  with  the  printing  of  R  or  r,  review  with  them  the  formation  of 
these  letters,  using  the  procedure  outlined  on  pages  1 6-1 7. 

The  pupils  are  also  asked  to  print  R  and  r  in  My  Sound  and  Letter  Book  in  the  Decoding  Skills 
strand  and  in  the  Spirit  Duplication  Masters  /Self-Help  Activities. 
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INDEPENDENT  ACTIVITIES 


Mr.  Mugs  Book 


Page 

9. 

Page 

12. 

Page 

13. 

Page 

7. 

Page 

8. 

Page 

9. 

Page 

10. 

Comprehension.  Practicing  sequence  by  pasting  pictures  in  order. 

Structural  Analysis.  Using  singular  and  plural  verb  forms  to  complete  sentences. 
Phonemic  Analysis.  Cutting  and  pasting  to  form  capital  ft. 

Spirit  Duplication  Masters/Seif-Help  Activities 

Phonemic  Analysis/Printing.  Printing  R,  r.  Coloring  pictures  whose  names  begin 
with  r. 

Phonemic  Analysis/Rhyming.  Matching  rhyming  words. 

Printing/Word  Recognition.  Printing  words.  Illustrating  words. 

Printing/Word  Recognition.  Choosing  and  printing  the  correct  word  for  the  illustra¬ 
tion. 


ALTERNATIVE  STRATEGIES 


Decoding  Skills: 
Phonemic  Analysis 


Objectives 

Recognizing  and  identifying  phoneme-grapheme  correspondence  /r/r,  R 
Recognizing  auditory  /h/,  /j/,  /{/,  /r/ 

Build  a  Puzzle 

Objective 

Strengthening  auditory  and  visual  perception  of  initial  /r/r,  R 


Number  of  Players 

One 


Materials  Needed 

Puzzle  parts  with  “r”  pictures  on  them,  shaped  so  that  they  can  be  fitted  together  to  form  ft,  in 
the  manner  of  a  jigsaw  puzzle. 

Procedure 

The  child  pieces  together  the  parts  of  the  puzzle  in  such  a  way  that  the  letter  ft  is  formed.  He 
or  she  then  reads  the  pictures  to  a  friend. 
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“R”  Box 


Decoding  Skills:  Objective 

Phonemic  Analysis 

Increasing  auditory  perception  of  initial  /r/ 

Number  of  Players 

Two 

Materials  Needed 

A  box 

An  assortment  of  articles  whose  names  begin  with  r  —  a  ring,  a  rubber  band,  rice,  a  rose,  a 
rubber  eraser,  a  ruler,  a  piece  of  ribbon 
A  few  articles  whose  names  do  not  begin  with  r 

Procedure  1 

Place  all  the  articles  on  a  table  or  desk.  The  pupils  are  required  to  choose  an  article,  say  its 
name,  and,  if  its  name  begins  with  r,  put  it  into  the  “R”  Box. 

Procedure  2 

If  the  activity  is  to  be  done  by  an  individual,  make  some  small  printed  “r”  cards.  The  child  puts 
all  the  objects  on  the  table  and  then  places  an  “r"  card  next  to  each  object  whose  name  begins 
with  r. 


Decoding  Skills: 
Phonemic  Analysis 


Objective 


Put  on  a  Happy  Face 

(Mr.  Mugs  Game) 


Reviewing  auditory  perception  of  /h/,  /j/,  /t/,  /r/ 


Number  of  Players 

Two  or  three 

Materials  Needed 

A  "Happy  Face  '  game  board 
5  picture  cards  whose  names  begin  with  /h/ 
5  picture  cards  whose  names  begin  with  /j/ 
5  picture  cards  whose  names  begin  with  /t/ 
5  picture  cards  whose  names  begin  with  /r/ 
A  marker  for  each  player 
A  die 


Procedure 


All  the  picture  cards  are  placed  face  down  on  the  space  on  the  game  board  marked 
"Cards."  Taking  turns,  the  players  roll  the  die  and  move  their  markers  the  number  of  spaces 
indicated.  If  a  player  lands  on  a  happy  face,  she/he  may  select  a  card  from  the  pack  and 
identify  the  beginning  sound  of  the  name  of  the  object  pictured  on  it.  If  she/he  is  correct, 
she/he  keeps  the  card.  However,  if  a  player's  marker  lands  on  a  sad  face,  she/he  may  not 
select  a  card.  The  player  with  the  most  cards  wins  the  game. 
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U  IV  cnaiTY 


Look  Here! 

Pages  18-21 

COMPREHENSION 

INTEGRATIVE  OPTIONS 

DECODING  SKILLS 

Locating  title  in  table  of  contents 

Environmental  Studies:  Science  — 

Identifying  words  through  context  — 

Speculating 

experimenting  with  sand  and  water 

listening 

Formulating  questions 

Manipulative  activity  —  working  with 

Identifying  words  through  context; 

Observing  picture  details 

blocks 

discriminating  between  words  of 

Drawing  inferences 

similar  configuration  —  reading 

Recalling  story  details 

Identifying  and  recognizing  new  words  — 

Identifying  story  speakers 

this,  pretty,  fun 

Valuing 

Identifying  rhyming  words  in  groups  of 

Applying  story  ideas  to  personal 

three  and  four  words 

experiences 

Recognizing  and  identifying  the  phoneme- 
grapheme  correspondence  /l/l,L  in  the 
initial  and  final  positions 

Identifying  and  recognizing  inflectional 
endings 

Identifying  words  using  graphemic  bases 
an,  at,  et,  un,  og 

LANGUAGE  DEVELOPMENT 

INITIAL  WRITING 

INDEPENDENT  ACTIVITIES 

Developing  sentence  awareness: 

Developing  readiness  for  creative 

Mr.  Mugs  Book:  page  1 5  —  developing 

discriminating  between  finished  and 

writing  —  rereading  and  building 

comprehension  by  completing  and 

unfinished  sentences  and  questions; 

stories  from  Writing  My  Own  Reader 

illustrating  sentences 

realizing  that  a  variety  of  words  may 

Expanding  word  recognition  through  word 

pages  16,17,19  —  practicing 

be  used  to  complete  sentences  and 

banks 

phonemic  analysis  of  final  consonants  of 

questions  —  listening  and  reading 

Integrating  speaking,  writing,  and 

names  of  objects;  of  the  capital  L; 

Composing  sentences  and  questions 

reading  relationships  —  making 

of  rhyming  words 

Acquiring  awareness  of  the  comma 

vocabulary  charts  using  phrases 

Spirit  Duplication  Masters  /Self-Help 

Recognizing  that  words  can  have  more 

Copying  three-  and  four-  word  sentences 

Activities:  pages  11,  12  —  practicing 

than  one  meaning 

Reviewing  the  printing  of  L,l 

phonemic  analysis  of  /l/l,L  in  initial 

Recognizing  alphabetic  sequence 

and  final  positions 

Noting  the  capitalization  of  names; 

pages  13,  14  —  printing  a  sentence 

capitalizing  sentences 

using  a  model  and  starting  points 

Noting  left-right  progression 

Using  verb-endings 

Using  punctuation  —  periods  and 

question  marks 

ALTERNATIVE  STRATEGIES 

Literary  Appreciation* 

Listening* 

Recognizing  and  identifying  the  phoneme- 

Relating  picture  and  story 

Listening  attentively  in  discussions 

grapheme  correspondence  /l/l,L 

Valuing  photographs  in  the  story 

Listening  to  identify  words  through 

Identifying  upper  and  lower  case  forms 

Inferring  story  character’s  feelings 

context 

of  letters 

Applying  story  ideas  to  personal 

Listening  to  identify  rhyming  words  in 

experiences 

groups  of  three  and  four  words 

Listening  to  identify  the  phoneme- 
grapheme  correspondence  /l/l,L 
in  the  initial  and  final  positions 

Listening  to  recognize  inflectional 
endings 

Listening  to  develop  sentence  awareness 
Listening  to  complete  sentences  and 
questions 

Listening  to  acquire  awareness  of  the 

comma 

*  Objectives  listed  in  these  areas  are  drawn  from  preceding  strands. 
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COMPREHENSION 


Using  table 
of  contents 


Speculating 


Formulating 

questions 


Pages  18-19 

Observing 

details 


Observing 

details; 

drawing 

inferences; 

formulating 

questions 


Reading; 
recalling  details 


Objectives 

Locating  title  in  table  of  contents 
Speculating 
Formulating  questions 
Observing  picture  details 
Drawing  inferences 
Recalling  story  details 
Identifying  story  speakers 
Valuing 

Applying  story  ideas  to  personal  experiences 

Developing  Pupil  Inquiry 

Have  the  children  find  the  title  in  the  table  of  contents.  Write  the  title  on  the  chalkboard  and 
ask  a  child  to  read  it.  Recall  with  the  pupils  that  the  last  time  they  saw  Curt  and  his  family,  they 
were  at  Camp  Hillcrest,  the  outdoor  education  center  that  Jan  attended. 

If  you  think  that  the  words  this  and  pretty  will  be  too  difficult  for  the  children  to  get  through 
context,  say,  “I  wonder  what  this  story  will  be  about.  Do  you  suppose  there  is  something  pretty 
to  look  at?  If  I  saw  something  pretty  I  would  say,  This  is  pretty.'  Print  the  words  this  and 
pretty  on  the  chalkboard  and  leave  them  there  during  the  reading  of  the  story.  Let  the  children 
speculate  on  what  a  story  with  the  title  ‘‘Look  Here’  ’’  might  be  about. 

Ask  the  pupils  what  questions  they  would  like  to  ask  about  this  story.  They  will  probably 
suggest  questions  such  as: 

Is  Jan  still  at  Camp  Hillcrest? 

What  is  there  to  look  at? 

Print  the  questions  on  the  chalkboard  or  on  newsprint  together  with  the  children’s  names. 
Read  the  questions  with  the  group. 

Have  the  children  find  the  number  of  the  page  on  which  the  story  begins.  Then  suggest  that 
they  turn  to  page  1 8  to  see  what  they  can  find  out  about  the  story. 

Encourage  the  pupils  to  examine  the  pictures  on  pages  18  and  19.  They  will  observe  that 
Jan  is  no  longer  at  Camp  Hillcrest.  Establish  that  Curt,  Mommy,  Daddy,  and  Jan  have  just 
arrived  home  after  picking  up  Jan  at  Camp  Hillcrest.  If  one  of  the  questions  in  the  question  box 
asks  where  Jan  or  other  members  of  the  family  are,  have  the  children  discuss  this  question 
and  then  check  it  off. 

Help  the  children  observe  further  details  by  discussing  questions  such  as:  “What  is  Curt 
carrying  from  the  car?  What  is  Mommy  doing?  How  do  you  know  that  the  family  has  just 
arrived  home?  What  is  happening  on  page  19?”  Then  ask  the  pupils  whether  there  are  any 
other  questions  they  would  like  to  have  answered  in  the  story.  They  might  ask: 

Does  Jan  have  something  to  look  at? 

Is  it  the  picture?  Who  took  the  picture? 

Add  these  questions  to  the  question  box. 

“Let’s  read  the  story  to  see  what  answers  we  can  find  to  our  questions.” 

Developing  Pupil  Response 

Direct  the  pupils  to  read  pages  1 8  and  1 9  silently.  Continue  to  tell  the  children  the  words  that 
they  cannot  recognize  through  context.  After  completion  of  the  reading  lesson,  work  with  the 
pupils  to  help  them  overcome  their  specific  word  recognition  problems.  (See  Decoding  Skills.) 
After  the  silent  reading,  ask,  “Were  you  right  about  what  there  is  to  look  at?" 

Refer  to  the  question  box  and  discuss  this  and  any  other  questions  that  can  be  answered  at 
this  point.  Check  each  question  off  as  it  is  dealt  with. 
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Identifying 
story  speakers; 
drawing 
inferences 


Pages  20-21 

Reading: 
identifying 
story  speakers; 
recalling 
details 
Valuing 


Inferring 


Speculating 

Applying  story 
ideas  to 
personal 
experiences 


Establish  who  is  speaking  in  the  title  and  on  each  page  of  the  story.  Then  have  individual 
pupils  read  aloud  the  lines  that  tell  what  Jan  wants  Curt,  Mommy,  and  Daddy  to  do  and  how 
Daddy  feels  about  Jan's  picture. 

Discuss  the  story  further.  “Do  you  think  Mommy  likes  the  picture  too?  What  makes  you  think 

so?” 

“Does  Jan  like  the  picture?  How  do  you  know?” 

“What  does  the  picture  show?  Why  do  you  think  Jan  took  this  picture?  Why  do  you  think  Jan 
said  that  her  picture  was  a  surprise?” 

“Do  you  think  Jan  took  more  pictures  at  camp?  Let’s  turn  to  the  next  page  and  find  out.  We 
might  find  the  answers  to  the  rest  of  our  questions  too."  (If  any) 

Let  the  pupils  read  each  page  silently  and  then  talk  about  the  photographs.  Establish  who  is 
speaking  in  the  text.  Direct  the  children’s  attention  to  the  question  box  so  that  they  can  find  out 
whether  all  the  questions  have  been  answered  and  what  the  answers  are.  Have  the  children 
check  off  the  questions  as  they  are  answered.  Encourage  them  to  infer  or  speculate  upon  the 
answers  to  any  questions  that  cannot  be  answered  in  the  story  text. 

Allow  the  children  to  reread  the  pictures  and  text  of  the  entire  story.  Then  have  them  choose 
their  favorite  photograph  and  tell  why  they  like  it. 

Synthesizing 

1 .  “Why  do  you  think  Jan  took  pictures  at  Camp  Hillcrest?  Why  do  you  think  she  wanted  to 
show  her  family  what  she  did  there?” 

2.  “What  do  you  think  Jan  will  do  with  her  pictures  now?” 

3.  “Do  you  have  a  camera?  What  kind  of  pictures  do  you  like  to  take?” 

4.  “What  other  things  can  you  do  to  help  you  remember  places  you  have  been  and  to  help  you 
tell  your  friends  about  them?” 

5.  Some  pupils  may  wish  to  bring  to  school  some  of  their  favorite  photographs  and  share 
them  with  the  group. 


INTEGRATIVE  OPTIONS 


Environmental 

Studies: 

Science 


Centres.  The  subject  of  centers  and  their  use  in  the  classroom  has  been  discussed  in  the 
front  matter  of  this  guidebook  on  page  xxiii.  Again,  it  is  not  being  suggested  that  centers  are 
essential  to  the  development  of  a  language  arts  program.  However,  for  those  looking  for 
assistance  with  this  type  of  alternative  approach,  the  following  suggestions  may  be  helpful. 

Sand  and  Water  Centers.  While  many  classrooms  may  be  equipped  with  commercially  made 
sand  and  water  tables,  others  may  have  to  improvise.  For  example,  mini  plastic  wading  pools, 
washtubs,  or  a  baby’s  bathtub  can  be  equally  suitable.  Whatever  the  container,  it  will  be  more 
effective  if  it  is  set  on  a  low  table  rather  than  on  the  floor.  If  there  is  a  sink  in  the  classroom,  it  can 
also  be  used  by  the  children  for  water  activities. 

The  mental  development  of  children  is  connected  with  movement  and  sensory  experiences. 
Children  learn  through  feeling  and  handling.  Activities  at  the  sand  and  water  tables  serve  to 
relax  and  release  tension;  they  are  therapeutic,  particularly  if  the  children  have  been  im¬ 
mobilized  or  restricted  by  other  imposed  activities. 

Before  any  formal  activity  is  done  with  water  and  sand,  children  in  the  primary  years  should 
be  allowed  to  use  these  elements  for  unstructured  activities.  Children,  through  feeling  and 
handling,  are  doing  elements  of  problem  solving.  For  example,  a  sink-and-float  activity  will  lead 
the  children  to  discover  that  some  things  sink  and  some  things  float.  Initial  speculations, 
trial-and-error  experiments,  lead  to  thinking  skills  that  are  part  of  the  total  learning-how-to-learn 
process.  Blowing  bubbles  with  spools  or  straws  may  give  the  lip  movement  some  children  need 
for  developing  speech.  Digging  and  grasping  spoons,  ladles,  and  cups  give  much  needed  hand 
movement  to  develop  fine  motor  skills.  Measurement,  capacity,  and  volume  are  discovered 
through  experimenting  with  different  sized  containers  using  water  or  sand. 
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Experimenting  with  sand  and  water,  the  child  discovers  such  sensory  properties  as  smooth¬ 
ness,  wetness,  dryness,  roughness,  etc. 

What  can  a  six-,  seven-,  or  eight-year-old  discover  at  a  sand  table? 

Dry  sand  —  how  it  pours 

—  how  it  feels 

—  how  it  sifts 

—  how  it  does  not  hold  its  shape 

Wet  sand  —  how  it  won’t  pour 

—  how  it  absorbs  water 

—  how  it  holds  its  shape 

—  how  it  feels  different  from  dry  sand 

—  how  it  looks  different  from  dry  sand 

—  how  you  can  trace  in  it 

Helpful  materials  for  sand  activities  are  a  sieve,  plastic  containers  of  all  shapes  and  sizes, 
funnels,  spoons  and  shovels,  small  brushes  and  a  dustpan  for  housekeeping.  Do  not  use  glass 
containers.  If  they  break,  the  sand  can  no  longer  be  used. 

The  children  will  readily  provide  personal  toys  and  materials  such  as  cars  or  plastic  people  for 
three-dimensional  projects  that  evolve  from  their  own  thinking.  Three-dimensional  projects  with 
wet  sand  provide  a  necessary  step  before  the  more  abstract  mapping  skills  are  started. 


What  can  a  six-,  seven-,  or  eight-year-old  discover  at  a  water  table? 

Water  is  —  wet 

—  buoyant 

—  some  things  sink  while  others  float 

—  its  color  can  be  changed  with  food  coloring 

—  its  consistency  can  be  changed  by  adding  soap 

Helpful  materials  for  water  activities  are  plastic  containers  of  all  shapes  and  sizes,  squeeze 
bottles,  items  that  float,  items  that  sink,  a  large  dry  rag  or  mop  for  housekeeping. 
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Block  Building.  Traditionally  block  building  has  been  confined  to  the  kindergarten  class¬ 
room.  However,  all  primary  children  can  benefit  from  experiences  with  blocks.  Working  with 
blocks  encourages  problem  solving  skills,  co-ordination,  and  is  a  practical  application  of 
creative  thinking. 
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DECODING  SKILLS 


Objectives 

Identifying  words  through  context  (listening) 

Identifying  words  through  context;  discriminating  between  words  of  similar  configuration  (read¬ 
ing) 

Identifying  and  recognizing  the  new  vocabulary  words 

Identifying  rhyming  words  in  groups  of  three  words;  in  groups  of  four  words 

Recognizing  and  identifying  the  phoneme-grapheme  correspondence  /I/I,  L 

Recognizing  and  identifying  the  phoneme-grapheme  correspondence  /I/I  in  the  final  position 

Identifying  and  recognizing  inflectional  ending  s 

Identifying  words  using  graphemic  bases 

Materials  Needed 

Sentence  strips  and  word  cards  (See  pages  57  and  58) 

My  Sound  and  Letter  Book 
Catalogues  and  magazines 
Scissors  and  paste 

Lines  on  the  board  for  chalkboard  dictation 
Sheets  of  paper  lined  for  printing 
A  Tes  card  and  a  No  card  for  each  child 

Cards  for  the  graphemic  bases  an,  at,  et,  un,  og,  and  and  letter  cards  fore,  r,  J,  t,  P,  s,  h,j,  I,  p,  f,  d 


Identifying  words 
through  context 
(listening) 


Identifying  words 
through  context; 
discriminating 
between  words  of 
similar 
configuration 
(reading) 


Word  Meaning 

Say  the  following  sentences,  one  at  a  time,  making  a  marked  pause  where  the  word  has  been 
left  out  each  time.  Elicit  from  the  children  a  word  to  complete  each  sentence.  When  a  word  has 
been  suggested,  repeat  the  sentence  with  the  word  in  it.  Have  the  pupils  determine  whether  or 
not  the  word  makes  sense  in  the  sentence  and  explain  why. 

Jan  took  some _ when  she  was  at  camp. 

She  used  the _ she  got  for  her  birthday. 

Curt  thought  the  pictures  were _ 

Daddy  and  Mommy _ the  pictures  too. 

Jan  had  a  lot  of _ at  camp. 

Now  she  was _ to  be  going  home. 

Make  sentence  strips  for  the  following  incomplete  sentences  and  cards  for  the  words  to  be 
considered  each  time. 

Oh,  is  pretty.  thank  this 

This  like  fun.  look  looks 

This  frog  is  Jan's  pet  jet 

Can  you  see  what  it  ?  is  it 

Place  the  first  sentence  strip  in  the  pocket  chart  and  ask  the  children  to  read  it  to  themselves. 
Then  hold  up  the  word  cards  for  thank  and  this  and  have  the  children  decide  which  word 
belongs  in  the  sentence.  Ask  two  or  three  children  to  explain  the  reason  for  the  choice.  The 
reason  may  simply  be  that  the  chosen  word  "sounds  right"  or  "makes  sense."  Have  a  child 
place  the  word  card  in  the  pocket  chart  in  the  space  indicated  in  the  sentence,  and  let  the  group 
read  the  completed  sentence  to  be  sure  the  right  word  has  been  chosen. 

Proceed  in  the  same  manner  with  the  other  sentence  strips. 
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Identifying 
and  recognizing 
new  vocabulary 
words 


Multiple  meanings 


Listening 
to  identify 
rhyming  words 


Recognizing  and 
identifying  the 
phoneme-grapheme 
correspondence 
/I/I,  L 


Key  Word:  lamp 


Make  sentence  strips  for  the  sentences  below  and  word  cards  for  the  new  words  this,  pretty, 
fun. 

Oh,  Jan,  this  looks  like  ! 

Is  frog  Jan’s  pet? 

Mommy  is 

Thank  you,  Mommy,  for  jet. 

Here  comes  a  pet. 

Place  the  word  cards  on  the  chalk  ledge  where  they  can  be  clearly  seen. 

Put  the  first  sentence  in  the  pocket  chart  and  read  it  to  the  pupils.  Have  them  tell  which  word 
on  the  chalk  ledge  belongs  in  the  sentence.  Ask  a  pupil  to  get  the  card  and  place  it  in  the  space 
in  the  sentence.  Read  the  completed  sentence  as  the  children  listen  to  make  sure  the  word 
selected  is  the  correct  one. 

Continue  in  the  same  manner  with  the  rest  of  the  sentences. 

Awareness  of  words  with  multiple  meanings  is  developed  in  the  Language  Development 
section. 

Perceiving  Rhyme  ’  ’ 

Say  groups  of  three  words  and  have  the  pupils  tell  which  words  rhyme  in  each  group;  for 
example: 

table  duster  litter 

label  double  pretty 

paper  trouble  sitter 

Say  groups  of  four  words,  some  with  two  rhyming  words,  some  with  three,  and  some  with  two 
sets  of  rhyming  words,  and  ask  the  pupils  to  tell  which  words  rhyme;  for  example: 


sing 

road 

Pat 

see 

load 

ran 

ring 

toad 

sat 

sang 

nose 

can 

Phonemic  Analysis 

Step  1:  Hearing,  (a)  Say  the  following  words:  lamp,  look,  like,  love.  Have  the  pupils  observe 
that  they  sound  alike  at  the  beginning. 

(b)  Read  sentences  similar  to  the  following  and  have  the  pupils  listen  for  words  beginning  like 
lamp. 

Little  Lucy  lit  the  lamp. 

Larry  likes  to  sail  on  the  lake. 

Oh!  I  left  my  lunch  in  the  library. 

(c)  Say  a  number  of  words,  some  beginning  with  /  and  some  beginning  with  other  letters. 
Have  the  pupils  distinguish  which  words  begin  lik  e  lamp  .listen,  lucky,  rink,  warm,  learn,  lively, 
etc. 

Step  2:  Saying.  Say  some  words  beginning  like  lamp.  Have  the  pupils  watch  your  mouth 
closely  as  you  pronounce  the  initial  consonant.  Ask  the  pupils  to  say  the  word  lamp.  Invite 
volunteers  to  tell  what  they  did  with  their  tongue  as  they  said  the  first  sound.  They  should  report 
that  they  put  the  tip  of  their  tongue  to  the  roof  of  their  mouth  near  the  front.  Pronounce  some 
words  beginning  with  /  and  check  to  be  sure  each  pupil  is  producing  the  initial  sound  correctly  as 
she  or  he  says  the  word  after  you. 

Step  3:  Seeing.  Call  upon  some  pupils  whose  names  begin  with/  to  stand  in  turn  and  tell  their 
names.  As  the  names  are  given,  print  them  in  a  column  on  the  board.  If  there  are  not  enough 
names  for  purposes  of  comparison,  have  the  pupils  suggest  a  few  and  add  them  to  the  list. 

Leon 

Lisa 

Linda 

Louis 
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Adding  to 
My  Sound  and 
Letter  Book 


Recognizing  and 
identifying  the 
phoneme-grapheme 
correspondence 
II /I  in  the 
final  position 


Have  the  pupils  notice  that  these  names  all  look  alike  at  the  beginning.  Recall  that  they  all 
start  with  a  capital  letter  because  they  are  the  names  of  people. 

Print  in  another  column  on  the  board,  saying  each  word  as  you  print  it: 

lamp 

like 

love 

look 

Lead  the  pupils  to  see  that  these  words  all  look  alike  at  the  beginning. 

To  check  discrimination  of  initial/,  place  the  following  words  on  the  chalkboard,  saying  each 
word  for  the  pupils  as  you  print  it. 


lip 

long 

rat 

late 

long 

wide 

leg 

lump 

Give  each  child  a  Yes  card  and  a  No  card.  Tell  the  pupils  that  you  are  going  to  point  to  each 
word  on  the  board  in  turn.  If  the  word  begins  with/,  they  are  to  hold  up  their  Yes  cards.  If  the  word 
does  not  begin  with/,  they  are  to  hold  up  their  No  cards. 

Step  4:  Printing.  See  Initial  Writing:  Printing  on  pages  1 6-1 7. 

I  L 

Let  the  pupils  devote  one  page  to  the  consonant/.  Have  them  cut  pictures  from  catalogues  or 
magazines  and  paste  them  into  the  book,  or  they  may  draw  pictures  if  they  prefer.  Remind  them 
that  the  name  of  each  pictured  object  must  begin  like  lamp.  Have  them  print  the  letter  under 
each  picture,  using  capital  L  under  some  pictures  and  small  /  under  others. 

Step  1:  Hearing.  The  sound  that  /  stands  for  often  comes  at  the  end  of  a  word  too.  Listen.' 

Say  ball,  sail,  real,  pearl,  bowl,  making  sure  that  the  final  sound  in  each  word  can  be  clearly 
heard. 

"Did  everyone  hear  the  sound  that  /  stands  for  at  the  end  of  these  words?' 

(b)  Say  groups  of  three  words,  two  in  each  group  ending  with  /  and  one  ending  with  another 
consonant.  Have  the  pupils  listen  to  identify  the  words  in  each  group  which  end  with  the  sound 
heard  at  the  end  of  ball :  fill,  girl,  heard;  reason,  call,  seal:  veil,  sent,  full;  etc.  Continue  with 
similar  groups  of  words  until  you  are  sure  the  children  are  able  to  distinguish  the  final  sound 
represented  by/. 

Step  2:  Saying.  Say  a  number  of  words  ending  in  /  and  have  the  pupils  repeat  them  after  you. 
Ask  the  pupils  to  suggest  other  words  that  end  like  ball. 

Step  3:  Seeing.  Print  the  following  words  on  the  chalkboard  in  a  column.  As  you  print, 
pronounce  each  word. 

ball 

pull 

fill 

tell 

Ask  a  pupil  to  read  the  words  as  the  others  listen  for  the  last  sound  in  each  one.  Have  the 
children  realize  that  these  words  all  sound  alike  at  the  end. 

Call  attention  to  the  last  letter  of  each  word  and  lead  the  pupils  to  see  that  the  words  all  look 
alike  at  the  end.  Have  the  final  letter  identified  as  /.  Call  attention  to  the  fact  that  there  are  two  I  s 
at  the  end  of  each  word,  and  explain  that  many  words  that  end  like  ball  have  two  I's  instead  of 
just  one. 

Step  4:  Using.  Explain  that  we  can  make  some  new  words  by  changing  the  last  letter  of  some 
words  we  already  know  to  two/'s.  Demonstrate  by  having  the  children  change: 

dog  doll  is  ill 
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Taking 
chalkboard 
dictation; 
listening 
and  printing 


Following  the  procedure  outlined  on  page  1 1 ,  dictate  the  following  words  and  have  the  pupils 
print  the  first  letter  of  each  one  on  the  board  or  on  lined  sheets  of  paper  at  their  seats.  Don't 
forget  the  reinforcement  activities  of  circling  and  erasing  or  crossing  out  in  response  to  other 
dictated  words  beginning  with  the  same  consonants. 

The  following  sentences  may  be  used  to  present  the  words: 

Group  1 

Have  you  ever  stayed  in  a  hotel  —  hotel? 

We  learned  a  new  song  today  —  song. 

I  saw  a  jumbo  jet  at  the  airport  —  jumbo. 

All  the  water  leaked  out  of  the  pail  —  leaked. 

Mr.  Mugs  was  tired  after  the  trip  —  tired. 

The  raccoon  rushed  out  to  see  Mr.  Mugs  —  rushed. 

Group  2 

Daddy  gave  Mommy  a  pretty  jewel  box  —  jewel. 

Mr.  Mugs  likes  to  lick  an  ice  cream  cone  —  lick. 

Pete  is  seven  years  old  today  —  seven. 

He  got  a  little  radio  for  his  birthday  —  radio. 

Anne  jumped  when  the  driver  honked  his  horn  —  horn. 

That  clock  has  a  loud  tick  —  tick. 


Group  3 

A  rabbit  has  big  ears  —  rabbit. 

Most  people  like  a  fresh  strawberry  sundae  —  sundae. 

A  dripping  tap  gets  on  Mommy’s  nerves  —  tap. 

My  aunt  brought  me  some  jellybeans  —  jellybeans. 

Curt  was  lonely  without  Jan  —  lonely. 

Jean  broke  the  handle  off  that  cup  —  handle. 

Group  4 

Kevin  forgot  to  bring  his  bus  ticket  —  ticket. 

That  joke  made  Pat  laugh  and  laugh  —  laugh. 

The  new  soap  smells  nice  —  soap. 

Kenny  helped  his  brother  put  his  jigsaw  puzzle  together  —  jigsaw. 

The  bees  were  busy  making  honey  —  honey. 

They’re  going  to  flood  the  skating  rink  tonight  —  rink. 

Additional  practice  in  auditory  and  visual  perception  of  /I/I,  L  is  given  in  “Build  a  Puzzle”  and 
“Clear  the  Track”  in  Alternative  Strategies:  see  also  the  Mr.  Mugs  Book  and  the  Spirit 
Duplication  Masters  /Self-Help  Activities  under  Independent  Activities. 


Recognizing  and 
identifying  the 
inflectional 
ending  s 


Structural  Analysis 


To  review  the  inflectional  ending  s,  print  look,  looks  on  the  board.  Have  the  s  noted  and 
identified  and  draw  a  line  under  it.  Recall  that  we  sometimes  add  s  to  the  end  of  a  word  that  tells 
something  we  can  do. 

Print  the  following  on  the  board,  leaving  a  little  extra  space  after  each  verb. 


This  look 
Here  come 
Oh,  Jan!  Get 
Can  you  see 
Mommy  love 


like  fun. 
a  raccoon, 
the  pet  frog, 
my  ball? 
a  surprise. 


Give  each  pupil  a  Yes  and  a  No  card.  Have  the  children  read  each  sentence  silently,  to  decide 
if  there  should  be  an  s  at  the  end  of  the  underlined  word.  If  they  decide  there  should  be  an  s,  ask 
them  to  hold  up  their  Yes  cards.  If  they  think  there  should  not  be  an  s,  ask  them  to  hold  up  their 
No  cards. 
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Identifying 
words  using 
graphemic  bases 


Reading 
in  context 
words  formed  on 
graphemic  bases 


Discriminating 
between  finished 


Read  each  sentence  aloud  each  time,  adding  s  to  the  verb  or  leaving  it  as  it  is,  according  to 
the  children’s  decision.  Ask  the  pupils  to  listen  carefully  to  make  sure  the  s  should  or  should  not 
be  there.  Print  s  at  the  end  of  each  verb  that  requires  it,  and  call  upon  pupils  to  read  each 
sentence  aloud  as  an  added  check. 

Pocket  Chart  Procedure 

Make  cards  for  the  graphemic  bases  an,  at,  et,  un,  og,  and  and  the  necessary  letter  cards, 
and  follow  the  procedure  given  on  page  1 2. 

c  an  P  at  j  et 

r  r  I 

J  s  p 

t  h  s 

Chalkboard  Procedure 

List  the  above  columns  of  words  on  the  chalkboard  and  follow  the  procedure  given  on  page 
13. 

Print  the  following  sentences  on  the  chalkboard: 

Pat  and  the  dog  ran  fast. 

I  let  my  pet  see  the  turtle. 

The  rat  sat  on  the  log. 

Jan’s  hat  is  pretty. 

Can  Mr.  Mugs  get  a  tan? 

What  is  on  my  hand?  It’s  sand. 

Point  to  the  sentences  in  random  order  and  call  upon  a  pupil  to  read  the  indicated  sentence 
each  time.  Make  sure  that  every  child  in  the  group  has  an  opportunity  to  read  at  least  one 
sentence,  pointing  to  some  sentences  more  than  once  if  necessary. 

Further  practice  in  recognizing  words  formed  on  graphemic  bases  is  provided  in  the  Mr. 
Mugs  Book;  see  Independent  Activities. 


r 

s 

f 


un 


d  og 


and 


s 

h 


LANGUAGE  DEVELOPMENT 


Objectives 

Discriminating  between  finished  and  unfinished  sentences  and  questions;  realizing  that  a 
variety  of  words  may  be  used  to  complete  sentences  and  questions  (listening) 
Discriminating  between  finished  and  unfinished  sentences  and  questions;  realizing  that  a 
variety  of  words  may  be  used  to  complete  sentences  and  questions  (reading) 

Composing  sentences  and  questions 

Acquiring  awareness  of  the  comma 

Recognizing  that  words  can  have  more  than  one  meaning 

Recognizing  alphabetic  sequence 

Materials  Needed 

Sentence  strips  (See  page  62) 

12  blank  word  cards 

Period  card  and  question  mark  card 

A  complete  set  of  letter  cards  in  both  capitalized  and  small-letter  forms 

Sentence  Awareness 

Recall  that  when  we  tell  or  ask  someone  something,  we  must  be  sure  to  tell  or  ask  the  whole 
thing,  so  that  the  other  person  will  know  what  we  mean. 
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and  unfinished 
sentences  and 
questions; 
completing 
sentences  and 
questions 
using  a  variety 
of  words 
(listening) 


Discriminating 
between  finished 
and  unfinished 
sentences  and 
questions; 
completing 
sentences  and 
questions  using 
a  variety  of 
words  each  time 
(reading) 


Composing 
sentences  and 
questions 


Read  the  following  sentences  and  questions  to  the  pupils,  one  at  a  time,  indicating  by  voice 
intonation  whether  each  one  is  finished  or  not  finished.  Have  the  pupils  determine  in  each  case 
whether  the  sentence  or  question  is  finished  or  unfinished.  Elicit  words  from  the  children  to 
complete  the  unfinished  ones.  Use  a  number  of  the  suggested  words  each  time,  to  reinforce  the 
understanding  that  a  variety  of  words  may  often  be  used  to  complete  a  sentence  or  question 
correctly. 

It’s  fun  to  have  a  picnic  in  the _ 

Maple  leaves  turn  red  in  the  fall. 

I  like  bright _ 

Did  Mommy  unlock  the _ ? 

Did  Curt  help  to  carry  things  into  the  house? 

What  can  you  find  in  the _ ? 

Make  sentence  strips  for  the  following  incomplete  sentences  and  questions,  and  have 
available  about  a  dozen  blank  cards  of  word-card  size. 

Here’s  a  pretty 
Curt  looks  for 
Is  this  ball  for 
What  looks  like  a 

Place  the  first  incomplete  sentence  in  the  pocket  chart.  As  the  children  read  silently,  sweep 
your  hand  from  left  to  right  under  the  sentence  and  read  it  aloud,  ending  with  an  unfinished 
inflection  of  the  voice. 

“Is  this  finished?  Why  not?” 

“No,  it  isn’t  finished  because  it  doesn’t  tell  the  whole  thing.  It  doesn't  tell  what  is  pretty.  Who 
can  tell  us  a  word  that  might  finish  it?” 

“Flower?  Let’s  put  flower  in  the  sentence.”  Print  flower  on  a  blank  word  card  and  ask  the  child 
who  suggested  the  word  to  put  it  in  the  pocket  chart  at  the  end  of  the  sentence. 

Sweep  your  hand  under  the  sentence  and  read  it  aloud,  ending  with  a  finished  inflection.  “Is 
the  sentence  finished  now?  Does  it  make  sense?  Yes,  it  is  finished  because  it  tells  us  what  the 
pretty  thing  is,  and  it  makes  sense  because  most  flowers  are  pretty. 

“This  sentence  tells  us  something.  What  should  I  put  at  the  end  to  show  that  it  is  finished?” 

“Yes,  I  should  put  a  period.”  Place  the  period  card  in  the  pocket  chart  at  the  end  of  the  sen¬ 
tence. 

Elicit  two  or  three  other  words  that  might  finish  the  sentence  and  make  sense;  for  example, 
leaf,  kitten,  picture,  etc.  Follow  the  same  procedure  in  determining  whether  the  sentence  is 
finished  and  makes  sense. 

Place  the  cards  for  the  various  words  that  have  been  suggested  in  the  pocket  chart  again,  in 
turn,  and  have  the  sentence  read  each  time. 

“We  used  a  different  word  to  finish  the  sentence  each  time  and  they  all  make  sense.  This 
often  happens  when  we  read  or  write.  We  may  find  that  a  lot  of  different  words  may  finish  a 
sentence  and  make  sense  in  it.” 

Follow  the  same  procedure  with  the  other  sentence  and  questions. 

Encourage  the  pupils  to  compose  sentences  and  questions  of  their  own.  If  necessary,  help 
them  with  directions  such  as: 

“Gordon,  tell  us  something  about  Jan’s  pictures.” 

“Helen,  ask  us  something  about  Jan’s  pictures.” 

As  each  sentence  or  question  is  given,  have  the  group  decide  if  it  is  finished  and  makes 
sense. 


Acquiring 
awareness 
of  the  comma 


Punctuation 

Direct  the  pupils  to  open  their  readers  to  page  1 8  and  have  the  text  read  aloud.  Establish  that 
Jan  is  speaking  to  Mommy  and  Daddy  in  the  first  sentence  and  to  Curt  in  the  second  sentence. 

"Look  at  the  second  sentence.  Do  you  see  the  little  mark  after  the  word  see?  That  little  mark  is 
called  a  comma.  It  is  a  very  useful  mark,  because  it  tells  us  how  to  read  a  sentence  to  make  the 
meaning  clear. 

“Whenever  you  see  a  comma,  you  make  a  little  pause  when  you  are  reading.  Listen.” 
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Read  the  first  two  sentences,  exaggerating  slightly  the  pauses  after  the  commas. 

“When  1  read  these  lines  that  way,  you  know  that  Jan  is  speaking  to  Mommy  and  Daddy  in  the 
first  sentence  and  that  she  is  speaking  to  Curt  in  the  second  sentence.  She  wants  Mommy  and 
Daddy  and  Curt  to  see  something. 

“Suppose  there  wasn't  a  comma  in  the  second  sentence.  Listen  to  what  would  happen.” 

Read  the  first  two  sentences,  leaving  out  the  pause  before  Curt. 

Look,  Mommy  and  Daddy. 

Come  and  see  Curt. 

"When  you  read  the  second  sentence  that  way,  it  means  that  Jan  is  saying  both  sentences  to 
Mommy  and  Daddy.  She  wants  Mommy  and  Daddy  to  look  at  Curt.  But  that  isn’t  right.  That  isn’t 
what  she  wants.  So,  you  see,  the  comma  has  to  be  in  the  second  sentence  to  make  the  meaning 
clear. 

"Remember,  when  you  see  a  comma  when  you  are  reading,  it  is  a  signal  for  you  to  make  a 
little  pause,  to  make  the  meaning  clear.” 

Have  various  pupils  read  the  first  two  sentences,  pausing  at  the  commas. 

Recognizing  that 
words  can  have 
more  than  one 
meaning 

Words  with  Multiple  Meanings 

Print  on  the  chalkboard: 

Mr.  Mugs  can  get  the  ball. 

Have  the  sentence  read  and  elicit  the  meaning  of  can  as  “is  able  to.” 

“Now  look  at  this  sentence.”  Print  the  following  sentence  and  read  it  to  the  children,  since  the 
words  of  and  soup  are  not  in  their  reading  vocabulary. 

Here’s  a  can  of  soup. 

“What  does  can  mean  in  this  sentence?  That’s  right.  It  means  the  tin  the  soup  is  in. 

“The  word  can  has  more  than  one  meaning.  To  understand  which  meaning  of  the  word  is 
being  used  in  a  sentence,  you  have  to  read  the  whole  sentence. 

“This  happens  with  some  other  words  too.” 

Print  the  following  pairs  of  sentences  on  the  chalkboard.  Call  upon  pupils  to  read  them  and  tell 
what  the  underlined  word  means  in  each  sentence. 

Jan  can  pet  a  dog. 

This  dog  is  Curt’spef. 

Here  comes  Pat. 

Pat  Tiger,  Jan. 

Supplying 
letters  to 
complete 
alphabetic 
sequences 

Alphabet  Skills 

On  the  chalk  ledge  place  the  letter  cards  0,  P,  0,  R  in  alphabetic  order.  Arrange  the  rest  of  the 
letter  cards  in  random  order  face  up  on  a  table. 

Ask  the  pupils  to  tell  which  letter  comes  after  0,  P,  0,  R  in  the  alphabet.  When  S  has  been 
named,  have  a  child  find  the  S  card  on  the  table  and  place  it  on  the  chalk  ledge  at  the  end  of  the 
sequence. 

Work  in  the  same  manner  with  B,  C,  D,  E  and  j,  k,  1,  m. 

In  Alternative  Strategies:  “ Bright  Bird  and  Daffy  Duck,”  practice  is  given  in  recognizing 
upper-  and  lower-case  forms  of  letters. 

Capitalizing 

Skills  Involved  in  Other  Strands  of  the  Lesson 

Capitalization  of  names  is  mentioned  in  Decoding  Skills:  Phonemic  Analysis.  Capitalization 
of  sentences  is  stressed  in  Initial  Writing:  Printing. 

Noting  left-right 
progression 
Using 
verb-ending  s 

Punctuating 

Left-right  progression  is  indicated  in  “Sentence  Awareness”  above. 

Practice  in  using  verbs  with  the  inflectional  ending  s  is  given  in  Decoding  Skills:  Structural 
Analysis. 

Periods  and  questions  marks  are  used  in  “Sentence  Awareness”  above.  The  period  is 
stressed  in  Initial  Writing:  Printing. 

INITIAL  WRITING 


Objectives 

Rereading  and  building  stories  from  Writing  My  Own  Reader 
Expanding  word  recognition  through  word  banks 

Integrating  speaking,  writing,  and  reading  relationships:  making  vocabulary  charts  using 
phrases 

Copying  three-  and  four-word  sentences 


Writing  My  Own 
Reader 

Integrating 
speaking, 
writing, 
and  reading 
relationships 


Materials  Needed 

Writing  My  Own  Reader 

Word  tickets  for  stories  in  Writing  My  Own  Reader 
Duplicated  worksheet  for  the  printing  exercise  on  page  65 

Developing  Readiness  for  Creative  Writing 

The  children  should  have  an  opportunity  to  reread  and  build  some  of  their  stories  from  Writing 
My  Own  Reader. 

Since  the  story  focuses  on  a  seasonal  topic,  the  development  of  one  of  the  following  types  of 
charts  would  be  appropriate. 


Fall  Words 

sunny  weather 
warm  days 
cool  days 
falling  leaves 
bare  branches 
kicking  leaves 
rustling  leaves 
crackling  leaves 
jumping  into  leaves 
jumping  squirrels 
collecting  acorns 


i/V  > 


November 

December  22 


Winter  Words 

cold  snowy  days 
sunny  bright  days 
stormy  days 
frosty  nights 
blizzards 
storms 
white  snow 
smiling  snowman 
fluffy  snowflakes 
pointed  icicles 
icy  sidewalks 


Copying  three- 
and  four-word 
sentences 


Similar  charts  could  profitably  be  made  for  spring  and  summer. 

Printing 

•  To  give  the  pupils  practice  in  printing  three-word  sentences,  and  extending  the  skill  to  printing 
four-word  sentences,  duplicate  and  distribute  copies  of  the  following  exercise. 
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Reviewing  the 
printing  of  L,  I 
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Direct  the  children  as  they  do  each  section  of  the  exercise: 

1 .  Read  the  sentence. 

2.  Check  and  explain  the  capital  letter  at  the  beginning  of  the  sentence.  (There  will  be  two 
reasons  required  for  items  2  and  3.) 

3.  Check  and  explain  the  period  at  the  end. 

4.  Look  at  the  model  carefully. 

5.  Follow  the  dotted  lines  to  print  the  sentence. 

6.  Compare  the  model  and  the  dotted-line  sentences. 

7.  Print  the  sentence,  using  the  starting  points. 

8.  Compare  the  final  printing  with  the  other  two  sentences  to  be  sure  they  are  all  exactly  the 
same. 

9.  Check  to  be  sure  the  period  has  been  added. 

Additional  practice  in  printing  sentences  is  provided  in  the  Spirit  Duplication  Masters/Self- 
Help  Activities  under  Independent  Activities. 

If  any  children  are  having  difficulty  printing  L  or  I,  review  the  formation  of  these  letters,  using 
the  procedure  outlined  on  pages  1 6-1 7. 

Pupils  are  asked  to  print  /  and  L  in  My  Sound  and  Letter  Book  in  Decoding  Skills:  Phonemic 
Analysis. 
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INDEPENDENT  ACTIVITIES 


Mr.  Mugs  Book 

Page  15.  Comprehension/Word  Recognition.  Completing  sentences  and  illustrating. 

Page  1 6.  Phonemic  Analysis/Printing.  Printing  final  consonants  of  names  of  objects. 

Page  17.  Phonemic  Analysis.  Cutting  and  pasting  to  form  capital  L. 

Page  19.  Phonemic  Analysis/Rhyming.  Circling  and  printing  rhyming  words. 

Spirit  Duplication  Masters/Seif-Help  Activities 

Page  1 1 .  Phonemic  Analysis/Printing.  Coloring  pictures  whose  names  begin  with  /.  Printing  L 
and/. 

Page  12.  Phonemic  Analysis/Printing.  Coloring  pictures  whose  names  end  with/.  Printing  L 
and/. 

Page  13.  Printing.  Printing  a  sentence,  using  a  model  and  starting  points. 

Page  14.  Printing.  Printing  a  sentence,  using  a  model  and  starting  points. 


ALTERNATIVE  STRATEGIES 


Decoding  Skills: 
Phonemic  Analysis 


Objectives 

Recognizing  and  identifying  phoneme-grapheme  correspondence  /I/I,  L 
Identifying  upper  and  lower  case  forms  of  letters 


Clear  the  Track! 

(Mr.  Mugs  Games) 

Objective 

Strengthening  auditory  perception  of  initial  /I/ 


Number  of  Players 

Two 

Materials  Needed 

A  “Clear  the  Track!”  game  board 

A  set  of  cards  with  pictures  on 
one  side  and  letters  on  the 
back  —  12  pictures  whose 
names  begin  with  /  and  8  pic¬ 
tures  whose  names  begin  with 
other  consontants 

A  die 

A  marker  for  each  player 

Procedure 


Start 

1 

© 

© 

© 

© 

© 

© 

© 

VqV 

Home 

© 

© 

© 

© 

© 

© 

Clear  the  Track ! 

© 

© 

© 

© 

© 

Arrange  the  picture  cards  with  the  picture  side  up.  Place  all  markers  in  the  space  marked 
'Go'’  on  the  board.  The  players  roll  the  die  in  turn  and  move  their  markers  the  indicated  number 
of  spaces  along  the  track.  If  the  marker  lands  on  a  happy  face,  the  player  may  choose  a  card 
from  the  card  pack.  If  the  card  begins  with/,  the  player  may  keep  it.  (Check  on  the  back  to  make 
sure.)  If  the  picture  on  the  card  does  not  begin  with/,  the  player  loses  his/her  turn.  If  a  player’s 
marker  does  not  land  on  a  happy  face,  he/she  may  not  draw  a  card.  The  child  with  the  most 
cards  at  the  end  of  the  game  wins. 
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Build  a  Puzzle 


Decoding  Skills: 
Phonemic  Analysis 


Language 
Development: 
Alphabet  Skills 


Objective 

Strengthening  auditory  and  visual 
perception  of  initial  /I/I,  L 

Number  of  Players 

One 


Materials  Needed 

Puzzle  parts  with  “I”  pictures  on  them,  shaped  so  that  they  can  be  fitted  together  to  form  L,  in  the 
manner  of  a  jigsaw  puzzle 

Procedure 

The  child  pieces  together  the  parts  of  the  puzzle  in  such  a  way  that  the  letter L  is  formed.  He  or 
she  then  reads  the  pictures  to  a  friend. 

Bright  Bird  and  Daffy  Duck 


Objective 

Promoting  the  correct  identification  of  upper  and  lower  case  forms  of  a  letter 


Aa 

Cc 

G9 

1 

3P 

Rg 

5+ 

Nn 

L 

Rr 

1 

Lp 

Os 

Ca 

Ss 

Pl 

Tr 

Number  of  Players 

Two 

Materials  Needed 

A  game  board 
Sets  of  matched  and  mismatched 
upper  and  lower  case  letter 
cards 

Procedure 

All  the  cards  are  spread  out  face  up.  The  players  examine  them  and  then  sort  them  into  the 
correct  categories.  Matched  letters  are  put  under  ‘Bright  Bird;"  unmatched  letters  go  under 
"Daffy  Duck.” 
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Recognizing  core  vocabulary  presented  in 
Stories  1  -4  —  using  context  clues  to 
complete  sentences;  identifying  words; 
checking  visual  memory 
Reviewing  phonemic  analysis  of  /j/j,  /t/t, 
/r/r,  /I/I 

Reviewing  structural  analysis  — 
inflectional  ending  s;  reading  words 
formed  on  graphemic  bases  at,  an,  et, 
og,  un 


LANGUAGE  DEVELOPMENT  INITIAL  WRITING  INDEPENDENT  ACTIVITIES 


Reviewing  vocabulary  charts  — 
integrating  speaking,  writing  and 
reading  relationships 
Reviewing  printing  —  copying  sentences 


Mr.  Mugs  Book:  page  20  —  word 
recognition 

page  21  —  practicing  structural  analysis 

by  using  singular  and  plural  verb  forms  to 

complete  sentences 

page  22  —  completing  alphabetical 

sequences 

Spirit  Duplication  Masters  /Self-Help 
Activities:  pages  15,16  —  practicing 
phonemic  analysis  of  initial  consonants 
t,  j,  r;  structural  analysis  using 
objects  whose  names  rhyme 
page  1 7  —  printing  a  sentence  using 
a  model  and  starting  points 


ALTERNATIVE  STRATEGIES  Literary  Appreciation* 


Listening* 


Recognizing  and  identifying  core  vocabulary 
words 

Recognizing  and  identifying  phonemes  /I/ 
and  /t/  in  the  final  position 
Recognizing  words  using  graphemic  bases 
og,  and,  run,  an,  at,  et,  it 


Listening  to  complete  sentences  using 
context  clues 

Listening  to  identify  phoneme- 
grapheme  correspondences  /j/j,  /t/t, 
/r/r,  /I/I 


Objectives  listed  in  these  areas  are  drawn  from  preceding  strands. 
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DECODING  SKILLS 


Using 
context  clues 
to  complete 
sentences; 
identifying 
words 


Checking 
visual  memory 


Materials  Needed 

A  set  of  cards  numbered  1  -5  for  each  child 

Word  cards  for  Jan,  oh,  Jan’s,  and,  frog,  like,  frogs,  turtle,  raccoon,  the,  this,  pretty,  fun. 

Letter  cards  for  j,  t,  r,  and  /  for  each  child 
An  s  card  for  each  child 

Objectives 

Reviewing  core  vocabulary 
Checking  visual  memory 

Reviewing  phonemic  analysis  of  /j/j,  /t/t,  /r/r,  /I/I 
Reviewing  inflectional  ending  s 

Reading  words  formed  on  graphemic  bases  at,  an,  et,  og,  un 

Word  Meaning  Review 

Print  the  following  words  on  the  chalkboard: 

1 .  fun 

2.  Jan 

3.  frog 

4.  this 

5.  raccoon 

Give  each  child  a  set  of  cards  numbered  1 , 2,  3, 4,  5,  and  explain  to  the  pupils: 

“I  am  going  to  say  some  sentences  and  I’ll  leave  a  word  out  of  each  one.  I  want  you  to  find  a 
word  on  the  board  that  will  finish  the  sentence  and  make  sense.  When  you  have  found  it,  look  at 
the  number  beside  it.  Then  find  the  card  with  the  same  number  on  it  and  hold  it  up.” 

Say  the  following  sentences,  leaving  a  marked  pause  where  the  word  has  been  left  out. 
When  a  word  has  been  selected  each  time,  say  the  sentence  again  with  the  word  in  it,  as  the 
pupils  listen  to  be  sure  the  sentence  makes  sense. 

A  little  green  pet  that  likes  to  jump  is  a _ 

Everybody  likes  to  have  lots  of _ 

A  furry  animal  with  a  pointed  black  face  and  black  rings  on  its  tail  is  a - 

Curt’s  sister  is  called _ 

I  don’t  want  that  book,  I  want _ one. 

When  these  sentences  have  been  completed,  erase  the  five  words  on  the  board  and  print  the 
following: 

1 .  Jan’s 

2.  turtle 

3.  and 

4.  pretty 

5.  the 

Have  these  sentences  completed  in  the  same  manner  as  above: 

Roses  and  daffodils  are _ flowers. 

Curt  is _ brother. 

A _ pulls  his  head,  legs,  and  tail  into  his  shell  when  he’s  frightened. 

Jan  said,  ‘‘Oh,  look  at _ frogs!” 

Jan  likes  frogs _ turtles. 

The  children  would  enjoy  playing  ‘‘Red  Light.”  Have  on  hand  word  cards  for  Jan,  oh,  Jan's, 
and,  frog,  like,  frogs,  turtle,  raccoon,  the,  this,  pretty,  fun. 

Line  five  pupils  at  a  time  up  at  the  back  of  the  room.  Flash  two  word  cards  for  about  two 
seconds.  Hold  up  one  of  the  cards  again.  The  first  child  who  can  say  the  word  that  was  on  the 
other  card  moves  forward  one  step.  The  pupil  who  reaches  the  front  of  the  room  first  wins. 

Additional  vocabulary  review  is  provided  in  the  ‘‘Mr.  Mugs  Game,”  Alternative  Strategies. 
See  also  the  Mr.  Mugs  Book  under  Independent  Activities. 
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Reviewing 
auditory  and 
visual 
recognition 
of  //'/ j,  It/ t, 
!r/r,and  II /I 


Phonemic  Analysis  Review 

1 .  Give  each  child  a  set  of  letter  cards  for  j,  t,  r,  and/.  Say  the  following  words,  asking  the  pupils 
to  listen  for  the  beginning  sound  of  each  one.  After  you  say  each  word,  have  the  children  hold  up 


the  card  with  the  letter  that  stands  for  the 

beginning  sound. 

tank 

jig 

tower 

lost 

ribbon 

listen 

right 

team 

jam 

just 

robin 

luck 

light 

top 

junk 

rack 

2.  Repeat  the  procedure  outlined  in  1 ,  having  the  pupils  listen  for  and  identify  the  final  sound 
by  holding  up  the  card  with  the  letter  that  stands  for  that  sound. 


call 

feel 

root 

seat 

put 

mail 

belt 

chill 

sell 

3.  “Now  I  am  going  to  say  some  words,  and  I  want  you  to  listen  to  see  whether  the  sound  that / 
stands  for  comes  at  the  beginning  or  the  end  of  each  word.  If  it  comes  at  the  beginning,  hold  up 
your  right  hand.  If  it  comes  at  the  end,  hold  up  your  left  hand.”  Say: 

loop 

pill 

rail 


Repeat  with  the  following: 

t:  suit,  table,  mat 
r:  ripe,  roast,  rail 
j:  jump,  juice,  jingle 

Practice  in  auditory  perception  of  final  /I/  and  /t/  is  given  in  Alternative  Strategies :  "Race  for 
the  Top.”  A  review  of  auditory  and  visual  recognition  of  /j/j,  /t/t,  /r/r  is  provided  in  the  Spirit 
Duplication  Masters  /Self-Help  Activities  under  Independent  Activities. 


Reviewing 
inflectional 
ending  s 


Reading  words 
formed  on 
graphemic  bases 


Structural  Analysis  Review 

Give  each  child  ans  card.  Print  the  following  on  the  chalkboard: 

Jan  and  Curt  like  frogs. 

Mommy  look  pretty. 

Mr.  Mugs  can  come  . 

Mommy  and  Daddy  look  for  Curt. 

The  raccoon  jike  Mr.  Mugs. 

Here  come  a  turtle. 

Ask  the  pupils  to  read  each  sentence  in  turn  and  decide  whether  or  not  there  should  be  ans  at 
the  end  of  the  underlined  word.  If  they  decide  there  should  be  an  s,  have  them  hold  up  their  s 
cards.  If  they  decide  there  should  not  be  ans,  have  them  shake  their  heads. 

Add  the  letters  to  the  underlined  words  wherever  it  is  required,  then  call  upon  pupils  to  read 
the  sentences  aloud,  as  the  others  listen  to  see  if  there  really  should  or  should  not  be  an  s  at  the 
end  of  the  underlined  words. 

See  under  “Independent  Activities.” 

Print  the  key  words  Pat,  can,  jet,  dog,  run,  and  on  the  board  in  a  prominent  position  and  ask  a 
child  to  read  them  aloud.  Then  print  the  following  sentences  on  the  board.  Point  to  the 
sentences  in  random  order  and  call  on  a  pupil  to  read  the  indicated  sentence  aloud  each  time.  If 
a  child  stumbles  over  a  word,  refer  him  or  her  to  the  key  word  for  the  graphemic  base  involved. 

The  tan  dog  ran  fast. 

This  cat  can  run  and  land  on  the  rat. 

Jan’s  sun  hat  is  pretty. 

Can  a  fat  man  run  and  jog  on  the  sand? 
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A  frog  met  a  turtle  on  a  log. 

Curt  sat  on  my  fan. 

I  let  my  pet  raccoon  see  the  hog. 

Further  practice  in  recognizing  words  formed  on  graphemic  bases  is  provided  in  Alternative 
Strategies  :  “Word  Footprint  Race,”  and  in  the  Spirit  Duplication  Masters  under  Independent 
Activities. 


INITIAL  WRITING 


Objectives 

Integrating  speaking,  writing,  and  reading  relationships:  reviewing  vocabulary  charts 
Copying  sentences 


Reviewing 

vocabulary 

charts 


Copying 

sentences 

(Worksheet) 


Developing  Readiness  for  Creative  Writing  Review 

It  is  a  good  idea  to  review  the  vocabulary  charts  periodically.  It  is  not  intended  that  every  child 
should  be  able  to  read  every  word  on  these  charts.  Keep  in  mind  that  the  children  are  at  different 
stages  of  development  and  will  learn  different  things  from  the  charts.  For  example,  some  will  be 
at  an  awareness  stage.  They  will  be  aware  that  a  certain  classification  of  words  is  listed  on  a 
chart  and  they  may  be  able  to  read  only  a  few  of  them.  However,  as  time  passes  and  their 
reading  skills  increase,  the  charts  will  become  more  meaningful.  Other  children  may  be  able  to 
read  most  of  the  words. 

Helpful  Hints  for  Reviewing.  Display  the  charts  and  initiate  a  short  discussion  such  as  the 
following. 

“What  kind  of  words  are  these?  Will  you  pick  out  your  favorite  word  and  read  it  for  us?  Does 
anyone  have  another  word  to  add?” 

Complete  the  discussion  by  simultaneously  running  your  hand  under  the  word  or  phrase  and 
saying  it.  Have  the  children  repeat  it  after  you. 


Printing  Review 

To  review  the  skill  of  copying  sentences,  using  model  sentences,  dots,  and  starting  points, 
duplicate  the  following  exercise  and  let  the  children  print  the  sentences  independently. 


HIST 


rfro 


'T  I - 

I  i 

^  T  r' 
1  1  i  ' 

J  J _ 1 1*. 


a 


rs 


pretty 

- 1  I 


X-~J- 


l  o 

InJ* 


>'C.S  T  V  / 
u-M  _CJ_  l  J _ V 

I  / 

!L 


lank 


yau: 


:or 


my: 


in 


T  r 

J_i 


i  I’-T'Tn 


s  1  r 

/ 

z 


r» 

_ r  _ 

*  •,  v 

j  ^  i  _ 


rv-i  \  7 

i  I  i  \/ 


iigt::: 


Additional  practice  in  printing  sentences  is  given  in  the  Spirit  Duplication  Masters  /Self-Help 
Activities. 
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INDEPENDENT  ACTIVITIES 


Word  Recognition 


Mr.  Mugs  Book 


Page  20.  Word  Recognition.  Coloring  pictures  whose  names  can  be  read. 

Page  21 .  Structural  Analysis.  Using  singular  and  plural  verb  forms  to  complete  sentences. 
Page  22.  Language  Development/Printing.  Completing  alphabetical  sequences. 

Spirit  Duplication  Masters/Seif-Help  Activities 

Page  15.  Phonemic  Analysis/Printing.  Printing  initial  consonants  besides  objects  whose 
names  begin  with  t,  j,  r. 

Page  16.  Structural  Analysis.  Coloring  objects  whose  names  rhyme. 

Page  17.  Printing.  Printing  a  sentence,  using  a  model  and  starting  points. 

ALTERNATIVE  STRATEGIES 


Objectives 


Recognizing  and  identifying  core  vocabulary  words 

Recognizing  and  identifying  phonemes  /I/  and  /t/  in  the  final  position 

Recognizing  words  using  graphemic  bases 


Mr.  Mugs  Game 

(Mr.  Mugs  Game) 

Objective 


© 


© 


© 


© 


Mr.  MugS 
Dog  To^S 


ThejJ^V.  Mugs  Game 

8 


-f- 

Sfari 


Nuwb#r 

Cards 


M  »•  •*  %»>M 


© 

© 

ffl 


Reinforcing  vocabulary 


Number  of  Players 

Two  to  four 

Materials  Needed 

A  Mr.  Mugs  Game  board 

20  word  cards:  Jan,  oh,  Jan's,  and,  frog,  like,  frogs,  turtle,  raccoon,  the,  this,  pretty,  fun,  runs, 
likes,  comes,  gets,  thanks,  loves,  sees 
3  sets  of'cards  marked  1,2,3 
A  marker  for  each  player 


Procedure 

Place  all  the  cards  face  down  on  the  spaces  designated.  Taking  turns,  each  player  draws  a 
number  card,  moves  his  or  her  marker  accordingly,  and  places  the  number  card  at  the  bottom  of 
the  pack.  If  the  marker  lands  on  a  doghouse,  the  player  may  take  a  word  card.  If  he  or  she  can 
read  it  correctly,  the  card  is  kept.  If  not,  it  is  placed  at  the  bottom  of  the  pack.  When  a  player’s 
marker  lands  on  an  empty  space,  he  or  she  may  not  choose  a  word  card.  The  player  with  the 
most  cards  wins. 
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Decoding  Skills: 
Phonemic  Analysis 


Decoding  Skills: 
Structural 
Analysis 


Race  for  the  Top 

(Mr.  Mugs  Game ) 

Objective 

Strengthening  auditory  perception  of  final 
/I/  and  final  /t/ 


Number  of  Players 

Two 


Materials  Needed 

A  “Race  for  the  Top"  game  board 
7  picture  cards  with  names  ending  in/ 
7  picture  cards  with  names  ending  in  t 


Procedure 

The  cards  are  placed  face  down  on  the  space  indicated.  A  ladder  on  the  game  board  is 
assigned  to  each  player.  Player  A  is  concerned  with  final  I;  Player  B  is  concerned  with  final  t. 

Taking  turns,  one  player  selects  a  card  and  decides  whether  the  name  of  the  picture  ends 
with  his  or  her  particular  sound.  If  it  does,  he  or  she  places  it  on  his/her  ladder.  If  not,  the  card  is 
put  at  the  bottom  of  the  pack.  The  first  player  to  get  to  the  top  of  the  ladder  wins. 

Word  Footprint  Race 


Objective 

Recognizing  words  formed  on  graphemic  bases 

Number  of  Players 

Two 

Materials  Needed 

2  sets  of  yellow  footprint  cards  with  words  printed  on  them  in  pairs:  dog-log,  arid-land, 
and-hand,  run-sun,  dog-jog,  can-fan,  and-sand,  Pat-rat,  can-man,  jet-met,  dog-hog,  pet- 
set,  can-ran,  it-lit,  can-pan,  can-tan,  Pat-cat 

Procedure 

Each  player  has  a  set  of  footprint  cards  in  his/her  hand.  Taking  turns,  each  player  reads 
correctly  the  words  on  the  top  footprint-card  in  his/her  hand  before  placing  it  on  the  floor.  The 
winner  is  the  one  who  can  make  the  longest  track. 
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Outdoors  Pages  22-23 


INQUIRY  SKILLS 

INTEGRATIVE  OPTIONS  DECODING  SKILLS 

Observing  picture  details 

Drawing  inferences 

Identifying  locations  for  a  field  trip 
Formulating  motivating  question  as  basis 
for  research 

Using  a  data  sheet 

Gathering  supplies 

Answering  research  question  — 
consolidating  information,  labeling 
data  sheets,  translating  ideas  from 
pictures  to  words,  recording 
information  pictorially 

Reporting  orally 

Contributing  to  co-operative  chart  of 
events 

Evaluating  use  of  data  sheet 

Valuing  —  appreciating  the  environment 

Watching  plants  grow 

Environmental  Studies:  Science — 
beginning  an  indoor  garden ;  caring  for 
plants 

Books  —  reading  independently 

Films  —  developing  visual  and  auditory 
senses 

LANGUAGE  DEVELOPMENT 

INITIAL  WRITING  INDEPENDENT  ACTIVITIES 

ALTERNATIVE  STRATEGIES 

Literary  Appreciation  Listening 
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Observing  and 
discussing 
picture  details ; 
drawing 
inferences 


ENVIRONMENTAL  STUDIES 


Objectives 

Observing  and  discussing  picture  details 
Drawing  inferences 
Identifying  locations  for  field  trip 

Formulating  a  motivating  question  as  a  basis  for  research 
Using  a  data  sheet 
Gathering  supplies 
Classifying 

Answering  the  research  question: 

Consolidating  information 
Labeling  data  sheets 
Translating  ideas  from  pictures  to  words 
Recording  information  pictorially 
Reporting  orally 

Contributing  to  a  co-operative  chart  of  events 
Evaluating  use  of  data  sheet 
Valuing:  appreciating  the  environment 

Summary  Chart  of  Research  Activity 


Starting  Point 

Question 

Collecting 

Information 

Organizing 

Information 

Presenting 

Information 

Evaluating 

Valuing 

Discussing  text 
selection 

What  things 
grow 

outdoors? 

Completing 
data  sheets 
during 
field  trip 

Discussing  and 

consolidating 

findings 

Reporting 
orally; 
contributing 
to  co-oper¬ 
ative  story 

Discussing 
use  of 
data  sheet 

Appreciating 

the 

environment 

Note.  This  is  the  first  inquiry  lesson  and  requires  an  approach  different  from  the  approach  to  the 
previous  lessons.  It  may  be  done  with  the  entire  class  or  with  only  one  reading  group.  As 
the  lesson  is  a  springboard  to  an  outdoor  field  trip,  be  sure  you  plan  in  advance  what 
materials  will  be  needed  and  what  other  arrangements  must  be  made.  If  your  pupils  will 
be  doing  this  lesson  during  the  winter,  a  field  trip  to  observe  nature’s  signs  of  winter  is 
suggested. 


Starting  Point 

Direct  the  pupils  to  turn  to  page  22  in  their  readers  and  ask  one  of  the  group  to  point  out  the 
title.  Read  the  title  to  the  group. 

Discuss  each  picture  on  pages  22  and  23  in  turn.  Establish  that  the  children  in  the  pictures 
want  to  find  out  what  are  some  things  that  grow  outdoors.  In  the  first  picture  the  children  and 
their  teacher  go  out  into  the  country  and  stop  at  a  roadside  table.  On  sheets  of  paper  the  chil¬ 
dren  brought  with  them,  they  draw  pictures  of  various  things  they  see  growing.  Have  the  group 
suggest  what  things  these  children  might  include  in  their  pictures. 

Next,  the  children  stop  at  a  fruit  store  where  the  produce  is  displayed  outdoors.  Point  out  and 
read  the  name  and  the  products  listed  on  the  store  window.  Have  the  pupils  suggest  questions 
that  the  children  in  the  picture  might  ask  the  owner  and  possible  answers  he  might  give  them. 
The  children  draw  pictures  of  the  various  kinds  of  produce  that  are  for  sale.  (This  part  of  the 
excursion  might  have  taken  place  on  the  same  day  as  the  trip  to  the  country  and  the  visit  to  the 
park  in  the  third  picture,  if  the  children’s  school  was  handy  to  all  three  places.  Otherwise  the 
three-part  excursion  probably  was  divided  into  two  or  three  trips.) 
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Identifying 
locations; 
formulating  a 
motivating 
question 


Introducing 
the  data  sheet 


Deciding  upon  and 
gathering  supplies 

Classifying; 
using  data  sheets 


Answering  the 
question: 
consolidating 
information;  labeling 
data  sheets; 
translating  ideas 
from  pictures  to  words 

Recording 

information 

gained 


Translating  ideas 
from  pictures 
to  words: 
reporting  orally; 
contributing  to  a 
co-operative 
chart 


In  the  next  picture  the  children  and  their  teacher  are  in  a  park.  Here  they  pbserve  the  growing 
things  and  then  draw  pictures  of  what  they  see.  Have  the  pupils  suggest  what  the  children  in  the 
picture  might  be  drawing.  Then  have  them  name  other  things  that  they  have  seen  growing  in 
parks. 

In  the  fourth  picture,  the  children  are  back  in  their  classroom.  They  talk  about  what  they  saw 
and  enjoyed  on  their  excursion.  Read  the  question  on  the  easel  for  the  group.  Elicit  that  the 
children  in  the  picture  had  this  question  in  mind  before  they  went  on  their  excursion.  Now  they 
will  discuss  the  question  and  tell  about  the  different  things  they  saw  growing.  They  will  use  the 
pictures  they  drew  to  help  them  remember. 

Question 

Ask  the  pupils  how  they  can  find  information  about  things  that  grow  outdoors.  (If  it  is  winter, 
ask  the  pupils  how  they  can  find  out  about  various  signs  of  winter.)  They  will  probably  suggest 
an  excursion  to  a  park,  to  a  fruit  store,  or  to  the  countryside.  Let  the  pupils  help  decide  on  a 
specific  location  for  their  trip.  (In  winter,  any  outdoor  area  would  be  suitable.)  Then  help  them  to 
formulate  a  motivating  question  as  a  basis  for  their  research.  The  question  should  be  worded 
somewhat  as  follows: 

What  things  grow  in  the  park?  (or  chosen  location) 

In  winter  the  question  might  be  worded:  What  are  the  signs  of  winter? 

The  question  should  be  printed  on  the  chalkboard  and  left  there  for  reference  when  the 
children  return  from  the  excursion.  As  you  print  it,  read  it  to  the  group. 

If  it  is  not  possible  for  your  pupils  to  go  on  the  excursion  suggested  by  the  text  selection,  have 
them  observe  the  growing  things  they  see  in  the  schoolyard,  from  the  schoolyard,  from  the  door 
or  a  window  of  the  school,  in  the  neighborhood,  etc. 

Collecting  Information 

Before  starting  on  the  excursion,  ask  the  pupils  what  they  think  they  should  do  to  show  and 
help  recall  the  various  things  they  see  growing  (or  the  various  signs  of  winter).  They  will 
probably  suggest  that  they  draw  pictures,  as  the  children  in  the  reader  selection  did.  Have  the 
group  prepare  picture  charts  or  data  sheets  simply  by  folding  sheets  of  paper  to  make  four 
sections.  Explain  to  the  pupils  that  they  will  draw  pictures  of  a  different  kind  of  growing  thing  in 
each  section  of  their  chart  or  data  sheet.  (The  pupils  might  draw  pictures  of  trees  in  one  section 
of  their  sheets,  of  flowers  in  another  section,  etc.) 

Ask  the  pupils  what  things  they  will  need  on  the  excursion,  as  well  as  the  data  sheets,  and 
have  them  collect  these  items,  (pencils,  crayons,  folders  or  clip  boards  for  data  sheets,  etc.) 

During  the  excursion,  give  the  pupils  whatever  guidance  is  necessary  to  complete  their 
picture  data  sheets.  Some  pupils  will  need  more  individual  guidance  than  others  to  categorize 
all  trees  as  one  kind  of  growing  thing,  all  bushes  as  another  kind,  etc. 

Organizing  Information 

When  the  children  are  back  in  the  classroom,  refer  to  the  research  question  they  formulated. 
"Did  we  find  out  what  we  wanted  to  know?”  Let  the  children  discuss  their  findings. 

At  this  point  the  pupils  could  label  the  pictures  on  their  data  sheets  with  the  appropriate  words 
— trees,  flowers,  bushes,  weeds,  grass,  etc.  Guide  the  children  in  using  their  data  sheets  to  tell 
about  the  different  things  that  grow  in  the  area  they  visited. 

Decide  with  the  group  what  kind  of  pictorial  record  to  make  of  their  excursion  and  findings. 
The  pupils  will  probably  suggest  painting  pictures,  making  a  mural,  making  a  cut-paper  picture. 

Presenting  Information 

Have  the  pupils  take  turns  using  their  pictures  or  mural  to  give  oral  reports  describing  their 
excursion  and  findings. 

Work  with  the  group  to  build  a  co-operative  experience  chart  of  events  telling  about  their 
findings  and  recording  their  verbal  reports.  The  chart  story  should  be  simple  and  might  look 
somewhat  as  follows: 
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Discussing  use 
of  data  sheet 


Appreciating 
the  environment 


Evaluating 

Through  discussion  have  the  pupils  evaluate  various  aspects  of  this  project. 

‘‘Did  you  have  any  problems  making  your  data  sheets?  What  were  they?” 

“The  next  time  we  collect  information  on  a  data  sheet,  what  would  you  like  to  do  in  a  different 
way?  Why?” 

“Why  do  you  think  using  a  data  sheet  is  a  good  way  to  collect  information?” 

At  this  point  you  may  wish  to  consider  evaluation  of  the  pupils'  work  according  to  your  specific 
objectives  in  science  or  environmental  studies  in  relation  to  the  content  of  the  subject  matter 
and/or  in  relation  to  the  various  skills  employed  during  the  activity. 

Valuing 

Discuss  questions  such  as  the  following  with  the  group. 

“What  did  you  learn  about  the  outdoors  while  you  were  collecting  information  on  your  trip?” 

“What  did  you  learn  about  taking  care  of  trees?  What  did  you  learn  about  taking  care  of  wild 
flowers?” 

“Why  is  it  important  to  take  care  of  all  trees  and  plants  that  grow  outdoors?” 


INTEGRATIVE  OPTIONS 


< 

I 


Watching  Plants  Grow.  Plant  a  bean  in  each  of  several  glass  containers.  Place  the  bean 
next  to  the  glass  so  that  it  can  be  easily  observed.  There  may  be  one  bean  for  each  child,  or 
several  children  may  share  one.  Keep  the  seed  a  little  wet  with  water,  and  have  the  children 
observe  their  beans  every  day.  As  a  starting  point  for  inquiry,  have  the  pupils  keep  in  mind  the 
question,  “How  does  the  seed  change?” 


Note.  This  activity  will  be  developed  further  in  the  lesson  plan  for  “A  Green  Surprise.  For  now, 
simply  plant  the  beans  and  have  the  children  make  a  picture  record  of  what  happens. 
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Environmental 

Studies: 

Science 


Story  Books 


Informational 

Books 


Beginning  an  Indoor  Garden.  This  would  be  a  good  time  to  begin  an  indoor  garden.  Beans, 
radishes,  corn,  sunflowers,  marigolds,  are  grown  easily  in  the  classroom  situation.  For 
containers  use  milk  cartons,  soup  tins,  plastic  yogurt,  margarine,  cottage  cheese,  or  salad 
containers,  etc. 

Caring  for  Plants.  A  chart  could  be  developed  to  point  up  the  need  for  water  and  light. 
Monitors  could  be  appointed  to  water  the  containers  several  times  a  week. 


Book  Center 

Brunhoff,  Laurent  de.  Babarthe  Artist.  Random  House. 

When  Babar  uses  the  paintbox  he  got  for  his  birthday,  his  artistic  efforts  are  complicated  by 
too  much  unsolicited  help. 

Domanska,  Jania.  What  Do  You  See?  Macmillan,  N.Y. 

A  picture  book  that  conveys  the  feelings  of  various  creatures  whose  view  of  their 
surroundings  limit  their  perception  until  a  lark  sets  them  straight. 

Goddard,  Carrie  Lou  .Isn't  It  a  Wonder?  Addison-Wesley  (Addisonian  Press). 

Children  go  for  a  walk  and  learn  to  appreciate  nature. 

Hallinan,  P.  K.  The  Looking  Book.  Children’s  Press. 

A  mother  turns  off  the  TV  and  sends  her  two  boys  outside  with  a  huge  pair  of  lensless 
spectacles  called  “lookers.”  At  the  end  of  the  rhyme  the  boys  have  learned  to  use  their  eyes 
and  their  imaginations. 

Mclnnes,  John  A.  Goodnight  Painted  Pony.  Garrard. 

After  the  children  leave  school,  the  animals  they  painted  during  the  day  come  to  life. 

Ziegler,  Ursina.  Peppino.  Atheneum. 

When  his  father  can  no  longer  work  as  a  magician,  a  little  boy  finds  a  new  source  of  income  in 
his  artistic  efforts. 

Carrick,  Malcolm.  Splodges.  Viking  Press. 

Tells  how  the  author-artist  transforms  the  imprints  of  common  things  into  trains,  houses, 
clowns,  animals,  etc. 

Film  Center 

Art  Discovered  in  Nature.  1 1  mins.,  color.  BAIF. 

Children  discover  nature  an  an  inspiration  for  art. 
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A  Picnic 


Page  24 


Objectives 

Discussing  camp  activities 
Listening  to  a  poem  for  enjoyment 
Listening  for  specific  details 
Recalling  details 
Enjoying  the  illustration 
Noting  poet’s  name 
Inferring 

Listening  for  sounds  in  a  poem 
Relating  personal  experiences 
Illustrating  family  picnics 


Discussing 
camp  activities 


Listening 
for  enjoyment 
and  discussing 


Enjoying  a  Poem 

“What  are  some  things  that  Jan  did  when  she  was  at  camp?  What  are  some  other  things  she 
might  have  done?  Do  you  think  Jan  and  her  friends  went  on  picnics  when  they  were  at  camp?' 

“I’m  going  to  read  a  poem  written  by  a  lady  who  likes  picnics.  Listen  and  find  out  what  she  and 
her  family  did  when  they  went  on  a  picnic.” 

Read  the  poem  to  the  group  as  the  children  listen  with  books  closed.  Then  you  might  ask, 
“What  did  the  poet  have  to  eat  on  her  picnic?  What  did  she  and  her  family  want  to  do  after  their 
picnic  was  over?” 

Now  have  the  children  open  their  books  to  enjoy  and  comment  on  the  illustration.  Point  out 
the  poet’s  name  and  tell  the  group  what  it  is. 

“The  first  verse  of  the  poem  tells  how  Aileen  Fisher  and  her  family  cooked  the  wieners.  Listen 
to  find  out  what  they  did.” 

Reread  the  first  verse  of  the  poem,  as  the  children  follow  in  their  books  and  look  at  the 
illustration. 

“Did  they  cook  the  wieners  slowly  or  quickly?  How  did  they  know  when  they  were  done?  How 
did  they  hold  the  wieners  as  they  cooked  them?” 

“The  second  verse  tells  us  more  about  the  picnic.  Listen  to  find  out  what  else  the  children  ate 
and  about  some  things  that  happened.” 

Reread  the  second  verse,  then  have  the  pupils  recall  the  details.  “What  else  did  the  poet’s 
family  have  to  eat?  What  did  they  drink?  What  did  Beth  see?  How  did  she  feel?  What  did  Aileen 
Fisher  do?  Why  did  she  wash  the  pickle?  How  do  you  know  that  everybody  enjoyed  the  picnic? 

Read  both  verses  of  the  poem  again  as  the  pupils  listen  for  sounds  the  poet  heard  —  Mother’s 
voice,  cracking  wieners,  a  buzzing  bee. 

“Now  listen  to  the  whole  poem  again  just  to  enjoy  it.” 

Allow  some  time  for  the  pupils  to  talk  about  picnics  they  have  had  with  their  families.  Let  the 
children  draw  or  paint  pictures  illustrating  their  family  picnics. 


Book  Center 

story  Book  Weil,  Lisl.  Ralphi  Rhino.  Walker. 

Ralphi,  the  baby  rhino,  has  problems  when  the  rhino  family  go  on  a  picnic. 

Poems  Chukovsky,  Kornel.  The  Telephone.  (Adapted  from  the  Russian  by  William  Jay  Smith.) 
Delacorte. 

A  book  of  nonsense  verse. 

Lee,  Dennis.  Alligator  Pie.  Houghton  Mifflin. 

Nonsense  rhymes,  many  of  them  Canadian  in  theme. 
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A  Green  Surprise 

Pages  25-28 

COMPREHENSION 

INTEGRATIVE  OPTIONS 

DECODING  SKILLS 

Locating  title  in  table  of  contents 

Choosing  activities  —  making  decisions 

Identifying  words  through  context  — 

Speculating 

and  expanding  creative  thinking 

listening 

Formulating  questions 

Environmental  Studies:  Science  — 

Identifying  words  through  context; 

Observing  picture  details 

observing  plants  grow 

discriminating  between  words  of  similar 

Drawing  inferences 

Physical  Education  —  developing  body 

configuration  —  reading 

Recognizing  and  identifying  text  details 

awareness 

Identifying  and  recognizing  new  words  — 

to  answer  questions  and  verify  answers 

Visual  Arts  —  making  a  frog  shape 

green,  Mrs.  White,  something,  jump, 

Inferring  feelings 

Music  —  integrating  music  symbols,  word 

go,  at 

Recalling  story  details 

symbols,  and  spoken  words;  reading 

Recognizing  word  relationships  — 

Interpreting  feelings  of  story  characters 

fluently 

classifying 

Predicting  outcome 

Books  —  reading  independently 

Identifying  rhyming  words  in  couplets 

Valuing  character 

Films  —  developing  visual  and  auditory 

Recognizing  and  identifying  the  phoneme- 

Recognizing,  identifying,  and  producing 
sequence 

Distinguishing  between  relevant  and 
irrelevant  items 

senses 

grapheme  correspondence  /g/g,G  in  the 
initial  and  final  positions 

Identifying  initial  and  final  sounds 

Acquiring  awareness  of  the  plural  form 
withs 

LANGUAGE  DEVELOPMENT 

INITIAL  WRITING 

INDEPENDENT  ACTIVITIES 

Developing  sentence  awareness: 

Developing  readiness  for  creative 

Mr.  Mugs  Book:  pages  23, 24  — 

discriminating  between  finished  and 

writing  —  rereading  and  building 

developing  comprehension  of  sequence; 

unfinished  sentences  and  questions; 

stories  from  Writing  My  Own  Reader 

classifying  words 

realizing  that  a  variety  of  words  may 

Expanding  word  recognition  using 

pages  25, 27  —  practicing  phonemic 

be  used  to  complete  sentences  and 

word  banks 

analysis  of  G,g 

questions  —  listening  and  reading 

Integrating  speaking,  writing,  and 

Spirit  Duplication  Masters /Self-Help 

Composing  sentences  and  questions 

reading  relationships  —  making 

Activities:  pages  18, 19  —  practicing 

Recognizing  and  identifying  singular 

vocabulary  charts  with  words 

phonemic  analysis  of  G,g;  of  rhyming 

and  plural  forms  with  s 

and  sentences 

words 

Developing  alphabet  skills  —  completing 

Acquiring  awareness  of  sequence 

page  20  —  printing  complete  sentences 

alphabetic  sequences;  identifying 
letters  of  the  alphabet  by  name 

Noting  capitalization  of  names  and 
sentences 

Acquiring  awareness  of  relevancy 
Recognizing  correct  words  and  printing 
them  to  complete  sentences 

Reviewing  the  printing  of  G,g 

by  selecting  correct  words 

Noting  left-right  progression 

Using  punctuation  —  periods  and 
question  marks 

ALTERNATIVE  STRATEGIES 

Literary  Appreciation* 

Listening* 

Recognizing  and  identifying  the  phoneme- 

Speculating  about  story  events 

Listening  attentively  in  discussions 

grapheme  correspondence  /g/g,G 

Relating  picture  and  story 

Inferring  feelings  of  story  characters 
Predicting  outcome 

Valuing  character 

Recognizing  and  identifying  story 
sequence 

Perceiving  and  supplying  rhyming  words 
in  couplets 

Reading  supplementary  books 

Listening  to  match  words  to  music 

Listening  to  films 

Listening  to  identify  words  through 
context 

Listening  to  supply  rhyming  words  in 
couplets 

Listening  to  identify  the  phoneme- 
grapheme  correspondence  /g/g,G 
in  initial  and  final  positions 

Listening  to  develop  sentence  awareness 
Listening  to  recognize  and  identify 
singular  and  plural  forms  with  s 

Objectives  listed  in  these  areas  are  drawn  from  preceding  strands. 
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COMPREHENSION 


Using  table 
of  contents 

Speculating; 

formulating 

questions 


Page  25 

Observing 
picture  details 


Formulating 

questions 


Objectives 

Locating  title  in  table  of  contents 
Speculating 
Formulating  questions 
Observing  picture  details 
Drawing  inferences 

Recognizing  and  identifying  text  details  to  answer  questions  and  verify  answers 

Inferring  feelings 

Recalling  story  details 

Interpreting  feelings  of  story  characters 

Predicting  outcome 

Valuing  character 

Recognizing,  identifying,  and  producing  sequence 
Distinguishing  between  relevant  and  irrelevant  items 

Developing  Pupil  Inquiry 

Direct  the  pupils  to  turn  to  the  table  of  contents  and  find  the  title  of  this  story.  Write  the  title  on 
the  chalkboard  and  ask  whether  anyone  can  read  it.  If  no  one  can,  read  it  for  the  group. 

Let  the  pupils  speculate  on  what  the  surprise  might  be. 

“Is  there  anything  you  want  to  know  about  the  surprise!  What  questions  would  you  like  to  ask 
about  the  surprise?” 

When  the  children  have  asked  their  questions,  print  them  on  the  chalkboard  or  on  newsprint 
with  the  children’s  names.  If  the  children  don’t  wish  to  ask  questions  or  have  difficulty 
formulating  questions,  model  one  or  two  examples  for  them.  (“I  would  like  to  know  what  the 
surprise  is.  How  would  you  ask  me  that  question?  I  would  like  to  know  where  the  surprise  is. 
How  would  you  ask  that  question?”) 

Have  the  pupils  tell  on  what  page  the  story  begins  and  then  suggest  that  they  turn  to  page  25 
to  see  what  they  can  find  out  about  the  surprise. 

Guide  a  discussion  of  the  picture  on  page  25.  “Who  is  the  girl  with  her  back  to  us?"  (Jan) 
“Who  are  the  other  children?  Where  are  they?” 

“Who  is  the  lady?  Yes,  she  is  the  teacher.  Her  name  is  Mrs.  White."  Print  Mrs.  White  on  the 
chalkboard. 

“What  are  the  teacher  and  the  four  children  doing?  What  is  the  boy  at  the  back  doing?  What 
do  you  think  the  children  in  the  class  have  been  learning  about?” 

"Is  there  anything  else  you  want  to  know  about  the  surprise?  What  other  questions  would  you 
like  to  ask?” 

Some  pupils  might  suggest  questions  such  as  “Who  has  the  surprise?”  and  “Who  will  get  the 
surprise?”  Print  these  questions  on  the  chalkboard  also. 


Linda  — What  is  the  surprise? 
Kevin  —  Where  is  the  surprise? 
Kim  — Who  has  the  surprise? 
Michael  —  Who  will  get  the  surprise? 


If  you  find  that  only  two  or  three  questions  were  posed  by  the  pupils  up  to  this  point,  two  or 
three  more  questions  may  be  added  during  the  course  of  the  reading  and  discussing.  Four  or 
five  questions  altogether  are  sufficient  for  the  question  box.  A  question  that  the  children  cannot 
answer  simply  by  reading  the  text  but  that  they  must  answer  by  inferring,  speculating,  or 
predicting  may  be  included. 

“Now  let’s  read  the  story  to  see  whether  we  can  find  the  answer  to  our  questions.” 
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Reading; 

discussing 

questions; 

drawing 

inferences; 

verifying 


Reading  for 
information 


Pages  26-27 

Observing 
picture  details; 
inferring 
feelings 


Reading 

Recalling 

details; 

inferring 

feelings 

Reading 

interpretively 


Predicting 


Page  28 

Observing 
picture  details; 
discussing 
story  details 


Developing  Pupil  Response 

Have  the  pupils  read  page  25  silently.  Continue  to  encourage  the  pupils  to  read  without 
speaking  and  to  discourage  lip-moving  and  finger-pointing.  Tell  the  children  any  words  they 
cannot  recognize  through  context.  After  the  reading,  refer  the  pupils  to  the  first  question  in  the 
question  box. 

“Did  you  find  out  what  the  surprise  is?”  (No) 

Refer  to  the  other  questions  in  turn. 

“Did  you  find  out  where  the  surprise  is?” 

Elicit  from  the  children  that  the  surprise  probably  is  in  the  can  that  Mrs.  White  is  holding,  but 
that  they  must  read  further  in  order  to  be  sure  of  this. 

“Did  you  find  out  who  has  the  surprise?”  (Must  read  further) 

“Did  you  find  out  who  will  get  the  surprise?” 

The  children  will  probably  say  that  the  surprise  is  for  Mrs.  White.  Ask  someone  to  read  aloud 
the  line  that  verifies  this  answer  and  then  have  the  children  check  off  this  question  in  the  box. 

If  there  are  other  questions  that  can  now  be  answered,  have  the  children  answer  and  verify 
them  in  the  same  manner. 

Ask  individual  pupils  to  read  aloud  the  lines  that  answer  the  questions,  “What  is  the  name  of 
the  teacher?  What  color  is  the  surprise?” 

“Now  let’s  read  the  next  pages  to  see  whether  we  can  find  the  answers  to  the  rest  of  the 
questions.” 

Let  the  children  look  at  the  pictures  on  pages  26  and  27. 

They  will  immediately  see  what  the  surprise  is.  Have  them  discuss  the  pictures  further  by 
describing  what  is  happening  on  the  two  pages. 

“Now  you  can  see  the  surprise.  What  is  it?” 

“Is  the  frog  really  a  surprise  to  Mrs.  White?  How  do  you  know?  How  does  she  feel?” 

“What  is  happening  on  page  27?” 

“Let’s  read  pages  26  and  27  to  see  what  else  we  can  find  out  about  the  surprise.” 

After  the  silent  reading  ask  the  children  to  tell  what  they  found  out  in  the  text.  Encourage 
comments  on  how  Mrs.  White  and  her  pupils  feel.  Then  refer  to  the  question  box  and  guide  the 
children  in  answering  and  verifying  further  questions.  Have  them  check  off  the  answered 
questions. 

Let  individual  pupils  take  turns  reading  the  text  in  the  way  that  Mrs.  White  and  the  children 
would  speak.  Briefly  discuss  the  use  of  the  exclamation  points.  Elicit  that  several  different 
children  in  Mrs.  White’s  class  may  be  speaking  on  page  27. 

“What  do  you  think  will  happen  next?  Read  the  next  page  to  see  whether  you  are  right  and  to 
see  whether  you  can  find  the  answers  to  the  rest  of  the  questions  in  the  question  box.”  (If  any) 

Have  the  pupils  briefly  discuss  the  picture  and  then  read  the  text  silently.  Ask  them  to  tell  what 
they  found  out  in  their  reading.  Refer  to  the  question  box  so  the  children  can  check  whether  all 
the  questions  have  been  answered  and  what  the  answers  are.  Have  them  infer  or  speculate 
upon  the  answers  to  any  questions  that  cannot  be  answered  in  the  story  text. 


Recalling  and 
noting  details 

Inferring; 

speculating 


Predicting 

Valuing 

character 


Synthesizing 

Discuss  the  following  questions  with  the  children  to  help  them  understand  the  story  as  a 
whole  and  to  develop  the  story  further.  Encourage  them  to  give  reasons  for  the  answers  they 
suggest.  You  may  find  that  some  of  the  questions  were  put  forth  and  sufficiently  answered 
during  the  course  of  the  reading  and  discussing. 

1 .  “Where  did  Jan  get  the  frog?” 

2.  “How  did  she  carry  it?  Why  did  she  carry  it  this  way?” 

3.  “Why  do  you  think  Jan  brought  the  frog  to  school?”  (The  children  will  probably  base  their 
answers  on  what  they  would  do  and  think  in  a  similar  situation.) 

4.  “Why  do  you  think  the  frog  jumped  out  of  the  can?” 

5.  “Why  do  you  think  the  children  want  to  catch  the  frog?  What  might  happen  if  it  gets  away?" 

6.  “Do  you  think  Mrs.  White  will  get  the  frog?  Why  or  why  not?” 

7.  “What  kind  of  person  do  you  think  Mrs.  White  is?  Would  you  like  to  have  her  for  a  teacher? 
Why  or  why  not?” 
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Recognizing  and 
identifying 
sequence ; 
arranging 
events  in 
sequence 


Distinguishing 
between  relevant 
and  irrelevant 
items 


Developing  Comprehension,  Research,  and  Listening  Skills 

Literal  Comprehension:  Sequence.  Using  a  felt  marker,  print  each  of  the  following 
sentences  on  a  separate  strip  of  paper.  Place  the  strips  in  a  pocket  chart  in  the  order  given.  If 
preferred,  the  sentences  may  be  listed  on  the  chalkboard. 

(1 )  Here  is  a  surprise  for  Mrs.  White. 

(3)  This  frog  can  go  fast. 

(2)  It’s  a  green  frog. 

(4)  The  frog  is  on  Mrs.  White. 

Ask  the  children  to  recall  the  order  of  events  in  the  story.  Then  refer  to  the  prepared 
sentences. 

"Find  the  sentence  that  should  come  first.  Put  it  at  the  top  of  the  pocket  chart . . .  etc.”  If  the 
chalkboard  is  being  used,  direct  the  pupil  to  print  number  one  at  the  beginning  of  the  sentence 
that  should  come  first,  etc. 

When  the  exercise  is  finished,  have  the  pupils  reread  the  story  to  verify  the  sequence  they 
established.  If  there  are  any  errors,  help  the  children  to  see  what  the  correct  order  of  sentences 
should  be.  (The  correct  order  is  indicated  in  parentheses.) 

Critical  Thinking:  Classifying.  Tell  the  pupils  that  you  are  going  to  name  several  things. 
Some  of  the  things  were  in  the  story  "A  Green  Surprise.”  Others  were  not.  As  you  name  each 
item,  call  upon  individual  pupils  to  answer  yes  or  no  to  signify  whether  it  was  mentioned  or 
otherwise  indicated  in  the  story.  Have  the  pupils  explain  briefly  the  reasons  for  the  answers  they 
give. 

If  preferred,  you  may  print  each  word  on  a  card  and  place  a  yes  and  a  no  card  in  the  pocket 
chart.  Show  each  word  card  to  the  group  while  naming  the  item.  Have  a  pupil  take  the  card  and 
place  it  under  yes  or  no  in  the  pocket  chart. 

To  allow  each  child  to  participate  in  every  answer,  prepare  sufficient  yes  and  no  cards  for  the 
group.  Each  child  can  hold  up  ayes  card  or  a  no  card  to  indicate  his  response  to  each  item  in 
turn. 


can 

train 

chairs 

frog 

children 

breakfast 

masks 

classroom 

playground 

teacher 

arithmetic 

arm 

cake 

Jan 

turtle 

tables 

grandmother 

principal 

Additional  practice  in  recognizing  sequence  and  in  classifying  is  provided  in  the  Mr.  Mugs 
Book  under  Independent  Activities. 


INTEGRATIVE  OPTIONS 


Choosing  Activities.  It  is  very  important  to  give  the  children  their  choice  of  activities.  It 
expands  creative  thinking,  gives  opportunities  to  make  decisions,  develops  maturity,  responsi¬ 
bility  and  a  self-awareness,  provides  for  special  interests  and  aptitudes,  and  encourages 
independence. 

The  children  should  be  free,  also,  to  choose  those  with  whom  they  wish  to  work.  They  will  do 
better  work  if  they  are  with  congenial  companions.  However,  the  teacher  should  sometimes 
say,  “Choose  someone  that  you  have  never  worked  with  before.”  This  will  give  the  children  an 
opportunity  to  socialize  and  learn  to  get  along  with  others. 

The  teacher  may  regulate  choices  of  activities  by  the  number  of  centers  she  or  he  provides. 
The  number  of  children  allowed  in  each  center  should  be  arrived  at  by  trying  out  the  center  with 
the  children. 

Examples  of  Choosing  Boards,  (a)  Chalkboard  Choosing  Board.  The  teacher  lists  the 
possible  activities  on  the  chalkboard  and  lets  the  children  sign  up  according  to  their  choice. 
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(b)  Permanent  Wooden  Choosing  Board.  The  activities  are  listed  on  the  left  side  of  the  board. 
Across  the  bottom  of  the  board  are  pockets,  lettered  in  alphabetical  order,  containing  name 
cards  of  the  children.  The  remaining  space  has  rows  of  hooks  for  the  children  to  hang  their 
name  cards  beside  the  selected  activities. 


Choosing  Board 

Reading  •  •  •  •  • 

Writing  •  •  •  •  • 

Water  . 

Sand  •  •  •  •  • 

Blocks  . 

Drama  •  •  •  •  • 


A 

B 

C 

D 

E 

L 

M 

N 

O 

P 

G  H 


S  T 


u 

V 


J 

K 

W 

X 

w 
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Environmental 

Studies: 

Science 


Physical 

Education 

Visual  Arts 


Development  of  Plants.  This  activity  is  a  continuation  of  “Watching  Plants  Grow,” 
suggested  on  page  77.  By  this  time,  some  of  the  beans  will  have  taken  root  and  sprouted.  (If 
they  have  not,  defer  this  activity  until  such  time  as  they  have.)  Through  discussion  develop  the 
idea  that  seeds  go  through  many  changes  before  they  produce  plants. 

If  the  beans  were  planted  as  suggested,  this  activity  will  not  be  difficult.  By  now  the  children 
should  be  able  to  answer  most  of  the  following  questions,  which  are  related  to  the  original 
question,  “How  does  the  seed  change?” 

(a)  “What  happened  first?” 

(b)  “Did  anything  come  through  the  seed  coat?” 

(c)  “What  part  of  the  plant  grew  upward?” 

(d)  “What  part  of  the  plant  went  down?” 

Using  the  record  charts  made  by  the  pupils,  have  the  children  estimate: 

(a)  which  seed  sprouted  leaves  first; 

(b)  which  plant  grew  the  longest  roots; 

(c)  which  plant  or  plants  didn’t  grow. 

Note.  Make  a  chart  of  the  last  three  estimations  and  save  this  chart  and  the  children’s  record 
charts  for  use  later  with  the  lesson  on  “Life  Cycles.” 

A  Game  to  Play:  Leap  Frog.  Take  the  children  to  the  gym  or  other  large  play  area  and  let 
them  have  fun  playing  leap  frog. 

Making  a  Frog  Shape.  Make  dittoed  patterns  of  half  a  frog  shape,  as  shown  in  the  diagram. 
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Music 


Give  each  pupil  a  copy  of  the  pattern  and  a  piece  of  colored  paper.  Instruct  her  or  him  to: 

(a)  Fold  the  paper  down  the  middle. 

(b)  Match  the  dotted  line  of  the  pattern  to  the  fold  of  the  colored  paper. 

(c)  Trace  the  shape. 

(d)  Cut  out  the  shape,  making  sure  that  both  sides  of  the  paper  are  being  cut  at  the  same  time. 

(e)  Open  the  resulting  frog  shape  and  paste  it  to  a  contrasting  colored  paper  or  hang  it  by  a 
thread  or  string. 


Integrating  Music  Symbols,  Word  Symbols,  and  Spoken  Words:  Reading  Fluently. 

Place  the  music  for  the  first  part  of  “Three  Blind  Mice”  on  the  chalkboard  or  transparency. 


F  ~ 

_ m 

<0  4 

L  * 

■ - 

- O 

Put  the  following  words  underneath  the  notes,  demonstrating  to  the  children  how  you  decide 
where  to  place  the  words.  Occasionally  ask  children  to  decide  for  you  where  a  word  should  be 
placed;  for  example,  “How  many  notes  do  I  need  for  this  word?”  and  so  on. 

Here’s  my  frog!  Here's  my  frog! 

See  how  it  jumps.  See  how  it  jumps. 

After  the  children  have  sung  the  passage  a  few  times,  have  them  substitute  words  for  jumps. 
Again,  emphasize  the  fact  that  they  can  clap  while  they  are  saying  a  word  to  determine  how 
many  notes  are  required. 
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Story  Books 


Anthology 


Informational 

Books 


Film 


Filmstrip 


Book  Center 

Burchardt,  Nellie.  A  Surprise  for  Carlotta.  Watts. 

Carlotta  feels  left  out  of  everything  until  her  class  adopts  a  duckling. 

Mayer,  Mercer.  Frog  on  His  Own.  Dial. 

The  adventures  of  a  little  frog.  Picture  book;  no  text. 

Shaw,  Richard  (Comp.)  The  Frog  Book.  Warne. 

Poems,  stories,  fables,  and  folk  tales  about  frogs.  An  outstanding  book. 

Headstrom,  Birger  Richard.  Frogs,  Toads,  and  Salamanders  as  Pets.  Washburn. 

Discusses  the  characteristics  and  habits  of  frogs,  toads,  and  salamanders  and  the  care  they 
require  as  pets. 

Film  Center 

Looking  at  Amphibians.  1 1  mins,  color.  EBF. 

Toads,  frogs,  and  salamanders. 

The  Frog.  27  fr. ,  color.  NFB.  (Canadian  Animal  Series) 


DECODING  SKILLS 


Objectives 

Identifying  words  through  context  (listening) 

Identifying  words  through  context;  discriminating  between  words  of  similar  configuration 
(reading) 

Identifying  and  recognizing  the  new  vocabulary  words 
Recognizing  word  relationships;  classifying 
Identifying  rhyming  words  in  rhyming  couplets 

Recognizing  and  identifying  the  phoneme-grapheme  correspondence  /g/g,  G 
Recognizing  and  identifying  the  phoneme-grapheme  correspondence  /g/g  in  the  final  position 
Identifying  initial  and  final  sounds 

Materials  Needed 

Sentence  strips  and  word  cards  (See  page  88) 

Cards  for  Yes  and  No  for  each  child 

Word  cards  and  headings  (Optional  —  See  page  88) 

My  Sound  and  Letter  Book 
Catalogues  and  magazines 
Scissors  and  paste 

Lines  on  the  board  for  chalkboard  dictation 
Sheets  of  paper  lined  for  printing 


Identifying 
words  through 
context 
(listening) 


Word  Meaning 

Say  the  following  sentences,  one  at  a  time,  making  a  marked  pause  where  the  word  has  been 
left  out  each  time.  Elicit  from  the  children  a  word  to  complete  each  sentence.  When  a  word  has 
been  suggested,  repeat  the  sentence  with  the  word  in  it.  Have  the  pupils  determine  whether  or 
not  the  word  makes  sense  in  the  sentence  and  explain  why. 


Jan  took  her  pet 
She  wanted  to 


The  lively  little  frog 
The  children  tried  to 
The  frog  could  go  so 
At  last  it  jumped  on  Mrs.  White’s 


_to  school. 

Mrs.  White. 

all  over  the  classroom. 

_ _ it. 

no  one  could  catch  it. 
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Identifying 
words  through 
context; 
discriminating 
between  words 
of  similar 
configuration 
(reading) 


Identifying 
and  recognizing 
new  vocabulary 
words 


Classifying 


Make  sentence  strips  for  the  following  incomplete  sentences  and  cards  for  the  words  to  be 
considered  each  time. 


The  surprise  is 

green. 

something 

surprise 

It’s  for  Mrs. 

What 

White 

A  frog  can 

fast.  oh 

go 

it 

Look 

the  frog  on  Mrs.  White. 

at 

Mrs.  White  likes  the  surprise. 

see 

green 

Place  the  first  sentence  strip  in  the  pocket  chart  and  ask  the  children  to  read  it  to  themselves. 
Then  hold  up  the  word  cards  for  something  and  surprise  and  have  the  children  decide  which 
word  belongs  in  the  sentence.  Warn  them  to  be  careful,  since  the  two  words  look  somewhat 
alike.  Ask  two  or  three  children  to  explain  the  reason  for  the  choice.  The  reason  may  simply  be 
that  the  chosen  word  “sounds  right’’  or  “makes  sense.”  Have  a  child  place  the  word  card  in  the 
space  in  the  sentence,  and  let  the  group  read  the  completed  sentence  to  be  sure  the  right  word 
has  been  chosen. 

Proceed  in  the  same  manner  with  the  other  sentence  strips  and  word  cards. 

Make  sentence  strips  for  the  following  incomplete  sentences: 

A  frog  is 

Jan  can  see  pretty. 

Oh,  look  Mr.  Mugs! 

A  jet  can  fast. 

A  frog  can  run  and 

See  the  frog  jump  on 

Make  word  cards  for  the  new  words  green ,  Mrs.  White,  something,  jump,  go,  at.  Give  each 
child  a  Yes  and  a  No  card. 

Place  the  first  sentence  strip  in  the  pocket  chart.  Explain  to  the  pupils: 

“I  am  going  to  put  a  word  in  this  sentence,  and  I  want  you  to  decide  if  the  word  makes  sense  in 
the  sentence  or  not.  If  it  does  make  sense,  hold  up  your  Yes  card.  If  it  doesn’t  make  sense,  hold 
up  your  No  card.” 

Put  the  card  for  jump  in  the  space  in  the  sentence.  Give  the  children  time  to  read  the  sentence 
to  themselves,  then  ask,  “Does  it  make  sense?  Hold  up  your  card.”  When  the  No  cards  go  up, 
remove  the  card  for  jump  and  put  in  the  card  for  green.  “Does  this  make  sense?  Hold  up  your 
card.  Yes,  it  makes  sense.  Ian,  will  you  read  the  sentence  aloud  to  us?” 

Continue  in  this  manner  with  the  rest  of  the  sentences.  Put  in  two  incorrect  words  and  then  the 
correct  one  in  sentence  2;  one  incorrect  word  and  then  the  correct  one  in  sentence  3;  the  correct 
word  the  first  time  in  sentence  4;  two  incorrect  cards  and  then  the  correct  one  in  sentence  5;  and 
one  incorrect  card  and  then  the  correct  one  in  sentence  6. 

Print  on  the  board,  or  place  in  the  pocket  chart,  the  headings  People,  Pets,  Something  You 
Can  Do  and  the  following  list  of  words: 


go 

raccoon 

run 

dog 

Mrs.  White 

Curt 

Jan 

jump 

get 

Pat 

turtle 

frog 

Point  to  the  list  of  words  and  say,  “These  words  on  the  board  all  name  people,  pets,  or  things 
you  can  do.  As  we  read  each  one,  I  want  you  to  tell  me  what  it  names. 

“Marie,  will  you  read  the  first  word  for  us?” 

“Yes,  it’s  go.  Does  go  name  a  person?”  (No)  “Does  go  name  a  pet?"  (No)  “Does  go  tell 
something  we  can  do?” 

"Yes,  go  tells  something  we  can  do.  I’ll  put  it  under  this  heading,  'Something  You  Can  Do’.” 
Print  or  place  go  under  the  correct  heading. 

Proceed  in  the  same  manner  with  the  other  words. 
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Completing 
rhyming  couplets 


Recognizing  and 
identifying  the 
phoneme-grapheme 
correspon  dence 

/g/g,  G 

Key  Wotd:  goat 


People 

Pets 

Something  You  Can  Do 

Jan 

dog 

go 

Pat 

raccoon 

jump 

Mrs.  White 

turtle 

run 

Curt 

frog 

get 

When  all  the  words  have  been  classified,  read  each  heading  in  turn  and  have  the  pupils  read 
the  words  under  it  to  be  sure  all  the  words  have  been  entered  under  the  correct  headings. 

In  Initial  Writing:  Printing  the  pupils  are  asked  to  select  words  that  make  sense  in  sentences. 


Perceiving  Rhyme 

Say  the  following  couplets  and  let  the  pupils  complete  each  one  with  a  rhyming  word. 

Oh,  tell  me  if  you’ve  ever  seen 
A  little  frog  that  wasn’t  . 

It’s  hard  to  catch  a  frog,  you  know. 

Just  think  how  quickly  it  can _ _ 

Show  your  work  to  Mrs.  White. 

She  will  tell  you  if  it's _ 

Some  like  turtles  and  some  like  bugs, 

But  the  best  pet  of  all  is  _ 

The  flowers  have  wilted.  What  a  pity! 

When  they  were  fresh  they  looked  so _ 

A  wiggly  little  pollywog 

Soon  grows  up  to  be  a _ 


Phonemic  Analysis 

Step  1 :  Hearing,  (a)  Say  the  following  words:  goat,  get,  gum.  Have  the  pupils  observe  that 
they  sound  alike  at  the  beginning.  Elicit  other  words  that  begin  with  the  same  sound. 

(b)  Read  sentences  similar  to  the  following  and  have  the  pupils  listen  for  words  beginning  like 
goat. 

Give  the  little  girl  a  gumdrop. 

I  saw  a  goose  gobble  up  a  goldfish. 

Go  and  get  your  good  shoes. 

(c)  Say  a  number  of  words,  some  beginning  with  g  and  some  beginning  with  other  letters. 
Have  the  pupils  distinguish  which  words  begin  like  goat:  goose,  gobble,  jump;  come,  gift, 
good;  etc. 

Step  2:  Saying.  Say  some  words  beginning  like  goat.  Have  the  pupils  watch  your  mouth 
closely  as  you  pronounce  the  initial  consonant.  Ask  the  pupils  to  say  the  word  goat.  Invite 
volunteers  to  tell  what  they  did  with  their  tongue  as  they  said  the  first  sound.  They  should  report 
that  they  pressed  the  middle  (or  back)  of  the  tongue  against  the  roof  of  the  mouth  near  the  back. 
Pronounce  words  beginning  with  g  and  check  to  be  sure  each  pupil  is  producing  the  initial 
sound  correctly. 

Step  3:  Seeing.  Call  upon  some  pupils  whose  names  begin  with  g  to  stand  in  turn  and  tell  their 
names.  As  the  names  are  given,  print  them  in  a  column  on  the  board.  If  there  are  not  enough 
names  for  purposes  of  comparison,  have  the  pupils  suggest  a  few  and  add  them  to  the  list. 

Gary 

Gail 

Gabrielle 

Gordon 

Have  the  pupils  notice  that  these  names  all  look  alike  at  the  beginning.  Recall  that  they  all 
start  with  a  capital  letter  because  they  are  the  names  of  people. 
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Adding  to 
My  Sound  and 
Letter  Book 


Taking 
chalkboard 
dictation: 
listening 
and  printing 


Print  in  another  column  on  the  board,  saying  each  word  as  you  print  it: 

goat 

get 

gum 

garden 

Lead  the  pupils  to  see  that  these  words  all  look  alike  at  the  beginning. 

To  check  discrimination  of  initial  g,  place  the  following  words  on  the  chalkboard,  saying  each 
word  for  the  pupils  as  you  print  it. 


cold 

girl 

gone 

gum 

gallon 

juggle 

gate 

giggle 

Give  each  child  a  Yes  card  and  a  No  card.  Tell  the  pupils  that  you  are  going  to  point  to  each 
word  on  the  board  in  turn.  If  the  word  begins  with  g,  they  are  to  hold  up  their  Yes  cards.  If  the 
word  does  not  begin  with  g,  they  are  to  hold  up  their  No  cards. 

Step  4:  Printing.  See  Initial  Writing:  Printing  on  pages  16-17. 

g  G 

Let  the  pupils  devote  one  page  to  the  consonant  g.  Have  them  cut  pictures  from  catalogues 
or  magazines  and  paste  them  into  the  book,  or  they  may  draw  pictures  if  they  prefer.  Remind 
them  that  the  name  of  each  pictured  object  must  begin  like  goat.  Have  them  print  the  letter 
under  each  picture,  using  capital  G  under  some  pictures  and  smallg  under  others. 

Following  the  procedure  outlined  on  page  1 1 ,  dictate  the  following  words  and  have  the  pupils 
print  the  first  letter  of  each  one  on  the  board  or  on  lined  sheets  of  paper  at  their  seats.  Don’t 
forget  the  reinforcement  activities  of  circling  and  erasing  or  crossing  out  in  response  to  other 
dictated  words  beginning  with  the  same  consonants. 

The  following  sentences  may  be  used  to  present  the  words: 

Group  1 

The  kite  flew  high  in  the  air  —  high. 

Daddy  jogs  two  miles  every  morning  —  jogs. 

Jan  is  taller  than  Curt  — taller. 

What  do  you  do  on  a  rainy  day  —  rainy? 

A  frog  likes  to  hop  and  jump  —  likes. 

Let’s  play  a  new  game  —  game. 

Group  2 

Can  you  reach  the  top  shelf  —  reach? 

I  think  I’ll  buy  some  bubble  gum  —  gum. 

We  all  like  hot  soup  on  a  cold  day  —  hot. 

A  green  frog  sat  on  a  lily  pad  —  lily. 

Mommy  bought  Jan  a  new  ski  jacket  —  jacket. 

The  little  turtle  swam  across  the  pond  —  turtle. 

Group  3 

Everything  in  the  garden  is  covered  with  snow  —  garden. 

My  dad  starts  his  new  job  next  Monday  —  job. 

What  is  your  lucky  number  —  lucky? 

Honey  tastes  very  sweet  —  tastes. 

When  is  the  next  holiday  —  holiday? 

Curt  s  daddy  repaired  the  colored  television  set  —  television. 

Group  4 

Curt  is  teaching  Mr.  Mugs  a  new  trick  —  teaching. 

He  hopes  the  dog  will  learn  to  sit  up  —  hopes. 
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Recognizing  and 
identifying  the 
phoneme-grapheme 
correspondence 
/g/gin  the 
final  position 


Listening 
through  a  word 


This  book  tells  about  tigers  in  the  jungle  — jungle. 

Can  you  guess  the  answer  to  this  riddle  —  riddle? 

That’s  a  scary  ghost  story  —  ghost. 

It's  fun  to  wiggle  a  loose  tooth  —  loose. 

Step  1:  Hearing,  (a)  Recall  that  goat,  get,  and  gum  all  begin  with  the  sound  g  stands  for.  “We 
can  often  hear  the  sound  that  g  stands  for  at  the  end  of  words  too.  Listen.” 

Say  egg,  bag,  rug,  frog,  pig,  making  sure  that  the  final  sound  in  each  word  can  be  clearly 
heard. 

“Did  everyone  hear  the  sound  that  g  stands  for  at  the  end  of  these  words?” 

(b)  Say  groups  of  three  words,  two  in  each  group  ending  with  g  and  one  ending  with  another 
consonant.  Have  the  pupils  listen  to  identify  the  words  in  each  group  which  end  with  the  sound 
heard  at  the  end  of  bag:  wag,  bug,  pink;  finger,  beanbag,  beg;  flag,  jump,  drug;  etc. 

Continue  with  similar  groups  of  words  until  you  are  sure  the  children  are  able  to  distinguish 
the  final  sound  represented  by  g. 

(c)  "Now  see  if  you  can  guess  what  these  are.  They  all  end  with  the  sound  g  stands  for. 

It  covers  the  floor,  (rug) 

It  flies  on  a  pole  in  our  schoolyard,  (flag) 

It’s  a  game,  (tag) 

It  means  the  same  as  large,  (big) 

A  chicken  lays  it.  (egg) 

It  is  something  to  carry  things  in.  (bag) 

It’s  a  green  pet  that  jumps,  (frog) 

Dogs  do  this  with  their  tails,  (wag) 

Step  2:  Saying.  Say  a  number  of  words  ending  in  g  and  have  the  pupils  repeat  them  after  you. 
Ask  the  pupils  to  suggest  other  words  that  end  like  bag. 

Step  3:  Seeing.  Print  the  following  words  on  the  chalkboard  in  a  column.  As  you  print  each 
word,  pronounce  it  for  the  children. 

bag 

rug 

frog 

pig 

Ask  a  pupil  to  read  the  words  as  the  others  listen  for  the  last  sound  in  each  one.  Have  the 
children  realize  that  these  words  all  sound  alike  at  the  end. 

Call  attention  to  the  last  letter  of  each  word  and  lead  the  pupils  to  see  that  the  words  all  look 
alike  at  the  end.  Have  the  final  letter  identified  as  g. 

Step  4:  Using.  Explain  that  we  can  make  new  words  by  changing  the  last  letter  of  some  words 
we  already  know  to  g.  Demonstrate  by  having  the  children  change: 

pet  —  peg  run  —  rug 

“I  am  going  to  say  some  words  and  I  want  you  to  listen  carefully  to  the  whole  word  each  time, 
to  see  if  you  hear  the  sound  g  stands  for  at  the  beginning  of  the  word  or  at  the  end  of  the  word.  If 
you  hear  it  at  the  beginning  of  the  word,  raise  your  right  hand.  If  you  hear  it  at  the  end  of  the  word, 
raise  your  left  hand.” 

gold  jug  brag  guess  slug 

In  Alternative  Strategies,  additional  practice  in  auditory  and  visual  perception  of  initial  /g/g,  G 
is  given  in  “Build  a  Puzzle”  and  “Sound  Tree”;  practice  in  recognizing  and  identifying  the 
phoneme-grapheme  correspondence  /g/g  in  the  initial  and  final  position  is  provided  in  the  Mr. 
Mugs  Book  and  the  Spirit  Duplication  Masters  /Self-Help  Activities. 


Acquiring 
awareness  of 
the  plural  form 
with  s 


Structural  Analysis 

Awareness  of  the  formation  of  plurals  by  adding  s  to  the  root  word  is  increased  in  Language 
Development. 
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LANGUAGE  DEVELOPMENT 


Objectives 

Discriminating  between  finished  and  unfinished  sentences  and  questions;  realizing  that  a  vari¬ 
ety  of  words  may  be  used  to  complete  sentences  and  questions  (listening) 

Discriminating  between  finished  and  unfinished  sentences  and  questions,  realizing  that  a  vari¬ 
ety  of  words  may  be  used  to  complete  sentences  and  questions  (reading) 

Composing  sentences  and  questions 

Recognizing  and  identifying  singular  and  plural  forms  with  s 

Identifying  letters  of  the  alphabet  by  name 

Recognizing  alphabetic  sequence 

Materials  Needed 

Sentence  strips  (See  page  92) 

12  blank  word  cards 

Period  card  and  question  mark  card 

A  complete  set  of  letter  cards  in  both  capitalized  and  small  letter  forms 


Discriminating 
between  finished 
and  unfinished 
sentences  and 
questions; 
completing 
sentences  and 
questions 
using  a  variety 
of  words 
(listening) 


Discriminating 
between  finished 
and  unfinished 
sentences  and 
questions; 
completing 
sentences  and 
questions  with 
a  variety 
of  words 
(reading) 


Sentence  Awareness 

Recall  that  when  we  tell  or  ask  someone  something,  we  must  be  sure  to  tell  or  ask  the  whole 
thing,  so  that  the  other  person  will  know  what  we  mean. 

Read  the  following  sentences  and  questions  to  the  pupils,  one  at  a  time,  indicating  by  voice 
intonation  whether  each  one  is  finished  or  not  finished.  Have  the  pupils  determine  in  each  case 
whether  the  sentence  or  question  is  finished  or  unfinished.  Elicit  words  from  the  children  to 
complete  the  unfinished  ones.  Use  a  number  of  the  suggested  words  each  time,  to  reinforce  the 
understanding  that  a  variety  of  words  may  often  be  used  to  complete  a  sentence  or  question 
correctly. 

Mrs.  White  likes  green .... 

Curt  drew  a  picture  of  a ... . 

There  is  a  blue  box  on  the  table. 

Did  you  ever  take  your  pet  to  school? 

Can  a  frog  jump  on . ? 

Do  all  children  have. ...? 

Make  sentence  strips  for  the  following  incomplete  sentences  and  questions,  and  have  avail¬ 
able  about  a  dozen  blank  cards  of  word-card  size. 

A  frog  can 

I  can  see  a  pretty 

Can  you  see  something 

Can  Pat  look  at 


Place  the  first  incomplete  sentence  in  the  pocket  chart.  As  the  children  read  silently,  sweep 
your  hand  from  left  to  right  under  the  sentence  and  read  it  aloud,  ending  with  an  unfinished 
intonation  of  the  voice. 

"Is  this  finished?  Why  not?" 

"No,  it  isn’t  finished  because  it  doesn’t  tell  the  whole  thing.  It  doesn’t  tell  what  the  frog  can  do. 
Who  can  tell  us  a  word  that  might  finish  it?” 

“Jump?  Let’s  put  jump  in  the  sentence.”  Print  jump  on  a  blank  word  card  and  ask  the  child 
who  suggested  the  word  to  put  it  in  the  pocket  chart  at  the  end  of  the  sentence. 
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Composing 

sentences 


Using  plural 
forms  with  s 


Completing 

alphabetic 

sequences 


Identifying 
letters  of 
the  alphabet 
by  name 

Capitalizing 


ing  left-right  progression 
Punctuation 


Sweep  your  hand  under  the  sentence  and  read  it  aloud,  ending  with  a  finished  inflection.  "Is 
the  sentence  finished  now?  Does  it  make  sense?  Yes,  it  is  finished  because  it  tells  us  what  the 
frog  can  do,  and  it  makes  sense  because  frogs  really  can  jump." 

"This  sentence  tells  us  something.  What  should  I  put  at  the  end  to  show  that  it  is  finished?" 

Place  the  period  card  in  the  pocket  chart  at  the  end  of  the  sentence. 

Elicit  two  or  three  other  words  that  might  finish  the  sentence  and  make  sense;  for  example, 
hop,  swim,  dive,  etc.  Follow  the  same  procedure  in  determining  whether  the  sentence  is 
finished  and  makes  sense. 

Place  the  cards  for  the  various  words  that  have  been  suggested  in  the  pocket  chart  again,  in 
turn,  and  have  the  sentence  read  each  time. 

"We  used  a  different  word  to  finish  the  sentence  each  time  and  they  all  make  sense.  It  often 
happens  that  a  lot  of  different  words  may  finish  a  sentence  and  make  sense  in  it. 

Follow  the  same  procedure  with  the  other  sentence  and  questions. 

Encourage  the  pupils  to  compose  sentences  and  questions  of  their  own.  If  necessary,  help 
them  with  directions  such  as: 

"Sara,  tell  us  something  about  a  surprise.” 

“Jamie,  ask  us  something  about  Mrs.  White.” 

As  each  sentence  or  question  is  given,  have  the  group  decide  if  it  is  finished  and  makes 
sense. 


Root  Words  and  Endings 

“I  am  going  to  say  some  sentences  and  I  want  you  to  listen  carefully  to  each  one  to  see  if  there 
is  something  wrong  in  it.  Here's  the  first  one.” 

Read  the  following  sentence,  putting  a  little  stress  on  the  word  frog  to  help  the  pupils  detect 
the  error. 


I  saw  lots  of  frog  at  the  pond. 

“What  is  wrong  in  that  sentence?  Yes,  the  word  frog  is  wrong.  What  should  it  be?” 

"Frogs?  Listen  to  see  if  the  word  frogs  is  right.” 

I  saw  lots  of  frogs  at  the  pond. 

"Is  it  right  now?  Yes,  the  word  should  be  frogs  because  I  saw  more  than  one  frog  at  the  pond.” 

Continue  in  the  same  manner  with  the  following: 

There  are  two  cat  in  the  back  yard. 

Can  you  pet  a  little  tigers? 

All  raccoon  like  to  wash  their  food. 

I  heard  a  poem  about  three  turtle. 

Did  the  frog  jump  on  Mrs.  White’s  heads? 

There  is  one  jets  in  the  sky. 

Alphabet  Skills 

On  the  chalk  ledge  place  the  letter  cards  C,  D,  E,  F  in  alphabetic  order.  Arrange  the  rest  of  the 
letter  cards  in  random  order  face  up  on  a  table. 

Ask  the  pupils  to  tell  which  letter  comes  after  C,  D,  E,  F  in  the  alphabet.  When  G  has  been 
named,  have  a  child  find  the  G  card  on  the  table  and  place  it  on  the  chalk  ledge  at  the  end  of  the 
sequence. 

Work  in  the  same  manner  with  n,  o,  p,  q;  with  F,  G,  H,  I;  and  with  u,  v,  w,  x. 

Using  the  alphabet  chart,  point  to  letters  at  random  and  ask  the  pupils  to  name  each  one. 
Work  with  both  capitals  and  small  letters  in  this  way. 

Skills  Involved  in  Other  Strands  of  the  Lesson 

Capitalization  of  names  is  mentioned  in  Decoding  Skills:  Phonemic  Analysis.  Capitalization 
of  sentences  is  mentioned  in  Initial  Writing:  Printing. 

Left-right  progression  in  reading  is  indicated  in  "Sentence  Awareness"  above. 

Periods  and  question  marks  are  used  in  "Sentence  Awareness"  above.  Using  periods  is  in¬ 
volved  in  Initial  Writing:  Printing. 
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INITIAL  WRITING 


Objectives 

Rereading  and  building  stories  from  Writing  My  Own  Reader 
Expanding  word  recognition  using  word  banks 

Integrating  speaking,  writing,  and  reading  relationships:  making  vocabulary  charts  with  words; 
with  sentences 

Acquiring  awareness  of  sequence 
Acquiring  awareness  of  relevancy 

Recognizing  correct  words  and  printing  them  to  complete  sentences 


Materials  Needed 

Writing  My  Own  Reader 

Word  tickets  for  stories  in  Writing  My  Own  Reader 
Word  banks 


Writing  My  Own  Reader 

Integrating 
speaking, 
writing, 
and  reading 
relationships: 
making 
vocabulary  charts 
using  words  only 


Using  sentences 


Acquiring 
awareness 
of  sequence 

Acquiring 
awareness 
of  relevancy 
in  stories 


Developing  Readiness  for  Creative  Writing 

Are  the  children  enjoying  rereading  and  building  their  stories  in  Writing  My  Own  Reader? 
Initiate  a  discussion  on  how  the  story  characters  felt  throughout  the  story  “A  Green  Surprise.” 
A  chart  such  as  the  following  could  be  developed  with  the  children. 


Another  chart  similar  to  the  one  below  might  be  developed,  using  sentences. 


How  We  Show  Happy  Feelings 


We  smile. 
We  laugh. 
We  grin. 

We  giggle. 
We  scream. 
We  jump. 
We  clap. 


The  exercise  on  sequence  in  Comprehension:  Developing  Comprehension,  Research,  and 
Listening  Skills  will  help  to  develop  in  the  pupils  an  awareness  of  the  importance  of  sequence  in 
a  story. 

The  exercise  on  distinguishing  between  relevant  and  irrelevant  items  in  Comprehension: 
Developing  Comprehension,  Research,  and  Listening  Skills  will  help  the  children  to  become 
aware  of  what  is  relevant  to  a  story. 
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Selecting  the 
correct  words 
to  complete 
sentences 


Reviewing 
printing  G,  g 


Printing 

Place  the  following  incomplete  sentence  and  words  on  the  chalkboard: 

.  raccoon 

I  see  a  ,  * 

fast 

Ask  the  pupils  to  read  the  incomplete  sentence,  then  look  at  the  two  words  after  the  sentence 
and  decide  which  word  belongs  in  the  sentence.  When  raccoon  is  selected,  have  a  pupil  go  to 
the  board  and  draw  a  line  under  the  word  raccoon  to  show  that  it  is  the  word  that  belongs  in  the 
sentence. 

Print  the  word  raccoon  at  the  end  of  the  sentence  and  have  the  completed  sentence  read  by 
one  pupil,  as  the  others  listen  to  be  sure  the  sentence  is  finished  and  makes  sense.  Have  the 
period  added  to  show  that  the  sentence  is  complete.  Ask  why  the  word  fast  could  not  be  used  in 
the  sentence.  If  necessary,  read  the  sentence,  substituting  fast  for  raccoon,  to  demonstrate. 

“Now  we’re  going  to  do  something  a  little  different.  I’m  going  to  print  two  sentences  on  the 
board.  I'll  leave  a  word  out  of  the  second  sentence  and  I  want  you  to  choose  the  word  that 
belongs  in  it.” 

Print  on  the  board: 


Look  at  this  frog.  green 

It  is  jump 

Ask  the  children  to  read  the  two  sentences  silently  ("with  your  eyes  only”)  and  the  two  words 
to  the  right.  When  green  is  selected  to  complete  the  second  sentence,  have  a  child  go  to  the 
board  and  draw  a  line  under  the  word  green,  to  show  that  it  belongs  in  the  sentence. 

Print  the  word  green  at  the  end  of  the  second  sentence,  and  ask  a  pupil  to  read  the  two  sen¬ 
tences  aloud,  as  the  others  listen  to  be  sure  the  second  sentence  is  finished  and  makes  sense. 
Have  the  period  added,  and  call  attention  to  the  capital  letter  at  the  beginning  of  each  sentence. 

Read  the  two  sentences  to  the  group,  substituting  jump  for  green,  to  demonstrate  why  jump 
could  not  be  used. 

For  further  practice  in  selecting  the  correct  word  to  complete  a  sentence,  see  the  Spirit 
Duplication  Masters  /Self-Help  Activities  under  Independent  Activities. 

If  any  pupils  are  having  difficulty  in  printing  G  or  g  correctly,  review  the  information  of  these 
letters,  following  the  procedure  outlined  on  pages  1 6-1 7. 

Practice  in  printing  G,  g  is  given  in  Decoding  Skills:  Phonemic  Analysis  in  connection  with 
My  Sound  and  Letter  Book  and  in  the  Mr.  Mugs  Book  and  the  Spirit  Duplication 
Masters  /Self-Help  Activities  under  Independent  Activities. 


INDEPENDENT  ACTIVITIES 


Mr.  Mugs  Book 

Page  23.  Comprehension.  Recognizing  sequence  by  ordering  events  in  a  story. 

Page  24.  Comprehension.  Classifying  by  selecting  words  that  are  not  related. 

Page  25.  Phonemic  Analysis.  Cutting  and  pasting  to  form  capital  G. 

Page  27.  Phonemic  Analysis/Printing.  Coloring  boxes  beneath  objects  whose  names  begin  or 
end  with  g. 

Spirit  Duplication  Masters/Seif-Help  Activities 

Page  18.  Phonemic  Analysis/Printing.  Coloring  objects  whose  names  begin  with  g.  Printing 
G,g. 

Page  19.  Phonemic  Analysis.  Matching  pictures  whose  names  rhyme. 

Page  20.  Printing.  Completing  sentences  by  selecting  the  correct  words. 
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ALTERNATIVE  STRATEGIES 


Decoding  Skills: 
Phonemic  Analysis 


Decoding  Skills: 
Phonemic  Analysis 


Objectives 

Recognizing  and  identifying  phoneme-grapheme  correspondence  /g/g,  G 

Build  a  Puzzle 


Objective 

Strengthening  auditory  and  visual  per¬ 
ception  of  initial  /g/G 

Number  of  Players 

One 

Materials  Needed 

Puzzle  parts  with  “g”  pictures  on  them, 
shaped  so  that  they  can  be  fitted  to¬ 
gether  to  form  G,  in  the  manner  of  a 
jigsaw  puzzle. 

Procedure 

The  child  pieces  together  the  parts  of 
the  puzzle  in  such  a  way  that  the  letter 
G  is  formed.  He  or  she  then  reads  the 
pictures  to  a  friend. 


The  Sound  Tree 


Objective 

Strengthening  auditory  discrimination 
of  initial  /g/ 

Number  of  Players 

Two 

Materials  Needed 

A  tree  game  board 

13  picture  cards  beginning  with  g: 
goat,  garden,  glasses,  girl,  grapes, 
goose,  gum,  garage,  gate,  golf  ball, 
gun,  grass,  goggles,  game 

7  picture  cards  not  beginning  with  g 

Procedure 


The  cards  are  all  placed  face  up.  Taking  turns,  the  players  draw  a  picture  card,  say  the  name 
of  the  object  depicted  on  it,  decide  whether  or  not  it  begins  like  goat.  If  it  begins  like  goat,  the 
card  is  put  on  the  tree.  If  it  doesn't  begin  like  goat,  it  is  discarded. 
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Frogs 


Page  29 


Objectives 

Listening  for  enjoyment 
Discussing  details 
Relating  reading  to  life 
Enjoying  illustration 
Imagining 
Choral  speaking 
Singing 


Responding  to  Poetry 

“Can  frogs  talk?’’ 

Let  the  pupils  have  fun  giving  their  views  on  this  question. 

“Here’s  a  poem  by  a  lady  who  likes  to  fancy  she  can  hear  the  frogs  talking.  Listen,  as  I  read 
the  poem  to  you,  to  see  when  the  poet  thinks  she  can  hear  frogs  talking.” 

Read  the  poem  as  the  children  listen  with  their  books  closed.  When  you  finish  reading,  have 
the  pupils  tell  when  the  poet  hears  the  frogs  talking. 

Briefly  continue  the  discussion  of  the  poem. 

“What  kind  of  voice  does  the  papa  bullfrog  have?  What  kind  of  voices  do  the  baby  frogs 
have?” 

“Have  you  ever  heard  frogs?  When  did  you  hear  them?  Where  were  you?  Did  they  sound  to 
you  as  if  they  were  talking?  If  not,  what  did  they  sound  like?” 

Have  the  children  open  their  books  to  enjoy  and  comment  on  the  illustration.  Reread  the 
poem  as  the  pupils  follow  in  their  books. 

“What  do  you  think  the  frogs  in  the  poem  might  be  talking  about?” 

Read  the  poem  to  the  children  until  they  can  repeat  it  with  you.  Divide  the  group  into  two 
sections,  one  with  deep  voices  and  one  with  light  voices.  Let  the  deep  voices  say  the  first  two 
lines,  the  light  voices  say  the  third  and  fourth  lines,  and  all  the  voices  say  the  last  two  lines. 
Encourage  the  deep  voices  to  make  their  voices  as  deep  as  possible,  the  light  voices  to  make 
their  voices  high,  and  have  all  of  them  say  the  last  two  lines  in  hushed  voices. 

The  pupils  might  enjoy  singing  “The  Frog,”  by  Susan  Castle  and  Aileen  Fisher,  in  The  First 
Grade  Book,  Enlarged  Edition,  by  Lilia  Belle  Pitts  and  others.  (Ginn) 

Film  Center 

Film  Frog  Went  A-Courtin’.  12  mins.,  color.  Weston  Woods.  A  sing-along  folk  song. 
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Building  a  Terrarium 


INQUIRY  SKILLS  INTEGRATIVE  OPTIONS 


Predicting  Books  —  reading  independently 

Observing,  discussing,  recalling  details 
Drawing  inferences 

Formulating  motivating  question  as  basis 
for  research  activity 
Participating  as  member  of  group  or 
sub-group 

Using  data  sheet  to  record  information 
Classifying  information 
Verifying  information 
Answering  the  research  question  — 
following  directions 
Reporting  orally 

Contributing  to  co-operative  story 
Recording  events  in  sequence 
Evaluating  research  activity 
Valuing  group  participation 


LANGUAGE  DEVELOPMENT  INITIAL  WRITING 


Developing  sentence  awareness: 
discriminating  between  finished  and 
unfinished  sentences  and  questions; 
realizing  that  a  variety  of  words  may 
be  used  to  complete  sentences  and 
questions  —  listening  and  reading 
Composing  sentences  and  questions 
Realizing  importance  of  word  order  in 
sentences 

Recognizing  and  identifying  letters  of 
alphabet  in  capital  and  small-letter 
forms 

Noting  left-right  progression 
Using  punctuation  —  periods  and 
question  marks 

Recognizing  and  using  one-  and  two- 
letter  words 


ALTERNATIVE  STRATEGIES 


Recognizing  phoneme  /p/  in  the  final 
position 

Recognizing  letters  of  the  alphabet 


Developing  readiness  for  creative  writing 
—  rereading  and  building  stories  from 
Writing  My  Own  Reader 
Expanding  vocabulary  through  word  banks 
Integrating  speaking,  writing,  and 
reading  relationships 

Recognizing  and  printing  in  words  missing 
from  sentences 
Reviewing  the  printing  of  P,  p 


Literary  Appreciation* 


Perceiving  rhyme  in  a  poem 
Reading  supplementary  books 


'Objectives  listed  in  these  areas  are  drawn  from  preceding  strands. 


Pages  30-31 


DECODING  SKILLS 


Identifying  words  through  context  — 
listening 

Identifying  words  through  context; 
recognizing  one-  and  two-letter  words 
—  listening  and  reading 
Identifying  rhyming  words  in  a  poem 
Recognizing  and  identifying  the  phoneme- 
grapheme  correspondence  /p/p  in  the 
final  position 

Identifying  initial  and  final  sounds 


INDEPENDENT  ACTIVITIES 


Mr.  Mugs  Book:  page  28  —  developing 
comprehension  of  complete  sentences 
page  29  —  matching  capitalized  and 
small-letterforms;  recognizing  complete 
and  incomplete  sentences 
Spirit  Duplication  Masters /Self-Help 
Activities  :  page  21  —  practicing 
phonemic  analysis  of  p 
page  22  —  printing  correct  word  to 
complete  sentences 


Listening* 


Listening  attentively  in  discussions 
Listening  to  identify  words  through 
context;  to  recognize  one-  and  two- 
letter  words 

Listening  to  identify  rhyming  words 
Listening  to  identify  the  phoneme- 
grapheme  correspondence  /p/p  in  the 
final  position 

Listening  to  identify  initial  and  final 
sounds 

Listening  to  develop  sentence  awareness 
Listening  to  complete  sentences  and 
questions 
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ENVIRONMENTAL  STUDIES 


Objectives 

Predicting 

Observing,  discussing,  and  recalling  details 
Drawing  inferences 

Formulating  a  motivating  question  as  a  basis  for  research  activity 

Participating  as  member  of  a  group  or  sub-group 

Using  a  data  sheet  to  record  information 

Classifying  information 

Verifying  information 

Answering  the  research  question:  following  directions 
Reporting  orally 

Contributing  to  co-operative  story 
Recording  events  in  sequence 
Evaluating  research  activity 
Valuing  group  participation 


Summary  Chart  of  Research  Activity 


Starting 

Point 

Question 

Collecting 

Information 

Organizing 

Information 

Presenting 

Information 

Evaluating 

Valuing 

Discussing 

text 

selection 

How  do  we 

build  a 

terrarium? 

Completing  13 
data  sheets 
listing  needed 
items 

Making  the 
terrarium 

Reporting 
orally; 
contributing 
to  a  co-oper¬ 
ative  story 

Considering 

pupils' 

contribution 

Discussing 
feelings  about 
group 

participation 

Building  a 
terrarium 


Predicting 


Discussing 
picture  details 


To  the  Teacher 

A  terrarium  may  be  made  in  a  clear  glass  bowl  or  a  rectangular  glass  container  with  a  cover. 

First  place  a  layer  of  pebbles  on  the  bottom  of  the  container  for  drainage.  Add  some  broken 
charcoal  to  keep  the  terrarium  sweet.  Add  prepared  potting  soil  or  a  soil  mixture  of  equal  parts 
garden  loam,  fresh-water  sand,  and  peat  moss  or  rotted  leaf  mold.  Put  the  soil  mixture  in 
carefully,  a  little  at  a  time.  Moisten  thoroughly,  being  careful  not  to  make  it  muddy. 

Clean  the  sides  of  the  container  before  putting  in  plants.  Plant  ferns,  small  evergreens,  ivy, 
moss,  etc.  Leave  space  between  plants  to  allow  for  growth. 

Place  the  terrarium  in  a  light  area  but  not  in  direct  sun.  With  the  container  closed,  the 
“balanced  terrarium”  preserves  temperature  and  moisture  inside.  Open  the  container  if  the 
glass  becomes  cloudy. 


Starting  Point 

Recall  with  the  pupils  that  in  the  last  story  Jan  brought  her  frog  to  school  to  show  Mrs.  White 
and  the  other  children.  “What  do  you  think  Jan  will  do  with  her  frog  now?” 

Have  the  pupils  turn  to  page  30  in  their  books  and  read  the  title  for  them.  Discuss  the 
questions:  “What  is  a  terrarium?”  (if  the  children  are  not  familiar  with  one  at  this  point)  and  “Why 
do  you  think  the  children  in  the  picture  are  building  a  terrarium?" 

Talk  about  what  the  children  are  doing  in  each  picture.  Establish  that  first  Jan  and  the  other 
children  put  some  charcoal  in  the  bottom  of  the  glass  container.  Ask  the  pupils  what  they  think 
the  word  on  the  bag  in  the  second  picture  says. 

Note  that  next  the  children  put  some  potting  soil  over  the  charcoal.  Elicit  that  the  words  on  the 
bag  in  the  third  picture  say  “Potting  Soil.”  Bring  out  the  fact  that  a  trowel  is  being  used  to  place 
the  charcoal  and  the  soil  in  the  terrarium. 

“What  do  you  think  goes  in  the  terrarium  on  top  of  the  potting  soil?  Let’s  look  at  the  next  page 
to  find  out.”  Discuss  the  first  two  pictures  on  page  31 .  Have  the  pupils  tell  what  is  being  placed  in 
the  terrarium  now. 

Let  the  pupils  read  the  text  silently,  then  ask  one  or  two  children  to  read  the  text  aloud. 


Recalling 
and  discussing 
details 


Drawing 

inferences 


Formulating  a 
motivating 
question 


Group  and 
sub-group 
participation 


Using 
data  sheets; 
classifying 


Verifying 


Answering  the 
question: 
group  and 
sub-group 
participation; 
following 
directions 


Synthesizing 

1 .  “Why  did  the  children  put  charcoal  at  the  bottom  of  the  terrarium?" 

2.  “Why  did  they  put  potting  soil  in  the  terrarium?" 

3.  “Why  did  they  put  plants  in  the  terrarium?” 

4.  “Why  is  a  terrarium  a  good  place  to  keep  a  frog  and  a  turtle? 

5.  “What  do  you  think  the  children  will  do  to  look  after  the  terrarium?" 

6.  “Do  you  think  the  children  will  put  a  cover  on  the  terrarium?  Why  should  the  terrarium  have 

a  cover?” 


Question 

The  pupils  will  probably  be  eager  to  make  a  terrarium  for  their  classroom.  Use  this  opportunity 

to  take  them  through  the  inquiry  process. 

“What  do  you  need  to  know  before  you  start  to  build  a  terrarium?" 

Through  discussion,  help  the  group  to  formulate  the  following  question  as  a  basis  for 
participation  in  the  building  of  the  terrarium: 

How  do  we  build  a  terrarium? 

Print  the  question  on  the  chalkboard. 

Collecting  Information 

Let  the  pupils  help  to  decide  when  to  make  the  terrarium,  what  procedures  to  follow,  what 
materials  to  collect  or  purchase. 

The  group  of  pupils  working  on  this  project  may  be  divided  into  four  sub-groups  of  two  or  more 
members  each.  One  sub-group  may  be  responsible  for  deciding  what  materials  are  needed, 
such  as:  glass  container,  pebbles,  charcoal.  They  may  help  to  collect  or  buy  these  items. 

The  second  sub-group  may  be  responsible  for  deciding  what  kind  of  soil,  moss,  and  plants  to 

put  in  the  terrarium  and  may  help  to  collect  or  buy  them. 

The  third  sub-group  may  be  responsible  for  deciding  what  animals  to  put  in  the  terrarium  and 

may  help  to  collect  or  buy  them. 

The  fourth  sub-group  may  be  responsible  for  deciding  on  the  procedure  to  follow  to  take  care 
of  the  terrarium. 

Have  the  pupils  make  a  data  sheet  of  the  things  they  will  need.  Each  sub-group  may  have  one 
data  sheet,  or  each  member  of  the  sub-group  may  make  his  or  her  own.  Through  discussion  get 
the  members  of  the  sub-group  to  agree  on  how  to  mark  the  sheet. 

The  data  sheet  may  be  simply  a  piece  of  paper  divided  into  four  sections,  on  which  the 
children  draw  a  picture  of  a  required  item  in  each  section.  Print  the  following  headings  on  the 
chalkboard,  read  them  with  the  pupils,  and  have  the  children  print  the  appropriate  heading  on 
their  data  sheets.  (Each  sub-group  will  use  only  one  heading.) 

Group  1  —  Things  we  need  for  the  terrarium  (container,  pebbles,  charcoal) 

Group  2  —  Soil,  moss,  and  plants  we  need 

Group  3  —  Animals  we  need 

Group  4  —  T aking  care  of  the  terrarium 

Tell  the  pupils  that  their  data  sheets  will  be  used  as  shopping  lists  when  collecting  or  buying 
the  needed  items.  If  it  is  necessary  to  purchase  anything,  you  may  wish  to  have  one  member  of 
each  sub-group  accompany  you  to  the  store  to  help  make  the  purchases. 

When  everything  is  collected  or  purchased,  have  the  pupils  check  the  supplies  against  their 

data  sheets. 

Organizing  Information 

Guide  the  pupils  in  making  the  terrarium.  Have  them  follow  the  directions  given  in  the  pictures 
in  the  reader. 

All  pupils  should  take  part.  The  sub-group  responsible  for  materials  could  place  the  pebbles 
and  the  charcoal  in  the  terrarium.  The  sub-group  responsible  for  soil  and  plants  could  put  the 
soil  in,  moisten  it,  and  put  in  the  plants.  The  sub-group  responsible  for  animals  could  put  them  in 
the  terrarium.  The  sub-group  responsible  for  the  care  of  the  terrarium  could  clean  the  sides  of 
the  container  before  and  after  the  plants  are  put  in,  put  the  cover  on  the  terrarium,  and  clean  and 
ti.dy  up  the  working  area. 
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Answering  the 
question: 
reporting  orally: 
contributing  to  a 
co-operative 
story: 

recording  events 
in  sequence 


Considering 
the  pupils' 
contributions 


Discussing 
feelings  about 
group  participation 


Informational 

book 


Presenting  Information 

Have  the  pupils  describe  orally  how  they  built  the  terrarium.  One  member  of  each  sub-group 
may  explain  what  his  or  her  group  did  to  help  in  the  construction. 

Work  with  the  pupils  to  compose  a  co-operative  chalkboard  or  chart  story  about  the  project. 
You  might  write  part  of  the  story  after  each  sub-group  reports  its  participation  in  the  building  of 
the  terrarium.  Number  each  part  of  the  story  as  it  is  given,  to  emphasize  the  sequence. 

Each  part  of  the  story  may  be  printed  on  a  separate  paper.  The  story  parts  can  then  be 
rearranged  and  arranged  for  sequence  exercises.  Your  chart  story  might  be  somewhat  as 
follows: 

How  Do  We  Build  a  Terrarium? 

First  we  put  pebbles  and  charcoal  in  the  terrarium. 

Then  we  put  in  the  soil  and  plants. 

Next  we  cleaned  the  sides. 

We  put  a  frog  and  a  turtle  in  the  terrarium. 


Evaluating 

You  may  wish  to  evaluate  each  pupil’s  contribution  to  the  project  by  considering  such 
questions  as: 

How  well  did  the  pupil  follow  directions? 

How  well  did  the  pupil  organize  materials? 

How  well  did  the  pupil  use  the  data  sheet? 

Which  pupils  need  more  practice  in  using  a  data  sheet? 

How  well  did  the  pupil  co-operate  with  the  rest  of  the  group? 

How  well  did  the  pupil  give  his  or  her  group  report?  How  clear  was  the  explanation? 

Some  of  the  above  points  may  also  be  discussed  with  the  pupils. 

Valuing 


For  the  pupils’s  own  evaluation,  distribute  copies  of  the  following  exercise.  Read  the  question 
to  the  children  and  be  sure  they  understand  its  meaning.  Then  have  them  indicate  the 
appropriate  face  with  a  check  mark.  Discuss  with  the  pupils  the  reasons  for  their  answers. 


INTEGRATIVE  OPTIONS 

Book  Center 

Hoke,  John.  Terrariums.  Watts. 

Discusses  the  ecological  requirements  of  a  terrarium  and  gives  directions  for  building 
different  kinds  of  plant  and  animal  terrariums. 


DECODING  SKILLS 


Using 
context  clues 
to  complete 
sentences 
(listening) 


Using 
context  clues 
to  complete 
sentences; 
recognizing 
one-  and  two- 
letter  words 
(listening 
and  reading) 


Objectives 

Identifying  words  through  context  (listening) 

Identifying  words  through  context;  recognizing  one-  and  two-letter  words  (listening  and  read¬ 
ing) 

Identifying  rhyming  words  in  a  poem 

Recognizing  and  identifying  the  phoneme-grapheme  correspondence  /p/p  in  the  final  position 
Identifying  initial  and  final  sounds 

Materials  Needed 

A  set  of  cards  numbered  1  -5  for  each  pupil 

Word  Meaning 

Say  the  following  sentences,  one  at  a  time,  making  a  marked  pause  where  the  word  has  been 
left  out  each  time.  Elicit  from  the  children  a  word  to  complete  each  sentence.  When  a  word  has 
been  suggested,  repeat  the  sentence  with  the  word  in  it.  Have  the  pupils  determine  whether  or 
not  the  word  makes  sense  in  the  sentence  and  explain  why. 

I  stayed  indoors  on  Saturday  because  it  was - 

Jennie  lost  her _ on  the  way  to  school. 

We  have  a  new _ in  our  class. 

Vince  and  Terry  played _ after  school. 

A  hamster  likes  to _ all  day. 

A  cat _ when  it  is  happy. 

Print  the  following  words  on  the  board: 

1 .  at 

2.  go 

3.  in 

4.  is 

5.  on 

Give  each  child  a  set  of  cards  numbered  1  -5,  and  explain  to  the  pupils: 

“I  am  going  to  say  some  sentences  and  I’ll  leave  a  word  out  of  each  one.  I  want  you  to  find  a 
word  on  the  board  that  will  finish  the  sentence  and  make  sense.  When  you  have  found  it,  look  at 
the  number  beside  it.  Then  find  the  card  with  the  same  number  on  it  and  hold  it  up.  Here's  the 
first  one.” 

The  book _ on  the  desk. 

“Has  everybody  found  the  word  and  its  number?  Hold  your  cards  up.  Everyone  thinks  that 
word  number  4  is  the  word  to  finish  the  sentence.  Tina,  will  you  read  word  number  4  for  us? 
“That’s  right.  The  word  is  is.  Listen  to  the  sentence  again,  to  see  if  is  is  the  word  we  need.” 

The  book  is  on  the  desk. 

“Does  it  make  sense?  Yes,  is  is  the  word  we  needed.” 

Proceed  in  the  same  manner  with  the  following  sentences. 

The  frog  jumped _ Mrs.  White's  arm. 

They  put  the  frog  and  the  turtle _ the  terrarium. 

Did  you  __ _ to  the  concert? 

Look _ that  frog  go! 

If  some  children  do  not  hold  up  the  correct  number,  have  them  read  the  word  they  have 
indicated,  to  be  sure  they  are  reading  it  correctly.  If  they  are  reading  it  correctly,  use  the  word  in 
the  sentence  and  let  the  group  decide  whether  or  not  it  makes  sense. 

When  the  first  five  sentences  have  been  completed,  erase  the  words  on  the  board  and  print 
the  following: 
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Identifying 
rhyming  words 
in  a  poem 


Recognizing  and 
identifying  the 
phoneme-grapheme 
correspondence 
/p/pin  the 
final  position 


1 .  a 
2. 1 

3.  it 

4.  my 

5.  Oh 

Using  the  procedure  given  above,  have  the  children  complete  these  sentences: 

Curt  said,  "Mr.  Mugs  is _ pet.” 

Mr.  Mugs  is _ dog. 

Mommy  made  a  cake  and  put  chocolate  icing  on 

_ like  candy. 

Jan  said,  “ _ ,  Curt,  what  a  dog!” 

Perceiving  Rhyme 

Read  the  following  poem  as  the  children  listen  for  the  words  that  rhyme. 

Grasshopper  Green 

Grasshopper  green  is  a  comical  chap; 

He  lives  on  the  best  of  fare. 

Bright  little  trousers,  jacket,  and  cap, 

These  are  his  summer  wear. 

Out  in  the  meadow  he  loves  to  go, 

Playing  away  in  the  sun; 

It's  hopperty,  skipperty,  high  and  low, 

Summer’s  the  time  for  fun. 

Grasshopper  green  has  a  quaint  little  house, 

It’s  under  the  hedge  so  gay. 

Grandmother  Spider,  as  still  as  a  mouse, 

Watches  him  over  the  way. 

Gladly  he’s  calling  the  children,  I  know, 

Out  in  the  beautiful  sun; 

It’s  hopperty,  skipperty,  high  and  low, 

Summer’s  the  time  for  fun. 

Phonemic  Analysis 

Step  1:  Hearing,  (a)  Say  the  words  Pat,  pie,  and  pencil  and  have  the  pupils  note  that  these 
words  all  begin  with  the  sound  that  p  stands  for.  “We  can  often  hear  this  sound  at  the  end  of 
words  too.  Listen.” 

Say  cup,  jump,  rap,  help,  camp,  making  sure  that  the  final  sound  in  each  word  can  be  clearly 
heard. 

“Did  everyone  hear  the  sound  that  p  stands  for  at  the  end  of  these  words?" 

(b)  Say  groups  of  three  words,  two  in  each  group  ending  with  p  and  one  ending  with  another 
consonant.  Have  the  pupils  listen  to  identify  the  words  in  each  group  which  end  with  the  sound 
heard  at  the  end  of  cup:  hop,  pup,  hot;  rob,  cap,  stop;  trap,  card,  jeep ;  etc. 

Continue  with  similar  groups  of  words  until  you  are  sure  the  children  are  able  to  distinguish 
the  final  sound  represented  byp. 

"Now  here  are  some  riddles.  See  if  you  can  guess  the  answers.  Remember,  every  answer 
must  end  with  the  sound  p  stands  for.’’ 

It  gives  light,  (lamp) 

You  do  this  at  night,  (sleep) 

Baby  chicks  say  this,  (cheep,  peep) 

Horses  do  this,  (gallop,  jump) 

You  drink  out  of  it.  (cup) 

It  is  a  vegetable,  (turnip,  parsnip) 

You  wash  with  it.  (soap) 
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Step  2:  Saying.  Say  a  number  of  words  ending  in  p  and  have  the  pupils  repeat  them  after  you. 
Ask  the  pupils  to  suggest  other  words  that  end  like  cup. 

Step  3:  Seeing.  Print  the  following  words  on  the  chalkboard  in  a  column.  As  you  print  each 
word,  pronounce  it  for  the  children: 


Listening 
through  a  word 
for  first  and 
last  sounds 


cup 

top 

map 

lip 

Ask  a  pupil  to  read  the  words  as  the  others  listen  for  the  last  sound  in  each  one.  Have  the 
children  realize  that  these  words  all  sound  alike  at  the  end. 

Call  attention  to  the  last  letter  of  each  word  and  lead  the  pupils  to  see  that  the  words  all  look 
alike  at  the  end.  Have  the  final  letter  identified  as  p. 

Step  4:  Using.  Explain  that  we  can  make  new  words  by  changing  the  last  letter  of  some  words 
we  already  know  to  p.  Demonstrate  by  having  the  children  change: 

can  — »  cap  pet  — »  pep 

Say  the  following  words  as  the  pupils  listen  to  tell  whether  they  hear  the  sound  that  p  stands 
for  at  the  beginning  of  each  word  or  at  the  end.  Remind  them  to  listen  to  the  whole  word  each 
time.  If  they  hear  the  sound  that  p  stands  for  at  the  beginning  of  the  word,  they  are  to  raise  their 
right  hands.  If  they  hear  the  sound  at  the  end  of  the  word,  they  are  to  raise  their  left  hands. 

pack  chip  syrup  pancake  damp  pop 

Independent  practice  in  auditory  perception  of  final  / p/  is  given  in  Alternative  Strategies: 
"Purple  Pumpkin  Patch"  and  in  the  Spirit  Duplication  Masters  /Self-Help  Activities  under 
Independent  Activities. 


LANGUAGE  DEVELOPMENT 


Objectives 

Discriminating  between  finished  and  unfinished  sentences  and  questions;  realizing  that  a  vari¬ 
ety  of  words  may  be  used  to  complete  sentences  and  questions  (listening) 

Discriminating  between  finished  and  unfinished  sentences  and  questions;  realizing  that  a  vari¬ 
ety  of  words  may  be  used  to  complete  sentences  and  questions  (reading) 

Composing  sentences  and  questions 

Realizing  the  importance  of  word  order  in  sentences 

Recognizing  and  identifying  letters  of  the  alphabet  in  capital  and  small-letter  forms 

Materials  Needed 

Sentence  strips  (See  page  1 05) 

12  blank  word  cards 

Period  card  and  question  mark  card 

Word  cards  for  Here,  comes,  Mr.  Mugs,  frogs,  likes,  Jan,  frog,  on,  is,  Mrs.  White,  The,  at,  Look, 
the,  go,  fast 


Discriminating 
between  finished 
and  unfinished 
sentences  and 
questions: 
completing 


Sentence  Awareness 

Recall  that  when  we  tell  or  ask  someone  something,  we  must  be  sure  to  tell  or  ask  the  whole 
thing,  so  that  the  other  person  will  know  what  we  mean. 

Read  the  following  sentences  and  questions  to  the  pupils,  one  at  a  time,  indicating  by  voice 
intonation  whether  each  one  is  finished  or  not  finished.  Have  the  pupils  determine  in  each  case 
whether  the  sentence  or  question  is  finished  or  unfinished.  Elicit  words  from  the  children  to 
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sentences  and 
questions  using 
a  variety 
of  words 
(listening) 


Discriminating 
between  finished 
and  unfinished 
sentences  and 
questions; 
completing 
sentences  and 
questions  with  a 
variety  of  words 
(reading) 


complete  the  unfinished  ones.  Use  a  number  of  the  suggested  words  each  time,  to  reinforce  the 
understanding  that  a  variety  of  words  may  often  be  used  to  complete  a  sentence  or  a  question 
correctly. 

The  children  in  Jan’s  class  built  a  terrarium. 

A  terrarium  is  a  good  place  for ... . 

In  our  classroom  we  have  .... 

Do  pets  in  a  terrarium  need . . .? 

Did  they  put  plants  in  the  terrarium? 

How  big  is  a. . .? 

Make  sentence  strips  for  the  following  incomplete  sentences  and  questions,  and  have  avail¬ 
able  a  period  card,  a  question  mark  card,  and  about  a  dozen  blank  cards  of  word-card  size. 


The  surprise  is  in  a 
It  is  something  for 
Can  a  raccoon  get  in  a 
Is  Jan’s  pet  at 


Realizing  the 
importance  of 
word  order 
in  sentences 


Place  the  first  incomplete  sentence  in  the  pocket  chart.  As  the  children  read  silently,  sweep 
your  hand  from  left  to  right  under  the  sentence  and  read  it  aloud,  ending  with  an  unfinished 
inflection  of  the  voice. 

“Is  this  finished?  Why  not?’’ 

“No,  it  isn't  finished  because  it  doesn’t  tell  the  whole  thing.  It  doesn’t  tell  where  the  surprise  is. 
Who  can  tell  us  a  word  that  might  finish  it?” 

“Box?  Let’s  put  box  in  the  sentence.”  Print  box  on  a  blank  word  card  and  ask  the  child  who 
suggested  the  word  to  put  it  in  the  pocket  chart  at  the  end  of  the  sentence. 

Sweep  your  hand  under  the  sentence  and  read  it  aloud,  ending  with  a  finished  inflection.  “Is 
the  sentence  finished  now?  Does  it  make  sense?  Yes,  it  is  finished  because  it  tells  us  where  the 
surprise  is,  and  it  makes  sense  because  a  surprise  often  comes  in  a  box.” 

“This  sentence  tells  us  something.  What  should  I  put  at  the  end  to  show  that  it  is  finished? 

Place  the  period  card  in  the  pocket  chart  at  the  end  of  the  sentence. 

Elicit  two  or  three  other  words  that  might  finish  the  sentence  and  make  sense;  for  example, 
can  (Jan  brought  her  surprise  frog  to  school  in  a  can),  bag,  etc. 

Follow  the  same  procedure  in  determining  whether  the  sentence  is  finished  and  makes  sense. 

Place  the  cards  for  the  various  words  that  have  been  suggested  in  the  pocket  chart  again,  in 
turn,  and  have  the  sentence  read  each  time. 

“We  used  a  different  word  to  finish  the  sentence  each  time  and  they  all  make  sense.  It  often 
happens  that  a  lot  of  different  words  may  finish  a  sentence  and  make  sense  in  it. 

Follow  the  same  procedure  with  the  other  sentence  and  questions. 

Remind  the  pupils  that  if  the  words  are  not  in  the  right  order  in  a  sentence,  the  sentence  will 
not  tell  what  you  want  it  to  tell. 

“When  we  are  speaking  of  writing  sentences,  we  must  be  sure  we  put  in  all  the  words  we 
need  to  tell  the  whole  thing,  and  we  must  be  sure  to  put  the  words  in  the  right  order. 

“Suppose  I  wanted  to  write  ‘Here  comes  Mr.  Mugs.’  I  would  need  to  use  the  words  here, 
comes,  and  Mr.  Mugs.  Now,  what  would  happen  if  I  didn’t  put  the  words  in  the  right  order? 
Look.” 

Build  in  the  pocket  chart: 

comes  Here  Mr.  Mugs 

Ask  a  pupil  to  read  the  words  aloud.  “Does  that  say  what  I  wanted  to  write?  Why  not? 

“No,  it  doesn't  say  what  I  wanted  to  write  because  the  words  are  not  in  the  right  order.  The 
sentence  doesn't  make  sense  that  way. 

“Who  can  tell  me  the  words  in  the  right  order?” 

As  a  pupil  gives  you  the  words,  rearrange  the  cards  in  the  pocket  chart 
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Have  the  sentence  read  and  ask:  “Is  it  right  now?  Yes,  it  makes  sense  now  and  says  what  I 
wanted  to  write.  It  uses  the  same  words  as  the  other  sentence,  but  it  puts  them  in  the  right 
order.” 

In  a  similar  manner,  build  the  following  in  the  pocket  chart,  one  at  a  time,  and  then  rearrange 
the  cards  as  the  children  give  you  the  words  in  the  correct  order. 

frogs  likes  Jan. 

frog  on  is  Mrs.  White  The. 

at  Look  the  go  frog  fast. 


Matching 
capitalized  and 
small-letter 
forms 


Alphabet  Skills 

Print  the  following  pairs  of  columns  on  the  board.  Ask  pupils  to  draw  a  line  between  each 
capitalized  form  and  its  small-letter  equivalent. 


In 

go 

This 

pretty 

Go 

the 

Pretty 

oh 

At 

in 

Jump 

jump 

Fun 

at 

Like 

this 

The 

fun 

Oh 

like 

Reinforcement  in  recognizing  capitalized  and  small-letter  forms  is  provided  in  “The  Alphabet 
Quilt”  in  Alternative  Strategies  and  in  the  Mr.  Mugs  Book  under  Independent  Activities. 


Noting  left-right 
progression 

Punctuating 
Using  short  words 


Skills  Involved  in  Other  Strands  of  the  Lesson 

Left-right  progression  in  reading  is  indicated  in  “Sentence  Awareness"  above. 

Periods  and  question  marks  are  used  in  “Sentence  Awareness"  above.  Periods  are  used  in 
Initial  Writing:  Printing. 

Recognizing  and  using  one-  and  two-letter  words  is  included  in  Decoding  Skills:  Word 
Meaning. 


INITIAL  WRITING 


Objectives 

Rereading  and  building  stories  in  Writing  My  Own  Reader 
Expanding  vocabulary  through  word  banks 
Integrating  speaking,  writing,  and  reading  relationships 
Recognizing  and  printing  in  words  missing  from  sentences 

Materials  Needed 

Writing  My  Own  Reader 

Word  tickets  for  stories  in  Writing  My  Own  Reader 
Word  banks 


Writing  My  Own  Reader 

Integrating 
speaking, 
writing, 
and  reading 
relationships 


Developing  Readiness  for  Creative  Writing 

Let  the  pupils  reread  and  build  stories  from  Writing  My  Own  Reader. 

In  Environmental  Studies:  Presenting  Information,  the  children  are  asked  to  report  orally  on 
their  experience  in  building  a  terrarium.  They  are  also  asked  to  contribute  to  a  chalkboard  story 
about  the  project.  These  activities  will  help  to  integrate  speaking,  writing,  and  reading 
relationships  and  build  vocabulary.  They  will  also  help  to  develop  awareness  of  sequence  and 
structure. 
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Printing  in 
words  missing 
from  sentences 


Reviewing 
the  printing 
of  P,  p 


Printing 

Print  the  following  sentence  on  the  chalkboard: 

I  can  see  a  dog. 

Have  it  read  several  times. 

“Now  look  at  this  sentence.”  Print  on  the  board,  directly  under  the  first  sentence: 

I  see  a  dog. 

Have  a  child  read  the  sentence  as  the  others  listen  to  see  if  it  is  exactly  the  same  as  the  first 
sentence. 

“Is  it  the  same  as  the  first  sentence?  Why  not?  What  word  has  been  left  out?” 

“Can?  Let’s  put  can  in  the  sentence.”  Print  the  word  can  in  the  sentence. 

I  can  see  a  dog. 

“Read  this  sentence  and  read  the  first  one  again.”  As  the  children  read,  sweep  your  hand 
under  the  completed  sentence,  then  under  the  original  one. 

“Are  the  two  sentences  exactly  the  same  now?  Yes,  they  are.  Can  was  the  word  that  was  left 
out.” 

“Now  look  at  this  sentence."  Print  on  the  board,  directly  under  the  other  two  sentences: 

I  can  see  a 

“Read  this  one.  Is  it  exactly  the  same  as  the  other  two?  No,  it  isn’t.  How  is  it  different?" 

“The  word  dog  has  been  left  out?  Let's  put  dog  in  the  sentence."  Print  the  word  dog,  to 
produce: 

I  can  see  a  dog 

“Read  this  one  and  then  read  the  other  two.  Is  this  sentence  exactly  the  same  as  the  other 
two?  Look  at  it  carefully.” 

If  no  one  mentions  that  the  period  has  been  omitted,  say,  “I’ll  give  you  a  clue.  Just  like  the 
other  two  sentences,  this  sentence  tells  you  something  and  it  is  finished.  Have  you  guessed 
what  is  needed  to  make  this  sentence  like  the  other  two?” 

“Yes,  there  should  be  a  period  at  the  end.” 

Put  the  period  at  the  end,  then  have  the  children  read  all  three  sentences  again,  to  be  sure 
they  are  all  exactly  the  same. 

“When  we  copy  a  sentence,  we  must  always  check  to  be  sure  we  have  put  in  all  the  words 
and  the  period,  so  that  the  sentence  we  have  written  is  exactly  the  same  as  the  sentence  we  are 
copying.” 

Further  practice  in  completing  sentences  is  provided  in  the  Spirit  Duplication  Masters /Self- 
Help  Activities  under  Independent  Activities. 

If  any  pupils  are  having  difficulty  in  printing  P  and  p,  review  the  formation  of  these  letters, 
following  the  procedure  outlined  on  pages  1 6-1 7. 

In  Environmental  Studies:  Collecting  Information  the  pupils  are  asked  to  print  titles  on  their 
data  sheets. 


INDEPENDENT  ACTIVITIES 


Mr.  Mugs  Book 

Page  28.  Comprehension.  Selecting  correct  words  to  complete  sentences. 

Page  29.  Language  Development.  Matching  capitalized  and  small-letter  forms.  Recognizing 
complete  and  incomplete  sentences. 

Spirit  Duplication  Masters/Seif-Help  Activities 

Page  21.  Phonemic  Analysis/Printing.  Coloring  objects  whose  names  end  with  p.  Printing 
names. 

Page  22.  Printing.  Completing  sentences  by  selecting  the  correct  word. 
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ALTERNATIVE  STRATEGIES 


Decoding  Skills: 
Phonemic  Analysis 


Objectives 

Recognizing  phoneme  /p/  in  the  final  position 
Recognizing  letters  of  the  alphabet 

The  Purple  Pumpkin  Patch 


Objective 

Strengthening  auditory  perception  of  final  /p/ 

Number  of  Players 

Two  to  four 

Materials  Needed 

A  Purple  Pumpkin  Patch  game  board 
A  marker  for  each  player 

A  set  of  cards  with  pictures  of  objects  whose  names  end  with  p:  trap,  jeep,  tap,  pup,  cup,  map, 
pop,  stop,  hop,  cap,  top,  jump,  mop,  sheep,  lamp,  soap,  ship,  turnip,  sleep,  stump,  stamp. 

A  set  of  cards  with  pictures  of  objects  whose  names  do  not  end  with  p:  mouse,  nest,  cat,  flag, 
chair,  car,  flower,  cow,  sun,  horse 
A  die 


Procedure 

Place  the  cards  face  down  on  the  space  marked  “cards."  The  players  roll  the  die  in  turns  and 
move  their  markers  the  indicated  number  of  spaces  on  the  board.  If  the  marker  lands  on  a  “p,” 
the  player  draws  a  card  from  the  top  of  the  pile.  The  player  then  decides  if  the  object  pictured  on 
the  card  ends  with  p.  If  it  does,  he  or  she  keeps  the  card.  If  it  doesn’t,  the  card  is  placed  at  the 
bottom  of  the  pile.  The  player  with  the  most  cards  wins. 
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The  Alphabet  Quilt 


Language  Objective 

Reinforcing  knowledge  of  the  alphabet 

Materials  Needed 

Colored  or  plain  burlap  cut  into  rectangles  approximately  20  cm  x  32  cm.  There  should  be  30 
rectangles  for  each  child 
A  blunt  needle  for  each  child 
Colored  embroidery  thread  of  heavy  wool 

Procedure 

With  a  magic  marker,  print  the  letter  a  in  the  center  of  each  child’s  first  rectangle.  Using  a 
close  running  stitch,  the  child  stitches  around  the  outline  of  the  letter,  using  a  color  that  contrasts 
with  the  burlap.  When  the  letter  a  is  completed,  print  b,  and  so  on.  After  completing  two  or  three 
rectangles,  the  child  may  sew  them  together.  Instruct  the  child  to  face  the  two  letters  together 
and  stitch  the  one  end  with  an  overcast  stitch. 

As  rectangles  with  letters  are  completed,  the  quilt  will  grow.  The  quilt  should  be  5  rectangles 
wide  and  6  rectangles  long.  The  extra  4  rectangles  in  the  last  row  can  be  stitched  with  the  pupil’s 
name,  flowers,  or  a  happy  face. 

This  makes  a  very  special  gift  to  take  home. 


Procedure  2 

Children  might  work  together  to  make  a  class  name  quilt. 
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Sing  and  Play 


Pages  32-35 


COMPREHENSION 


Recalling  details 
Locating  title  in  table  of  contents 
Formulating  questions 
Recognizing  and  identifying  text  details 
to  answer  questions  and  verify  answers 
Drawing  and  supporting  inferences 
Observing  and  reacting  to  details  in 
illustrations 

Identifying  story  speakers 
Drawing  and  supporting  conclusions 
Inferring  feelings 

Interpreting  feelings  of  story  characters 
Evaluating  interpretations 
Distinguishing  between  reality  and 
make-believe 
Recalling  story  characters 
Distinguishing  between  true  and  not  true 


LANGUAGE  DEVELOPMENT 


Developing  sentence  awareness: 
discriminating  between  finished  and 
unfinished  sentences  and  questions; 
realizing  that  a  variety  of  words  may 
be  used  to  complete  sentences  and 
questions  —  listening  and  reading 
Composing  sentences  and  questions 
Realizing  the  importance  of  word  order 
in  sentences 

Recognizing  plural  forms  with  s 
Recognizing  alphabetic  sequence  — 
medial  letters 

Noting  capitalization  of  names  and 
sentences 

Noting  left-right  progression 
Using  punctuation  —  periods  and 
question  marks 


ALTERNATIVE  STRATEGIES 


Recognizing  and  identifying  the  phoneme- 
grapheme  correspondence  /n/n,  N 
Recognizing  the  phoneme  /n/  in  the  final 
position 

Recognizing  and  identifying  core 
vocabulary  words 


INTEGRATIVE  OPTIONS 


Music  —  learning  a  song 
Visual  Arts  —  painting  to  illustrate 
a  song 

Physical  Education  —  developing  body 
awareness 

Environmental  Studies:  Science  — 
experimenting  with  sinking  and  floating 
in  a  water  center 
Books  —  reading  independently 
Films  —  developing  visual  and  auditory 
senses 


INITIAL  WRITING 


Developing  readiness  for  creative  writing 
—  rereading  and  building  stories  from 
Writing  My  Own  Reader 
Expanding  vocabulary  using  word  banks 
Integrating  speaking,  writing,  and  reading 
relationships  —  making  vocabulary  charts 
Recognizing  words  and  completing 
sentences 

Copying  sentences  correctly 
Reviewing  the  printing  of  A/,  n 


Literary  Appreciation* 


Relating  picture  and  story 
Inferring  feelings  of  story  characters 
Recalling  story  characters 
Reading  supplementary  books 


DECODING  SKILLS 


Discriminating  between  true  and  false 
statements 

Recognizing  and  identifying  new  words 
through  context — sing,  play,  hi 
Recognizing  and  identifying  the  phoneme- 
grapheme  correspondence  /n/n,  N  in  the 
initial  and  final  positions 
Identifying  initial  and  final  sounds 
Recognizing  words  using  graphemic  bases 
et,  un,  ump 


INDEPENDENT  ACTIVITIES 


Mr.  Mugs  Book :  page  30  —  developing 
comprehension  by  discriminating  between 
true  and  false  statements 
pages  31,33  —  practicing  phonemic 
analysis  of  phoneme  /n/  in  initial 
position;  of  final  consonants 
page  34  —  using  singular  and  plural 
forms 

Spirit  Duplication  Masters /Self-Help 
Activities:  pages  23,  24  —  practicing 
phonemic  analysis  of  phoneme  /n/  in 
initial  position  and  of  initial 
consonants;  of  final  consonants 
pages  25, 26  —  printing  correct  word  to 
complete  sentences 


Listening* 


Listening  attentively  in  discussions 
Listening  to  match  words  to  music 
Listening  to  films 

Listening  to  recognize  and  identify  new 
words  through  context 
Listening  to  identify  rhyming  words  in 
an  abab  pattern  in  a  poem 
Listening  to  identify  the  phoneme- 
grapheme  correspondence  /n/n,  N  in  the 
initial  and  final  positions 
Listening  to  develop  sentence  awareness 
Listening  to  complete  sentences  and 
questions 


’Objectives  listed  in  these  areas  are  drawn  from  preceding  strands. 
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COMPREHENSION 


Recalling 

details 


Using  table 
of  contents; 
formulating 
questions 


Pages  32-33 

Observing 
picture  details 


Formulating 

questions 


Reading 
for  information 


Objectives 

Recalling  details 

Locating  title  in  table  of  contents 

Formulating  questions 

Recognizing  and  identifying  text  details  to  answer  questions  and  verify  answers 

Drawing  and  supporting  inferences 

Observing  and  reacting  to  details  in  illustrations 

Identifying  story  speakers 

Drawing  and  supporting  conclusions 

Inferring  feelings 

Interpreting  feelings  of  story  characters 
Evaluating  interpretations 
Distinguishing  between  reality  and  make-believe 
Recalling  story  speakers 
Distinguishing  between  true  and  not  true 

Developing  Pupil  Inquiry 

With  the  pupils  recall  the  last  selection.  Let  them  look  again  at  the  last  picture  on  page  31  and 
have  them  note  that  the  turtle  and  the  frog  will  be  living  together  in  the  terrarium.  T ell  the  children 
that  the  story  they  are  about  to  read  takes  place  in  the  terrarium. 

Direct  the  children  to  look  at  the  table  of  contents  and  find  the  title  of  the  new  story.  Write  the 
title  on  the  chalkboard  and  ask  whether  anyone  can  read  it.  If  no  one  can,  read  the  title  to  the 
group. 

Ask  the  pupils  what  questions  they  would  like  to  ask  about  this  story.  When  the  children  have 
asked  their  questions,  print  them  in  the  question  box  with  the  children's  names.  The  pupils  will 
probably  suggest  questions  such  as: 

Who  can  sing? 

Who  can  play? 

Will  the  frog  and  the  turtle  be  friends 

Let  the  children  read  as  much  of  the  questions  as  they  can,  then  read  the  entire  questions  to 
them. 

Have  the  pupils  find  the  number  of  the  page  on  which  the  story  begins.  Then  suggest  that  they 
turn  to  page  32  to  see  what  they  can  find  out  about  the  story. 

When  the  children  turn  to  the  selection,  have  them  read  the  title  and  look  at  the  pictures  on  the 
two  pages.  Open  discussion  with  questions  such  as: 

“What  is  happening?” 

“What  animals  are  already  in  the  terrarium  when  the  frog  arrives?  Do  they  look  pleased  to  see 
the  frog?” 

“What  is  the  grasshopper  holding?" 

“What  animal  is  sleeping?”  (The  salamander) 

Ask  the  children  what  other  questions  they  would  like  to  ask  about  the  story.  Print  these 
questions  in  the  box  under  the  initial  questions.  (You  may  find  that  the  third  question  listed 
above  for  the  sample  question  box  may  be  suggested  by  the  pupils  at  this  point  instead.  Accept 
this  question  or  any  other  questions  whenever  the  children  ask  them.)  The  children  might  also 
want  to  know:  “What  is  the  turtle  saying  to  the  frog?  What  does  the  salamander  say  when  he 
wakes  up?” 

“Let’s  read  the  story  to  see  whether  we  can  find  the  answers  to  our  questions." 

Developing  Pupil  Response 

Have  the  pupils  read  the  two  pages  silently.  Continue  to  tell  them  the  words  they  don  t  know 
so  that  they  can  go  on  with  their  reading.  Then  ask  individual  pupils  to  read  aloud  to  answer 
questions  such  as  the  following. 


Ill 


Discussing 

questions; 

drawing 

inferences 


Pages  34-35 

Observing  and 
reacting  to 
illustrations 

Recalling 
details; 
identifying 
story  speakers 


Verifying 

answers 


Drawing  a 
conclusion 

Inferring 

feelings 


Recalling 

details 

Inferring 

feelings 

Inferring 


Reading 

interpretively; 

evaluating 


Distinguishing 
between  reality 
and  make-believe; 
drawing  and 
supporting 
a  conclusion 


“How  did  the  frog  move  as  he  came  into  the  terrarium?” 

“How  did  the  turtle  greet  the  frog?” 

“How  did  the  salamander  feel  when  he  saw  the  frog?  What  did  he  ask  the  frog?” 

“Which  lines  did  the  turtle  say?  Which  lines  did  the  salamander  say?” 

Refer  to  the  question  box.  “Did  you  find  the  answers  to  any  of  the  questions?” 

Through  discussion  elicit  that  it  is  probably  the  frog  who  can  sing  (text  clue  and  previous 
information)  and  the  grasshopper  who  can  play  (picture  clue);  however,  the  children  should 
decide  that  they  must  read  further  to  see  whether  this  information  can  be  confirmed. 

Similarly,  it  appears  that  the  frog  and  turtle  will  be  friends,  but  again,  the  children  should  read 
further  to  confirm  this. 

If  there  are  any  questions  in  the  box  that  can  be  completely  answered  and  verified  at  this 
point,  have  the  pupils  do  so  and  then  check  them  off. 

“Let’s  turn  the  page  and  see  what  else  we  can  find  out  about  the  animals  in  the  terrarium.” 

Let  the  pupils  comment  freely  on  the  illustrations  on  these  two  pages  —  what  is  happening; 
the  mushroom  chair;  the  acorn;  the  snail  shell;  the  mood  of  the  pictured  scenes.  Then  have 
them  discuss  whether  they  are  any  closer  to  having  the  answers  to  the  questions  they  posed 
verified. 

Suggest  that  the  pupils  read  silently  to  see  what  further  details  the  text  gives  about  what  is 
happening  in  the  pictures.  Elicit  that  the  line  under  the  word  is  indicates  that  it  should  be 
emphasized. 

After  the  reading  ask,  “What  did  you  find  out?”  Have  the  pupils  retell  the  story  details  in  their 
own  words  and  tell  who  is  speaking  on  each  page. 

Direct  the  group’s  attention  to  the  question  box  so  that  the  pupils  can  find  out  whether  all  the 
questions  have  been  answered  and  what  the  answers  are.  Have  the  pupils  verify  the  answers 
by  reading  the  appropriate  lines  in  the  text.  Let  them  check  off  the  questions  as  they  are 
answered  and  verified.  Encourage  the  children  to  infer  or  speculate  upon  the  answers  to  any 
questions  that  cannot  be  answered  in  the  story  text. 

Synthesizing 

1 .  “Do  you  think  that  the  frog  and  the  turtle  will  keep  on  being  friends?  What  makes  you  think 
so?” 

2.  “How  did  the  other  animals  feel  when  the  frog  came  into  the  terrarium?  Why  do  you  think 
the  salamander  was  surprised?” 

3.  “How  did  the  grasshopper  feel?  Why  do  you  think  he  felt  this  way?” 

4.  “Do  you  remember  who  else  was  surprised  by  the  frog  in  another  story?  Who  was  it?” 

5.  “What  other  feelings  did  the  animals  have  during  the  story?”  Allow  the  children  to  refer  to 
the  story  and  illustrations  to  help  them  answer  this  question. 

6.  “What  did  the  frog  want  the  grasshopper  to  do  while  he  sang?  Why  did  he  want  him  to  play 
his  violin?” 

7.  Let  the  pupils  take  turns  reading  the  parts  of  the  turtle,  the  salamander,  the  grasshopper, 
and  the  frog.  Have  them  study  their  parts  so  that  they  can  decide  how  their  lines  should  be  read. 
Then  have  them  read  the  story,  while  the  others  in  the  group  listen  and  evaluate  their  reading. 
(“Did  Louis  sound  like  the  turtle?  Did  Diana  sound  like  the  salamander?”  Etc.) 

Developing  Comprehension,  Research,  and  Listening  Skills 


Critical  Thinking.  Briefly  recall  one  or  two  events  of  the  story.  “Was  this  story  true  or  make- 
believe?  Why  do  you  think  so?  What  things  couldn’t  really  happen?” 

“I  am  going  to  name  some  things  and  I  would  like  you  to  tell  me  whether  they  are  real  or 
make-believe.” 


Schools 
magic  fairies 
giant  goblins 
magic  witches 
Goldilocks 


your  grandmother 
talking  elephants 
a  thunderstorm 
Cinderella 
a  frog  that  sings 
“Twinkle,  Twinkle 
Little  Star” 


the  wind 

a  caterpillar  that  plays  the  piano 
flowers 

Mickey  Mouse  driving  your  parents’  car 
stars  in  the  sky 
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Recalling  Literal  Comprehension.  Print  the  following  lines  on  the  chalkboard.  Have  the  pup 

story  speakers  the  lines  and  tell  who  said  them.  They  may  refer  to  their  readers  if  necessary. 

Who  said...? 

1 .  Frogs  can  jump  and  sing. 


Play  something. 

(frog) 

2.  1  can  play  this. 

Come  and  sing  frog. 

(grasshopper) 

3.  Hi,  frog. 

Come  on  in. 

(turtle) 

4.  A  frog! 

What  a  surprise  this  is! 

(salamander) 

5.  Can  you  sing? 

Can  a  frog  sing? 

(salamander) 

6.  I  can  sing  for  you.  (frog) 

Critical  Thinking.  Print  the  following  on  the  chalkboard.  Have  the  pupils  read  each  sentence 
and  decide  whether  it  is  true  or  not  true.  Then  ask  the  children  to  put  a  check  mark  beside  each 
sentence  that  is  true  and  an  X  beside  each  one  that  is  not  true.  If  you  wish  to  have  each  child 
respond  to  each  sentence,  have  the  entire  group  raise  one  hand  if  a  statement  is  true  and  two 
hands  if  a  statement  is  not  true. 

1 .  A  frog  can  jump. 

2.  Jan  can  sing. 

3.  Mr.  Mugs  can  jump. 

4.  A  turtle  is  white. 

5.  A  salamander  can  sing. 

6.  A  turtle  can  run  fast. 

7.  A  frog  is  Jan’s  pet. 

8.  A  raccoon  is  Curt's  pet. 

Further  practice  in  discriminating  between  true  and  not  true  statements  is  provided  in  the  Mr. 
Mugs  Book  under  Independent  Activities. 


Distinguishing 
between  true 
and  not  true 


INTEGRATIVE  OPTIONS 


Music  Singing.  Teach  the  children  the  song,  "Where  Did  You  Come  From?"  on  pages  36-37  of  the 

reader. 

Recall  that  the  frog  sang  a  song  in  the  story  “Sing  and  Play." 

"What  song  do  you  suppose  the  frog  sang?  Listen  and  I’ll  sing  it  for  you.' 

Sing  the  song  “Where  Did  You  Come  From?’’  or  read  the  verses  of  the  song  to  the  pupils  for 
their  enjoyment.  Have  the  pupils  follow  in  their  books  as  you  sing  or  read  the  song  again. 

Encourage  comments  on  the  illustration  and  how  it  relates  to  the  words  of  the  song.  Then 
teach  the  song  to  the  group. 

When  the  children  have  learned  all  the  verses,  they  might  enjoy  singing  the  song  for  another 
class. 

Visual  Arts  Painting.  The  children  would  enjoy  painting  pictures  to  illustrate  some  of  the  lines  in  the  song 

"Where  Did  You  Come  From?”  For  example:  the  frog  sitting  on  a  log,  the  toad  sitting  on  the 
road,  the  snake  sitting  on  a  cake,  etc. 

Physical  Playing  a  Game.  The  children  would  enjoy  playing  "Charlie  Over  the  Water.’  Have  the  pupils 

Education  join  hands  in  a  circle.  Appoint  one  child  to  be  “Charlie  and  stand  in  the  center  of  the  circle. 

In  playing  the  game,  the  children  walk  to  the  right  in  a  circle,  chanting: 
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Environmental 

Studies: 

Science 


Story  Books 


Charlie  over  the  water, 

Charlie  over  the  sea; 

Charlie  caught  a  froggie, 

But  he  can’t  catch  ME! 

As  they  say  “ME!"  the  children  squat  down  (or  kneel,  stand  on  one  foot,  etc.)  The  player  who 
is  “Charlie"  tries  to  tag  a  child  before  the  child  gets  into  the  designated  position.  If  he/she  is 
successful,  the  child  who  is  tagged  becomes  the  new  “Charlie"  and  the  game  is  repeated. 

Water  Center:  Sink  and  Float.  The  object  of  this  activity  is  to  discover  that  some  objects  sink 
in  water  while  others  float.  At  the  same  time,  it  provides  an  opportunity  for  the  child  to  learn  to 
categorize  and  make  judgments. 

To  perform  the  experiment  you  will  need  a  container  filled  with  water.  Any  container  that  is 
deep  enough  to  allow  objects  to  float  or  sink  will  do.  The  objects  to  be  used  may  include  a 
sponge,  a  rubber  band,  a  straw,  a  plastic  cup,  a  nail,  a  piece  of  plasticene,  a  piece  of  chalk,  a 
ruler,  a  block  of  wood,  etc. 

Let  the  children  take  turns  placing  an  object  in  the  water,  as  all  watch  to  determine  whether  it 
will  float  or  sink.  A  record  board  might  be  prepared  in  advance,  so  that  the  objects  can  be  listed 
under  the  appropriate  headings. 


Book  Center 

DeLage,  Ida.  Hello,  Come  In.  Garrard. 

The  reader  is  invited  into  a  witch's  cave,  a  haunted  house,  a  frog  pond,  a  toy  shop,  a  pig  sty, 
and  a  pony  barn. 

Emberley,  Ed.  The  Wizard  of  Op.  Little,  Brown. 

When  a  wizard  turns  a  prince  into  a  frog,  the  prince  appeals  to  the  Wizard  of  Op  for  help. 

Hastings,  Ian.  Rufus  and  Christopher  and  the  Box  of  Laughter.  Oddo  Pub. 

Rufus  Bear  and  Christopher  Frog  help  the  man  responsible  for  laughter  in  the  world  to  re¬ 
cover  his  Box  of  Laughter  seeds. 
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Hastings,  Ian.  Rufus  and  Christopher  in  the  Land  of  Lies.  Oddo  Pub. 

A  trip  to  the  Land  of  Lies  cures  the  bear  and  the  frog  of  telling  lies. 

Hoge,  Dorothea  (Adapter).  The  Black  Heart  of  Indri.  Scribners. 

A  Chinese  fairy  tale  about  a  sad  and  ugly  frog  whose  innate  goodness  frees  him  at  last  from 
his  father’s  curse  and  wins  for  him  a  lovely  wife. 

Horwitz,  Elinor.  When  the  Sky  is  Like  Lace.  Lippincott. 

Three  little  sisters  know  that  on  a  night  when  the  sky  is  like  lace  otters  sing,  snails  sulk,  trees 
dance,  and  other  wonderful  things  happen.  A  delightful  fantasy. 

Lobel,  Arnold.  Frog  and  Toad  are  Friends  and  Frog  and  Toad  Together.  Harper  and  Row. 

Frog  and  Toad  have  wonderful  times  together. 

Maestro,  Giulio.  The  Tortoise's  Tug  of  War.  Bradbury. 

A  sly  tortoise  tricks  a  whale,  a  jaguar,  and  a  tapir  into  a  tug  or  war  from  which  he  emerges 
victorious. 

Piers,  Helen.  Grasshopper  and  Butterfly.  McGraw-Hill. 

Grasshopper  helps  Butterfly  find  a  home  for  the  winter. 

Suteyev,  V.  Mushroom  in  the  Ra/'n. (Adapted  from  the  Russian  by  Mirra  Ginsburg).  Macmillan, 
N.Y. 

A  surprising  number  of  creatures  find  shelter  from  the  rain  under  a  mushroom. 

Film  Center 

Films  The  Frog  Prince.  7  mins.,  color.  EBF. 

A  stubborn  princess  doesn’t  want  to  keep  her  promise.  When  her  father  makes  her  keep  it, 
she  finds  that  doing  the  right  thing  can  have  its  own  reward. 

The  Frog  Princess.  6  mins.,  color.  EBF. 

A  prince  shoots  an  arrow  into  the  air  and  says  that  the  one  who  returns  it  will  be  his  bride.  A 
frog,  who  is  a  princess  under  the  spell  of  a  wicked  magician,  finds  the  arrow  and  the  prince 
frees  her  from  the  enchantment. 


DECODING  SKILLS 


Objectives 

Discriminating  between  true  and  false  statements 

Recognizing  through  context  and  identifying  new  words  sing,  play,  hi 

Recognizing  and  identifying  the  phoneme-grapheme  correspondence  /n/n,  N 

Recognizing  and  identifying  the  phoneme-grapheme  correspondence  /n/n  in  the  final  position 

Identifying  initial  and  final  sounds 

Recognizing  words  using  graphemic  bases 

Materials  Needed 

Cards  for  Yes  and  No  for  each  child 
Cards  for  Sing,  play,  and  hi  for  each  child 
My  Sound  and  Letter  Book 
Catalogues  and  magazines 
Scissors  and  paste 

Lines  on  the  board  for  chalkboard  dictation 
Sheets  of  paper  lined  for  printing 
Cards  for  graphemic  bases  et,  un,  and  ump 
Letter  cards  for  j,  g,  I,  r,  n,  p,  h 
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Discriminating 
between  true  and 
false  statements; 
supplying 
correct  words 


Recognizing 
through  context 
and  identifying 
new  words 


Recognizing  and 
identifying  the 
phoneme-grapheme 
correspondence 
Ini n,  N 

Key  Word:  nest 


Word  Meaning 

Give  each  child  word  cards  for  Yes  and  No.  Direct  attention  to  the  following  sentences  on  the 
chalkboard. 

Jan  and  Curt  can  sing. 

A  frog  is  white. 

Mr.  Mugs  can  run  and  play. 

A  turtle  can  jump 

A  jet  can  go  fast. 

Mrs.  White  likes  something  pretty. 

A  raccoon  can  look  at  a  dog. 

Jan’s  pet  is  a  tiger. 

Have  the  pupils  read  each  sentence  and  decide  whether  it  is  true  or  not  true.  If  they  decide  it  is 
true,  they  are  to  hold  up  their  Yes  cards;  if  not  true,  they  are  to  hold  up  their  No  cards.  If  the 
children  decide  a  sentence  is  not  true,  ask  them  to  suggest  a  word  that  will  make  it  true.  Erase 
the  incorrect  word,  print  the  suggested  word  in  its  place,  and  have  the  sentence  read  again  to 
verify  that  the  new  word  makes  it  true.  It  may  be  necessary  to  help  the  children  find  the  correct 
word  by  questioning.  For  sentence  two,  elicit  the  word  green  in  place  of  white;  for  sentence  four , 
elicit  frog  (or  any  other  creature  that  can  jump)  instead  of  turtle;  for  sentence  eight,  elicit  frog  or 
turtle  instead  of  tiger. 

When  all  the  sentences  have  been  corrected,  call  upon  a  pupil  to  read  each  sentence  aloud, 
striving  for  smoothness  and  fluency. 

See  under  “Independent  Activities.” 

Give  each  child  word  cards  for  sing,  play,  and  hi. 

Say  the  following  sentences,  one  at  a  time,  making  a  marked  pause  where  the  word  has  been 
left  out  each  time.  Ask  the  pupils  to  look  at  their  cards  to  find  a  word  that  will  complete  each 
sentence  and  hold  the  card  up.  Then  read  the  sentence  with  the  word  the  pupils  have 
suggested  in  it,  as  the  pupils  listen  to  be  sure  it  makes  sense.  If  some  children  select  other  than 
the  obvious  word,  read  the  sentence  with  their  choice  in  it,  and  have  the  group  decide  if  that 
word  belongs  in  the  sentence. 

We  learned  to _ a  new  song. 

My  sister  can _ the  piano. 

After  school  I  like  to _ with  my  friends. 

When  the  frog  jumped  in,  everyone  said,  “ - ,  frog.” 

Can  a  frog _ a  song? 

Can  a  grasshopper _ a  fiddle? 

When  Curt  meets  his  friends,  he  says,  “ - ” 

In  Initial  Writing:  Printing,  the  children  select  words  to  complete  sentences. 

Phonemic  Analysis 

Step  1:  Hearing,  (a)  Say  the  following  words:  nest,  not,  new,  name.  Have  the  pupils  observe 
that  they  sound  alike  at  the  beginning.  Elicit  other  words  that  begin  with  the  same  sound. 

(b)  Read  sentences  similar  to  the  following  and  have  the  pupils  listen  for  words  beginning  like 
nest. 


Nora  has  a  nice  new  dress. 

Norman  never  stays  up  after  nine  o’clock  at  night. 

The  north  wind  nipped  Nino’s  nose. 

(c)  Say  a  number  of  words,  some  beginning  with  n  and  some  beginning  with  other  letters. 
Have  the  pupils  distinguish  which  words  begin  like  nest:  next,  nothing,  lap;  minute,  now,  name, 
etc. 

Step  2:  Saying.  Say  some  words  beginning  like  nest.  Have  the  pupils  watch  your  mouth 
closely  as  you  pronounce  the  initial  consonant.  Ask  the  pupils  to  say  the  word  nest.  Invite 
volunteers  to  tell  what  they  did  with  their  tongues  as  they  said  the  first  sound.  They  should  report 
that  they  pressed  the  tip  of  their  tongues  just  behind  their  top  front  teeth.  Pronounce  words 
beginning  withn  and  check  to  be  sure  each  pupil  is  producing  the  initial  sound  correctly. 
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Step  3:  Seeing.  Call  upon  some  pupils  whose  names  begin  with  n  to  stand  in  turn  and  tell  their 
names.  As  the  names  are  given  print  them  in  a  column  on  the  board.  If  there  are  not  enough 
names  for  purposes  of  comparison,  have  the  pupils  suggest  a  few  and  add  them  to  the  list. 

Noreen 

Neil 

Nona 

Nick 

Have  the  pupils  notice  that  these  names  all  look  alike  at  the  beginning.  Recall  that  they  all 
start  with  a  capital  letter  because  they  are  the  names  of  people. 

Print  in  another  column  on  the  board,  saying  each  word  as  you  print  it: 

nest 

not 

new 

name 

Lead  the  pupils  to  see  that  these  words  all  look  alike  at  the  beginning. 

To  check  discrimination  of  initial  n,  place  the  following  words  on  the  chalkboard,  saying  each 
word  for  the  pupils  as  you  print  it. 


nickel 

nut 

name 

mad 

mop 

cob 

net 

nip 

Give  each  child  a  Yes  card  and  a  No  card.  Tell  the  pupils  that  you  are  going  to  point  to  each 
word  on  the  board  in  turn.  If  the  word  begins  with  n,  they  are  to  hold  up  their  Yes  cards.  If  the 
word  does  not  begin  with  n,  they  are  to  hold  up  their  No  cards. 

Step  4:  Printing.  See  Initial  Writing:  Printing  on  pages  1 6-1 7. 

n  N 


Adding  to 
My  Sound  and 
Letter  Book 


Taking 
chalkboard 
dictation: 
listening 
and  printing 


Let  the  pupils  devote  one  page  to  the  consonant  n.  Have  them  cut  pictures  from  catalogues  or 
magazines  and  paste  them  into  the  book,  or  they  may  draw  pictures  if  they  prefer.  Remind  them 
that  the  name  of  each  pictured  object  must  begin  like  nest.  Have  them  print  the  letter  under  each 
picture,  using  capital  N  under  some  pictures  and  small  n  under  others. 

Following  the  procedure  outlined  on  page  1 1 ,  dictate  the  following  words  and  have  the  pupils 
print  the  first  letter  of  each  one  on  the  board  or  on  lined  sheets  of  paper  at  their  seats.  Don't 
forget  the  reinforcement  activities  of  circling  and  erasing  or  crossing  out  in  response  to  other 
dictated  words  beginning  with  the  same  consonants. 

The  following  sentences  may  be  used  to  present  the  words: 

Group  1 

Curt  likes  to  play  in  the  park  —  park. 

Jan’s  pet  is  a  cute  little  frog  —  cute. 

Pat’s  nose  turns  red  when  it’s  cold  —  red. 

Norma  left  the  party  early  —  left. 

Pierre  has  a  pet  goldfish  —  goldfish. 

The  little  bird  flew  to  its  nest  —  nest. 


Group  2 

Jan  had  a  good  time  at  camp  —  good. 

The  frog  jumped  in  the  pond  —  pond. 

A  new  neighbor  moved  in  next  door  —  neighbor. 
What  was  that  loud  noise  —  loud? 

Mario  ripped  his  new  jeans  —  ripped. 

A  turtle  carries  his  house  around  with  him  —  carries. 
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Group  3 

What  is  your  telephone  number  —  number? 

Are  you  ready  to  go  —  ready? 

A  puff  of  wind  blew  my  hat  off  —  puff. 

Let's  have  cabbage  rolls  for  dinner  —  cabbage. 
Ian  read  a  story  about  a  silly  goose  —  goose. 
Write  your  name  on  the  top  line  —  line. 


Group  4 

Helen’s  dad  has  an  electric  razor  —  razor. 

Do  you  often  listen  to  the  radio  —  listen? 

The  mouse  nibbled  the  cheese  —  nibbled. 

Little  Jackie  cried  when  he  dropped  his  ice  cream  cone  —  cone. 
Put  salt  and  pepper  on  the  meat  —  pepper. 

Everyone  has  gone  home  —  gone. 


Developing  the 
phoneme-grapheme 
correspondence 
Inin  in 
final  position 


Listening 
through  a  word 


Step  1:  Hearing,  (a)  Recall  that  nest,  not,  and  new  all  begin  with  the  sound  that  n  stands  for. 
“We  can  often  hear  the  sound  that  n  stands  for  at  the  end  of  words  too.  Listen.” 

Say  can,  run,  green,  in,  raccoon,  making  sure  that  the  final  sound  in  each  word  can  be  clearly 
heard. 

“Did  everyone  hear  the  sound  that  n  stands  for  at  the  end  of  these  words?” 

(b)  Say  groups  of  three  words,  two  in  each  group  ending  with  n  and  one  ending  with  another 
consonant.  Have  the  pupils  listen  to  identify  the  words  in  each  group  which  end  with  the  sound 
heard  at  the  end  of  can:  pin,  Jan,  come:  jug,  began,  soon;  bargain,  cardboard,  carton;  etc. 

Continue  with  similar  groups  of  words  until  you  are  sure  the  children  are  able  to  distinguish 
the  final  sound  represented  by  n. 

Step  2:  Saying.  Say  a  number  of  words  ending  in  n  and  have  the  pupils  repeat  them  after  you. 
Ask  the  pupils  to  suggest  other  words  that  end  like  can. 

Step  3:  Seeing,  print  the  following  words  on  the  chalkboard  in  a  column.  As  you  print  each 
word,  pronounce  it  for  the  children. 

can 

run 

raccoon 

green 

Ask  a  pupil  to  read  the  words  as  the  others  listen  for  the  last  sound  in  each  one.  Have  the 
children  realize  that  these  words  all  sound  alike  at  the  end. 

Call  attention  to  the  last  letter  of  each  word  and  lead  the  pupils  to  see  that  the  words  all  look 
alike  at  the  end.  Have  the  final  letter  identified  as  n. 

Step  4:  Using.  Explain  that  we  can  make  new  words  by  changing  the  last  letter  of  some  words 
we  already  know  to  n.  Demonstrate  by  having  the  children  change: 

is  — »  in  pat  — »  pan  pet  — >  pen  at  — >  an 

“I  am  going  to  say  some  words  and  I  want  you  to  listen  carefully  to  the  whole  word  each  time, 
to  notice  whether  you  hear  the  sound  that  n  stands  for  at  the  beginning  of  the  word  or  at  the  end 
of  the  word.  If  you  hear  the  sound  at  the  beginning  of  the  word,  raise  your  right  hand.  If  you  hear 
it  at  the  end  of  the  word,  raise  your  left  hand.” 

sun  nothing  nice  town  cabin  noon 

In  Alternative  Strategies  practice  in  auditory  and  visual  perception  of  /n/n,  N  is  provided  in 

“Build  a  Puzzle, . N’  Box,”  and  “Clear  the  Track,”;  auditory  discrimination  of  final  /n/  in 

“Race  for  the  Top.”  See  also  the  Mr.  Mugs  Book  and  the  Spirit  Duplication  Masters /Self-Help 
Activities  under  Independent  Activities. 
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Identifying 
words  using 
graphemic  bases 


Reading  in 
context  words 
formed  on 
graphemic  bases 


Structural  Analysis 

Pocket  Chart  Procedure 

Make  cards  for  the  graphemic  bases  et,  un,  and  ump,  and  the  necessary  letter  cards,  and 
follow  the  procedure  given  on  page  12. 

j  et 

9 
I 

n 

I 


r  un  j  ump 

9  P 

n  h 

r 


Chalkboard  Procedure 

List  the  above  columns  of  words  on  the  chalkboard  and  follow  the  procedure  given  on  page  1 3. 
Print  the  following  sentences  on  the  chalkboard: 

Can  you  see  the  frog  on  the  pump? 

Daddy  can  get  a  frog  in  a  net 
A  man  met  a  cat  in  the  fog. 

You  can  see  a  rat  at  the  dump. 

The  nun  sat  on  a  log  in  the  sun. 

Point  to  the  sentences  in  random  order  and  call  upon  a  pupil  to  read  the  indicated  sentence 
each  time.  Continue  until  every  child  in  the  group  has  an  opportunity  to  read  at  least  one 
sentence.  It  may  be  necessary  to  point  to  some  sentences  more  than  once. 


LANGUAGE  DEVELOPMENT 


Discriminating 
between  finished 
and  unfinished 
sentences  and 
questions; 


Objectives 

Discriminating  between  finished  and  unfinished  sentences  and  questions;  realizing  that  a  vari¬ 
ety  of  words  may  be  used  to  complete  sentences  and  questions  (listening) 

Discriminating  between  finished  and  unfinished  sentences  and  questions;  realizing  that  a  vari¬ 
ety  of  words  may  be  used  to  complete  sentences  and  questions  (reading) 

Composing  sentences  and  questions 

Realizing  the  importance  of  word  order  in  sentences 

Recognizing  plural  forms  with  s 

Recognizing  alphabetic  sequence  (medial  letters) 

Materials  Needed 

Sentence  strips  (See  page  120) 

12  blank  word  cards 

Period  card  and  question  mark  card 

Word  cards  for  and,  The,  play,  can,  frog,  sing,  on,  In,  Come,  you,  for,  I,  fun,  This,  is 
A  complete  set  of  letter  cards  in  capital  and  small-letter  forms 

Sentence  Awareness 

Recall  that  when  we  tell  or  ask  someone  something,  we  must  be  sure  to  tell  or  ask  the  whole 
thing,  so  that  the  other  person  will  know  what  we  mean. 

Read  the  following  sentences  and  questions  to  the  pupils,  one  at  a  time,  indicating  by  voice 
intonation  whether  each  one  is  finished  or  not  finished.  Have  the  pupils  determine  in  each  case 
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completing 
sentences  and 
questions  using 
a  variety  of 
words 
(listening) 


Discriminating 
between  finished 
and  unfinished 
sentences  and 
questions; 
completing 
sentences  and 
questions  using 
a  variety  of 
words 
(reading) 


Composing 
sentences  and 
questions 


Using  the 
plural  form  with  s 


whether  the  sentence  or  question  is  finished  or  unfinished.  Elicit  words  from  the  children  to 
complete  the  unfinished  ones.  Use  a  number  of  the  suggestions  each  time,  to  reinforce  the 
understanding  that  a  variety  of  words  may  often  be  used  to  complete  a  sentence  or  question 
correctly. 

The  frog  jumped  into  the - 

A  grasshopper  can _ 

The  turtle  enjoyed  the  fun. 

Can  a  frog  really - ? 

What  did  the  grasshopper - ? 

Can  the  turtle  sing  and  play  too? 

Make  sentence  strips  for  the  following  incomplete  sentences  and  questions,  and  have  avail¬ 
able  a  period  card,  a  question  mark  card,  and  about  a  dozen  blank  cards  of  word-card  size. 

Curt  and  Mr.  Mugs  play  in  the 
Pat  can  sing  for 
Hi,  frog.  Can  you 
Is  the  raccoon 


Place  the  first  incomplete  sentence  in  the  pocket  chart.  As  the  children  read  silentjy,  sweep 
your  hand  from  left  to  right  under  the  sentence  and  read  it  aloud,  ending  with  an  unfinished 
inflection  of  the  voice. 

“Is  this  finished?  Why  not?" 

“No,  it  isn’t  finished  because  it  doesn’t  tell  the  whole  thing.  It  doesn't  tell  Where  Curt  and  Mr. 
Mugs  play.  Who  can  tell  us  a  word  that  might  finish  it?" 

“ Yard ?  Let's  put  yard  in  the  sentence.”  Print  yard  on  a  blank  word  card  and  ask  the  child  who 
suggested  the  word  to  put  it  in  the  pocket  chart  at  the  end  of  the  sentence. 

Sweep  your  hand  under  the  sentence  and  read  it  aloud,  ending  with  a  finished  inflection.  “Is 
the  sentence  finished  now?  Does  it  make  sense?  Yes,  it  is  finished  because  it  tells  us  where 
Curt  and  Mr.  Mugs  play,  and  it  makes  sense  because  Curt  and  Mr.  Mugs  really  might  play  in  the 
yard." 

“This  sentence  tells  us  something.  What  should  I  put  at  the  end  to  show  that  it  is  finished?" 

Place  the  period  card  in  the  pocket  chart  at  the  end  of  the  sentence. 

Elicit  two  or  three  other  words  that  might  finish  the  sentence  and  make  sense;  for  example, 
house,  park,  basement,  etc.  Follow  the  same  procedure  in  determining  whetherthe  sentence  is 
finished  and  makes  sense. 

Place  the  cards  for  the  various  words  that  have  been  suggested  in  the  pocket  chart  again,  in 
turn,  and  have  the  sentence  read  each  time. 

“We  used  a  different  word  to  finish  the  sentence  each  time  and  they  all  make  sense.  It  often 
happens  that  a  lot  of  different  words  may  finish  a  sentence  and  make  sense  in  it." 

Follow  the  same  procedure  with  the  other  sentence  and  questions. 

Encourage  the  pupils  to  compose  sentences  and  questions  of  their  own.  If  necessary,  help 
them  with  directions  such  as: 

“Charlie,  tell  us  something  about  the  grasshopper.” 

“Sally,  ask  us  something  about  the  turtle.” 

As  each  sentence  or  question  is  given,  have  the  group  decide  if  it  is  finished  and  makes 
sense. 


Root  Words  and  Endings 

Print  this  sentence  on  the  chalkboard  and  have  it  read. 

I  see  a  frog. 

“Janet,  will  you  say  this  sentence,  using  the  word  two  instead  of  a  ?”  If  necessary,  put  a  2  below 
the  a,  to  make  sure  the  child  understands. 

“‘I  see  two  frogs.’  Good!  Why  did  you  say  frogs  instead  of  frog? 

“That's  right.  When  there  is  more  than  one  frog,  we  say  frogs. 

•“John,  will  you  say  the  sentence,  using  the  word  one  instead  of  a? 
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‘“I  see  one  frog.'  Why  did  you  say  frog  instead  of  frogs?  Yes,  you  were  speaking  of  only  one 
frog. 

‘Marie,  will  you  say  the  sentence,  using  the  wordsome  instead  of  a? 

‘“I  see  some  frogs.’  That's  right.  Why  did  you  use  the  word  frogs  instead  of  frog?  Yes,  you 
were  speaking  of  more  than  one  frog.” 

Work  in  a  similar  manner  with  the  following: 

Can  you  see  the  raccoon? 

Get  a  ball  for  Mr.  Mugs. 

Pat  likes  the  dog. 

Further  practice  in  using  singular  and  plural  forms  is  provided  in  the  Mr.  Mugs  Book  under 
Independent  Activities. 


Completing 

alphabetic 

sequences 


Capitalizing 


Noting  left-right 
progression 
Punctuating 


Alphabet  Skills 

Arrange  the  letter  cards  for  A,  B,  and  D  on  the  chalk  ledge,  leaving  a  space  where  the  C  card 
has  been  omitted.  Place  the  other  letter  cards  face  up  in  random  order  on  a  table.  Ask  the  pupils 
to  name  the  missing  letter.  When  C  has  been  named,  have  a  child  find  the  C  card  and  put  it  in  its 
place  on  the  chalk  ledge. 

Work  in  the  same  manner  with  l/V,  X,  andZ  and  with  F,  G,  and  /. 

Skills  Involved  in  Other  Strands  of  the  Lesson 

Capitalization  of  names  is  mentioned  in  Decoding  Skills:  Phonemic  Analysis.  Capitalization 
of  sentences  is  stressed  in  Initial  Writing:  Printing. 

Left-right  progression  in  reading  is  indicated  in  “Sentence  Awareness”  above. 

Periods  and  question  marks  are  used  in  “Sentence  Awareness"  above.  The  use  of  the  period 
is  stressed  in  Initial  Writing:  Printing. 
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INITIAL  WRITING 


Writing  My  Own 
Reader 


Integrating 
speaking, 
writing, 
and  reading 
relationships; 
making  vocabulary 
charts 


Objectives 

Rereading  and  building  stories  in  Writing  My  Own  Reader 
Expanding  vocabulary  by  means  of  word  banks 

Integrating  speaking,  writing,  and  reading  relationships:  making  vocabulary  charts 
Recognizing  words  and  completing  sentences 
Copying  sentences  correctly 

Materials  Needed 

Writing  My  Own  Reader 

Word  tickets  for  Writing  My  Own  Reader  stories 

Word  banks 

Duplicated  copies  of  the  worksheet  on  page  1 23. 

Developing  Readiness  for  Creative  Writing 

Continue  to  provide  opportunities  for  the  children  to  reread  and  build  stories  from  Writing  My 
Own  Reader.  If  some  of  the  pupils  have  already  reread  and  built  all  their  stories,  they  would 
enjoy  and  profit  by  doing  them  again  several  times. 

Since  the  story  is  concerned  with  animals  at  play,  initiate  a  discussion  on  the  topic  of  play. 
The  following  charts  might  emerge  as  a  result  of  the  discussion. 


Using  Phrases  Using  Words 


Places  to  Play 

Games  to  Play 

in  the  house 

ball 

in  the  yard 

hockey 

at  the  park 

soccer 

at  school 

hide-and-seek 

in  the  gym 

tag 

on  the  playground 

skipping 

at  the  beach 

hopscotch 

in  the  pool 

cards 

in  the  basement 

checkers 

in  my  room 

Snakes  and  Ladders 

Selecting 
words  and 
completing 
sentences 


Printing 


“I’m  going  to  print  a  sentence  on  the  board  and  I'm  going  to  leave  a  word  out  in  the  middle  of  it. 
I  want  you  to  choose  the  word  that  belongs  in  the  sentence.  Watch." 

Print  the  following  sentence  and  words  on  the  board. 

dog 

Mr.  Mugs  can  the  ball. 


get 


“Read  the  sentence  and  the  words  after  it.  Read  with  your  eyes  only.  Now  think!  Which  of  the 
two  words  on  the  right  belongs  in  the  sentence?” 

“Gef?  Let’s  putgref  in  the  sentence.”  Printgef  in  the  sentence  to  produce: 


Mr.  Mugs  can  get  the  ball. 

Call  upon  a  pupil  to  read  the  sentence  aloud,  as  the  others  listen  to  see  if  the  sentence  makes 
sense. 
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(Worksheet) 


Reviewing  the 
printing 
of  n,  N 


"Does  it  make  sense?  Yes,  get  is  the  word  that  belongs  in  the  sentence. 

"Why  couldn't  we  use  dog  ?  Listen.” 

Read  the  sentence,  substituting  dog  for  get. 

"Does  that  make  sense?  No,  it  doesn't.  We  couldn’t  use  dog  in  the  sentence  because  it 
doesn’t  belong  there.  It  doesn't  make  sense.  ” 

For  individual  practice,  duplicate  and  distribute  copies  of  the  following  worksheet: 


1.  Here  comes  a _ ball. 


2.  Oh,  look  at  the  frog! 


It  on  Mrs.  White! 

-  |n 


3.  Hi,  green  frog. 


Come  on _ 

at 


Direct  the  pupils  to  choose  the  word  which  belongs  in  each  sentence  and  print  it  in  the  space 
provided. 

When  the  exercise  is  finished,  have  each  completed  sentence  read  aloud  by  a  pupil  while  the 
others  check  to  be  sure  their  sentences  are  correct.  Elicit  the  reason  for  choosing  the  word 
selected,  and  have  the  pupils  explain  why  the  other  word  couldn’t  be  used.  Check  to  make  sure 
that  the  pupils  remembered  to  put  a  period  at  the  end  of  the  second  sentence  in  item  3. 

Further  practice  in  choosing  the  correct  word  to  complete  a  sentence  is  provided  in  the  Spirit 
Duplication  Masters /Self-Help  Activities. 

If  any  of  the  pupils  are  having  difficulty  in  printing  n  or  N,  review  the  formation  of  these  letters, 
using  the  procedure  outlined  on  pages  1 6-17. 

In  Decoding  Skills:  Phonemic  Analysis ,  the  children  are  required  to  print  n  and  N  in  My 
Sound  and  Letter  Book.  Additional  practice  is  provided  in  the  Mr.  Mugs  Book  and  the  Spirit 
Duplication  Masters /Self-Help  Activities. 


INDEPENDENT  ACTIVITIES 


Mr.  Mugs  Book 

Page  30.  Comprehension.  Discriminating  between  true  and  false  statements. 

Page  31.  Phonemic  Analysis.  Choosing  pictures  with  the  phoneme  /n/  in  the  initial  position 
and  pasting  them  to  form  a  capital  N. 

Page  33.  Phonemic  Analysis.  Circling  final  consonant  of  the  name  for  each  picture. 

Page  34.  Language  Development.  Using  singular  and  plural  forms. 

Spirit  Duplication  Masters  /  Self-Help  Activities 

Page  23.  Phonemic  Analysis/  Printing.  Coloring  pictures  of  objects  whose  names  begin  with  n . 
Printing  initial  consonants  of  words. 

Page  24.  Phonemic  Analysis/Printing.  Printing  final  consonants  of  names  of  objects. 

Page  25.  Printing.  Completing  sentences  by  choosing  the  correct  word. 

Page  26.  Printing.  Completing  sentences  by  choosing  the  correct  word. 
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ALTERNATIVE  STRATEGIES 


Objectives 

Recognizing  and  identifying  the  phoneme-grapheme  correspondence  /n/n,  N 
Recognizing  the  phoneme  /n/  in  the  final  position 
Recognizing  and  identifying  core  vocabulary  words 


Build  a  Puzzle 

Decoding  Skills:  Objective 

Phonemic  Analysis 

Strengthening  auditory  and  visual 
perception  of  initial  /n/n,  N 

Number  of  Players 

One 

Materials  Needed 

Puzzle  parts  with  “n”  pictures  on 
them,  shaped  so  that  they  can 
be  fitted  together  to  form  N , 
in  the  manner  of  a  jigsaw  puzzle. 

Procedure 

The  child  pieces  together  the  parts  of  the  puzzle  in  such  a  way  that  the  letter  N  is  formed.  He 
or  she  then  reads  the  pictures  to  a  friend. 


“N’Box 

Decoding  Skills  Objective 

Phonemic  Analysis 

Strengthening  auditory  perception  of  initial  /n/ 

Number  of  Players 

Two 

Materials  Needed 

A  box 

An  assortment  of  articles  whose  names  begin  with  n — nail,  net,  nut,  needle,  nutcracker, 
“November”  calender  page,  nurse  doll,  notes  (music),  nipple,  nickel,  newspaper,  numbers, 
necklace 

A  few  articles  whose  names  do  not  begin  with  n 

Procedure  1 

Place  all  the  articles  on  a  table  or  desk.  The  pupils  are  required  to  choose  an  article,  say  its 
name,  and,  if  its  name  begins  withn,  put  it  into  the  “N”  Box. 

Procedure  2 

If  the  activity  is  to  be  done  by  an  individual,  make  some  small  printed  “n”  cards.  The  child  puts 
all  the  objects  on  the  table  and  then  places  an  “n”  card  next  to  each  object  whose  name  begins 
withn. 
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Clear  the  Track 


Decoding  Skills: 
Phonemic  Analysis 


Decoding  Skills: 
Phonemic  Analysis 


Vocabulary 

recognition 


Objective 

Strengthening  auditory  discrimination  of  initial  /n/ 

Number  of  Players 

Two 

Materials  Needed 

A  Clear  the  Track  game  board  (see  page  66). 

A  set  of  cards  with  pictures  on  one  side  and  consonants  on  the  other:  12  cards  with  pictures  of 
objects  whose  names  begin  with  n  —  nest,  nose,  numbers,  needle,  nuts,  nurse,  notes 
(music),  nine,  nickel,  net,  newspaper,  necklace,  nail;  8  cards  with  pictures  of  objects  whose 
names  do  not  begin  withn 

A  die 

A  marker  for  each  child 

Procedure 

See  page  66. 


Race  for  the  Top 

Objective 

Strengthening  auditory  perception  of  final  /n/ 

Number  of  Players 

Two 

Materials  Needed 

A  Race  for  the  Top  game  board  (see  page  73). 

14  cards  bearing  pictures  of  objects  whose  names  end  with  /n/  —  ten,  pen,  hen,  men,  pin, 
button,  pan,  can,  man,  fan,  sun,  gun,  bun,  train,  chain,  etc.,  would  be  suitable  pictures 
2  cards  bearing  pictures  of  objects  whose  names  end  with  /I/ 

2  cards  bearing  pictures  of  objects  whose  names  end  with  /r/ 

Procedure 

See  page  73. 

Snake  Word-0 

Objective 

Reinforcing  vocabulary 

Number  of  Players 

Two  to  four 

Materials  Needed 

Snake-Word-0  game  board 
A  marker  for  each  player 
The  following  printed  word  cards:  Jan,  oh,  Jan's,  and,  frog,  like,  frogs,  turtle,  raccoon,  the,  this, 
pretty,  fun,  green,  Mrs.  White,  something,  jump,  go,  at,  in 

Procedure 

All  the  cards  are  placed  face  down  in  a  pile.  Taking  turns,  the  pupils  choose  a  card,  and  if  they 
can  say  the  word  on  it  correctly,  they  move  their  markers  one  space  on  the  board.  If  a  child  does 
not  say  the  word  correctly,  his  or  her  marker  is  not  advanced  on  the  board  and  another  player  is 
given  a  chance  to  read  the  word.  The  first  player  to  get  to  space  20  wins. 
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Mr.  Mugs  and  the  Turtle 


Pages  38-41 


COMPREHENSION 


Locating  title  in  table  of  contents 
Formulating  questions 
Observing  picture  details 
Drawing  inferences 
Recalling  story  details 
Recognizing  and  identifying  text  details 
to  verify  answers 
Valuing  and  reacting  to  story 
Identifying  story  speakers 
Inferring  feelings 

Classifying  items  as  suitable  or  not 
suitable  in  a  terrarium 
Listening  for  details 


LANGUAGE  DEVELOPMENT 


Developing  sentence  awareness: 
discriminating  between  finished  and 
unfinished  sentences  and  questions; 
realizing  that  a  variety  of  words  may 
be  used  to  complete  sentences  and 
questions  —  listening  and  reading 
Composing  sentences  and  questions 
Realizing  the  importance  of  word  order 
in  sentences 

Recognizing  that  sentence  meaning 
changes  as  words  are  added  or 
substituted 

Acquiring  awareness  of  use  of  comma 
Acquiring  awareness  of  possessive 
form  with 's 

Recognizing  alphabetic  sequence 
Noting  capitalization  of  names 


ALTERNATIVE  STRATEGIES 


Recognizing  and  identifying  rhyming  words 
Recognizing  and  identifying  core 
vocabulary  words 

Recognizing  and  identifying  the  phoneme- 
grapheme  correspondence  /v/v,  V 


*Objectives  listed  in  these  areas  are  drawn  from 


INTEGRATIVE  OPTIONS 


Listening  to  poetry 

Drama  —  developing  creative  expression 
through  miming;  developing  creativity 
through  role-playing 
Visual  Arts  —  painting  an  animal  to 
show  its  mode  of  travel 
Physical  Education  —  developing  spatial 
relationships 

Books  —  reading  independently 


INITIAL  WRITING 


Developing  readiness  for  creative  writing 
—  rereading  and  building  stories  from 
Writing  My  Own  Reader 
Integrating  speaking,  writing,  and  reading 
relationships  —  making 
vocabulary  charts 

Appreciating  action  words  in  a  poem 
Acquiring  awareness  of  varying  sentence 
patterns 

Finger-spacing  between  words 
Reviewing  the  printing  of  V,  v,  and  S,  s 


Literary  Appreciation* 


Relating  picture  and  story 
Valuing  a  story 

Drawing  inferences  about  story  events 
Inferring  feelings  of  story  characters 
Listening  to  poems 
Reading  supplementary  books 
Perceiving  rhyme  in  a  poem 
Appreciating  action  words  in  a  poem 


preceding  strands. 


DECODING  SKILLS 


Recognizing  words  through  context  — 
listening 

Recognizing  words  through  context; 
discriminating  between  words  of  similar 
configuration  —  reading 
Identifying  rhyming  words  in  a  poem 
Recognizing  and  identifying  the  phoneme- 
grapheme  correspondence  /v/v,  V 
Recognizing  and  identifying  the  phoneme- 
grapheme  correspondence  /s/sin  the 
final  position 

Recognizing  initial  and  final  sounds  — 
initial,  medial,  and  final  sounds 
Recognizing  plurals  formed  by  adding  s 
to  the  root  word 


INDEPENDENT  ACTIVITIES 


Mr.  Mugs  Book:  page  35  —  developing 
comprehension  by  classifying 
pages  36, 37  —  practicing  phonemic 
analysis  of  phoneme  /v/  and  initial 
consonants;  structural  analysis  of 
words  formed  on  graphemic  bases 
page  38  —  completing  alphabetical 
sequences 

Spirit  Duplication  Masters/Seif-Help 
Activities:  pages  27,  28  —  practicing 
phonemic  analysis  of  phoneme  /v/  and 
initial  consonants;  structural  analysis 
of  singular  and  plural  forms 
page  29  —  printing  complete  sentences 


Listening* 


Listening  attentively  in  discussions 
Listening  to  poems  —  for  enjoyment;  to 
identify  rhyming  words;  to  appreciate 
action  words 

Listening  to  recognize  words  —  context 
Listening  to  identify  the  phoneme- 
grapheme  correspondence  /v/v,  V 
Listening  to  identify  the  phoneme- 
grapheme  correspondence  /s/s  in  the 
final  position 

Listening  through  a  word  for  initial, 
medial,  and  final  sounds 
Listening  to  develop  sentence  awareness; 

to  complete  sentences  and  questions 
Listening  to  develop  awareness  of  the 
possessive  form  with ’s 
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COMPREHENSION 


Objectives 

Locating  title  in  table  of  contents 
Formulating  questions 
Observing  picture  details 
Drawing  inferences 
Recalling  story  details 

Recognizing  and  identifying  text  details  to  verify  answers 
Valuing  and  reacting  to  story 
Identifying  story  speakers 
Inferring  feelings 

Classifying  items  as  suitable  or  not  suitable  in  a  terrarium 
Listening  for  details 


Using  table 
of  contents; 
formulating 
questions 
Observing 
picture  details; 
drawing 
inferences 


Formulating 

questions 


Discussing 

answers; 

verifying 


Reacting  to 
what  is  read; 
valuing; 
identifying 
story  speakers 


Recalling  and 
verifying 
details 


Developing  Pupil  Inquiry 

Have  the  children  find  the  title  of  the  story  in  the  table  of  contents.  Write  the  title  on  the 
chalkboard  and  ask  a  child  to  read  it.  Have  the  pupils  suggest  the  questions  that  they  would  like 
to  ask  about  this  story.  Develop  a  question  box  and  then  read  the  questions  with  the  group. 

Direct  the  pupils  to  turn  to  the  page  oh  which  the  story  begins,  to  see  what  they  can  learn 
about  Mr.  Mugs  and  the  turtle.  Have  the  children  read  the  title  and  look  at  the  pictures  on  pages 
38-39. 

“What  is  happening?  Why  do  you  think  Mr.  Mugs  is  going  to  school?”  Let  the  children  look  at 
the  pictures  on  the  succeeding  pages  of  this  story  and  discuss  what  is  happening  in  each  one. 

"To  what  class  did  Mr.  Mugs  go?” 

“How  did  the  children  feel  when  they  saw  him?” 

“What  did  Mr.  Mugs  see  in  the  classroom?  What  did  he  do? 

“Why  do  you  think  Mr.  Mugs  put  his  paw  in  the  terrarium?” 

Ask  the  pupils  whether  there  are  any  other  questions  they  would  like  to  have  answered  in  the 
story.  If  so,  add  these  questions  to  the  question  box  and  read  them  with  the  pupils.  Some 
examples  of  questions  the  children  might  pose  after  reading  the  story  title  and  looking  at  the 
pictures  are: 

Where  are  Mr.  Mugs  and  the  turtle? 

What  do  they  do? 

What  do  the  children  say  when  they  see  Mr.  Mugs? 

What  do  they  say  when  Mr.  Mugs  puts  his  paw  in  the  terrarium? 

If  the  children  have  difficulty  suggesting  questions,  model  the  questions  for  them.  (See  Story 
1 )  After  looking  at  the  pictures,  the  children  will  probably  be  able  to  answer  some  of  their  initial 
questions.  Have  them  discuss  the  answers  to  these  questions  and  then  check  them  off  in  the 
question  box. 

“Now  read  the  story  to  see  whether  you  can  find  the  answers  to  the  rest  of  your  questions.' 

Developing  Pupil  Response 

Let  the  pupils  read  the  entire  story  silently.  (Depending  on  their  progress,  it  may  be  necessary 
with  some  groups  to  continue  to  guide  the  reading  one  or  two  pages  at  a  time.)  When  they  finish 
reading,  encourage  reaction  to  the  story. 

“Did  you  like  this  story?  Why  did  you  like  it?"  or,  “What  didn't  you  like  about  it7 

Elicit  that  more  than  one  of  the  children  in  the  pictures  may  be  speaking  on  each  page  of  the 
story. 

“Did  you  find  the  answers  to  your  questions?”  Refer  to  the  questions  in  the  question  box  and 
read  them  again  with  the  pupils.  Have  the  children  tell  the  answers  in  their  own  words  and  verify 
their  answers  by  reading  aloud  the  pertinent  story  lines.  As  each  question  is  answered  and 
verified,  let  the  children  check  it  off  in  the  question  box. 


Drawing  inferences; 
speculating 

Inferring 

Inferring  feelings 
Inferring 
Inferring  feelings 

Recalling 

details 

Inferring 


Synthesizing 

Questions  such  as  the  following  are  suggested  for  further  discussion,  if  they  have  not  already 
been  covered  during  the  reading  of  the  story. 

1 .  “How  do  you  think  Mr.  Mugs  knew  where  Jan’s  school  was?  How  do  you  suppose  he  found 
Jan’s  room?’’ 

2.  “What  other  rooms  might  Mr.  Mugs  have  looked  for?” 

3.  “What  kind  of  work  might  the  children  in  Jan’s  class  have  been  doing?” 

4.  “How  did  the  children  in  the  class  feel  when  they  saw  Mr.  Mugs?  How  do  you  know?” 

5.  “Why  do  you  thing  Mr.  Mugs  went  to  the  terrarium?” 

6.  “How  did  Mr.  Mugs  feel  about  the  turtle?  How  did  the  turtle  feel?  How  do  you  know?” 

7.  “Do  you  remember  another  time  when  Mr.  Mugs  met  a  turtle?  When  was  it?  What 
happened?” 

8.  “Why  do  you  think  Mr.  Mugs  wasn’t  afraid  of  the  turtle  this  time?” 


Developing  Comprehension,  Research,  and  Listening  Skills 


Classifying 
items  as 
suitable  or 
not  suitable 
in  a  terrarium 


Critical  Thinking.  Do  the  following  exercise  orally,  or  make  drawings  of  the  suggested  items 
and  duplicate  copies.  If  the  exercise  is  duplicated  and  done  as  independent  work,  direct  the 
pupils  to  put  a  large  X  on  the  items  that  they  would  not  put  in  a  terrarium. 

If  the  exercise  is  done  orally,  say,  “Mr.  Mugs  saw  several  things  in  the  terrarium.  I  will  name 
some  things  that  you  might  put  in  a  terrarium  and  some  things  that  you  would  not  put  in  a 
terrarium.  When  I  name  something,  tell  me  whether  you  would  put  it  in  a  terrarium.  If  you  would 
not,  be  ready  to  give  a  reason  for  your  answer.” 

If  you  wish  each  child  to  participate  in  every  answer,  have  the  members  of  the  group  hold  up 
yes  cards  or  no  cards  to  indicate  their  responses. 


frog 

salamander 

weeds 

shredded  papers 

dish 

apple  pie 

snails 

charcoal 

plants 

grasshopper 

cat 

piece  of  wood 

moss 

radio 

flower 

broken  glass 

Further  practice  in  classifying  is  provided  in  the  Mr.  Mugs  Book  under  Independent 
Activities. 

INTEGRATIVE  OPTIONS 


Listening  A  Poem  to  Enjoy.  Since  we  are  still  concerned  with  animals,  the  following  poem  may  be 

to  Poetry  appropriate  at  this  time. 

Jump  or  Jiggle 


Frogs  jump 
Caterpillars  hump 

Worms  wiggle 
Bugs  jiggle 

Rabbits  hop 
Horses  clop 

Snakes  slide 
Sea  gulls  glide 


Mice  creep 
Deer  leap 


Puppies  bounce 
Kittens  pounce 


Lions  stalk  — 

But  — 

I  walk! 

Evelyn  Beyer 
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Drama 


Visual  Arts 

Physical 

Education 


Drama 


Developing  Creative  Expression  Through  Miming,  (a)  Have  each  pupil  choose  one  of  the 

animals  in  the  poem  “Jump  or  Jiggle”  and  perform  its  particular  mode  of  travel. 

(b)  Read  the  poem  “Jump  or  Jiggle”  again  as  the  pupils  respond  by  acting  out  each  action 
word. 

Painting.  Each  pupil  could  paint  an  animal,  depicting  its  particular  mode  of  travel.  An 
attractive  display  would  result  if  the  paintings  and  captions  are  mounted. 

Developing  Spatial  Relationships.  These  activities  have  been  suggested  before,  during 
the  Reading  Chart  stage  of  the  program.  However,  those  children  who  have  done  them  will 
undoubtedly  enjoy  doing  them  again. 

1 .  Place  a  number  of  items,  such  as  a  table,  a  chair,  a  box,  a  hoop,  a  bench,  a  waste  basket, 
etc.,  in  the  gym  or  in  an  open  space  in  the  classroom.  Give  directions  such  as: 

“Climb  on  top  of  the  table; 

“Go  around  the  chair; 

“Get  into  the  box; 

“Go  through  the  hoop; 

“Crawl  across  the  bench; 

“Stand  beside  the  waste  basket.” 

2.  Let  the  pupils  set  up  their  own  obstacle  course  and  give  a  verbal  summary  of  their 
movements  through  it  on  its  completion. 

3.  Let  the  pupil  give  a  verbal  commentary  as  the  movement  is  being  done.  “I  am  jumping 
through  the  hoop.”  Etc. 

Developing  Creativity  Through  Role-Playing.  Let  the  children  have  fun  role-playing  the 
following  situations: 

(a)  trying  to  catch  a  frog  that  keeps  hopping  away; 

(b)  trying  to  walk  up  creaking  stairs  without  making  a  noise; 

(c)  trying  to  eat  food  that  is  too  hot; 

(d)  trying  to  blow  out  candles  on  a  birthday  cake. 


Informational 

Books 


Poems 


Songs 


Book  Center 

Davis,  Alice.  Timothy  Turtle.  Harcourt,  Brace  &  World. 

Timothy  falls  on  his  back  and  can't  turn  over,  but  he  is  finally  rescued. 

MacGregor,  Ellen.  Theodore  Turtle.  McGraw-Hill. 

Theodore  Turtle  looks  for  his  lost  rubber  and  discovers  a  number  of  other  items  that  he  had 
“put  away.” 

Miles,  Betty.  Mr.  Turtle’s  Mystery.  Knopf. 

One  day  David’s  pet  turtle  disappears  and  hides  for  three  days.  David  never  found  out  where 
his  pet  hid,  but  Mr.  Turtle  knew. 

Wayne,  Harry  Randolph.  Here  Comes  Jimmy!  Here  Comes  Jimmy’s  Dog!  Holt,  Rinehart  & 
Winston. 

Jimmy’s  dog  follows  him  to  school,  resulting  in  classroom  confusion. 

Darby,  Gene.  What  Is  a  Turtle?  Benefic  Press. 

A  book  of  factual  information  about  turtles. 

Waters,  John,  Frederick.  Turtles.  (A  Beginning  Science  Book)  Follett. 

Deals  with  habits  and  physical  characteristics  of  many  different  kinds  of  turtles. 

Bayden,  Polly  Chase.  “Tidy  Turtle,”  from  Read  Aloud  Poems  Every  Young  Child  Should  Know, 
by  Marjorie  Barrows.  Rand  McNally. 

Cerf,  Bennett.  Book  of  Animal  Riddles.  Random  House. 

Orleans,  llo,  "The  Turtle,”  from  The  Zoo  That  Grew.  Walck. 

“Mr.  Turtle,”  in  Songs  and  Stories  About  Animals.  The  Boston  Music  Co. 

“Little  Brown  Turtle,”  in  The  Magic  of  Music  —  Book  One.  Ginn  and  Company. 
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DECODING  SKILLS 


Objectives 

Recognizing  words  through  context  (listening) 

Recognizing  words  through  context;  discriminating  between  words  of  similar  configuration 
(reading) 

Identifying  rhyming  words  in  a  poem 

Recognizing  and  identifying  the  phoneme-grapheme  correspondence  /v/v,  V 
Recognizing  and  identifying  the  phoneme-grapheme  correspondence  /s/s  in  the  final  position 
Recognizing  initial  and  final  sounds;  initial,  medial,  and  final  sounds 
Recognizing  plurals  formed  by  addings  to  the  root  word 

Materials  Needed 

Sentence  strips  and  word  cards  (See  page  130) 

A  Yes  card  and  a  No  card  for  each  pupil 
My  Sound  and  Letter  Book 
Catalogues  and  magazines 
Scissors  and  paste 

Lines  on  the  board  for  chalkboard  dictation 
Sheets  of  paper  lined  for  printing 
Duplicated  worksheets  for  page  1 34 


Using  context 
clues  to  complete 
sentences 
(listening) 


Using 
context  clues 
to  complete 
sentences; 
discriminating 
between  words 
of  similar 
configuration 
(reading) 


Listening  for 
rhyming  words 


Word  Meaning 

Say  the  following  sentences,  one  at  a  time,  making  a  marked  pause  where  the  word  has  been 
left  out  each  time.  Elicit  from  the  children  a  word  to  complete  each  sentence.  When  a  word  has 
been  suggested,  repeat  the  sentence  with  the  word  in  it.  Have  the  pupils  determine  whether  or 
not  the  word  makes  sense  in  the  sentence  and  explain  why. 

It’s  fun  to  bring  our  pets - school. 

Jan  was _ when  Mr.  Mugs  came  into  the  classroom. 

She  said,  “ - ,  Mr.  Mugs.” 

Do  you  think  the  teacher  would  be - to  see  Mr.  Mugs? 

Maybe  Mr.  Mugs  came  to  school  to - with  the  turtle. 

Perhaps  Mr.  Mugs  was  trying  to - Curt. 

Make  sentence  strips  for  the  following  incomplete  sentences  and  cards  for  the  words  to  be 
considered  each  time. 


The  pets  like 

play.  to  go 

Oh,  this  is 

!  run  fun 

Mr.  Mugs  looks 

the  turtle.  it  at 

Mr.  Mugs  likes  to 

pretty  play 

Place  the  first  sentence  strip  in  the  pocket  chart  and  ask  the  children  to  read  it  to  themselves 

Then  hold  up  the  word  cards  forfo  and  go  and  have  the  children  decide  which  word  belongs  in 
the  sentence.  Ask  two  or  three  children  to  explain  the  reason  for  the  choice.  The  reason  may 
simply  be  that  the  chosen  word  “sounds  right”  or  “makes  sense.”  Have  a  child  place  the  word 
card  in  the  pocket  chart  in  the  space  indicated  in  the  sentence,  and  let  the  group  read  the 
completed  sentence  to  be  sure  the  right  word  has  been  chosen. 

Proceed  in  the  same  manner  with  the  other  sentence  strips. 

In  Alternative  Strategies,  additional  reinforcement  of  vocabulary  is  provided.  See  “Word 
Spill,”  and  “Word  Footprint  Race.” 

Perceiving  Rhyme 

Read  the  following  poem  as  the  children  listen  for  the  words  that  rhyme. 
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The  Little  Turtle 


There  was  a  little  turtle. 

He  lived  in  a  box. 

He  swam  in  a  puddle. 

He  climbed  on  the  rocks. 

He  snapped  at  a  mosquito. 

He  snapped  at  a  flea. 

He  snapped  at  a  minnow. 

And  he  snapped  at  me. 

He  caught  the  mosquito. 

He  caught  the  flea. 

He  caught  the  minnow. 

But  he  didn’t  catch  me. 

Vachel  Lindsay 


If  necessary,  read  the  poem  two  or  three  times,  to  make  sure  the  pupils  have  detected  the 
rhyming  words.  Then  read  it  again,  allowing  the  pupils  to  supply  the  rhyming  word  at  the  end  of 
each  verse. 

Additional  practice  in  the  rhyming  skills  is  given  in  Alternative  Strategies:  "Have  a  Heart." 


Recognizing  and 
identifying  the 
phoneme-grapheme 
correspondence 
/v/v,  V 

Key  Word: 
valentine 


Phonemic  Analysis 

Step  1:  Hearing,  (a)  Say  the  following  words:  valentine,  very,  vine.  Have  the  pupils  observe 
that  they  sound  alike  at  the  beginning.  Elicit  other  words  that  begin  with  the  same  sound. 

(b)  Read  sentences  similar  to  the  following  and  have  the  pupils  listen  for  words  beginning  like 
valentine. 

Mommy’s  velvet  hat  has  a  veil. 

We  had  veal  chops,  mixed  vegetables,  and  vanilla  ice  cream  for  dinner. 

I  like  the  view  over  the  valley  with  its  many  grape  vines. 

(c)  Say  a  number  of  words,  some  beginning  with  v  and  some  beginning  with  other  letters. 
Have  the  pupils  distinguish  which  words  begin  like  valentine:  varnish,  visit,  phone:  milk,  voice, 
verse;  etc. 

Step  2:  Saying.  Say  some  words  beginning  like  valentine.  Have  the  pupils  watch  your  mouth 
closely  as  you  pronounce  the  initial  consonant.  They  should  note  that  you  touch  your  bottom  lip 
with  your  top  teeth.  Pronounce  words  beginning  with  v  and  have  the  pupils  say  them  after  you. 
Check  to  be  sure  each  pupil  is  producing  the  initial  sound  correctly. 

Step  3:  Seeing.  Call  upon  some  pupils  whose  names  begin  with  v  to  stand  in  turn  and  tell  their 
names.  As  the  names  are  given,  print  them  in  a  column  on  the  board.  If  there  are  not  enough 
names  for  purposes  of  comparison,  have  the  pupils  suggest  a  few  and  add  them  to  the  list. 

Vincent 

Vera 

Virginia 

Victor 

Have  the  pupils  notice  that  these  names  all  look  alike  at  the  beginning.  Recall  that  they  all 
start  with  a  capital  letter  because  they  are  the  names  of  people. 

Print  in  another  column  on  the  board,  saying  each  word  as  you  print  it: 

valentine 

very 

vine 

vest 
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Lead  the  pupils  to  see  that  these  words  all  look  alike  at  the  beginning. 

To  check  discrimination  of  initial  v,  place  the  following  words  on  the  chalkboard,  saying  each 
word  for  the  pupils  as  you  print  it. 


veal 

nice 

voice 

view 

vane 

vanish 

west 

want 

Give  each  child  a  Yes  card  and  a  No  card.  Tell  the  pupils  that  you  are  going  to  point  to  each 
word  on  the  board  in  turn.  If  the  word  begins  with  v,  they  are  to  hold  up  their  Yes  cards.  If  the 
word  does  not  begin  with  v,  they  are  to  hold  up  their  No  cards. 

Step  4:  Printing.  See  “Initial  Writing:  Printing”  on  pages  16-17. 

v  V 


Adding  to 
My  Sound  and 
Letter  Book 


Taking 
chalkboard 
dictation: 
listening 
and  printing 


Let  the  pupils  devote  one  page  to  the  consonant  v.  Have  them  cut  pictures  from  catalogues  or 
magazines  and  paste  them  into  the  book,  or  they  may  draw  pictures  if  they  prefer.  Remind  them 
that  the  name  of  each  pictured  object  must  begin  like  valentine.  Have  them  print  the  letter  under 
each  picture,  using  capital  V  under  some  pictures  and  small  v  under  others. 

Following  the  procedure  outlined  on  page  1 1 ,  dictate  the  following  words  and  have  the  pupils 
print  the  first  letter  of  each  one  on  the  board  or  on  lined  sheets  of  paper  at  their  seats.  Don’t 
forget  the  reinforcement  activities  of  circling  and  erasing  or  crossing  out  in  response  to  other 
dictated  words  beginning  with  the  same  consonants. 

The  following  sentences  may  be  used  to  present  the  words. 

Group  1 

The  cat  caught  a  mouse  —  mouse. 

If  you  startle  a  frog  he’ll  dive  into  the  pond  —  dive. 

Do  you  like  liver  and  onions  —  liver? 

When  my  throat  was  sore,  I  had  to  gargle  —  gargle. 

Is  Mr.  Mugs  a  good  name  for  a  dog  —  name? 

Put  the  flowers  in  the  blue  vase  —  vase. 

Group  2 

There  are  lots  of  girls  and  boys  in  the  neighborhood  —  girls. 

That  African  violet  will  bloom  soon  —  violet. 

My  hands  were  numb  with  the  cold  —  numb. 

Don’t  give  me  too  much  spinach  —  much. 

The  sky  grew  very  dark  before  the  storm  —  dark. 

How  long  does  an  all-day  sucker  last  —  last? 

Group  3 

Have  you  been  vaccinated  yet  —  vaccinated? 

Anne  has  a  nasty  cut  on  her  hand  —  nasty. 

Our  car  gets  twenty-eight  miles  to  the  gallon  —  gallon. 

Daddy  lifts  the  heavy  things  when  Mommy  cleans  house  —  lifts. 

A  loud  noise  woke  everyone  in  the  middle  of  the  night  —  middle. 

The  wet  snow  made  my  coat  damp  —  damp. 

Group  4 

I  went  to  the  store  for  a  loaf  of  bread  —  loaf. 

Those  scissors  are  very  dull  —  dull. 

Mommy  wrote  a  note  to  the  teacher  —  note. 

Grandma  is  coming  to  visit  us  today  —  visit. 

The  farmer  raised  ducks  and  geese  —  geese. 

We  had  mince  pie  for  dessert  —  mince. 
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Recognizing  and 
identifying  the 
phoneme-grapheme 
correspondence 
/s/sin  the 
final  position 


Step  1:  Hearing,  (a)  Recall  that  see,  sing,  and  surprise  all  begin  with  the  sound  that  s  stands 
for.  “We  can  often  hear  the  sound  that  s  stands  for  at  the  end  of  words  too.  Listen." 

Say  bus,  likes,  pets,  this,  loss,  miss,  making  sure  that  the  final  sound  in  each  word  can  be 
clearly  heard. 

“Did  everyone  hear  the  sound  that  s  stands  for  at  the  end  of  these  words?” 

(b)  Say  groups  of  three  words,  two  in  each  group  ending  with  s  and  one  ending  with  another 
consonant.  Have  the  pupils  listen  to  identify  the  words  in  each  group  which  end  with  the  sound 
heard  at  the  end  of  bus:  mats,  steps,  must;  match,  less,  pucks;  class,  fish,  moss;  etc. 

Continue  with  similar  groups  of  words  until  you  are  sure  the  children  are  able  to  distinguish 
the  final  sound  represented  by  s. 

Step  2:  Saying.  Say  a  number  of  words  ending  in  s  and  have  the  pupils  repeat  them  after  you. 
Ask  the  pupils  to  suggest  other  words  that  end  like  bus. 

Step  3:  Seeing.  Print  the  following  words  on  the  chalkboard  in  a  column.  As  you  print  each 
word,  pronounce  it  for  the  children. 


bus 

gas 

toss 

class 


Listening 
through  a  word 
for  initial  and 
final  sounds; 

for  initial, 
medial,  and 
final  sounds 


Ask  a  pupil  to  read  the  words  as  the  others  listen  for  the  last  sound  in  each  one.  Have  the 
children  realize  that  these  words  all  sound  alike  at  the  end. 

Call  attention  to  the  last  letter  of  each  word  and  lead  the  pupils  to  see  that  the  words  all  look 
alike  at  the  end.  Have  the  final  letter  identified  as  s.  Call  attention  to  the  words  toss  and  class 
and  explain  that  in  many  words  the  final  sound  is  represented  by  two  s’s. 

Step  4:  Using.  Explain  that  we  can  make  new  words  by  changing  the  last  letter  of  some  words 
we  already  know  to  s  or  ss.  Demonstrate  by  having  the  children  change  the  final  consonant  of 
pat  and  fun  to  ss. 

pat  -* pass  fun  -» fuss 

“I  am  going  to  say  some  words  and  I  want  you  to  listen  carefully  to  the  whole  word  each  time, 
then  tell  me  whether  you  hear  the  sound  that  s  stands  for  at  the  beginning  of  the  word  or  at  the 
end  of  the  word.” 

sip  gas  sail  sore  limits  pass 

‘If  you  listen  carefully  to  words  as  I  say  them  you  will  notice  that  you  can  hear  more  sounds 
than  just  and  first  and  last  sounds.  Listen  to  this  word  —  limits.  Can  you  hear  the  sound  that  m 
stands  for  in  this  word  —  limits?  Where  do  you  hear  it,  at  the  beginning  of  the  word,  in  the  middle 
of  the  word,  or  at  the  end?  Listen  again  —  limits. 

“Yes,  you  can  hear  the  sound  that  m  stands  for  in  the  middle  of  the  word  limits. 

“Now  listen  to  these  words — seal,  message,  fuss.  If  you  listen  carefully  you  can  hear  the  sound 
s  stands  for  in  all  these  words. 

“Where  do  you  hear  the  sound  thats  stands  for  in  seal?  Yes,  at  the  beginning. 

“Where  do  you  hear  the  sound  that  s  stands  for  in  message?  That’s  right.  You  hear  it  in  the 
middle. 

“Where  do  you  hear  the  sound  in  fuss?  That's  right.  You  hear  it  at  the  end.” 

Work  in  the  same  manner  with  the  following: 


/p/:  slip,  park,  supper 
/k/:  bacon,  music,  colt 
/d/:  dish,  sold,  medal 


In  Alternative  Strategies,  reinforcement  of  auditory  and  visual  perception  of  initial  /v/v,  V  is 
provided  in  “Build  a  Puzzle.”  See  also  the  Mr.  Mugs  Book  and  the  Spirit  Duplication 
Masters /Self-Help  Activities  under  Independent  Activities. 
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Forming  plurals 
by  adding  s  to 
the  root  word 


(Worksheet) 


Structural  Analysis 

Print  the  following  sentences  on  the  chalkboard  and  have  them  read: 

Jan’s  pet  is  a  frog. 

Jan  likes  frogs. 

Ask:  “How  many  frogs  does  the  first  line  tell  you  about?  the  second?  Find  and  read  the  word 
that  tells  you  about  one  frog.  Find  and  read  the  word  that  tells  you  about  more  than  one  frog.” 

Print  on  the  board: 

frog 

frogs 

Ask  a  pupil  to  come  to  the  board  and  draw  lines  under  the  parts  of  the  two  words  that  are  the 
same.  Ask  another  pupil  to  draw  a  ring  around  the  part  that  is  different.  Have  the  letter  identified 
asans. 

“When  we  want  to  make  a  word  tell  about  more  than  one  thing,  we  very  often  put  an  s  at  the 
end.” 

Print  on  the  chalkboard: 

Here  is  a  dog. 

Curt  likes  dogs. 

Look  at  this  turtle. 

Look  at  the  turtles. 

A  raccoon  likes  to  play. 

Raccoons  like  to  play. 

Work  with  these  sentences  in  the  same  manner  as  above,  having  the  singular  and  plural 
words  identified  in  each  pair  of  sentences  and  the  s  noted  each  time. 

Distribute  copies  of  the  following  exercise.  Have  the  pupils  decide  which  word  tells  about  the 
picture  each  time  and  draw  a  line  under  it. 

When  all  have  finished,  ask  several  children  to  tell  which  words  they  underlined  and  explain 
why. 


Additional  practice  in  using  singular  and  plural  forms  is  provided  in  the  Spirit  Duplication 
Masters /Self-Help  Activities  under  Independent  Activities. 


LANGUAGE  DEVELOPMENT 


Objectives 

Discriminating  between  finished  and  unfinished  sentences  and  questions;  realizing  that  a 
variety  of  words  may  be  used  to  complete  sentences  and  questions  (listening) 
Discriminating  between  finished  and  unfinished  sentences  and  questions;  realizing  that  a 
variety  of  words  may  be  used  to  complete  sentences  and  questions  (reading) 

Composing  sentences  and  questions 

Realizing  the  importance  of  word  order  in  sentences 

Recognizing  that  sentence  meaning  changes  as  words  are  added  or  substituted 
Acquiring  awareness  of  the  use  of  the  comma 
Acquiring  awareness  of  the  possessive  form  with 's 
Recognizing  alphabetic  sequence 
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Discriminating 
between  finished 
and  unfinished 
sentences  and 
questions; 
completing 
sentences  and 
questions  using 
a  variety  of 
words 
(listening) 


Discriminating 
between  finished 
and  unfinished 
sentences  and 
questions; 
completing 
sentences  and 
questions  using 
a  variety  of 
words 
(reading) 


Materials  Needed 

Sentence  strips  (See  page  135) 

12  blank  word  cards 

Period  card  and  question  mark  card 

Word  cards  for  for,  fun,  play,  pets,  the,  to,  It's 

Word  cards  for  This,  is,  a,  frog,  green,  pretty,  surprise,  Jan's,  See,  the,  go,  jump,  on,  Mrs. 
White,  sing 

A  set  of  letter  cards  in  both  capitalized  and  small-letter  forms 

Sentence  Awareness 

Recall  that  when  we  tell  or  ask  someone  something,  we  must  be  sure  to  tell  or  ask  the  whole 
thing,  so  that  the  other  person  will  know  what  we  mean. 

Read  the  following  sentences  and  questions  to  the  pupils,  one  at  a  time,  indicating  by  voice 
intonation  whether  each  one  is  finished  or  not  finished.  Have  the  pupils  determine  in  each  case 
whether  the  sentence  or  question  is  finished  or  unfinished.  Elicit  words  from  the  children  to 
complete  the  unfinished  ones.  Use  a  number  of  the  suggestions  each  time,  to  reinforce  the 
understanding  that  a  variety  of  words  may  often  be  used  to  complete  a  sentence  or  question 
correctly. 

You  never  know  what  Mr.  Mugs  is  going  to  do  next. 

Mr.  Mugs  like  to  play  with . . . 

Sometimes  Mr.  Mugs  get  into . . . 

Why  did  Mr.  Mugs  go  to  school? 

Does  the  turtle  want  to ...  ? 

Will  the  grasshopper  play  for. . .  ? 

Make  sentence  strips  for  the  following  incomplete  sentences  and  questions,  and  have 
available  a  period  card,  a  question  mark  card,  and  about  a  dozen  blank  cards  of  word-card  size. 

Mr.  Mugs  likes  to  look  at  the 
I  can  see  a 
What  is  in  the 
Is  it  fun  to  go  to 


Place  the  first  incomplete  sentence  in  the  pocket  chart.  As  the  children  read  silently,  sweep 
your  hand  from  left  to  right  under  the  sentence  and  read  it  aloud,  ending  with  an  unfinished 
inflection  of  the  voice. 

“Is  this  finished?  Why  not?” 

No,  it  isn’t  finished  because  it  doesn’t  tell  the  whole  thing.  It  doesn’t  tell  what  Mr.  Mugs  likes 
to  look  at.  Who  can  tell  us  a  word  that  might  finish  it?’’ 

“ Turtle ?  Let’s  put  turtle  in  the  sentence."  Print  turtle  on  a  blank  word  card  and  ask  the  child 
who  suggested  the  word  to  put  it  in  the  pocket  chart  at  the  end  of  the  sentence. 

Sweep  your  hand  under  the  sentence  and  read  it  aloud,  ending  with  a  finished  inflection.  “Is 
the  sentence  finished  now?  Does  it  make  sense?  Yes,  it  is  finished  because  it  tells  us  what  Mr. 
Mugs  likes  to  look  at,  and  it  makes  sense  because  Mr.  Mugs  did  look  at  the  turtle  in  the 
terrarium.” 

“Does  this  sentence  tell  us  something  or  ask  us  something?  What  should  I  put  at  the  end  to 
show  that  it  tells  us  something  and  that  it  is  finished?” 

Place  the  period  in  the  pocket  chart  at  the  end  of  the  sentence. 

Elicit  two  or  three  other  words  that  might  finish  the  sentence  and  make  sense;  for  example, 
pets,  children,  flowers,  etc.  Follow  the  same  procedure  in  determining  whether  the  sentence  is 
finished  and  makes  sense. 

Place  the  various  words  that  have  been  suggested  in  the  pocket  chart  again,  in  turn,  and  have 
the  sentence  read  each  time. 

“We  used  a  different  word  to  finish  the  sentence  each  time  and  they  all  make  sense.  It  often 
happens  that  a  lot  of  different  words  may  finish  a  sentence  and  make  sense  in  it.” 

Follow  the  same  procedure  with  the  other  sentence  and  questions. 
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Composing 
sentences  and 
questions 


Realizing  the 
importance  of 
word  order 
in  sentences 


Discovering  that 
sentence  meaning 
changes  as  words 
are  added  or 
substituted 


Encourage  the  pupils  to  compose  sentences  and  questions  of  their  own.  If  necessary,  help 

them  with  directions  such  as: 

“Cathy,  tell  us  something  about  Jan’s  school." 

“Greg,  ask  us  something  about  the  school. 

As  each  sentence  or  question  is  given,  have  the  group  decide  if  it  is  finished  and  makes 
sense. 

Remind  the  pupils  that  if  the  words  are  not  in  the  right  order  in  a  sentence,  the  sentence  will 
not  tell  what  you  want  it  to  tell. 

“When  we  are  speaking  or  writing  sentences,  we  must  be  sure  we  put  in  all  the  words  we 
need  to  tell  the  whole  thing,  and  we  must  be  sure  to  put  the  words  in  the  right  order.” 

“Suppose  I  wanted  to  write  ‘It’s  fun  for  the  pets  to  play.'  I  would  need  to  use  the  words  it's,  fun, 
for,  the,  pets,  to,  play.  Now  what  would  happen  if  I  didn’t  put  the  words  in  the  right  order?  Look.” 

Build  in  the  pocket  chart: 

for  fun  play  pets  the  to  it’s. 

Ask  a  pupil  to  read  the  words  aloud.  “Does  that  say  what  I  wanted  to  write?  Why  not? 

“No,  it  doesn’t  say  what  I  wanted  to  write  because  the  words  are  not  in  the  right  order.  The 
sentence  doesn’t  make  sense  that  way. 

“Who  can  tell  me  the  words  in  the  right  order?” 

As  a  pupil  gives  you  the  words,  rearrange  the  cards  in  the  pocket  chart: 

It’s  fun  for  the  pet  to  play. 

Have  the  sentence  read  and  ask:  “Is  it  right  now?  Yes,  it  makes  sense  now  and  says  what  I 
wanted  to  write.  It  uses  the  same  words  as  the  other  sentence,  but  it  puts  them  in  the  right 
order.” 

Using  word  cards,  build  this  sentence  in  the  pocket  chart  or  on  the  chalk  ledge  and  have  it 
read: 

This  is  a  frog. 

Show  the  children  how  the  addition  of  one  word  can  help  to  describe  the  frog.  Insert  green  to 
produce: 

This  is  a  green  frog. 

Have  this  sentence  read.  Now  add  the  word  sing  to  further  describe  the  frog. 

This  is  a  sing  green  frog. 

Have  the  children  read  the  sentence.  They  will  quickly  decide  that  it  doesn  t  make  sense. 
Remove  the  sing  card  and  let  the  children  suggest  words  that  could  be  substituted  for  sing, 
resulting  in  sentences  such  as: 

This  is  a  pretty  green  frog. 

This  is  a  surprise  green  frog. 

This  is  Jan’s  green  frog. 

Remove  the  sentence,  and  build: 

See  the  green  frog. 

Have  this  sentence  read.  Now  show  the  children  how  the  addition  of  one  word  can  change  the 
meaning  of  this  sentence.  Add  go  to  build: 

See  the  green  frog  go. 

After  this  sentence  has  been  read,  show  how  the  meaning  changes  as  other  words  are 
substituted.  Construct  the  following  sentences  and  have  each  one  read: 

See  the  green  frog  go  fast. 

See  the  green  frog  jump. 

Ask  the  pupils  to  close  their  eyes  and  think  about  the  last  sentence.  Ask  them  to  open  their 
eyes  and  read  the  expanded  sentence: 
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Noting  the  use 
of  the  comma 

See  the  green  frog  jump  on  Mrs.  White. 

Have  this  sentence  read  aloud.  Then  ask  the  children  to  identify  the  words  that  were  added  to 
change  the  meaning  of  the  sentence. 

Punctuation 

Direct  the  pupils  to  open  their  books  to  page  39  and  read  the  text.  Review  the  use  of  the 
comma  by  asking  questions  such  as  the  following  and  eliciting  answers  with  essentially  the 
same  meaning  as  those  given  in  parentheses. 

'Who  is  saying  the  sentences  on  this  page?”  (Jan,  or  the  other  girl) 

"Whom  is  she  speaking  to?”  (Mr.  Mugs) 

“How  do  you  know?  Which  line  tells  you  that?”  (The  first  line) 

"What  do  you  see  in  the  first  line  after  the  first  word?”  (A  comma) 

“What  does  the  comma  tell  you  to  do  when  you  are  reading  the  sentence?”  (It  tells  you  to 
make  a  little  pause.)  If  the  children  do  not  remember  this,  help  them  by  reading  the  sentence  two 
or  three  times,  exaggerating  the  pause  slightly. 

“What  does  the  pause  do?”  (It  helps  to  make  the  meaning  clear.) 

Have  two  or  three  pupils  read  the  line,  pausing  after  the  comma. 

Ask  the  pupils  to  turn  to  page  40,  and  work  with  this  page  in  a  similar  manner. 

Help  the  pupils  to  recall  the  generalization  that  whenever  we  see  a  comma  when  we  are 
reading,  it  is  a  signal  to  make  a  little  pause,  to  help  make  the  meaning  clear. 

Developing 
awareness  of  the 
possessive  form 
with 's 

Root  Words  and  Endings 

“1  am  going  to  say  two  sentences  that  mean  exactly  the  same  thing.  One  is  the  long  way  of 
saying  it  and  the  other  is  the  short  way.  Here’s  the  long  way: 

This  frog  belongs  to  Jan. 

“Here’s  the  short  way: 

This  is  Jan’s  frog. 

“What  name  do  you  hear  in  the  long  sentence,  This  frog  belongs  to  Jan.’? 

“How  does  the  name  sound  in  the  short  sentence,  This  is  Jan’s  frog.'? 

“That's  right.  In  the  long  sentence  1  said  Jan  and  in  the  short  one  1  said  Jan’s. 

“Here  are  two  more  sentences.  The  long  one  is: 

The  frog  that  belongs  to  Jan  is  green. 

“This  is  the  short  one: 

Jan’s  frog  is  green. 

“Did  you  notice  that  in  the  long  sentence  1  said  Jan  and  in  the  short  one  1  said  Jan's? 

“Often,  when  we  want  to  say  the  short  way  that  something  belongs  to  someone  or  something, 
the  name  of  the  person  or  thing  it  belongs  to  ends  like  Jan's. 

Completing 

alphabetic 

sequences 

Alphabet  Skills 

Arrange  the  letter  cards  for  P,  Q,  and  S  on  the  chalk  ledge,  leaving  a  space  where  the  R  card 
has  been  omitted.  Place  the  other  letter  cards  face  up  in  random  order  on  a  table.  Ask  the  pupils 
to  name  the  missing  letter.  When  R  has  been  named,  have  a  child  find  the  R  card  and  put  it  in  its 
place  on  the  chalk  ledge. 

Work  in  the  same  manner  with  g,  h,  and  j;  T,  U,  and  W;  1,  m,  and  o. 

Additional  practice  in  completing  alphabetical  sequences  is  provided  in  the  Mr.  Mugs  Book 
under  Independent  Activities. 

Capitalizing 

Using  left-right 
progression 

Using  plurals 
Punctuating 

Skills  Involved  in  Other  Strands  of  the  Lesson 

Capitalization  of  names  is  mentioned  in  Decoding  Skills:  Phonemic  Analysis. 

Left-right  progression  in  reading  is  indicated  in  “Sentence  Awareness”  above. 

The  plural  form  with  s  is  taught  in  Decoding  Skills:  Structural  Analysis. 

Periods  and  question  marks  are  used  in  “Sentence  Awareness”  above.  Periods  are  used  in 
Initial  Writing:  Printing. 
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INITIAL  WRITING 


Writing  My  Own  Reader 

Integrating 
speaking, 
writing, 
and  reading 
relationships: 
making 
vocabulary  charts 


Noting  action 
words  in  a  poem 

Developing 
awareness  of 
varying 
sentence  patterns 


Reviewing 

finger-spacing 


(Worksheet) 


Objectives 

Rereading  and  building  stories  in  Writing  My  Own  Reader 
Integrating  speaking,  writing,  and  reading  relationships 
Appreciating  action  words  in  a  poem 
Acquiring  awareness  of  varying  sentence  patterns 
Finger-spacing  between  words 

Materials  Needed 

Writing  My  Own  Reader 

Word  tickets  for  stories  in  Writing  My  Own  Reader 

Sheets  of  paper  lined  for  printing 

Duplicated  copies  of  the  worksheet  on  page  1 39 

Developing  Readiness  for  Creative  Writing 

Make  time  for  the  children  to  reread  and  build  stories  from  Writing  My  Own  Reader. 
Continue  the  discussion  on  play,  producing  charts  similar  to  the  following. 


Things  to  Play  With 

cars 

balloons 

trucks 

dolls 

trains 

teddy  bears 

bicycle 

soldiers 

tricycle 

toboggan 

wagon 

sled 

toys 

ice  skates 

balls 

rollerskates 

kites 

marbles 

blocks 

skipping  rope 

What  We  Do  at  Play 

jump 

catch 

run 

throw 

hop 

pedal 

skip 

kick 

climb 

push 

slide 

squeeze 

chase 

hit 

swim 

roll 

In  Integrative  Options,  the  children  are  asked  to  listen  for  and  interpret  action  words  in  the 
poem  “Jump  or  Jiggle.” 

In  Language  Development,  the  children  are  asked  to  notice  how  meaning  changes  when 
words  are  added  to  a  sentence  or  substituted  for  other  words  in  a  sentence.  This  will  help  to 
develop  an  awareness  that  sentences  may  be  embellished  and  changed  in  pattern. 

Printing 

“I  think  we  had  better  practice  leaving  a  space  after  each  word  to  show  where  the  word  ends, 
when  we  are  writing  more  than  one  word,  because  from  now  on  we  are  going  to  be  printing  more 
words  in  sentences  and  whole  sentences  as  well.” 

Print  on  the  chalkboard: 

here  is  for  Pat  my  dog  come  in 

Distribute  sheets  of  paper  lined  for  printing,  and  ask  the  children  to  copy  the  phrases  on  the 
board.  As  they  print,  watch  to  be  sure  they  are  using  their  fingers  to  space  the  words  correctly.  If 
any  children  seem  to  be  uncertain  about  the  procedure,  group  them  around  you  and  demon¬ 
strate. 

When  the  pupils  have  finished  copying  the  phrases  on  the  board,  distribute  the  following 
worksheet. 
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frog 


turtle 


dog 


Reviewing 
printinq 
V  v  S  s 


I  see  a 


I  see  a 


Tell  the  children  to  read  each  unfinished  sentence,  then  choose  a  word  at  the  top  and  print  it  at 
the  end  of  the  sentence.  In  the  third  item  they  are  to  print  all  but  the  first  word,  and  in  the  fourth 
they  are  to  print  the  whole  sentence.  Remind  them  that  they  will  need  to  put  a  period  at  the  end 
of  each  sentence. 

As  the  pupils  print,  watch  to  be  sure  they  space  properly  between  words,  select  the  correct 
word,  and  put  in  the  periods.  Be  ready  to  give  help  where  necessary. 

Additional  practice  in  completing  sentences  is  provided  in  the  Spirit  Duplication  Masters/ 
Self-Help  Activities  under  Independent  Activities. 

If  any  children  are  having  difficulty  in  printing  V,  v,  S,  or  s  correctly,  review  the  formation  of 
these  letters,  following  the  procedure  outlined  on  pages  16-17. 

In  Decoding  Skills:  Phonemic  Analysis,  the  pupils  are  asked  to  print  v  and  V  in  My  Sound 
and  Letter  Book.  See  also  the  Mr.  Mugs  Book  and  the  Spirit  Duplication  Masters  /Self-Help 
Activities  under  Independent  Activities. 


INDEPENDENT  ACTIVITIES 


Mr.  Mugs  Book 

Page  35.  Comprehension.  Classifying  by  selecting  related  objects. 

Page  36.  Phonemic  Analysis/Printing.  Coloring  objects  whose  names  begin  with  v.  Printing 
initial  consonants  of  names. 

Page  37.  Structural  Analysis/Printing.  Completing  crossword  with  words  formed  on 
graphemic  bases. 

Page  38.  Language  Development.  Completing  alphabetical  sequences. 

Spirit  Duplication  Masters/Seif-Help  Activities 

Page  27.  Phonemic  Analysis/Printing.  Coloring  objects  whose  names  begin  with  v .  Printing  v. 

Page  28.  Structural  Analysis/Printing.  Printing  the  correct  singular  or  plural  form,  using  picture 
and  word  clues. 

Page  29.  Printing/Word  Recognition/Comprehension.  Completing  sentences,  using  picture 
and  word  clues. 
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ALTERNATIVE  STRATEGIES 


Objectives 

Recognizing  and  identifying  rhyming  words 
Recognizing  and  identifying  core  vocabulary  words 

Recognizing  and  identifying  the  phoneme-grapheme  correspondence  /v/v,  V 


Have  a  Heart 

Decoding  Skills:  Objective 

Rhyming  Skills 

Reinforcing  rhyming  skills 

Number  of  Players 

Two 

Materials  Needed 

Red  construction  paper  hearts  cut  in  half,  with  rhyming  words  on  each  half.  The  following  pairs 
of  words  are  suggested:  fun-gun,  can-fan,  and-land,  run-sun,  hat-rat,  it-hit,  fog-jog,  hog- 
dog,  mat-sat,  net-jet,  can-fan,  and-sand,  pan-man,  sand-hand,  log-frog,  cat-rat,  jump- 
hump,  jump-pump 

Procedure 

Place  the  heart  pieces  in  scrambled  order  face  up  on  the  table.  Taking  turns,  the  pupils  select 
two  parts  that  rhyme  and  make  a  complete  heart  shape.  The  winner  is  the  one  with  the  highest 
number  of  matched  hearts. 


Build  a  Puzzle 

Decoding  Skills:  Objective 

Phonemic  Analysis 

Strengthening  auditory  and  visual 
perception  of  /v/V 

Number  of  Players 

One 

Materials  Needed 

Puzzle  parts  with  “v"  pictures  on  them,  shaped  so  that  they  can  be  fitted  together  in  the  manner 
of  a  jigsaw  puzzle 

Procedure 

The  child  pieces  together  the  parts  of  the  puzzle  in  such  a  way  that  the  letter  V  is  formed.  He 
or  she  then  reads  the  pictures  to  a  friend. 
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Word  Spill 


Vocabulary 

recognition 


Vocabulary 

recognition 


Objective 

Reinforcing  recognition  of  vocabulary 

Number  of  Players 

Two  or  three 

Materials  Needed 

Word  cards  for  the  following  words:  Jan,  oh,  Jan's,  and,  play,  sing,  frog,  like,  frogs,  turtle,  in,  hi, 
raccoon,  the,  this,  pretty,  at,  fun,  go,  green,  jump,  Mrs.  White,  something 
A  container  for  the  word  cards 

Procedure 

Each  player  spills  the  words  in  a  trail  on  the  floor  and  is  required  to  read  aloud  all  the  words 
that  land  face  up. 


Word  Footprint  Race 


Objective 

Reinforcing  core  vocabulary 

Number  of  Players 

Two 

Materials  Needed 

Two  sets  of  yellow  or  orange  footprints  with  vocabulary  from  Mr.  Mugs  Plays  Ball  printed  on 
them 

Procedure 

Each  player  has  a  set  of  footprints  in  his  or  her  hand.  Taking  turns,  each  player  tries  to  read 
correctly  the  word  on  the  top  footprint  in  his/her  hand  before  placing  it  on  the  floor.  The  winner  is 
the  one  who  can  make  the  longest  track. 
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Life  Cycles 


INQUIRY  SKILLS 


Discussing  pond  animals 
Locating  title  and  sub-title  in  table  of 
contents 

Formulating  motivating  question  as  basis 
for  research 
Interpreting  illustrations 
Answering  research  question  —  translating 
ideas  from  pictures  to  words 
Contributing  to  co-operative  story 


INTEGRATIVE  OPTIONS 


Environmental  Studies:  Science  — 
observing  the  development  of  plants 
and  animals 

Books  —  reading  independently 
Films  —  developing  visual  and  auditory 
senses 


LANGUAGE  DEVELOPMENT  INITIAL  WRITING 


ALTERNATIVE  STRATEGIES  Literary  Appreciation* 


Reading  supplementary  books 


•Objectives  listed  in  these  areas  are  drawn  from  preceding  strands. 


Pages  42-43 

DECODING  SKILLS 


INDEPENDENT  ACTIVITIES 


Listening* 

Listening  to  films 
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ENVIRONMENTAL  STUDIES 


Objectives 

Discussing  pond  animals 
Locating  title  and  sub-title  in  table  of  contents 
Formulating  a  motivating  question  as  a  basis  for  research 
Interpreting  illustrations 

Answering  the  question:  translating  ideas  from  pictures  to  words 
Contributing  to  a  co-operative  story 


Summary  Chart  of  Research  Activity 


Starting  Point 

Question 

Collecting 

Information 

Organizing  and 

Presenting 

Information 

Discussing  pond 
animals 

How  do  frogs 
grow? 

Interpreting 

illustrations 

Explaining  life 
cycles 

Contributing  to 

co-operative 

story 

Frogs 


Discussing 
pond  animals 


Using  table 
of  contents 

Noting  title 
and  sub-title 


Formulating  a 
motivating 
question 


To  the  Teacher 

Female  frogs  lay  eggs  in  the  spring.  Most  frogs  lay  their  eggs  in  water;  some  lay  eggs  in  wet 
leaves.  The  eggs  hatch  from  four  to  fifteen  days  after  they  are  laid.  A  tiny  animal  called  a  tadpole 
emerges  from  each  egg.  It  breathes  by  means  of  gills.  The  tadpole  has  no  legs  but  it  has  a  tail. 
As  the  tadpole  grows,  its  tail  becomes  larger  and  helps  it  to  swim  about  to  capture  food.  After  a 
while  the  tadpole  grows  hind  legs  and  then  front  legs.  The  gills  are  covered  up  and  the  lungs 
develop.  Then  the  tadpole  comes  to  the  surface  of  the  water  to  breathe.  When  the  tadpole 
absorbs  its  tail,  it  becomes  an  adult.  Depending  on  the  species,  tadpoles  take  from  a  few 
months  to  over  a  year  to  change  to  frogs.  They  take  from  a  few  months  to  a  few  years  to  become 
mature  enough  to  breed. 


Starting  Point 

Frogs 

Promote  a  discussion  of  pond  or  swamp  animals.  Refer  to  the  animals  in  the  class  terrarium. 
Have  the  pupils  recall  the  animals  in  the  selection  “Sing  and  Play,’’  and  the  frog  and  the  turtle  in 
other  text  selections. 

“Have  you  ever  wondered  how  frogs  grow?  Have  you  ever  seen  a  baby  frog?  What  did  it  look 
like?  Have  you  ever  seen  a  frog’s  eggs?  Tell  us  about  it.” 

“The  next  selection  in  the  reader  will  be  about  frogs  and  how  they  grow.  Turn  to  the  table  of 
contents  and  find  Story  10.” 

When  the  pupils  have  located  Story  10,  read  the  title  and  sub-title  to  them  and  point  out  that 
they  will  be  reading  pictures  about  frogs  and,  later,  about  turtles  and  grasshoppers.  Explain  that 
the  sub-title  means  “how  animals  grow.”  Have  the  pupils  tell  on  what  page  the  selection  begins. 

Question 

From  the  discussion  the  pupils  will  know  that  this  selection  will  be  about  frogs  and  how  they 
grow.  Ask  the  children  what  they  would  like  to  find  out  by  reading  the  pictures,  and  help  them  to 
formulate  a  question  such  as,  “How  do  frogs  grow?”  Write  the  question  on  the  chalkboard  and 
read  it  with  the  group. 
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Interpreting 

illustrations 


Answering  the 
question: 
translating 
ideas  from 
pictures  to  words 

Contributing  to 
a  co-operative 
story 

Page  43 


Collecting  Information 

Have  the  children  turn  to  page  42  and  examine  the  illustration.  Discuss  with  the  group  the 
value  of  looking  at  pictures  as  a  good  way  to  collect  information  to  answer  questions. 

Interpret  the  illustration  with  the  pupils.  Elicit  the  purpose  of  the  arrows  and  trace  the  growth  of 
the  frog  from  egg  to  adult.  Establish  that  the  cycle  continues  with  the  laying  of  eggs  by  the  now 
mature  frog. 


Organizing  and  Presenting  Information 

Let  individual  pupils  take  turns  explaining  the  life  cycle  of  the  frog.  Encourage  the  pupils  to 
refer  to  the  text  illustration  as  they  give  their  explanations.  Remind  them  that  they  must  give  the 
various  stages  of  growth  in  the  proper  sequence. 

Work  with  the  group  to  compose  a  co-operative  chalkboard  or  chart  story  briefly  describing 
the  life  cycle  of  the  frog.  Let  the  pupils  suggest  a  title  for  the  story. 

Turtles 

Grasshoppers 

Interpret  the  illustrations  with  the  pupils  and  discuss  the  life  cycles  of  the  turtle  and  the 
grasshopper  in  the  same  manner  as  suggested  above  for  the  life  cycle  of  the  frog.  Trace  the 
growth  of  the  turtle  from  egg  to  hatching  to  adult;  the  growth  of  the  grasshopper  from  egg  to 
nymph  or  young  grasshopper  to  adult.  More  information  on  frogs,  turtles,  and  grasshoppers 
may  be  found  in  the  books,  films,  and  filmstrips  listed  in  Integrative  Options  on  pages  87, 
114-115,129. 

During  the  discussions,  you  may  wish  to  take  note  of  pupils’  comments  and  questions  about 
these  animals.  The  questions  may  be  used  later  as  a  basis  for  further  research  and  discussion 
about  the  habits  and  characteristics  of  frogs,  turtles,  and  grasshoppers. 


INTEGRATIVE  OPTIONS 


Environmental 

Studies: 

Science 


Story  Books 


Informational 

Books 


Development  of  Plants  and  Animals.  Bring  out  the  pupils’  record  charts  and  the  summary 
chart  made  in  connection  with  the  growing  of  beans.  Using  this  information  as  a  springboard, 
develop  the  idea  that,  just  as  seeds  grow  and  develop  into  plants,  so  animals  grow  and  develop 
from  very  small  beginnings.  Review  the  life  cycle  of  the  frog  as  an  example.  Recall  its  progress 
from  egg  to  tadpole  to  full-grown  frog,  having  the  pupils  look  once  more  at  the  diagram  on  page 
42  of  the  reader. 

In  conclusion,  discuss  with  the  children  how  the  development  of  a  seed  is  like  the  develop¬ 
ment  of  a  frog.  (They  both  grow  and  develop  from  a  very  small  seed  or  egg  into  something  that  is 
much  bigger  and  different.) 

Book  Center 

Dauer,  Rosamund.  Bullfrog  Grows  Up.  Greenwillow  (William  Morrow). 

A  pet  tadpole  grows  up. 

Flack,  Marjorie.  Tim  Tadpole  and  the  Great  Bullfrog.  Doubleday. 

The  life  story  of  a  tadpole  who  followed  Great  Bullfrog's  advice  to  swim  and  swim  and 
discovered  one  day  that  he  had  grown  up  from  a  tadpole  into  a  frog. 

Buck,  Margaret  Waring.  How  They  Grow.  Abingdon. 

Demonstrates  the  pattern  of  growth  in  various  small  animals. 

Fritz,  Jean.  Growing  Up.  Rand  McNally. 

Tells  how  a  child,  a  kitten,  a  giraffe,  a  chicken,  a  deer,  a  frog,  and  a  caterpillar  change  as  they 
grow  up. 
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Articles 


Films 


Filmstrips 


Naden,  Corinne  J.  Let's  Find  Out  About  Frogs.  Watts. 

Physical  characteristics  and  behavior  of  frogs. 

Rockwell,  Anne  and  Harlow.  Toad.  Doubleday. 

The  life  cycle  of  the  toad.  A  beautiful  beginning  nature  book. 

Shaw,  Evelyn  S.  Alligator.  Harper  and  Row. 

The  life  cycle  of  the  alligator  and  man’s  threat  to  its  existence. 

Schoenknecht,  Charles  A.  Frogs  and  Toads.  Follett. 

Pictures  and  text  describe  the  life  and  habits  of  frogs  and  toads. 

Waters,  John  Frederick.  Turtles.  (A  Beginning  Science  Book)  Follett. 

Deals  with  the  habits  and  physical  characteristics  of  many  different  kinds  of  turtles. 

World  Book  Encyclopedia.  Field  Enterprises  Educational  Corporation. 

The  entries  on  the  frog,  the  grasshopper,  and  the  turtle  contain  information  for  the  teacher, 
some  of  which  may  be  passed  on  to  the  pupils.  The  entry  on  frogs  has  a  more  detailed 
illustration  of  the  life  cycle  which  the  pupils  would  find  interesting. 

Film  Center 

Looking  at  Amphibians.  1 1  mins.,  color.  EBF. 

Toads,  frogs,  and  salamanders. 

Wonders  of  a  Country  Stream.  1 1  mins.,  color.  CHIF. 

A  boy  and  girl  explore  a  stream  and  find  a  baby  turtle,  a  frog  and  a  pollywog,  and  other 
interesting  creatures. 

The  Frog.  27  fr. ,  color.  (Canadian  Animals  Series)  NFB. 

The  Grasshopper.  35  fr.,  color.  (Insect  Life  Cycles  Series)  NFB. 
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Review 


COMPREHENSION  INTEGRATIVE  OPTIONS  DECODING  SKILLS 


Recognizing  core  vocabulary  presented  in 
Stories  6-8  —  using  definition  clues; 
using  context  clues  to  complete 
sentences;  checking  visual  memory 
Recognizing  and  identifying  the  phoneme- 
grapheme  correspondences  /g/g,  Inin, 
/v/vin  initial  position 

Recognizing  and  identifying  the  phoneme- 
grapheme  correspondences  /g/g,  /p/p, 
Inin,  /s/s  in  final  position 
Recognizing  inflectional  endings 
Recognizing  plurals  formed  by  addings 
to  the  root  word 

Recognizing  and  identifying  words  using 
graphemic  bases  at,  an,  et,  og,  un, 
ump 


LANGUAGE  DEVELOPMENT  INITIAL  WRITING  INDEPENDENT  ACTIVITIES 


Copying  sentences  using  models,  dotted  Mr.  Mugs  Book:  pages  39,  40  —  developing 

letters,  starting  points,  and  no  cluqs  word  recognition  by  completing  riddles; 

by  completing  sentences 
page  41  —  practicing  structural 
analysis  of  singular  and  plural  forms 
Spirit  Duplication  Masters /Self-Help 
Activites:  pages  30, 31  —  practicing 
phonemic  analysis  of  initial  consonants; 
of  final  consonants  g,  n,  p 
page  32  —  developing  word  recognition 
by  illustrating  sentences 
page  33  —  printing  a  sentence  using 
model  and  starting  points;  without 
starting  points 


ALTERNATIVE  STRATEGIES  Literary  Appreciation* 


Listening* 


Recognizing  and  identifying  initial 
phonemes 

Recognizing  alphabetic  sequence 


Listening  to  identify  the  phoneme- 
grapheme  correspondences  / g/g,  Inin, 
/v/v  in  initial  position 
Listening  to  identify  the  phoneme- 
grapheme  correspondences  /g/g,  /p/p, 
/n/n,  /s/s  in  final  position 
Listening  through  words  for  initial, 
medial,  and  final  sounds 


Objectives  listed  in  these  areas  are  drawn  from  preceding  strands. 
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DECODING  SKILLS 


Objectives 

Identifying  core  vocabulary  words  from  definition  clues 

Recognizing  words  through  context 

Recognizing  and  identifying  words  using  visual  memory 

Recognizing  and  identifying  the  phoneme-grapheme  correspondences  /g/g,  /n/n,  /v/v,  in 
initial  position 

Recognizing  and  identifying  the  phoneme-grapheme  correspondences  /g/g,  /p/p,  /n/n,  /s/s, 
in  final  position 

Recognizing  inflectional  endings 

Recognizing  plurals  formed  by  adding  s  to  the  root  word 

Recognizing  and  identifying  words  using  graphemic  bases 

Materials  Needed 

A  set  of  cards  numbered  1  -7  for  each  child 

Word  cards  for  green,  Mrs.  White,  something,  jump,  go,  at,  in,  sing,  play,  hi,  to 
Letter  cards  for  g,  n,  v,  for  each  child 

Cards  for  a  turtle,  3  ball,  a  jet,  a  frog,  2  raccoon,  a  dog,  3  pet,  2  surprise,  and  6  s  cards 
Duplicated  copies  of  worksheet  on  page  1 49  (optional) 


Words  to  be 
reviewed 

Identifying 
words  from 
definition 
clues 


Using 
context  clues 


Word  Meaning  Review 

The  following  new  words  have  been  presented  in  the  last  four  lessons:  green,  Mrs.  White, 
something,  jump,  go,  at,  in,  sing,  play,  hi,  to. 

Print  the  following  words  on  the  chalkboard: 

1 .  green 

2.  go 

3.  sing 

4.  Mrs.  White 

5.  hi 

6.  jump 

7.  play 

Give  each  child  a  set  of  cards  numbered  1  -7.  Read  each  of  these  definition  clues  in  turn  and 
ask  the  pupils  to  find  the  word  in  the  list  on  the  board,  look  at  the  number  beside  it,  and  hold  up 
the  card  that  has  the  same  number. 

1 .  It’s  a  little  word  we  say  instead  of  hello. 

2.  It’s  the  name  of  Jan's  teacher. 

3.  It  tells  the  color  of  a  frog. 

4.  It  tells  what  we  do  with  a  song. 

5.  It  tells  what  a  frog  can  do. 

6.  It’s  what  a  green  traffic  light  tells  us  to  do. 

7.  It’s  what  we  do  with  games. 

Print  the  following  sentences  and  words  on  the  board.  Ask  the  pupils  to  read  them  and  decide 
which  word  belongs  in  each  sentence.  Have  a  pupil  go  to  the  board  each  time  and  draw  a  line 
under  the  correct  word.  Print  the  word  selected  in  the  blank  and  have  the  sentence  read  aloud 
as  the  pupils  listen  to  be  sure  the  word  belongs  in  it. 

something 

The  surprise  for  Mrs.  White  is _ green. 

sing 
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in 

Mr.  Mugs  looks - the  turtle. 

at 


it 

Come - ,  frog. 

in 


Identifying 
words  from 
visual  memory 


Recognizing  and 
identifying  the 
phoneme-grapheme 
correspondences 
/g/gjn/n, 
Iv/vin  initial 
position 


Recognizing  and 
identifying  the 
phoneme-grapheme 
corresp  ondences 
/g/g,  /p/p, 
Ini n,  Is  Is  in 
final  position 


Listening 
through  words 
for  initial, 
medial,  and 
final  sounds 


to 

The  pets  like - play. 

on 

Additional  practice  in  recognizing  the  new  words  in  context  is  provided  in  the  Mr.  Mugs  Book 
and  the  Spirit  Duplication  Masters /Self-Help  Activities  under  Independent  Activities. 

Have  available  word  cards  for  the  core  vocabulary  words  being  reviewed.  Flash  three  words 
for  about  two  seconds.  Put  them  down.  Then  hold  up  two  of  the  three  cards  again  and  ask  the 
children  to  recall  what  the  third  word  was.  Continue  until  the  visual  recognition  of  all  the 
vocabulary  words  has  been  checked. 

Phonemic  Analysis  Review 

Give  each  child  letter  cards  for  g,  n,  and  v.  Say  the  following  words  and  have  the  pupils  listen 
for  the  beginning  sound  of  each  one.  After  you  say  each  word,  ask  the  pupils  to  hold  up  the  card 
with  the  letter  that  represents  the  initial  sound. 


garage 

violin 

nuts 

nurse 

victim 

game 

vest 

nose 

gang 

vote 

goal 

nest 

Place  the  following  key  words  on  the  chalkboard: 

1  •  frog 

2.  jump 

3.  can 

4.  likes 

Give  each  child  a  set  of  cards  numbered  1  -4.  Read  the  words  below  as  the  pupils  listen  for  the 
last  sound  in  each  word.  Have  them  find  the  key  word  on  the  board  for  that  sound  and  hold  up 
the  number  that  is  the  same  as  the  number  beside  the  key  word.  Call  upon  a  pupil  each  time  to 
say  the  key  word  and  name  the  final  letter. 


yes 

robin 

tag 

moss 

hop 

slip 

guess 

drug 

soup 

clap 

bug 

spin 

Have  the  pupils  tell  where  the  designated  sound  is  heard  in  the  following  words. 

/g/  go,  stagger,  jug 
/p/  stupid,  person,  heap 
/n/  design,  noisy,  money 
/v/  river,  vinegar,  page 
/s/  silly,  bus,  missing 

Additional  review  of  initial  phonemes  /']/,  /t/,  /r/,  /g/,  /n/  is  provided  in  “Pop  in  the  Boxes”  in 
Alternative  Strategies.  Further  practice  in  recognizing  and  identifying  the  phoneme-grapheme 
correspondences  /g/g,  /p/p,  /n/n,  /v/v  in  initial  and  final  positions  is  provided  in  the  Spirit 
Duplication  Masters /Self-Help  Activities ,  under  Independent  Activities. 
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Reviewing 
inflectional 
ending  s 

Structural  Analysis  Review 

Print  the  exercise  below  on  the  chalkboard,  or  duplicate  it  and  distribute  copies  to  the 
children.  The  pupils  are  to  read  each  sentence,  decide  which  of  the  two  words  belongs  in  the 
sentence,  and  cross  out  the  incorrect  word. 

like 

Jan  a  turtle  for  a  pet. 

likes 

jump 

This  green  frog  can  fast. 

jumps 

look 

Mr.  Mugs  likes  to  at  the  turtle, 

looks 

Reviewing 
plurals  formed 
by  adding  s  to 
the  root  word 

sing 

The  frog  to  the  pets, 

sings 

play 

A  raccoon  can  run  and 

plays 

When  the  exercise  is  finished,  have  each  sentence  read  aloud,  omitting  the  crossed-out 
word,  and  ask  the  pupils  to  listen  to  be  sure  the  right  word  has  been  used  each  time. 

Further  practice  in  using  the  inflectional  ending  s  is  provided  in  the  Mr.  Mugs  Book. 

Print  the  following  on  the  chalkboard. 

a  ball 
jets 
frogs 
turtles 

Reading  in 
context  words 
formed  on 
graphemic  bases 

a  raccoon 
surprises 

Point  to  each  word  or  words  in  turn  and  ask  the  pupils  to  raise  one  finger  if  the  item  tells  of  one 
thing;  raise  two  fingers  if  the  item  tells  of  more  than  one  thing. 

Place  five  or  sixs  cards  in  a  pile  on  a  desk  or  table.  Put  the  following,  one  at  a  time,  in  the 
pocket  chart. 

a  turtle  a  jet 

2  raccoon  3  pet 

3  ball  a  frog 

a  dog  2  surprise 

Have  the  pupils  decide  each  time  whether  or  not  an  s  should  be  added.  If  they  decide  it 
should,  ask  a  child  to  take  ans  card  from  the  pile  and  place  it  in  the  correct  place  in  the  pocket 
chart. 

Print  the  key  words  Pat,  can,  jet,  dog,  run,  jump  on  the  board  in  a  prominent  position  and 
have  a  child  read  them  aloud. 

Place  the  following  sentences  on  the  board.  Point  to  them  in  random  order  and  ask  a  pupil  to 
read  the  indicated  sentence  each  time.  If  a  child  stumbles  over  a  word,  refer  her  or  him  to  the 
key  word  for  the  graphemic  base  involved.  Continue  until  each  child  has  had  an  opportunity  to 
read  at  least  one  sentence.  It  may  be  necessary  to  read  some  sentences  more  than  once. 

The  frog  looks  like  a  lump  on  the  log. 

Mr.  Mugs  ran  to  get  the  ball. 

Curt  set  my  hat  on  the  pump. 

A  dog  can  run  to  get  a  rat. 

Can  you  see  the  sun  in  a  fog? 

The  man  let  the  fat  hog  run  to  the  net. 

Curt  and  Daddy  like  to  jog. 
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INITIAL  WRITING 


Copying 

sentences 


Objectives 

Copying  sentences,  using  models,  dotted  letters,  starting  points,  and  no  clues 

Printing 

To  review  the  copying  of  sentences,  duplicate  and  distribute  copies  of  the  following  work¬ 
sheet. 


J_LA^VuJ_ 


I 


J 


3°' 


INDEPENDENT  ACTIVITIES 


Mr.  Mugs  Book 

Page  39.  Word  Recognition/Comprehension.  Completing  riddles  by  using  context  clues. 

Page  40.  Word  Recognition/Comprehension.  Completing  sentences  by  using  context  clues. 

Page  41 .  Structural  Analysis.  Choosing  the  correct  singular  or  plural  form. 

Spirit  Duplication  Masters/Seif-Help  Activities 

Page  30.  Phonemic  Analysis/Printing.  Printing  G,  g,  N,  n,  V,  v.  Circling  pictures  of  objects 
whose  names  begin  with  the  same  sound  as  the  name  of  an  object  pictured  in  acircle. 

Page  31 .  Phonemic  Analysis/Printing.  Printing  final  consonants  of  objects  whose  names  end 
with  g,  n,  p. 

Page  32.  Word  Recognition/Comprehension.  Drawing  pictures  to  illustrate  sentences. 

Page  33.  Printing.  Printing  a  sentence,  using  a  model  and  a  starting  points;  printing  without 
starting  points. 
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ALTERNATIVE  STRATEGIES 


Objectives 

Recognizing  and  identifying  initial  phonemes 
Recognizing  alphabetic  sequence 


Pop  in  the  Boxes 


Decoding  Skills: 
Phonemic  Analysis 
review 


Decoding  Skills: 
Alphabet  Skills 
review 


Objective 

Reviewing  auditory  perception  of  initial  phonemes 

Number  of  Players 

One  at  a  time,  any  number 

Materials  Needed 

Objects  from  the  “J”,  “T”,.“R”,  “G”,  “N”  Boxes 
A  stop  watch  or  egg  timer 

Players  names  listed  on  chart  paper  or  chalkboard 

Procedure 

Place  all  the  articles  from  the  phonemic  boxes  in  scrambled  order  on  a  table.  The  players  are 
to  see  how  fast  they  can  return  the  items  to  the  correct  boxes.  A  stop  watch  or  an  egg  timer  may 
be  used  for  the  timing. 

Under  each  player’s  name  on  the  chart  paper  or  on  the  chalkboard  list  the  number  of  items 
returned  to  the  boxes  within  a  certain  time  span.  The  player  with  the  shortest  time  record  or  the 
most  items  returned  to  boxes  wins. 


A-B-C  Worm 
Objective 

Practicing  building  up  the  alphabetic 
sequence 

Number  of  Players 

One  or  two 

Materials  Needed 

One  A-B-C  game  board 
Twenty-six  circular  cards  with  a 
different  letter  of  the  alphabet  on 
each  one 

Procedure 

The  pupils  take  turns  placing 
the  letters  in  alphabetical  order. 
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Pat’s  House 


Pages  44-47 


COMPREHENSION 


Locating  title  in  table  of  contents 
Recalling  details 
Formulating  questions 
Observing  picture  details 
Drawing  inferences 

Recognizing  and  identifying  text  details 
to  verify  answers 

Interpreting  feelings  of  story  characters 
Identifying  story  speakers 
Inferring  feelings 
Applying  story  ideas  to  personal 
experiences 
Valuing 

Distinguishing  between  possible  and 
impossible,  suitable  and  unsuitable 
Explaining  and  describing  in  own  words 
Listening  for  irrelevant  details 


Developing  sentence  awareness: 
discriminating  between  finished  and 
unfinished  sentences  and  questions; 
realizing  that  a  variety  of  words  may 
be  used  to  complete  sentences  and 
questions  —  listening  and  reading 
Composing  sentences  and  questions 
Noting  capitalization  of  place  names; 

capitalizing  sentences 
Using  left-right  progression 
Using  possessive  forms  with 's 
Using  punctuation  —  periods  and 
question  marks 


INTEGRATIVE  OPTIONS 


Drama  —  developing  creativity  through 
role-playing;  developing  confidence 
in  self-expression  through  speaking 
Visual  Arts  — developing  creative 
expression  through  crayon  shapes 
Books  — reading  independently 


Developing  readiness  for  creative  writing 
—  rereading  and  building  stories  from 
Writing  My  Own  Reader 
Integrating  speaking,  writing,  and  reading 
relationships  — making  vocabulary 
charts 

Role-playing  —  composing  dialogues  and 
conversations;  telling  stories  using 
puppets 

Recognizing  and  printing  words  to  complete 
sentences 
Copying  sentences 
Reviewing  the  printing  of  Y,  y,  M,  m 


DECODING  SKILLS 


Understanding  written  directions 

Recognizing  and  identifying  new  words  — 
Pat’s,  house 

Recognizing  and  identifying  the  phoneme- 
grapheme  correspondence  /y/y,  Y 

Recognizing  and  identifying  the  phoneme- 
grapheme  correspondence  /m/m  in  the 
final  position 

Identifying  initial,  medial,  and  final 
sounds 

Recognizing  possessives  formed  by  adding 
’s  to  root  words 

Recognizing  words  using  graphemic  bases 
an,  et,  ump 


INDEPENDENT  ACTIVITIES 


Mr.  Mugs  Book:  page  42 — developing 
comprehension  by  classifying 
pages  43,  45  — practicing  phonemic 
analysis  of  Y,  y;  of  final  consonants 
m,  n,  g 

page  46  —  practicing  structural  analysis 
of  initial  consonants  and  graphemic 
bases  an,  et,  ump 

Spirit  Duplication  Masters /Self-Help 
Activities:  pages  34,  35  —  practicing 
phonemic  analysis  of  initial  consonants 
y,  w;  of  final  consonants m,  p,  s,  t 
pages  36, 37  —  completing  sentences  by 
selecting  and  printing  correct  word; 
printing  sentences  using  a  model 


LANGUAGE  DEVELOPMENT  INITIAL  WRITING 


ALTERNATIVE  STRATEGIES  Literary  Appreciation* 


Recognizing  and  identifying  the  phoneme- 
grapheme  correspondence  /y/y,  Y 
Recognizing  words  using  graphemic  bases 
an,  et,  ump 


Relating  picture  and  story 
Applying  story  ideas  to  personal 
experiences 

Inferring  feelings  of  story  characters 
Valuing  a  story 

Reading  supplementary  books 


Listening* 


Listening  attentively  in  discussions 
Listening  for  irrelevant  details 
Listening  to  identify  the  phoneme- 
grapheme  correspondence  /y/y,  Y 
Listening  to  identify  the  phoneme- 
grapheme  correspondence  /m/m  in  the 
final  position 

Listening  through  a  word  for  initial, 
medial,  and  final  sounds 
Listening  to  develop  sentence  awareness; 
to  complete  sentences  and  questions 


‘Objectives  listed  in  these  areas  are  drawn  from  preceding  strands. 
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COMPREHENSION 


Objectives 

Locating  title  in  table  of  contents 

Recalling  details 

Formulating  questions 

Observing  picture  details 

Drawing  inferences 

Recognizing  and  identifying  text  details  to  verify  answers 

Interpreting  feelings  of  story  characters 

Identifying  story  speakers 

Inferring  feelings 

Applying  story  ideas  to  personal  experiences 

Valuing 

Distinguishing  between  possible  and  impossible,  suitable  and  unsuitable 

Explaining  and  describing  in  own  words 

Listening  for  irrelevant  details 

Using  the 
table  of 
contents; 
recalling 
details 

Formulating 

questions 

Developing  Pupil  Inquiry 

Ask  the  pupils  to  look  in  the  table  of  contents  to  find  the  title  of  the  next  story.  Print  the  title  on 
the  chalkboard  and  read  it  to  the  group.  Have  the  pupils  recall  who  Pat  is  and  briefly  tell  what 
they  remember  about  her.  (She  last  appeared  in  the  story,  “What  a  Dog”  in  Mr.  Mugs  —  A 
Jet-Pet,  the  previous  book  of  the  series.) 

Encourage  the  children  to  think  about  the  title  and  suggest  questions  they  would  like  to  have 
answered  in  the  story  about  Pat's  house.  Develop  a  question  box  in  the  usual  manner  and  read 
the  questions  with  the  group.  The  pupils  will  probably  suggest  questions  such  as: 

Where  is  Pat’s  house? 

What  is  it  like? 

What  color  is  it? 

Who  lives  with  Pat  in  her  house? 

Does  Pat  have  her  own  room? 

What  does  she  do  in  her  house? 

Obsen/ing 
picture  details; 
discussing 
questions 

“On  what  page  does  the  story  about  Pat’s  house  begin?  Let’s  turn  to  page  44  to  see  what  we 
can  find  out  about  Pat’s  house.” 

When  the  pupils  look  at  the  pictures  they  will  see  that  the  title  refers  to  Pat’s  playhouse.  If 
some  pupils  do  not  realize  that  the  pictures  depict  Pat’s  playhouse,  elicit  this  information  during 
the  discussion. 

“Who  is  on  the  right  in  each  picture?” 

“What  has  Pat  made?  In  what  part  of  her  home  did  she  make  the  playhouse?  How  do  you 
know  this  is  the  basement?” 

Observing 
picture  details; 
formulating 
questions 

“Who  came  down  the  stairs?  What  might  Pat  be  saying  to  Curt?” 

If  some  of  the  questions  in  the  question  box  can  be  answered  at  this  point,  have  the  children 
discuss  them  and  then  check  them  off  in  the  question  box. 

Let  the  children  look  at  the  pictures  on  the  succeeding  pages  of  the  story  and  discuss  what  is 
happening.  If  the  pupils  would  like  to  suggest  further  questions  for  reading,  add  these  questions 
to  the  question  box  and  read  them  together  with  the  group.  Be  sure  all  pupils  have  a  chance  to 
pose  questions  for  reading.  If  some  pupils  cannot  readily  size  up  a  situation  and  formulate 
questions,  take  the  time  to  stimulate  their  thinking  with  very  simple  and  specific  questions  about 
the  scenes  pictured  in  the  illustrations.  If  necessary,  model  the  questions  for  the  pupils. 

Again,  if  some  of  the  children’s  initial  questions  can  be  answered  after  the  discussion  of  the 
illustrations  on  pages  46  and  47,  have  the  answers  discussed  and  checked  off. 

"Now,  read  the  story  to  see  whether  you  can  find  the  answers  to  the  rest  of  your  questions.’ 
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Reading 


Reacting  to 
what  is  read; 
drawing  inferences; 
applying  story 
ideas  to  personal 
experiences 

Recalling 

details; 

drawing 

inferences; 

verifying 

Reading 

interpretively 

Rereading 
for  enjoyment 


Drawing 

inferences 


Recalling  details 
Inferring  feelings 

Applying  story 
ideas  to  personal 
experiences 
Valuing 


Distinguishing 
between  possible 
and  impossible, 
suitable  and 
unsuitable 


Explaining 


Describing 

Listening  for 
irrelevant 
details 


Developing  Pupil  Response 

Have  the  pupils  read  the  story  through  silently.  (It  may  still  be  necessary  with  some  groups  to 
continue  to  guide  the  reading  one  or  two  pages  at  a  time.) 

As  the  pupils  read,  observe  their  reading  habits.  If  you  notice  difficulties  such  as  verbalizing 
and  finger  pointing,  make  a  note  of  them  for  attention  later. 

When  the  children  finish  reading,  let  them  comment  freely. 

“Did  Pat  and  Curt  have  fun?’’ 

“Do  you  like  to  play  house?  How  do  you  play  house?’’ 

“Did  you  find  the  answers  to  your  questions?  Refer  to  the  unanswered  questions  in  the 
question  box  and  read  them  with  the  pupils.  Then  have  the  children  tell  the  answers  in  their  own 
words.  Ask  them  to  read  from  the  text  to  verify  their  responses.  If  some  pupils  cannot  tell  or  find 
the  correct  answers,  direct  them  by  very  specific  questioning.  Let  the  children  check  off  the 
questions  as  they  are  answered  and  verified.  Encourage  them  to  infer,  predict,  or  speculate 
upon  the  answers  to  questions  that  cannot  be  found  in  the  story  text  or  illustrations. 

Establish  which  parts  Pat  said  and  which  parts  Curt  said.  Then  let  the  children  take  turns 
reading  aloud  Pat’s  and  Curt’s  lines  as  they  think  the  lines  should  be  spoken. 

After  the  discussion  and  oral  reading,  let  the  pupils  read  the  entire  story  one  or  more  times  for 
enjoyment. 

Synthesizing 

1 .  “Do  you  think  Pat  made  her  playhouse  by  herself?  Who  might  have  helped  her?” 

2.  “What  do  you  think  Pat  (or  they)  did  to  make  the  playhouse?” 

3.  “Why  do  you  think  Curt  was  surprised  when  he  saw  the  playhouse?” 

4.  “What  did  Curt  and  Pat  wear  to  play  house?” 

5.  “How  did  Pat  look  when  she  played  Mommy?  How  did  she  feel?  How  do  you  know?” 

6.  “What  did  Pat  and  Curt  do  in  the  playhouse?  What  else  might  they  have  pretended?  Have 
you  every  pretended  these  things?  Tell  us  about  it.” 

7.  “Do  you  think  Pat  has  a  good  playhouse?  Why,  or  why  not?” 


Developing  Comprehension,  Research,  and  Listening  Skills 


Critical  Thinking:  Classifying.  Do  the  following  exercise  orally.  Have  individual  pupils  take 
turns  giving  their  answers,  or  have  all  the  members  of  the  group  respond  to  every  item  by  using 
yes  and  no  cards  to  indicate  their  answers. 

“Pat  and  Curt  were  playing  house.  You  have  been  talking  about  the  things  you  do  when  you 
play  house.  What  else  could  you  do  in  a  basement  playhouse?  I  am  going  to  name  some  things 
you  might  do.  If  you  think  they  are  good  ideas  for  a  playhouse,  tell  why  you  think  so.  If  you  don’t 
think  they  are  good  ideas,  tell  why  not.” 


Playing  marbles 
Playing  tag 
Playing  cards 
Swimming 
Eating  lunch 
Taking  a  nap 
Additional  practice  in 
Activities. 


Playing  with  toy  cars 
Playing  with  dolls 
Playing  hide  and  seek 
Listening  to  music 
Planting  a  garden 
Having  a  big  party 
classifying  is  provided  in  the  Mr. 


Playing  football 
Reading 
Flying  a  kite 
Doing  homework 
Drawing 
Being  alone 

Mugs  Book  under  Independent 


Literal  Comprehension.  Have  some  pupils  take  turns  explaining  how  to  play  house  to  the 
group.  Encourage  attentive  listening.  Occasionally  ask  a  question  about  what  is  being  ex¬ 
plained. 

Let  individual  pupils  take  turns  describing  Pat’s  playhouse  in  their  own  words. 

Listening.  Briefly  describe  Pat’s  playhouse  but  include  one  or  more  irrelevant  details. 
Instruct  the  pupils  to  raise  their  hands  as  soon  as  they  hear  an  item  that  doesn’t  belong  and 
have  them  tell  what  it  is.  For  example:  “Pat  has  a  playhouse  in  her  basement.  It  is  near  the 
bottom  of  the  basement  steps.  In  the  playhouse,  Pat  put  two  chairs,  a  large  box  for  a  table,  and 
covered  the  box  with  snowflakes.” 


In  Decoding  Skills:  Word  Meaning  there  is  an  exercise  on  reading  to  follow  directions. 
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INTEGRATIVE  OPTIONS 


Drama 


Visual  Arts 


Drama 


Story  Books 


Developing  Creativity  Through  Role-Playing,  (a)  Encourage  the  pupils  to  role-play  real 
situations.  Some  pupils  might  like  to  work  with  a  partner  or  in  a  small  group;  others  might  prefer 
to  work  alone. 

The  following  situations  could  be  dramatized: 

1 .  A  salesman  coming  to  the  door  and  the  mother  refusing  to  buy  his  product. 

2.  Placing  a  catalogue  or  newspaper  order  on  the  telephone. 

3.  Entertaining  guests  at  dinner. 

4.  Mother  telling  child  to  turn  off  the  television  and  go  to  bed. 

5.  Mother  getting  the  family  off  to  work  and  school  in  the  morning. 

(b)  The  pupils  might  put  on  an  article  of  clothing  and  assume  different  personality  roles.  If  you 
don’t  have  a  dress-up  box,  the  following  articles  will  serve  to  stimulate  role-playing:  a  pair  of 
glasses,  masks,  a  lady's  hat,  a  pair  of  high-heeled  shoes,  a  purse,  a  man’s  tie,  a  man’s  hat,  a 
fireman’s  hat,  a  construction  worker’s  hardhat,  pieces  of  materials  of  different  textures  —  a  lace 
curtain,  for  example,  can  be  a  veil,  a  skirt,  or  a  cape.  Keep  the  articles  on  hand  in  a  box  for  future 
role-playing  and  dramatizations. 

(c)  Puppets  are  excellent  for  promoting  conversation  or  story-telling.  As  in  the  above 
situations,  some  pupils  might  like  to  work  with  a  partner  while  others  might  prefer  to  work  alone. 

Developing  Creative  Expression  Through  Crayon  Shapes.  Give  each  child  a  sheet  of 
paper  with  an  odd  shape  drawn  in  the  center. 

Ask  each  child  to  create  her/his  own  picture  with  a  crayon,  using  the  shape  as  a  beginning. 
The  following  questions  could  serve  as  starting  points: 

1 .  ‘'What  does  the  shape  look  like  to  you?” 

2.  "Could  you  make  this  funny  shape  into  a  person,  a  place,  or  an  animal?” 

Developing  Confidence  in  Self-Expression  Through  Speaking.  Ask  the  youngsters  to 
finish  the  following  stories: 

(a)  On  my  way  to  school  this  morning,  I  saw  an  alligator.  He . . . 

(b)  The  other  night  I  heard  an  awful  sound  when  I  was  in  bed.  It  sounded  like . . . 

(c)  Some  day  I  would  like  to . . . 

(d)  When  I  grow  up. . . 

(e)  I  was  not  feeling  very  happy  on  that  Saturday  morning,  but  in  a  little  while  I  soon  became 
happier.  You  see,  at  ten  o’clock  that  day,  I  looked  down  at  the  ground  next  to  my  feet.  There  I 
saw. . . 

Book  Center 

Adam,  Barbara.  The  Big,  Big  Box.  Doubleday. 

Children  find  a  box  in  the  basement  and  use  it  for  all  kinds  of  games. 

Black,  Irma  (Simonton).  Doctor  Proctor  and  Mrs.  Merriwether.  Whitman. 

Susan  plays  she  is  Mrs.  Merriwether  and  Peter  pretends  he  is  Doctor  Proctor. 

Cretan,  Gladys  Yessayan.  A  Hole,  a  Box,  and  a  Stick.  Lothrop,  Lee  &  Shepard. 

With  the  deep  hole  in  Jimmy’s  yard,  the  big  box  in  Mary’s  yard,  and  Rick’s  long  stick,  the  three 
playmates  spend  a  long,  happy  afternoon  having  exciting  adventures. 

Lexau,  Joan  M.  T  for  Tommy.  Garrard. 

Tommy  builds  a  house  and  brings  his  friend  Sally  to  see  it. 

Mayer,  Mercer.  The  Great  Cat  Chase.  Four  Winds  Press. 

A  little  girl  dresses  up  in  her  mother’s  clothes  and  tries  to  take  her  cat  for  a  ride  in  a  baby 
buggy.  The  cat  jumps  out  and  runs  away.  The  little  girl,  helped  by  a  little  boy  dressed  up  as  a 
policeman,  tries  to  recapture  the  cat.  A  picture  book;  no  text. 

Skorpen,  Liesel  Moak.  Plenty  for  Three.  Coward,  McCann  &  Geohegan. 

A  shy  girl  finds  that  everything  is  more  fun  with  a  playmate  or  two. 

Wolde,  Gunilla.  Tommy  Builds  a  House.  Houghton. 

Tommy  overcomes  several  problems  while  building  a  house. 
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DECODING  SKILLS 


Objectives 

Understanding  written  directions 

Recognizing  and  identifying  new  words  Pat’s  and  house,  using  context  clues 
Identifying  rhyming  words 

Recognizing  and  identifying  the  phoneme-grapheme  correspondence  /y/y,  Y 
Recognizing  and  identifying  the  phoneme-grapheme  correspondence  /m/m  in  the  final  posi¬ 
tion 

Identifying  initial,  medial,  and  final  sounds 

Recognizing  possessives  formed  by  adding ’s  to  root  words 

Recognizing  words  using  graphemic  bases 


Reading 
to  follow 
directions 


Understanding 
and  recognizing 
the  new  words 
Pat’s  and  house, 
using  context 
clues 


Materials  Needed 

Sentence  strips  and  word  cards  (See  page  1 56) 

Yes  and  No  cards  for  each  child 

Lines  on  the  chalkboard  for  chalkboard  dictation 

Sheets  of  paper  lined  for  printing 

Cards  for  Curt,  dog,  Jan,  house,  Pat,  cat,  Mrs.  White,  hat,  the  frog,  log,  my  pet,  ball  and  6  cards 
for ’s 

Cards  for  graphemic  bases  an,  et,  ump  and  letter  cards  for  c,  t,  r,  v,  j,  I,  g,  n,  y,  p,  h 


Word  Meaning 

Print  commands  such  as  the  following  on  the  board.  Call  upon  pupils  to  read  each  sentence 
and  do  as  it  says. 

Go  and  get  the  ball. 

Run  to  the 

Look  at  the  pets. 

Jump  like  a  frog. 

Get  something  green. 

Sing  to  Mr.  Mugs. 

Make  sentences  strips  for  the  following  incomplete  sentences  and  cards  for  the  words  to  be 
considered  each  time. 

Curt  like  to  play  in  Pat’s  house  here’s 

Tiger  is  pet.  Jan’s  Pat’s 
This  is  surprise.  pets  Pat’s 
Mr.  Mugs  is  in  the  looks  house 

Here  is  something  pretty  for  Pat  Pat’s 

Place  the  first  sentence  strip  in  the  pocket  chart  and  ask  the  children  to  read  it  to  themselves. 
Then  hold  up  the  word  cards  for  house  and  here's  and  have  the  pupils  decide  which  word 
belongs  in  the  sentence.  Ask  two  or  three  children  to  explain  the  reason  for  the  choice.  The 
reason  may  simply  be  that  the  chosen  word  “sounds  right’’  or  “makes  sense.”  Have  a  child 
place  the  word  card  in  the  pocket  chart  in  the  space  indicated  in  the  sentence,  and  let  the  group 
read  the  completed  sentence  to  be  sure  the  right  word  has  been  chosen. 

Proceed  in  the  same  manner  with  the  other  sentence  strips. 

In  Language  Development  there  is  an  exercise  on  words  with  multiple  meanings. 

In  Initial  Writing:  Printing  the  pupils  are  required  to  select  the  correct  word  to  complete  a 
sentence. 
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Recognizing  and 
identifying  the 
phoneme-grapheme 
correspondence 
/y/y,  Y 

Key  Word:  yellow 

Phonemic  Analysis 

Step  1:  Hearing,  (a)  Say  the  following  words:  yellow,  you,  yes.  Have  the  pupils  observe  that 
they  sound  alike  at  the  beginning.  Elicit  other  words  that  begin  with  the  same  sound. 

(b)  Read  sentences  similar  to  the  following  and  have  the  pupils  listen  for  words  beginning  like 
yellow. 

The  youngster  yawned  as  he  helped  Grandma  wind  the  yarn  into  a  ball. 

Did  you  hear  the  man  yodel  on  TV  yesterday? 

The  yolk  of  an  egg  is  yellow. 

(c)  Say  a  number  of  words,  some  beginning  with  y  and  some  beginning  with  other  letters. 
Have  the  pupils  distinguish  which  words  begin  like  yellow:  yes,  year,  jelly;  rang,  yam,  yowl;  etc. 

Step  2:  Saying.  Say  some  words  beginning  like  yellow.  Have  the  pupils  watch  your  mouth 
closely  as  you  pronounce  the  initial  consonant.  Ask  the  pupils  to  say  the  word  yellow.  Call  upon 
volunteers  to  tell  what  they  did  with  their  tongue  as  they  said  the  beginning  sound.  They  should 
report  that  they  touched  the  sides  of  the  roof  of  the  mouth  with  the  sides  of  the  middle  part  of  the 
tongue.  Pronounce  words  beginning  withy  and  have  the  pupils  say  them  after  you.  Check  to  be 
sure  each  pupil  is  producing  the  initial  sound  correctly. 

Step  3:  Seeing.  Since  there  are  very  few  names  beginning  with  Y,  it  will  probably  be 
necessary  to  use  place  names  for  the  visual  perception  of  Y.  Print  names  such  as  the  following 
on  the  chalkboard,  pronouncing  each  name  as  you  print  it. 

Yukon 

Yellowknife 

York 

Yarmouth 

Have  the  pupils  notice  that  these  names  all  look  alike  at  the  beginning.  Explain  that  they  all 
start  with  a  capital  letter  because  they  are  the  names  of  places. 

Print  in  another  column  on  the  board,  saying  each  word  as  you  print  it: 

yellow 

you 

yes 

yard 

Lead  the  pupils  to  see  that  these  words  all  look  alike  at  the  beginning. 

To  check  discrimination  of  initial  y,  place  the  following  words  on  the  chalkboard,  saying  each 
word  for  the  pupils  as  you  print  it. 

joy 

yell 

young 

pink 

yet 

jeep 

gang 

yap 

Taking 
chalkboard 
dictation: 
listening 
and  printing 

Give  each  child  a  Yes  card  and  a  No  card.  Tell  the  pupils  that  you  are  going  to  point  to  each 
word  on  the  board  in  turn.  If  the  word  begins  with  y,  they  are  to  hold  up  their  Yes  cards.  If  the 
word  does  not  begin  withy,  they  are  to  hold  up  their  No  cards. 

Step  4:  Printing.  See  Initial  Writing:  Printing  on  pages  16-17. 

y  Y 

Following  the  procedure  outlined  on  page  1 1 ,  dictate  the  following  words  and  have  the  pupils 
print  the  first  letter  of  each  one  on  the  board  or  on  lined  sheets  of  paper  at  their  seats.  Don't 
forget  the  reinforcement  activities  of  circling  and  erasing  or  crossing  out  in  response  to  other 
dictated  words  beginning  with  the  same  consonants. 

The  following  sentences  may  be  used  to  present  the  words. 
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Recognizing  and 
identifying  the 
phoneme-grapheme 
correspondence 
/m/m  in  the 
final  position 


Group  1 

Curt  held  onto  the  railing  of  the  stairs  —  railing. 

Pat  played  she  was  a  grown-up  lady  —  lady. 

Can  you  guess  what  Curt  played  —  guess? 

What  do  you  need  to  play  house  —  need? 

Curt  spoke  in  a  deep  voice  —  voice. 

The  walls  of  Pat’s  house  are  yellow  —  yellow. 

Group  2 

Here  is  some  lettuce  for  the  rabbit  —  lettuce. 

The  children  play  ball  in  a  vacant  lot  —  vacant. 

Grandpa  gave  me  two  dimes  and  a  nickel  —  nickel. 

The  hungry  birds  gobbled  up  the  bird  seed  —  gobbled. 

The  puppy  yelped  when  he  was  tied  up  —  yelped. 

Use  your  ruler  to  draw  straight  lines  —  ruler. 

Group  3 

Tanya  is  learning  to  play  the  violin  —  violin. 

Be  sure  to  rinse  the  clothes  well  —  rinse. 

Daddy  gave  Mommy  some  earrings  —  gave. 

Have  you  finished  your  work  yet  —  yet? 

That  lamp  needs  a  new  shade  —  lamp. 

I  went  to  bed  late  last  night  —  night. 

Group  4 

The  baby  will  soon  be  a  year  old  —  year. 

My  sister’s  baby  girl  is  my  niece  —  niece. 

Put  some  vinegar  on  the  French  fries  —  vinegar. 

What  did  you  get  for  your  birthday  —  get? 

You  can  find  that  book  in  the  library  —  library. 

Joe  had  a  ride  in  his  uncle's  new  car  —  ride. 

Step  1:  Hearing,  (a)  Recall  that  milk,  mail,  model  all  begin  with  the  sound  thatm  stands  for. 
“We  can  often  hear  the  sound  the  m  stands  for  in  other  places  in  words  too.  Listen  for  the  last 
sound  you  hear  in  these  words.” 

Say  gum,  ham,  room,  trim,  farm,  making  sure  that  the  final  sound  in  each  word  can  be  clearly 
heard. 

“Did  everyone  hear  the  sound  thatm  stands  for  at  the  end  of  these  words?” 

(b)  Say  three  words,  two  of  which  end  in  m  and  one  that  ends  with  another  consonant.  Have 
the  pupils  listen  to  detect  which  words  end  likegum;  slam,  seem,  sing ;  slim,  tune,  dream,  moon, 
dim,  steam;  etc. 

Step  2:  Saying.  Say  a  number  of  words  ending  in  m  and  have  the  pupils  repeat  them  after 
you.  Ask  the  pupils  to  suggest  other  words  that  end  like  gum. 

Step  Three:  Seeing.  Print  the  following  words  on  the  chalkboard  in  a  column.  As  you  print 
each  word,  pronounce  it  for  the  pupils. 

gum 

ham 

him 

farm 

Call  upon  a  pupil  to  read  the  words  aloud  as  the  others  listen  for  the  final  sound  heard  in  each 
one.  Lead  the  pupils  to  see  that  these  words  all  sound  alike  at  the  end. 

Call  attention  to  the  final  letter  in  each  word  and  have  the  pupils  realize  that  these  words  all 
look  alike  at  the  end.  Elicit  that  the  final  letter  in  each  word  is  m. 

Step  Four:  Using.  Explain  to  the  pupils  that  we  can  sometimes  make  new  words  by  changing 
the  last  letter  of  a  word  we  know  to  m.  Have  the  children  make  the  following  changes: 

•  Jan  ->  Jam  at  ->  am  run  ->  rum 
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Listening 
through  a  word 
for  initial, 
medial,  and 
final  sounds 


Forming 
possessives 
by  adding  s 
to  the  root  word 


Recognizing 
words  using 
graphemic  bases 


Reading  in 
context  words 
formed  on 
graphemic  bases 


Have  the  children  listen  to  the  following  groups  of  words  and  tell  where  the  designated  sound 
is  heard  each  time  —  at  the  beginning,  in  the  middle,  or  at  the  end. 

/y/  yet,  canyon,  young 
/m/  summer,  market,  slum 
/j/  enjoy,  jazz,  jujube 
/h/  hello,  behave,  hundred 
/{/  shout,  touch,  bitter 

Additional  practice  in  auditory  and  visual  perception  of  initial  /y/y,  Y  is  provided  in  "Build  a 
Puzzle"  in  Alternative  Strategies  and  in  the  Mr.  Mugs  Book  and  the  Spirit  Duplication 
Masters /Self-Help  Activities  under  Independent  Activities;  of  final  /m/m  in  the  Mr.  Mugs  Book 
and  the  Spirit  Duplication  Masters/Seif-Help  Activities. 

Structural  Analysis 

Print  the  following  sentences  on  the  chalkboard: 

1 . 1  see  Jan.  3. 1  see  Pat. 

2. 1  see  Jan’s  pet.  4. 1  see  Pat’s  house. 

Have  a  child  read  the  first  sentence  and  tell  whom  he  or  she  sees.  Read  the  next  sentence  to 
the  children,  stressing  the  s  in  Jan's. 

"What  do  I  see?  Whose  pet  do  I  see?  Show  us  the  word  that  tells  who  the  pet  belongs  to.” 

Repeat  with  sentences  3  and  4. 

Explain  that  when  the  "little  mark”  or  apostrophe  and  s  are  added  to  the  name  of  a  person  or 
thing,  it  shows  that  something  belongs  to  that  person  or  thing. 

Have  pupils  read  chalkboard  sentences  such  as  the  following,  frame  each  name,  and  draw  a 
ring  around  the 's. 

I  see  Pat’s  pet.  Here  is  the  dog’s  house. 

What  is  Mommy’s  surprise?  Look  at  Jan’s  frog. 

Here  is  Tiger’s  ball.  Here  comes  Curt’s  jet. 

Build  the  following  in  the  pocket  chart.  Ask:  “How  can  we  show  that  the  dog  belongs  to  Curt?” 
etc.  Have  pupils  insert  the 's  card  where  necessary. 


Curt 

dog 

Mrs.  White 

hat 

Jan 

house 

the  frog 

log 

Pat 

cat 

my  pet 

ball 

Pocket  Chart  Procedure 

Make  cards  for  the  graphemic  bases  an,  et,  ump,  and  the  necessary  letter  cards,  and  follow 
the  procedure  given  on  page  12. 

c  an  j  et 

t  I 

r  g 

v  n 

v 

y 

Chalkboard  Procedure 

List  the  above  columns  of  words  on  the  chalkboard  and  follow  the  procedure  given  on  page 
1 3.  Print  the  following  sentences  on  the  chalkboard: 

Can  you  see  a  van  at  Pat’s  house? 

Get  a  vet  for  Jan’s  pet  raccoon. 

Is  Mr.  Mugs  here  yet? 

Get  the  in  the  net. 

Let  Daddy  see  you  run  fast. 

Curt  ran  to  the  pump. 


j  ump 

P 

h 

r 
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Point  to  the  sentences  in  random  order  and  call  upon  a  pupil  to  read  the  indicated  sentence 
each  time.  Continue  until  every  child  in  the  group  has  an  opportunity  to  read  at  least  one 
sentence.  It  may  be  necessary  to  point  to  some  sentences  more  than  once. 

Further  practice  in  recognizing  words  formed  on  graphemic  bases  is  provided  in  "Pear  It"  in 
Alternative  Strategies  and  in  the  Mr.  Mugs  Book  under  Independent  Activities. 


LANGUAGE  DEVELOPMENT 


Discriminating 
between  finished 
and  unfinished 
sentences  and 
questions; 
completing 
sentences  and 
questions  using 
a  variety  of 
words 
(listening) 


Discriminating 
between  finished 
and  unfinished 
sentences  and 
questions; 
completing 
sentences  and 
questions  using 
a  variety  of 
words 
(reading) 


Objectives 

Discriminating  between  finished  and  unfinished  sentences  and  questions;  realizing  that  a 

variety  of  words  may  be  used  to  complete  sentences  and  questions  (listening) 

Discriminating  between  finished  and  unfinished  sentences  and  questions;  realizing  that  a 

variety  of  words  may  be  used  to  complete  sentences  and  questions  (reading) 

Composing  sentences  and  questions 

Materials  Needed 

Sentence  strips  (See  page  1 60) 

12  blank  word  cards 

A  period  card  and  a  question  mark  card 

A  set  of  letter  cards  in  both  capitalized  and  small-letter  forms 

Sentence  Awareness 

Recall  that  when  we  tell  or  ask  someone  something,  we  must  be  sure  to  tell  or  ask  the  whole 
thing,  so  that  the  other  person  will  know  what  we  mean. 

Read  the  following  sentences  and  questions  to  the  pupils,  one  at  a  time,  indicating  by  voice 
intonation  whether  each  one  is  finished  or  not  finished.  Have  the  pupils  determine  in  each  case 
whether  the  sentence  or  question  is  finished  or  unfinished.  Elicit  words  from  the  children  to 
complete  the  unfinished  ones.  Use  a  number  of  their  suggestions  each  time,  to  reinforce  the 
understanding  that  a  variety  of  words  may  often  be  used  to  complete  a  sentence  or  question 
correctly. 

Pat  has  a  playhouse  in  the ... . 

For  lunch  Pat  and  Curt  had .... 

They  had  fun  playing  in  Pat's  house. 

Do  you  like  to  play  house? 

What  does  Curt  like  to ...  ? 

What  has  Pat  got  on  her ...  ? 

Make  sentence  strips  for  the  following  incomplete  sentences  and  questions,  and  have 
available  a  period  card,  a  question  mark  card,  and  about  a  dozen  blank  cards  of  word-card  size. 

Curt  likes  to  go  to 
My  house  is 
Is  Mrs.  White  at 
Can  you  play  house  in  a 

Place  the  first  incomplete  sentence  in  the  pocket  chart.  As  the  children  read  silently,  sweep 
your  hand  from  left  to  right  under  the  sentence  and  read  it  aloud,  ending  with  an  unfinished 
inflection  of  the  voice. 

‘‘Is  this  finished?  Why  not?” 

“No,  it  isn’t  finished  because  it  doesn't  tell  the  whole  thing.  It  doesn’t  tell  where  Curt  likes  to 
go.  Who  will  tell  us  a  word  that  might  finish  it?” 

“School?  Let’s  put  school  in  the  sentence.”  Print  school  on  a  blank  word  card  and  ask  the 
child  who  suggested  the  word  to  put  it  in  the  pocket  chart  at  the  end  of  the  sentence. 

Sweep  your  hand  under  the  sentence  and  read  it  aloud,  ending  with  a  finished  inflection.  “Is 
the  sentence  finished  now?  Does  it  make  sense?  Yes,  it  is  finished  because  it  tells  us  where 
Curt  likes  to  go,  and  it  makes  sense  because  Curt  does  like  to  go  to  school. 
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"Does  this  sentence  ask  us  something  or  tell  us  something?  What  should  I  put  at  the  end,  to 
show  that  it  tells  us  something  and  that  it  is  finished?” 

Place  the  period  card  in  the  pocket  chart  at  the  end  of  the  sentence. 

Elicit  two  or  three  other  words  that  might  finish  the  sentence  and  make  sense;  for  example, 
the  park,  Pat's  house,  the  store,  etc.  Follow  the  same  procedure  in  determining  whether  the 
sentence  is  finished  and  makes  sense. 

Place  the  cards  for  the  various  words  that  have  been  suggested  in  the  pocket  chart  again,  in 
turn,  and  have  the  sentence  read  each  time. 

"We  used  a  different  word  to  finish  the  sentence  each  time  and  they  all  make  sense.  It  often 
happens  that  a  lot  of  different  words  may  finish  a  sentence  and  make  sense  in  it.” 


Capitalizing 


Using  left-right 
progression 

Using  possessive 
forms  with ’s 


Skills  Involved  in  Other  Strands  of  the  Lesson 

Capitalization  of  place  names  is  indicated  in  Decoding  Skills:  Phonemic  Analysis.  Capitaliza¬ 
tion  of  sentences  is  involved  in  Initial  Writing:  Printing. 

Left-right  progression  in  reading  is  indicated  in  “Sentence  Awareness”  above. 

Recognition  of  the  possessive  form  with ’s  is  taught  in  Decoding  Skills:  Structural  Analysis. 
Periods  and  question  marks  are  used  in  “Sentence  Awareness”  above.  Periods  are  used  in 
Initial  Writing:  Printing. 


INITIAL  WRITING 

Objectives 

Rereading  and  building  stories  in  Writing  My  Own  Reader 
Integrating  speaking,  writing,  and  reading  relationships 

Role-playing:  composing  dialogues  and  coversations;  telling  stories  using  puppets 
Recognizing  and  printing  words  to  complete  sentences 

Materials  Needed 

Writing  My  Own  Reader 

Word  tickets  for  stories  in  Writing  My  Own  Reader 
Word  Banks 

Duplicated  copies  of  the  worksheet  on  page  1 62 


Writing  My  Own 
Reader 

Integrating 
speaking, 
writing, 
and  reading 
relationships: 
making 
vocabulary  charts 


Developing  Readiness  for  Creative  Writing 

Are  you  remembering  to  give  the  pupils  time  to  reread  and  build  stories  in  Writing  My  Own 
Reader? 

Initiate  a  discussion  on  the  topic  of  houses  and  develop  charts  similar  to  the  following. 


Outside  the  House 

Inside  the  House 

door 

garage 

living  room 

basement 

window 

carport 

dining  room 

bedroom 

front  steps 

doorbell 

kitchen 

bathroom 

back  steps 

mail  box 

family  room 

closets 

sidewalk 

mail  slot 

playroom 

hall 

lawn 

house 

recreation 

garden 

number 

room 

yard 

driveway 

gate 

fence 

In  Integrative  Options  it  is  suggested  that  the  pupils  act  out  suggested  situations,  making  up 
their  own  dialogue;  that  they  tell  stories  or  compose  conversations,  using  puppets. 
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Selecting  and 
printing  words 
to  complete 
sentences 


Copying 

sentences 

Reviewing 
printing  Y,  y, 

M,  m 


Printing 

To  provide  practice  in  selecting  the  correct  word  to  complete  a  sentence  and  printing  it  in  the 
proper  place,  duplicate  and  distribute  copies  of  the  following  worksheet. 


Jan  can  sing  and 


play 


pretty 


Curt  likes  to  go  to  Pat's 


here’s 


house 


I  see  . 


green. 


surprise 


something 


When  the  pupils  have  finished,  have  each  completed  sentence  read  aloud  and  elicit  the 
reason  for  the  choice  of  word.  Ask  the  children  to  check  to  be  sure  the  letters  of  the  words  they 
have  printed  are  in  the  right  order,  that  they  have  left  space  after  each  word,  and  that  they  have 
used  periods  where  necessary. 

Additional  practice  in  completing  sentences  is  provided  in  the  Spirit  Duplication  Masters/ 
Self-Help  Activities  under  Independent  Activities. 

If  any  pupils  are  having  difficulty  printing  Y,  y,  M,  or  m,  review  the  formation  of  these  letters, 
following  the  procedure  outlined  on  pages  1 6-1 7. 

Printing  of  y  is  required  in  the  Mr.  Mugs  Book  and  the  Spirit  Duplication  Masters /Self-Help 
Activities  under  Independent  Activities. 


INDEPENDENT  ACTIVITIES 


Mr.  Mugs  Book 

Page  42.  Comprehension.  Classifying  by  relating  items  to  a  particular  location. 

Page  43.  Phonemic  Analysis/Printing.  Cutting  and  pasting  to  form  capital  Y.  Printing  y,  Y. 

Page  45.  Phonemic  Analysis/Printing.  Completing  words  by  printing  final  consonants  for 
objects  whose  names  end  with  m,  n,  g. 

Page  46.  Structural  Analysis/Printing.  Completing  words  by  printing  initial  consonants  and 
graphemic  bases  an,  et,  ump. 

Spirit  Duplication  Masters/Seif-Help  Activities 

Page  34.  Phonemic  Analysis/Printing.  Printing  initial  consonants  besides  objects  whose 
names  begin  with  y  or  w. 

Page  35.  Phonemic  Analysis/Printing.  Printing  final  consonants  besides  objects  whose 
names  end  with  m,  p,  s,  t. 

Page  36.  Printing/Word  Recognition/Comprehension.  Completing  sentences  by  selecting 
the  correct  word. 

Page  37.  Printing.  Printing  sentences,  using  a  model. 
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ALTERNATIVE  STRATEGIES 


Objectives 

Recognizing  and  identifying  the  phoneme-grapheme  correspondence  /y/y,  Y 
Recognizing  words  using  graphemic  bases 


Decoding  Skills: 
‘honemic  Analysis 


Build  a  Puzzle 

Objective 

Strengthening  auditory  and  visual  per¬ 
ception  of /y/y,  Y 

Number  of  players 

One 

Materials  Needed 

Puzzle  parts  with  “y”  pictures  on  them, 
shaped  so  that  they  can  be  fitted 
together  to  form  Y  in  the  manner  of  a 
jigsaw  puzzle 


Decoding  Skills: 
Structural 
Analysis 


Procedure 


The  child  pieces  together  the  parts  of  the  puzzle  in  such  a  way  that  the  letter  Y  is  formed.  He  or 
she  then  reads  the  pictures  to  a  friend. 


Pear  It! 

Objective 

Reading  words  formed  on  graphemic 
bases  an,  et,  ump 

Number  of  Players 

Two 

Materials  Needed 

A  “Pear  It!”  game  board  with  words 
printed  on  it.  Each  word  has  a  cor¬ 
responding  number.  Appropriate 
words  would  be:  can,  tan,  van,  ran, 
jet,  let,  get,  net,  vet,  yet,  jump, 
pump,  hump,  rump,  lump 

A  container  with  numbered  pear  shapes 

Procedure 


'7  yet  ii.  vet  is. vet 
lump  12. ran  i4.Van 
g.tan  15.  rump/ 

io.  pump  16.  g et/  ‘ 


The  players  take  turns  in  choosing  a  pear  from  the  container,  finding  the  corresponding 
number  on  the  game  board,  and  then  saying  the  word  next  to  the  number.  If  a  player  says  the 
word  correctly,  he  or  she  keeps  the  pear.  The  winner  is  the  child  with  the  most  pear  shapes. 
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Pages  48-51 


Play  Ball!  Part  1 


COMPREHENSION  INTEGRATIVE  OPTIONS  DECODING  SKILLS 


Locating  title  in  table  of  contents 
Noting  title  and  sub-titles 
Formulating  questions 
Observing  picture  details 
Drawing  inferences 
Reacting  to  what  is  read 
Recalling  and  discussing  story  details 
Recognizing  and  identifying  text  details 
to  answer  questions  and  verify  answers 
Identifying  story  speakers 
Interpreting  feelings  of  story  characters 


Physical  Education  —  developing  visual 
motor  perception 

Visual  Arts — creating  a  picture  with 
round  shapes;  illustrating  an  outcome 
Music  —  integrating  music  symbols,  word 
symbols,  and  spoken  words 
Books  —  reading  independently 


Recognizing  words  through  context  — 
listening 

Recognizing  words  through  context; 
discriminating  between  words  of  similar 
configuration  —  reading 
Identifying  rhyming  words  in  a  poem; 
appreciating  rhythm 

Recognizing  and  identifying  the  phoneme- 
grapheme  correspondence  /b/b,  B  in 
initial  and  final  positions 
Identifying  initial,  medial,  and  final 
sounds 

Recognizing  possessive  forms  with ’s 
Recognizing  words  using  graphemic  bases 
an,  at,  et,  un,  og,  ump,  and,  it 


LANGUAGE  DEVELOPMENT  INITIAL  WRITING  INDEPENDENT  ACTIVITIES 


Developing  sentence  awareness: 
discriminating  between  finished  and 
unfinished  sentences  and  questions; 
realizing  that  a  variety  of  words  may 
be  used  to  complete  sentences  and 
questions  —  listening  and  reading 
Composing  sentences  and  questions 
Realizing  the  importance  of  word  order 
in  sentences 

Acquiring  awareness  of  use  of  comma 
Recognizing  use  of  period  and  question 
mark 

Observing  use  of  exclamation  mark 
Recognizing  alphabetic  sequence  — 
medial  letters;  completing  sequences 
Using  left-right  progression 
Using  possessives  with 's 


Developing  readiness  for  creative  writing 
—  rereading  and  building  stories  from 
Writing  My  Own  Reader 
Integrating  speaking,  writing,  and  reading 
relationships  — making  a  vocabulary 
chart 

Composing  outcomes  of  pictured  situations 
Recognizing  and  printing  correct  word 
order  in  sentences 
Reviewing  the  printing  of  B,  b 


Mr.  Mugs  Book:  pages  47, 49  —  practicing 
phonemic  analysis  of  initial  b;  of 
initial  and  final  consonants 
page  50  —  printing  missing  medial 
letters  in  capital  letter  sequence 
Spirit  Duplication  Masters /Self-Help 
Activities:  pages  38,  39  —  practicing 
phonemic  analysis  of  initial  consonants 
page  40  —  practicing  structural 
analysis  by  completing  words  formed  on 
graphemic  bases 

page  41  —  printing  correct  words  to 
complete  sentences  using  picture  and 
word  clues 


ALTERNATIVE  STRATEGIES  Literary  Appreciation*  Listening* 


Recognizing  and  identifying  the  phoneme- 
grapheme  correspondence  /b/b,  B 
Recognizing  words  using  graphemic  bases 
an,  at,  et,  un,  og,  ump,  and,  it; 
realizing  that  words  formed  on  the  same 
graphemic  base  rhyme 


Relating  picture  and  story 
Drawing  inferences  about  story  situation 
Reading  supplementary  books 
Perceiving  rhyme  in  a  poem 
Noting  rhythm  in  a  poem 


Listening  attentively  in  discussions 
Listening  to  directions 
Listening  to  match  words  to  music 
Listening  to  recognize  words  through 
context 

Listening  for  rhyming  words  and  rhythm 
in  a  poem 

Listening  to  identify  the  phoneme- 
grapheme  correspondence  /b/b,  B  in  the 
initial  and  final  positions 
Listening  through  words  for  initial, 
medial,  and  final  sounds 
Listening  to  develop  sentence  awareness; 
to  complete  sentences  and  questions 


Objectives  listed  in  these  areas  are  drawn  from  preceding  strands. 


COMPREHENSION 


Objectives  —  Parts  1 

Locating  title  in  table  of  contents 

Noting  title  and  sub-titles 

Formulating  questions 

Observing  picture  details 

Drawing  inferences 

Reacting  to  what  is  read 

Recalling  and  discussing  story  details 

Recognizing  and  identifying  text  details  to  answer  questions  and  verify  answers 

Identifying  story  speakers 

Interpreting  feelings  of  story  characters 

Pages 

48-51 

PARTI 

Developing  Pupil  Inquiry 

Using  table 
of  contents; 
noting  title 
and  sub-titles 

Have  the  pupils  look  in  the  table  of  contents  to  find  the  title  of  this  story.  Print  the  title  on  the 
chalkboard  and  ask  a  child  to  read  it.  Tell  the  children  that  this  story  is  in  three  parts.  Point  out 
the  sub-titles  and  read  them  for  the  group.  Explain  to  the  pupils  that  they  will  read  and  talk  about 
Part  1  first.  Ask  them  what  pages  they  will  be  reading  in  Part  1,  in  Part  2,  in  Part  3. 

Formulating 

questions 

Encourage  the  children  to  think  about  the  title  and  suggest  questions  they  would  like  to  have 
answered  in  the  story.  Develop  a  question  box  in  the  usual  manner  and  read  the  questions  with 
the  group.  Some  examples  of  questions  the  pupils  might  ask  are: 

Who  is  playing  ball? 

Are  they  playing  catch? 

Are  they  having  a  ball  game? 

Who  wins  the  game? 

Where  do  they  play  ball? 

Observing 
picture  details; 
drawing 
inferences 

“Turn  to  page  48  and  see  what  you  can  find  out  about  the  story." 

“Whom  do  you  see  on  page  48?  Maybe  Pat  got  tired  of  playing  house.  What  do  you  think  she 
is  getting  ready  to  do  now?  Who  do  you  think  owns  the  bat,  the  ball,  and  the  glove?  Will  Mr. 
Mugs  play  ball  too?” 

Continue  on  page  49.  “Who  is  coming  down  the  street?  Will  Pat’s  Mommy  play  ball?  Where 
do  you  think  the  children  and  Pat’s  Mommy  and  Mr.  Mugs  are  going?” 

Turn  to  page  50.  “What  is  happening  in  this  picture?  Who  is  running  after  the  ball?” 

Continue  on  page  51 .  “Who  is  the  surprise  baseball  player?  How  do  you  think  Mr.  Mugs  plays 
ball?  Why  do  you  think  he  wants  to  play  ball?  Where  did  he  get  the  hat?” 

Discussing 

questions 

Formulating 

questions 

If  any  of  the  questions  in  the  question  box  can  be  answered  after  the  pre-reading  discussion 
of  the  illustrations,  have  the  children  discuss  them  and  then  check  them  off. 

Ask  the  children  whether  there  are  any  further  questions  they  would  like  to  have  answered  in 
their  reading  of  the  story.  If  so,  add  these  questions  to  the  question  box  and  read  them  together 
with  the  group. 

“Now  let's  read  to  see  what  else  we  can  find  out  about  the  story.” 

Reading  and 
reacting 

Recalling 

details; 

verifying 

Developing  Pupil  Response 

Have  the  pupils  read  Part  1  of  the  story  silently.  When  they  finish  reading,  take  time  for 
spontaneous  reaction  and  discussion. 

"Did  you  find  the  answers  to  your  questions?”  Refer  to  the  questions  in  the  box  and  read  them 
with  the  pupils  again.  Then  have  the  children  tell  in  their  own  words  the  answers  they  found  and 
verify  them  by  reading  aloud  from  the  text.  Let  them  check  off  the  answered  questions. 
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Identifying 
story  speaker; 

reading 
interpretively, 
for  information 


Physical 

Education 


Visual  Art 


Music 


Elicit  that  Pat  is  speaking  throughout  this  part  of  the  story.  Ask  the  children  to  read  aloud  the 
story  lines  that  answer  the  following  questions.  Emphasize  that  the  pupils  should  try  to  read  in 
the  way  that  Pat  would  speak  in  the  excitement  of  a  baseball  game. 

“Who  was  the  first  person  that  Pat  asked  to  play  ball?  Who  was  the  second  person  she  asked 
to  play  ball?” 

“Why  was  Pat  glad  to  see  her  Mommy?  Why  is  Mommy  a  good  ball  player?” 

“What  kind  of  ball  did  Jan  hit?  How  did  Jan  run?  Who  went  for  the  ball?  Who  got  the  ball?” 

Let  the  pupils  reread  all  of  Part  1  silently  for  enjoyment. 


INTEGRATIVE  OPTIONS 


PARTI 

Developing  Visual  Motor  Perception.  Give  each  of  the  children  a  ball  and  direct  them  as 
follows: 

(a)  “Keeping  your  feet  still, 

(1 )  bounce  the  ball  using  two  hands; 

(2)  bounce  the  ball  using  the  right  hand; 

(3)  bounce  the  ball  using  the  left  hand; 

(4)  bounce  the  ball  using  one  hand  and  then  the  other.” 

(b)  “Bounce  the  ball  high;  low;  fast;  slow.” 

(c)  “Bounce  the  ball  around  your  body.” 

(d)  “Repeat  the  above  while  walking;  skipping;  running.” 

Creating  a  Picture  with  Round  Shapes.  Give  the  pupils  a  number  of  gummed  round 
shapes  and  ask  them  to  put  them  together  to  make  a  picture. 

Illustrating  an  Outcome.  Clip  from  magazines  a  number  of  pictures  showing  children, 
animals,  etc.,  in  situations  which  would  suggest  further  action.  Let  each  child  choose  a  picture, 
study  what  is  happening  in  it,  and  then  draw  a  picture  of  what  might  happen  next.  When  the 
pupils  have  finished,  let  each  pupil  show  his  or  her  magazine  picture  and  explain  the  action, 
then  show  his  or  her  drawing  of  the  outcome  and  explain  what  it  depicts. 

Integrating  Music  Symbols,  Word  Symbols,  and  Spoken  Words.  Place  the  following 
music  on  the  board  or  overhead  transparency. 


Use  two-line  jingles  like  the  following  to  place  under  the  notes.  Again,  demonstrate  to  the 
children  how  you  decide  how  many  notes  you  need  to  match  each  word.  Ask  the  pupils  for 
suggestions  for  some  of  the  words. 

Hit!  Hit!  Hit! 

Catch  it  in  your  mitt. 

Bat!  Bat!  Bat! 

Bat  the  ball  to  Pat. 

Throw!  Throw!  Throw! 

Throw  it  to  me  low. 

Emphasis  should  be  placed  on  the  contrast  between  the  choppy,  staccato-type  singing  of  the 
first  three  notes  and  the  smooth,  fluent  singing  of  the  last  five  notes.  Focus  on  this  contrast  by 
pointing  in  staccato  fashion  to  the  first  three  notes  and  sweeping  your  hand  smoothly  under  the 
last  five  notes. 

.  As  a  variation,  use  word  cards  for  the  last  words  of  the  couplets  to  flash  to  the  children. 
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Book  Center 


Story  Books  Carley,  Wayne.  Percy  the  Parrot  Strikes  Out.  Garrard. 

Two  baseball  teams  have  trouble  with  their  mascots  —  a  noisy  parrot  and  a  large  dog. 

Hoff,  Syd.  The  Little  Leaguer.  Windmill  (Dutton). 

The  team  hits  a  home  run  and  wins  the  championship. 

Levy,  Elizabeth.  Something  Queer  at  the  Ball  Park:  A  Mystery.  Delacorte. 

Jill,  the  star  of  her  baseball  team,  has  her  special  bat  stolen.  With  the  help  of  her  detective- 
friend  Gwen  and  Fletcher,  the  basset  hound,  Jill  recovers  her  bat  in  time  for  the  big  game. 

McGovern,  Ann.  Scram,  Kid!  Viking  Press. 

Young  Joe  wants  to  get  into  the  baseball  game  at  the  park. 

Parish,  Peggy.  Play  Ball,  Amelia  Bedelia.  Harper  and  Row. 

Amelia  Bedelia  knows  little  about  baseball  but  takes  a  sick  player’s  place  during  a  game. 

Perkins,  Al.  Don  and  Donna  Go  to  Bat.  Random  House. 

Don  teaches  his  twin  sister  to  play  baseball.  When  she  substitutes  for  him  in  an  important 
game,  there  are  interesting  results. 

Seuss,  Dr.  Stop  That  Ball!  Random  House. 

Note.  The  titles  listed  above  will  serve  as  supplementary  stories  for  all  three  parts  of  the  story 
“Play  Ball!” 


DECODING  SKILLS 


PARTI 

Objectives 

Recognizing  words  through  context  (listening) 

Recognizing  words  through  context;  discriminating  between  words  of  similar  configuration 
(reading) 

Identifying  rhyming  words  in  a  poem;  appreciating  rhythm 

Recognizing  and  identifying  the  phoneme-grapheme  correspondence  /b/b,  B 

Recognizing  and  identifying  the  phoneme-grapheme  correspondence  /b/b  in  the  final  position 

Identifying  initial,  medial,  and  final  sounds 

Recognizing  possessive  forms  with 's 

Recognizing  words  using  graphemic  bases 

Materials  Needed 

Sentence  strips  and  word  cards  (See  page  168) 

A  Yes  card  and  a  No  card  for  each  child 

My  Sound  and  Letter  Book 

Catalogues  and  magazines,  scissors  and  paste 

Lines  on  the  board  for  chalkboard  dictation 

Sheets  of  paper  lined  for  printing 

Phrase  strips  and ’s  cards  (See  page  1 71 ) 

Cards  for  graphemic  bases  an,  at,  et,  un,  og,  ump,  and,  it  and  letter  cards  for  b,  c,  d,  f,  g,  h,  J,  j,  I, 
n,  P,  p,  r,  s,  t,  v,  y 


Using  context 
clues  to  complete 
sentences 
(listening) 


Word  Meaning 

Say  the  following  sentences,  one  at  a  time,  making  a  marked  pause  where  the  word  has  been 
left  out  each  time.  Elicit  from  the  children  a  word  to  complete  each  sentence.  When  a  word  has 
been  suggested,  repeat  the  sentence  with  the  word  in  it.  Have  the  pupils  determine  whether  or 
not  the  word  makes  sense  in  the  sentence  and  explain  why. 
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Using  context 
clues  to  complete 
sentences; 
discriminating 
between  words  of 
similar 
configuration 


Mr.  Mugs  likes  to  play - 

They  went  to  the - to  play  ball. 

It  is  not _ to  play  ball  on  the  street. 

Pat  put  her _ on  Mr.  Mugs. 

Have  you  ever  hit  a - ? 

The _ threw  a  fast  ball. 

Make  sentence  strips  for  the  following  incomplete  sentences  and  cards  for  the  words  to  be 


considered  each  time. 

Pat’s  mommy  can 

ball. 

play 

you 

Curt  ran  for  the 

ball. 

and 

fast 

Mr.  Mugs!  for  the  ball! 

Lump 

Jump 

Hand  the  ball 

Mommy. 

to 

go 

,  this  is  fun! 

On 

Oh 

The  ball  lit  on  the  dog’s  loves  house 

Place  the  first  sentence  strip  in  the  pocket  chart  and  ask  the  children  to  read  it  to  themselves. 
Then  hold  up  the  word  cards  for  play  and  you  and  have  the  pupils  decide  which  word  belongs  in 
the  sentence.  Ask  two  or  three  children  to  explain  the  reason  for  the  choice.  The  reason  may 
simply  be  that  the  chosen  word  “sounds  right’'  or  “makes  sense.”  Have  a  child  place  the  word 
card  in  the  pocket  chart  in  the  space  indicated  in  the  sentence,  and  let  the  group  read  the 
completed  sentence  to  be  sure  the  right  word  has  been  chosen. 

Proceed  in  the  same  manner  with  the  other  sentence  strips. 


Listening  for 
rhyming  words 
in  a  poem 


Noting  rhythm 


Perceiving  Rhyme 

Read  the  following  poem  as  the  children  listen  for  the  words  that  rhyme. 

Playing  Ball 

Ball,  ball, 

Hit  the  wall, 

Hurry  back 
Before  you  fall. 

Hurry  back 
To  me,  and  then 
I  will  throw  you 
Out  again. 

Marchette  Chute 

After  the  pupils  have  identified  the  rhyming  words,  read  the  poem  several  times,  encouraging 
the  pupils  to  join  in,  until  they  can  say  it  on  their  own.  Point  out  that  this  is  a  good  poem  to  say 
while  bouncing  a  ball.  Read  the  poem,  stressing  the  rhythm,  and  pantomime  the  motions  of 
bouncing  a  ball.  Then  let  several  children  bounce  a  ball  as  the  others  recite  the  poem.  This 
would  be  a  good  activity  whenever  you  feel  the  pupils  are  in  need  of  a  break. 

In  Alternative  Strategies  additional  practice  in  detecting  rhyme  is  provided  in  “Rhyme  It!” 


Recognizing  and 
identifying  the 
phoneme-grapheme 
correspondence 
Ibl  b,  B 
Key  Word:  ball 


Phonemic  Analysis 

Step  1:  Hearing,  (a)  Say  the  following  words:  ball,  big,  best.  Have  the  pupils  observe  that 
they  sound  alike  at  the  beginning.  Elicit  other  words  that  begin  with  the  same  sound. 

(b)  Read  sentences  similar  to  the  following  and  have  the  pupils  listen  for  words  beginning  like 
ball. 

The  little  boy  wanted  beans  and  bacon  on  a  bun. 

We  went  by  bus  to  the  zoo  and  saw  bears,  buffalo,  baboons,  and  a  bobcat. 

Uncle  Bill  bought  me  some  bubble  gum  and  a  balloon. 
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Read  the  following  poem  to  the  pupils  and  have  them  listen  for  words  beginning  like  ball. 
Whenever  the  pupils  hear  a  word  beginning  with  this  sound,  they  are  to  raise  their  index  fingers. 


The  Bug  and  the  Beetle 

Little  Black  Bug  said  one  day, 

“Little  bug,  you’re  in  my  way! 

Little  bug,  don’t  bother  me. 

I’m  a  big  bug,  don’t  you  see?” 

Little  Bug  said,  “I  can  do 
Quite  as  many  things  as  you.” 

Anonymous 

(c)  Say  a  number  of  words,  some  beginning  with  b  and  some  beginning  with  other  letters. 
Have  the  pupils  distinguish  which  words  begin  like  ball:  bunny,  biscuit,  dull;  pal,  bird,  boat;  etc. 

Step  2:  Saying.  Say  some  words  beginning  like  ball.  Have  the  pupils  watch  your  mouth 
closely  as  you  pronounce  the  initial  consonant.  They  should  note  that  you  press  your  lips 
together.  Pronounce  words  beginning  with  b  and  have  the  pupils  say  them  after  you.  Check  to 
be  sure  each  pupil  is  producing  the  initial  sound  correctly. 

Read  the  following  poem  to  the  pupils.  Then  read  it  again,  having  them  join  in  the  refrain. 

Brown  Birdie 

Little  brown  birdie  is  bobbing  his  head, 

Bobbety,  bobbety,  bob. 

Looking  for  something  behind  the  shed, 

Bobbety,  bobbety,  bob. 

I  am  going  to  watch  him;  perhaps  I  shall  learn, 

Bobbety,  bobbety,  bob, 

If  his  dinner  will  be  a  fat  bug  or  a  worm, 

Bobbety,  bobbety,  bob. 

Anonymous 


Step  3:  Seeing.  Call  upon  some  pupils  whose  names  begin  with  b  to  stand  in  turn  and  tell 
their  names.  As  the  names  are  given,  print  them  in  a  column  on  the  board.  If  there  are  not 
enough  names  for  purposes  of  comparison,  have  the  pupils  suggest  a  few  and  add  them  to  the 
list. 


Billy 

Barbie 

Bernadette 

Bobby 

Have  the  pupils  notice  that  these  names  all  look  alike  at  the  beginning.  Recall  that  they  all 
start  with  a  capital  letter  because  they  are  the  names  of  people. 

Print  in  another  column  on  the  board,  saying  each  word  as  you  print  it: 

ball 

big 

best 

bug 

Lead  the  pupils  to  see  that  these  words  all  look  alike  at  the  beginning. 

To  check  discrimination  of  initial  b,  place  the  following  words  on  the  chalkboard,  saying  each 
word  for  the  pupils  as  you  print  it.  * 


dig 

bit 

back 

hot 

pot 

tap 

bet 

bug 
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Adding  to 

My  Sound  and 

Letter  Book 

Give  each  child  a  Ves  card  and  a  No  card.  Tell  the  pupils  that  you  are  going  to  point  to  each 
word  on  the  board  in  turn.  If  the  word  begins  with  b,  they  are  to  hold  up  their  Yes  cards.  If  the 
word  does  not  begin  with  b,  they  are  to  hold  up  their  No  cards. 

Step  4:  Printing.  See  Initial  Writing:  Printing  on  pages  16-17. 

b  B 

Let  the  pupils  devote  two  pages  to  the  consonant  b.  Have  them  cut  pictures  from  catalogues 
or  maqazines  and  paste  them  into  the  book,  or  they  may  draw  pictures  if  they  prefer  Remind 
them  that  the  name  of  each  pictured  object  must  begin  like  ball.  Have  them  print  the  letter  under 
each  picture,  using  capital  B  under  some  pictures  and  small  b  under  others. 

Taking 
chalkboard 
dictation: 
listening 
and  printing 

Following  the  procedure  outlined  on  page  1 1 ,  dictate  the  following  words  and  have  the  pupils 
print  the  first  letter  of  each  one  on  the  board  or  on  lined  sheets  of  paper  at  their  seats.  Don  t 
forget  the  reinforcement  activities  of  circling  and  erasing  or  crossing  out  in  response  to  other 
dictated  words  beginning  with  the  same  consonants. 

The  following  sentences  may  be  used  to  present  the  words. 

Group  1 

The  ball  hit  Curt  right  on  the  jaw  —  jaw. 

Are  you  going  to  the  ball  game  —  going? 

The  score  was  three-nothing  in  favor  of  the  Expos  —  nothing. 

1  can  recite  all  the  verses  of  that  poem  —  verses. 

What  is  your  favorite  game  —  your? 

Bert  got  a  baseball  bat  for  his  birthday  —  bat. 

t 

» 

k 

1 

1 

f 

► 

ft 

U 

c 

Group  2 

Martha  has  a  new  dress  —  new. 

Mommy  and  Daddy  are  going  to  a  jazz  concert  jazz. 

Be  careful  not  to  burn  yourself  —  burn. 

Carol  vacuumed  the  rug  for  Mommy  —  vacuumed. 

Joe  played  in  the  park  yesterday  —  yesterday. 

How  many  goals  did  Bobby  Hull  score  last  year  goals? 

Group  3 

Lou  likes  to  blow  bubbles  —  bubbles. 

Robbie  is  too  young  to  be  on  the  school  team  —  young. 

Daddy  varnished  the  coffee  table  —  varnished. 

1  like  chicken  gumbo  soup  —  gumbo. 

Put  lots  of  nuts  in  the  cookies  —  nuts. 

A  good  jerk  will  get  that  loose  tooth  out  —  jerk. 

Recognizing  and 
identifying  the 
phoneme-grapheme 
correspondence 
/b/bin  the 
final  position 

Group  4 

Daddy  cleared  all  the  old  junk  out  of  the  basement  junk. 

It  is  nearly  time  for  lunch  —  nearly. 

It  is  not  safe  to  play  with  real  guns  —  guns. 

We  played  ball  in  the  school  yard  —  yard. 

A  plastic  bottle  won’t  break  if  you  drop  it  —  bottle. 

Dad  had  a  valve  job  done  on  his  car  —  valve. 

Step  1:  Hearing,  (a)  Say  barn ,  bean,  bee  and  have  the  pupils  note  that  they  all  begin  like  ball. 
“We  can  often  hear  this  sound  in  other  parts  of  words  too.  Listen  for  the  last  sound  you  hear  in 
these  words.’’ 

Say  tub,  cab,  club,  nib,  job,  making  sure  that  the  final  sound  in  each  word  can  be  clearly 
heard. 

"Did  everyone  hear  the  sound  that  b  stands  for  at  the  end  of  these  words? 
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Listening 
through  words 
for  initial, 
medial,  and 
final  sounds 


Recognizing 
possessive 
Forms  with 's 


Recognizing 
words  using 
graphemic  bases 


(b)  Say  three  words,  two  of  which  end  in  b  and  one  that  ends  with  another  consonant.  Have 
the  pupils  listen  to  detect  which  words  end  like  tub:  grab,  fib,  bed;  tap,  rob,  cub;  rib,  hop,  slab; 
etc. 

Repeat  with  similar  groups  of  words  until  you  are  sure  the  children  are  able  to  distinguish  the 
final  sound  represented  by  b. 

Step  2:  Saying.  Say  a  number  of  words  ending  in  b  and  have  the  pupils  repeat  them  after  you. 
Ask  the  pupils  to  suggest  other  words  that  end  like  tub. 

Step  3:  Seeing.  Print  the  following  words  on  the  chalkboard  in  a  column.  As  you  print  each 
word,  pronounce  it  for  the  pupils. 

tub 

fib 

cob 

dab 

Call  upon  a  pupil  to  read  the  words  aloud  as  the  others  listen  for  the  final  sound  heard  in  each 
one.  Lead  the  pupils  to  see  that  these  words  all  sound  alike  at  the  end. 

Call  attention  to  the  final  letter  in  each  word  and  have  the  pupils  realize  that  these  words  all 
look  alike  at  the  end.  Elicit  that  the  final  letter  in  each  word  is  b. 

Step  4:  Using.  Explain  to  the  pupils  that  we  can  sometimes  makes  new  words  by  changing 
the  last  letter  of  a  word  we  know  to  b.  Have  the  children  make  the  following  changes: 

can  —  cab  run  —  rub  Jan  —  Jab 

Have  the  children  listen  to  the  following  groups  of  words  and  tell  where  the  designated  sound 
is  heard  each  time. 

/b/  trouble,  balance,  crab,  rubber,  knob 
/y/  yawn,  barnyard,  yams,  yourself,  beyond 
/m/  stream,  mile,  camera,  mustard,  Mommy 
/r/  right,  doctor,  mirror,  floor,  rust 
/I/  ball,  collar,  loud,  pull,  color 

In  Alternative  Strategies,  auditory  perception  of  /b/  is  reinforced  in  “Build  a  Puzzle,” 
“‘B’  Box,”  and  "Purple  Pumpkin  Patch.” 

Additional  practice  in  recognizing  and  identifying  the  phoneme-grapheme  correspondence 
/b/b,  B  is  provided  in  the  Spirit  Duplication  Masters /Self-Help  Activities  and  Mr.  Mugs  Book. 
See  Independent  Activities. 


Structural  Analysis 

Make  the  following  phrase  cards  and 's  cards. 

Mommy  pretty  hat  Pat  hand 

Jan  green  frog  Tiger  surprise 

Daddy  van  the  pet  ball 

Curt  pet  dog  Mrs.  White  house 

Place  the  phrase  strips,  one  at  a  time,  in  the  pocket  chart,  and  ask  a  child  to  put  an 's  card  in 
the  correct  place,  to  show  that  something  belongs  to  someone  or  something. 

Pocket  Chart  Procedure 


Make  cards  for  the  graphemic  bases  an,  at,  et,  un,  og,  ump,  and,  it,  and  the  necessary  letter 
cards,  and  follow  the  procedure  given  on  page  1 2. 


c 

b 

v 

r 

t 

J 


an 


P  at 
b 


v 

r 

s 

h 


j  et 
b 

y 

v 

n 

9 


r  un 
b 
s 
f 

g 
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d  og 

b 

I 

j 


j  ump  and  it 

b  b  b 

p  s  P 

d  h  t 

h  I  s 


Chalkboard  Procedure 


Reading 
in  context 
words  formed  on 
graphemic  bases 


LANGUAGE  DEVELOPMENT 


PARTI 

Objectives 

Discriminating  between  finished  and  unfinished  sentences  and  questions;  realizing  that  a 
variety  of  words  may  be  used  to  complete  sentences  and  questions  (listening) 
Discriminating  between  finished  and  unfinished  sentences  and  questions;  realizing  that  a 
variety  of  words  may  be  used  to  complete  sentences  and  questions  (reading) 

Composing  sentences  and  questions 
Realizing  the  importance  of  word  order  in  sentences 
Acquiring  awareness  of  the  use  of  the  comma 
Recognizing  the  use  of  the  period  and  the  question  mark 
Observing  the  use  of  the  exclamation  mark 
Recognizing  alphabetic  sequence  (medial  letters) 

Materials  Needed 

Sentence  strips  (See  page  1 73) 

12  blank  word  cards 
A  period  card  and  a  question  mark  card 
Cards  for  ball,  You,  play,  can,  Come,  and,  fast,  run 
The  readers 

A  set  of  letter  cards  in  both  capitalized  and  small-letter  forms 

Sentence  Awareness 

Recall  that  when  we  tell  or  ask  someone  something,  we  must  be  sure  to  tell  or  ask  the  whole 
thing,  so  that  the  other  person  will  know  what  we  mean. 


Discriminating 
between  finished 
and  unfinished 
sentences  and 
questions; 
completing 
sentences  and 
questions  using 
a  variety  of 
words 
(reading) 


List  the  above  columns  of  words  on  the  chalkboard  and  follow  the  procedure  given  on  page 
13. 

Print  the  following  sentences  on  the  chalkboard: 

Pat  and  Jan  can  play  in  the  band. 

The  rat  bit  the  man’s  hand. 

I  like  to  sit  on  the  sand  in  the  sun. 

The  van  hit  a  bump. 

Get  a  bun  for  Jan. 

Can  Pat  hit  a  fast  ball  yet? 

Pat  bet  on  Curt  and  I  bet  on  Mr.  Mugs. 

Point  to  the  sentences  in  random  order  and  call  upon  a  pupil  to  read  the  indicated  sentence 
each  time.  Continue  until  every  child  in  the  group  has  had  an  opportunity  to  read  at  least  one 
sentence. 

In  Alternative  Strategies  practice  in  reading  words  formed  on  graphemic  bases  is  given  in 
“Rhyme  It!”.  Practice  in  completing  words  formed  on  graphemic  bases  is  provided  in  the  Mr. 
Mugs  Book. 
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Discriminating 
between  finished 
and  unfinished 
sentences  and 
questions; 
completing 
sentences  and 
questions 
using  a  variety 
of  words 
(listening) 


Composing 
sentences  and 
questions 


Realizing 
the  importance 
of  correct 
word  order  in 
a  sentence 


Read  the  following  sentences  and  questions  to  the  pupils,  one  at  a  time,  indicating  by  voice 
intonation  whether  each  one  is  finished  or  not  finished.  Have  the  pupils  determine  in  each  case 
whether  the  sentence  or  question  is  finished  or  unfinished.  Elicit  words  from  the  children  to 
complete  the  unfinished  ones.  Use  a  number  of  their  suggestions  each  time,  to  reinforce  the 
understanding  that  a  variety  of  words  may  often  be  used  to  complete  a  sentence  or  question 
correctly. 

Mr.  Mugs  looks  funny  with  Pat’s  cap  on  his  head. 

Pat’s  mommy  likes  to  play  with _ 

Is  Pat’s  mommy  a  good  ballplayer? 

Jan  is  a  good  .... 

Do  you  play  ball  after . . .? 

How  can  Mr.  Mugs  . . .? 

Make  sentence  strips  for  the  following  incomplete  sentences  and  questions,  and  have 
available  a  period  card,  a  question  mark  card,  and  about  a  dozen  blank  cards  of  word-card  size. 

Can  Jan  play 
I  like  Pat’s 
What  is  Mr.  Mugs 
Look  at  Jan 

Place  the  first  incomplete  sentence  in  the  pocket  chart.  As  the  children  read  silently,  sweep 
your  hand  from  left  to  right  under  the  sentence  and  read  it  aloud,  ending  with  an  unfinished 
inflection  of  the  voice. 

“Is  this  finished?”  Why  not?” 

“No,  it  isn’t  finished  because  it  doesn’t  tell  the  whole  thing.  It  doesn’t  tell  what  Jan  might  play. 
Who  will  give  us  a  word  that  might  finish  it? 

“Ball?  Let’s  put  ball  in  the  sentence.”  Print  ball  on  a  blank  word  card  and  ask  the  child  who 
suggested  the  word  to  put  it  in  the  pocket  chart  at  the  end  of  the  sentence. 

Sweep  your  hand  under  the  sentence  and  read  it  aloud,  ending  with  a  finished  inflection.  “Is  it 
finished  now?  Does  it  make  sense?  Yes,  it  is  finished  because  it  tells  what  Jan  might  play,  and  it 
makes  sense  because  someone  really  might  ask  if  Jan  plays  ball. 

“Does  this  sentence  ask  us  something  or  tell  us  something?  What  should  I  put  at  the  end,  to 
show  that  it  asks  us  something  and  that  it  is  finished?” 

Put  the  question  mark  card  in  the  pocket  chart  at  the  end  of  the  sentence. 

Elicit  two  or  three  other  words  that  might  finish  the  sentence  and  make  sense;  for  example, 
house,  hockey,  games,  etc.  Follow  the  same  procedure  in  determining  whether  the  sentence  is 
finished  and  makes  sense. 

Place  the  cards  for  the  various  words  that  have  been  suggested  in  the  pocket  chart  again,  in 
turn,  and  have  the  sentence  read  each  time. 

“We  used  a  different  word  to  finish  the  sentence  each  time  and  they  all  make  sense.  It  often 
happens  that  a  lot  of  different  words  may  finish  a  sentence  and  make  sense  in  it.” 

Follow  the  same  procedure  with  the  other  sentences  and  question. 

Encourage  the  pupils  to  compose  sentences  and  questions  of  their  own.  If  necessary,  help 
them  with  directions  such  as: 

“Andy,  tell  us  something  about  the  ball  game.” 

“Stephanie,  ask  us  something  about  Pat’s  mommy.” 

As  each  sentence  or  question  is  given,  have  the  group  decide  if  it  is  finished  and  makes 
sense. 

Remind  the  pupils  that  if  the  words  are  not  in  the  right  order  in  a  sentence,  the  sentence  will 
not  tell  what  you  want  it  to  tell. 

“When  we  are  speaking  or  writing  sentences,  we  must  be  sure  we  put  in  all  the  words  we 
need  to  tell  the  whole  thing,  and  we  must  be  sure  to  put  the  words  in  the  right  order.” 

“Suppose  I  wanted  to  write  ‘You  can  play  ball.’  I  would  need  to  use  the  words  you,  can,  play, 
and  ball.  Now  what  would  happen  if  I  didn’t  put  the  words  in  the  right  order?  Look.” 

Build  in  the  pocket  chart: 

ball  You  play  can. 

Ask  a  pupil  to  read  the  words  aloud.  “Does  that  say  what  I  wanted  to  write?  Why  not?’ 
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“No,  it  doesn’t  say  what  I  wanted  to  write  because  the  words  are  not  in  the  right  order.  The 
sentence  doesn’t  make  sense  that  way. 

“Who  will  tell  me  the  words  in  the  right  order?” 

As  a  pupil  gives  you  the  words,  rearrange  the  cards  in  the  pocket  chart. 

You  can  play  ball. 

Have  the  sentence  read  and  ask:  “Is  it  right  now?  Yes,  it  makes  sense  now  and  says  what  I 
wanted  to  write.  It  uses  the  same  words  as  the  other  sentence,  but  it  puts  them  in  the  right 
order.” 

In  a  similar  manner,  build  the  following  in  the  pocket  chart,  one  at  a  time,  and  then  rearrange 
the  cards  as  the  children  give  you  the  words  in  the  correct  order. 

Come  play  ball  and. 

fast  run  can  You. 

Additional  practice  in  arranging  words  in  the  correct  order  is  given  in  Initial  Writing:  Printing. 


Acquiring 
awareness  of 
the  use  of 
the  comma 


Recalling 
the  use  of 
the  period  and 
the  question  mark 


Noting 
the  use  of  the 
exclamation  mark 


Punctuation 

Direct  the  pupils  to  open  their  readers  to  page  48  and  read  the  sentences  there.  Call  attention 
to  the  third  sentence. 

“What  little  mark  do  you  see  in  this  sentence?” 

“That’s  right.  It’s  a  comma.  What  does  it  tell  us  to  do? 

“Yes,  it  tells  us  to  make  a  little  pause  there  when  we  are  reading. 

“What  does  the  little  pause  do?  Yes,  it  helps  to  make  the  meaning  clear. 

“What  does  the  comma  tell  us  about  the  meaning  of  this  sentence?”  Help  the  pupils  to 
understand  that  the  comma  makes  it  clear  that  Jan  is  being  spoken  to. 

“What  do  you  suppose  this  sentence  would  sound  like  if  the  comma  weren’t  there?  Listen. 

Read  the  sentence  without  pausing  at  the  comma. 

“My  goodness!  It  sounds  as  if  Pat  were  telling  everybody  to  get  on  top  of  Jan,  doesn  t  it? 

“That  is  why  we  need  the  comma  in  that  sentence.  We  need  it  to  show  that  Pat  is  speaking  to 
Jan.” 

Let  several  children  read  the  sentence,  pausing  at  the  comma. 

“We  know  about  two  other  marks  we  use  when  we  write  sentences.  Can  anyone  remember 
what  they  are?” 

If  no  one  responds,  say:  “I’ll  give  you  a  clue.  We  use  one  at  the  end  of  a  telling  sentence  and 
the  other  at  the  end  of  an  asking  sentence.  What  are  they? 

“Yes,  they  are  the  period  and  the  question  mark.  What  does  the  period  tell  us? 

“That’s  right.  The  period  tells  us  that  the  sentence  is  finished. 

“What  two  things  does  the  question  mark  tell  us? 

“Yes,  it  tells  us  that  the  sentence  is  finished  and  it  tells  us  that  it  is  an  asking  sentence. 

“There  is  another  mark  that  we  see  quite  often  at  the  end  of  the  sentence. 

“Turn  to  page  50  in  your  readers  and  look  at  the  ends  of  the  sentences  there.  The  mark  that 
you  see  at  the  end  of  each  sentence  is  called  an  exclamation  mark.  It  tells  us  that  the  sentence 
is  finished,  just  as  the  period  does,  but  it  also  tells  us  something  else.  It  tells  us  how  the  person 
who  is  speaking  feels. 

“Look  at  the  first  sentence  on  this  page.  The  exclamation  mark  tells  us  that  Pat  is  surprised  at 
how  fast  the  ball  is  going.  Who  will  read  this  sentence  for  us,  making  Pat  sound  surprised? 

Let  two  or  three  pupils  read  the  sentence  as  the  others  listen  to  see  if  they  make  Pat  sound 
surprised. 

“When  Pat  says  the  other  sentences  on  this  page,  she  is  excited.  Who  will  read  these 
sentences  for  us,  making  Pat  sound  excited?” 

Let  two  or  three  pupils  read  the  sentences  aloud,  as  the  others  listen  to  see  if  they  make  Pat 
sound  excited. 

“Whenever  you  see  an  exclamation  mark  when  you  are  reading,  you  know  it  is  a  signal  to 
show  with  your  voice  how  the  person  who  is  speaking  feels.” 

Have  the  pupils  turn  to  page  51  and  discuss  what  feeling  the  exclamation  marks  indicate. 
Have  pupils  read  the  text  aloud,  trying  to  express  the  feeling  with  their  voices. 

Use  of  the  period  is  also  involved  in  Initial  Writing:  Printing. 
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Completing 

alphabetic 

sequences 


Capitalizing 

Using  left-right 
progression 

Using  possessives 
with  s 


Alphabet  Skills 

Arrange  the  letter  cards  for  E,  F,  and  H  on  the  chalk  ledge,  leaving  a  space  where  the  G  card 
has  been  omitted.  Place  the  other  letter  cards  face  up  in  random  order  on  a  table.  Ask  the  pupils 
to  name  the  missing  letter.  When  G  has  been  named,  have  a  child  find  the  G  card  and  put  it  in  its 
place  on  the  chalk  ledge. 

Work  in  the  same  manner  with  m,  n,  and  p;  B,  C,  and  E;  g,  h,  and  j. 

Further  practice  in  naming  missing  medial  letters  is  provided  in  the  Mr.  Mugs  Book.  See 
Independent  Activities. 

Skills  Involved  in  Other  Strands  of  the  Lesson 

Capitalization  of  names  is  mentioned  in  Decoding  Skills:  Phonemic  Analysis. 

Left-right  progression  in  reading  is  indicated  in  “Sentence  Awareness’’  above. 

Practice  in  using  possessive  forms  with  s  is  given  in  Decoding  Skills:  Structural  Analysis. 


INITIAL  WRITING 


PARTI 


Objectives 

Rereading  and  building  stories  from  Writing  My  Own  Reader 
Integrating  speaking,  writing,  and  reading  relationships 
Composing  outcomes  of  pictured  situations 

Recognizing  correct  word  order  in  sentences  and  printing  the  sentences 
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Materials  Needed 


Writing  My  Own 
Reader 

Integrating 
speaking, 
writing, 
and  reading 
relationships: 
making  a 
vocabulary  chart 


Composing 

outcomes 


Arranging  words 
in  correct  order 
to  form 
sentences  and 
printing  the 
sentences 


(Worksheet) 


Writing  My  Own  Reader 

Word  tickets  for  Writing  My  Own  Reader  stories 
Duplicated  copies  of  the  worksheet  on  page  177 

Developing  Readiness  for  Creative  Writing 

Let  the  children  reread  and  build  or  rebuild  stories  from  Writing  My  Own  Reader. 

Since  the  story  is  concerned  with  a  bodily  activity  such  as  playing  ball,  this  might  be  a  good 
time  to  consider  parts  of  the  body  in  some  detail.  A  good  way  to  begin  the  topic  might  be  to  play 
the  game  “Simon  Says.”  After  the  children  have  had  the  opportunity  to  become  aware  of  the 
different  parts  of  their  bodies,  make  a  diagram  such  as  the  following  and  label  it  to  form  a 
vocabulary  chart. 

Parts  of  the  Body 


In  Integrative  Options:  Visual  Art  the  pupils  are  asked  to  draw  a  picture  of  the  outcome  of  a 
pictured  situation  and  explain  the  situation  in  the  original  picture  and  their  own  picture  of  the 
outcome. 


Printing 

Remind  the  pupils  that  if  the  words  are  not  in  the  right  order  in  a  sentence,  the  sentence  will 
not  tell  what  you  want  it  to  tell. 

“When  we  are  speaking  or  writing  sentences,  we  must  be  sure  we  put  in  all  the  words  we 
need  to  tell  the  whole  thing,  and  we  must  be  sure  to  put  the  words  in  the  right  order.’ 

Print  the  following  group  of  words  on  the  board: 

Pat’s  This  house  is 

Ask  the  pupils  to  put  the  words  in  the  right  order,  and  print  their  version  on  the  board.  Have  the 
sentence  read  aloud  as  the  group  listens  to  be  sure  all  the  words  have  been  used  and  are  in  the 
right  order.  Elicit  that  there  should  be  a  period  at  the  end. 

Duplicate  and  distribute  copies  of  the  following  worksheet. 


Curt 


Pat’s 


is 


house 


at 


Direct  the  pupils  to  read  each  group  of  words,  decide  on  the  correct  order  of  the  words,  and 
print  the  sentence  the  way  it  should  be.  Remind  them  to  finger-space  after  each  word,  and  to  put 
a  period  at  the  end  of  each  sentence.  Be  ready  to  give  help  where  it  is  needed. 

After  they  have  finished,  have  the  revised  sentences  read  aloud,  as  the  children  check  to  be 
sure  they  have  used  all  the  words  and  have  put  them  in  the  right  order.  Have  them  check  to  be 
sure  they  left  a  space  after  each  word,  and  that  they  remembered  to  put  a  period  at  the  end  of 
each  sentence. 

Further  practice  in  completing  sentences  is  provided  in  the  Spirit  Duplication  Masters /Self- 
Help  Activities.  See  Independent  Activities. 

Reviewing 
printing  b,  B 


INDEPENDENT  ACTIVITIES 


PARTI 

Mr.  Mugs  Book 

Page  47.  Phonemic  Analysis.  Choosing  pictures  of  objects  whose  names  begin  with  b.  Pasting 
pictures  to  form  a  capital  B. 

Page  49.  Phonemic  Analysis/Printing.  Printing  the  initial  and  final  consonants  of  names  of 
objects. 

Page  50.  Language  Development/Printing.  Printing  missing  medial  letters  in  a  capital  letter 
sequence. 

Spirit  Duplication  Masters/Seif-Help  Activities 

Page  38.  Phonemic  Analysis/Printing.  Printing  the  initial  consonants  of  the  names  of  objects. 
Coloring  objects  whose  names  begin  with  b. 

Page  39.  Phonemic  Analysis/Printing.  Printing  the  initial  consonants  of  the  names  of  objects. 
Coloring  the  pictures. 

Page  40.  Structural  Analysis.  Completing  words  formed  on  graphemic  bases.  Coloring  objects 
whose  names  rhyme. 

Page  41.  Printing/Comprehension.  Printing  the  correct  words  to  complete  sentences,  using 
picture  and  word  clues. 


If  any  children  are  having  difficulty  in  printing  b  or  B,  review  with  them  the  formation  of  these 
letters,  following  the  procedure  outlined  on  pages  16-17. 

The  printing  of  b  and  B  was  also  required  in  adding  to  My  Sound  and  Letter  Book  in 
Decoding  Skills:  Phonemic  Analysis. 
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ALTERNATIVE  STRATEGIES 


PARTI 


Decoding  Skills: 
Phonemic  Analysis 


* 

t 

f 

t 

t; 

K 


Decoding  Skills: 
Phonemic  Analysis 


Objectives 

Recognizing  and  identifying  the  phoneme-grapheme  correspondence  /b/b,  B 
Recognizing  words  using  graphemic  bases;  realizing  that  words  formed  on  the  same 

graphemic  base  rhyme 

Build  a  Puzzle 
Objective 

Strengthening  auditory  and  visual  rec¬ 
ognition  of /b/b, B 

Number  of  Players 

One 

Materials  Needed 

Puzzle  parts  with  “b”  pictures  on  them, 
shaped  so  that  they  can  be  fitted  to¬ 
gether  to  form  B  in  the  manner  of  a 
jigsaw  puzzle 

Procedure 

The  child  pieces  together  the  parts  of  the  puzzle  in  such  a  way  that  the  letter  B  is  formed.  He 
or  she  then  reads  the  pictures  to  a  friend. 

“B” 

Objective 

Strengthening  auditory 
perception  of  /b/ 


Number  of  Players 

Two 

Materials  Needed 

A  number  of  articles  whose  names  begin  with  b 
A  few  articles  whose  names  do  not  begin  with  b 
A  box  to  contain  the  articles 


Procedure  1 

All  the  articles  are  taken  out  of  the  box  and  spread  out  in  mixed  order.  The  pupils  are  required 
to  select  articles  in  turn,  name  each  object  and  its  initial  consonant.  If  the  name  of  the  article 
begins  with  b,  it  is  then  put  into  the  “B"  Box.  If  the  name  begins  with  another  consonant,  the 
article  is  left  outside  the  box. 


Procedure  2 

All  the  articles  are  taken  out  of  the  box  and  spread  out  in  mixed  order.  The  pupils  are  asked  to 
name  each  object  and  its  initial  consonant.  They  are  then  to  print  the  initial  consonant  on  a  slip 
of  paper  and  place  the  paper  beside  the  article. 
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Decoding  Skills: 
Phonemic  Analysis 


Decoding  Skills: 
Structural 
Analysis  and 
Rhyming  Skills 


The  Purple  Pumpkin  Patch 

(Mr.  Mugs  Games) 

Objective 

Strengthening  auditory  discrimination  of  initial  /b/ 

Number  of  Players 

Two  to  four 

Materials  Needed 

A  Purple  Pumpkin  Patch  board  (see  page  108) 

A  set  of  picture  cards  depicting  objects  whose  names  begin  with  b:  ball,  belt,  bear,  bowl,  boat, 
banana,  barn,  barber,  bone,  beg,  baby,  barrel,  bottle,  bug,  bird,  balloon,  box,  bag,  boots, 
basket,  book,  bee,  bread 

1 0  picture  cards  depicting  objects  whose  names  do  not  begin  with  b 
1  die 

A  marker  for  each  player 

Procedure 

See  page  108. 


Rhyme  It! 

Objectives 

Practicing  reading  words  formed  on  graphemic  bases  an,  at,  et,  un,  og,  ump,  and,  it 
Noting  that  words  formed  on  the  same  graphemic  base  rhyme 

Number  of  Players 

Four 

Materials  Needed 

A  “Rhyme  It’’  game  board  divided  into  ten  sections.  Each  section  has  a  key  word  printed  on  it. 
A  set  of  word  cards  that  rhyme  with  the  key  words :  ban,  van,  ran,  tan,  Jan;  bat,  vat,  rat,  sat,  hat; 
bet,  yet,  vet,  net,  get,  let;  bun,  sun,  fun,  gun;  bog,  log,  jog;  bump,  pump,  dump,  hump,  rump, 
lump;  band,  sand,  land,  hand;  bit,  pit,  fit,  sit,  hit,  lit 
Some  word  cards  that  do  not  rhyme  with  the  key  words 
A  few  blank  cards 

Procedure 

The  cards  are  dealt  to  the  players  so  that  all  have  an  equal  number.  Each  player  in  turn  then 
tries  to  place  one  of  his  or  her  cards  on  the  game  board  under  a  word  that  will  rhyme  with  it.  The 
player  says  the  pair  of  words  aloud,  and  if  they  rhyme,  the  card  is  kept.  If  the  words  do  not 
rhyme,  the  card  is  placed  in  the  “dump.  ”  The  blank  cards  are  "wild.'  A  player  having  one  may 
name  any  rhyming  word  for  any  word  on  the  board  and  keep  the  card.  The  player  with  the 
largest  number  of  cards  is  the  winner. 
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Play  Ball! 

Part  2 

Pages  52-55 

COMPREHENSION 

INTEGRATIVE  OPTIONS 

DECODING  SKILLS 

Locating  title  in  table  of  contents 
Noting  title  and  sub-titles 
Observing  picture  details 

Drawing  inferences 

Reacting  to  what  is  read 

Recalling  details 

Reading  interpretively 

Physical  Education  —developing  visual 
motor  perception 

Visual  Arts  — developing  critical 
thinking  and  creative  expression 

Books  —  reading  independently 

Discriminating  between  true  and  false 
statements;  recognizing  correct  words 

Recognizing  and  identifying  new  word  — 
hit 

Recognizing  and  identifying  the  phoneme- 
grapheme  correspondence  /d/d  in  the 
final  position 

Identifying  initial,  medial,  and  final 

sounds 

Recognizing  the  number  of  sounds  in  words 
Recognizing  inflectional  ending  s 
Recognizing  and  identifying  words  using 
graphemic  bases  an,  at,  et,  un,  og, 
ump,  and,  it 


LANGUAGE  DEVELOPMENT  INITIAL  WRITING  INDEPENDENT  ACTIVITIES 


Developing  sentence  awareness: 
discriminating  between  finished  and 
unfinished  sentences  and  questions; 
realizing  that  a  variety  of  words  may 
be  used  to  complete  sentences  and 
questions  —  listening  and  reading 
Composing  sentences  and  questions 
Realizing  that  sentence  meaning  can  be 
changed  by  adding  or  substituting  words 
Observing  use  of  comma  and  exclamation 
mark  in  reading 

Recognizing  letters  of  alphabet  in 
capitalized  and  small-letter  forms 
Using  left-right  progression 
Using  punctuation  —  periods  and 
question  marks 
Using  verb  forms  with  s 


Developing  readiness  for  creative  writing 
—  rereading  and  building  stories  from 
Writing  My  Own  Reader 

Expanding  vocabulary  using  word  banks 

Integrating  speaking,  writing,  and  reading 
relationships  —  making  vocabulary 
charts 

Composing  the  central  part  of  a  picture 
story;  telling  the  story 

Recognizing  and  printing  words  to  complete 
sentences 

Reviewing  the  printing  of  D,  d 


Mr.  Mugs  Book:  page  51  — practicing 
structural  analysis  of  words  formed  on 
graphemic  bases 

Spirit  Duplication  Masters/Seif-Help 
Activities:  page  42  — practicing 
phonemic  analysis  of  final  consonants 
pages  43, 44  —  selecting  and  printing 
correct  words  to  complete  sentences; 
printing  correct  words  to  complete 
sentences  using  picture  and  word  clues 


ALTERNATIVE  STRATEGIES  Literary  Appreciation*  Listening* 


Recognizing  words  with  inflectional 
endings 

Recognizing  the  phoneme  /d/  in  the 
final  position 

Recognizing  words  using  graphemic  bases 
an,  at,  et,  un,  og,  ump,  and,  it; 
realizing  that  words  formed  on  the  same 
graphemic  base  usually  rhyme 


Relating  picture  and  story 
Drawing  inferences  about  story  events 
Listening  to  a  poem 
Reading  supplementary  books 


Listening  attentively  in  discussions 
Listening  to  a  poem 
Listening  to  identify  the  phoneme- 
grapheme  correspondence  /d/d  in  the 
final  position 

Listening  through  words  for  initial, 
medial,  and  final  sounds;  for  the 
number  of  sounds  in  a  word 
Listening  to  develop  sentence  awareness; 
to  complete  sentences  and  questions 


‘Objectives  listed  in  these  areas  are  drawn  from  preceding  strands. 
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COMPREHENSION 

Objectives  —  Part  2 

Locating  the  title  in  table  of  contents 

Noting  title  and  sub-titles 

Observing  picture  details 

Drawing  inferences 

Reacting  to  what  is  read 

Recalling  details 

Reading  interpretively 

PART  2 

Developing  Pupil  Inquiry 

Discussing 

questions 

Using  the  table 
of  contents 

Noting  the 
sub-title; 
observing 
picture  details; 
drawing 
inferences 

Refer  to  the  question  box  and  have  the  pupils  tell  whether  all  the  questions  were  answered  in 
Part  1  of  the  story.  Have  the  children  mark  any  unanswered  questions  with  a  star  or  other 
symbol. 

“Maybe  we  can  find  out  who  hit  the  ball  the  farthest  (or  whatever  is  appropriate)  in  the  second 
part  of  the  story.’’  Ask  the  children  to  look  in  the  table  of  contents  to  find  the  number  of  the  page 
on  which  Part  2  of  the  story  begins. 

When  the  pupils  turn  to  page  52,  have  them  note  the  sub-title  and  look  at  the  picture. 

“What  is  happening  in  the  ball  game  now?  What  is  Curt  doing?  What  is  Pat  doing?” 

Continue  on  page  53.  “What  is  happening?  Did  Curt  hit  the  ball?  Where  is  he  running?  Why  is 
Jan  running?  Why  do  you  think  Mr.  Mugs  is  running  after  the  ball?  Are  they  having  fun?” 

Turn  to  page  54.  “Who  is  up  to  bat  now?  What  are  the  others  doing?” 

Continue  on  page  55.  “Did  Pat  hit  the  ball?  What  is  she  doing  now?  Do  you  think  Pat  hit  the 
ball  a  long  way  or  a  short  way?  Why  do  you  think  so?” 

Developing  Pupil  Response 

Reading  and 
reacting 

Recalling 

details; 

verifying 

Reading 

interpretively 

Let  the  children  read  Part  2  of  the  story  silently.  When  they  finish  reading,  allow  them  to 
comment  freely  on  this  part  of  the  story,  especially  on  what  happened  after  Pat  hit  the  bail. 

“What  answers  to  your  questions  did  you  find?”  Refer  to  the  unanswered  questions  in  the 
question  box  and  have  the  children  tell  in  their  own  words  the  answers  they  found.  Ask  them  to 
read  from  the  text  to  verify  their  answers. 

In  some  cases  the  pupils  will  probably  say  that  they  haven’t  yet  found  the  answers  in  either 
Part  1  or  Part  2  of  the  story.  Suggest  that  they  may  be  found  in  Part  3. 

Have  individual  pupils  take  turns  reading  aloud  the  parts  of  the  story  spoken  by  Pat,  Jan,  and 
Curt,  in  the  way  they  think  the  children  in  the  story  would  speak.  On  page  53  call  attention  to  the 
line  under  the  word  loves.  Elicit  that  this  means  the  word  is  to  be  emphasized. 

INTEGRATIVE  OPTIONS 

PART  2 

Physical  Developing  Visual  Motor  Perception.  Let  the  children  play  the  following  games: 

ducation  i  pjng  j0Ss  Game. 

2.  Bowling.  Direct  the  children  to  bowl  the  ball  and  try  to  hit  the  five  pins  — 

(a)  using  two  hands; 

(b)  using  the  left  hand; 

(c)  using  the  right  hand. 
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Visual  Arts 


Developing  Critical  Thinking  and  Creative  Expression.  Clip  sequences  of  pictures  from 
old  readers,  magazines,-  or  cartoons.  On  sheets  of  paper  draw  three  square  frames  in  a 
horizontal  row.  Paste  a  picture  in  the  first  and  last  square  on  each  sheet.  Give  a  sheet  to  each 
pupil  and  ask  her/him  to  study  the  two  pictures,  then  draw  a  picture  in  the  blank  square  showing 
what  happened  between  the  first  picture  and  the  last. 


This  activity  may  be  adapted  to  practice  in  noting  cause-and-effect  relationships  or  in 
predicting  outcomes  by  leaving  the  first  or  last  square  empty  instead  of  the  middle  one. 

Developing  Creative  Expression.  Give  each  pupil  a  paper  on  which  has  been  drawn  a 
round  shape.  Ask  him/her  to  develop  a  picture  using  the  round  shape  as  a  starting  point. 


DECODING  SKILLS 


PART  2 


Objectives 

Discriminating  between  true  and  false  statements;  recognizing  correct  words 
Recognizing  and  identifying  the  new  word  hit 

Recognizing  and  identifying  the  phoneme-grapheme  correspondence  /d/d  in  the  final  position 
Identifying  initial,  medial,  and  final  sounds 
Recognizing  the  number  of  sounds  in  words 
Recognizing  inflectional  ending  s 

Materials  Needed 

An  s  card  for  each  child 


Discriminating 
between  true  and 
false  statements; 
supplying  the 
correct  words 


Word  Meaning 

Print  the  following  sentences  on  the  chalkboard: 

Curt  can  hit  the  ball. 

The  ball  bit  something. 

Turtle  loves  to  play  ball. 

Pat  hit  a  fast  ball. 

Mr.  Mugs  ran  for  the  ball. 

The  ball  can  sing  for  Jan. 

It's  fun  to  play  ball. 

Pat's  jet  hit  the  ball. 

Have  the  pupils  read  each  sentence  and  decide  whether  it  is  true  or  not  true.  If  they  decide  it  is 
•not  true,  ask  them  to  suggest  a  word  that  will  make  it  true.  Erase  the  incorrect  word,  print  the 
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Understanding 
and  recognizing 
the  new  word  hit 


Recognizing  and 
identifying  the 
phoneme-grapheme 
correspondence 
/d/d  in  the 
final  position 


Listening 
through  words 
for  initial, 
medial,  and 
final  sounds 


Listening 
through  words 
to  note  the  number 
of  sounds 


suggested  word  in  its  place,  and  have  the  sentence  read  again  to  verify  that  the  new  word 
makes  it  true.  It  may  be  necessary  to  help  the  children  find  the  correct  words  by  questioning.  For 
sentence  two,  elicit  hit  instead  of  bit;  for  sentence  three,  elicit  Mr.  Mugs  instead  of  Turtle;  for 
sentence  six,  elicit  frog  instead  of  ball;  for  sentence  eight,  elicit  bat  instead  of  jet. 

Since  hit  has  been  used  frequently  in  the  exercises  on  forming  new  words  using  graphemic 
bases,  it  should  be  familiar  to  the  pupils.  The  exercise  above  should  provide  sufficient  practice 
in  understanding  and  recognizing  the  word. 

Practice  in  selecting  the  correct  words  to  complete  sentences  is  given  in  Initial  Writing: 
Printing. 


Phonemic  Analysis 

Step  1:  Hearing,  (a)  Recall  that  Daddy,  door,  and  dinner  all  begin  with  the  sound  that  d 
stands  for.  "We  can  often  hear  this  sound  in  other  parts  of  words  too.  Listen  for  the  last  sound 
you  hear  in  these  words.” 

Say  hand,  bud,  cold,  skid,  sled,  making  sure  that  the  final  sound  in  each  word  can  be  clearly 
heard. 

"Did  everyone  hear  the  sound  that  d  stands  for  at  the  end  of  these  words?” 

(b)  Say  groups  of  three  words,  two  of  which  end  in  d  and  one  that  ends  with  another 
consonant.  Have  the  pupils  listen  to  detect  which  words  end  like  hand:  mad,  kind,  dog;  board, 
cat,  bird;  cup,  card,  beyond;  etc. 

Repeat  with  similar  groups  of  words  until  you  are  sure  the  children  are  able  to  distinguish  the 
final  sound  represented  by  d. 

Step  2:  Saying.  Say  a  number  of  words  ending  in  d  and  have  the  pupils  repeat  them  after  you. 
Ask  the  pupils  to  suggest  other  words  that  end  like  hand. 

Step  Three:  Seeing.  Print  the  following  words  on  the  chalkboard  in  a  column.  As  you  print 
each  word,  pronounce  it  for  the  pupils. 

hand 

red 

lid 

mud 

Call  upon  a  pupil  to  read  the  words  aloud  as  the  others  listen  for  the  final  sound  heard  in  each 
one.  Lead  the  pupils  to  see  that  these  words  all  sound  alike  at  the  end. 

Call  attention  to  the  final  letter  in  each  word  and  have  the  pupils  realize  that  these  words  all 
look  alike  at  the  end.  Elicit  that  the  final  letter  in  each  word  is  d. 

Step  Four:  Using.  Explain  to  the  pupils  that  we  can  sometimes  make  new  words  by  changing 
the  last  letter  of  a  word  we  know  to  d.  Have  the  children  make  the  following  changes: 

Pat — ►Pad  green — ►greed  hit — ►hid 

Further  practice  in  auditory  perception  of  final  /d/  is  provided  in  the  game  "Snake  Word-O"  in 
Alternative  Strategies  and  in  the  Spirit  Duplication  Masters  /Self-Help  Activities. 

Have  the  children  listen  to  the  following  groups  of  words  and  tell  where  the  designated  sound 
is  heard  each  time. 

/d/  middle,  model,  double,  cord,  bend 
/g/  game,  peg,  began,  drag,  gold 
/p/  soup,  apple,  peaches,  paper,  clap 
/n/  number,  honey,  lawn,  manner,  horn 
/v/  seven,  veil,  shove,  mover,  vivid 

"Up  until  now  we  have  just  been  listening  for  one  sound  at  a  time  in  words.  But  all  the  words 
we  have  been  listening  to  have  more  than  one  sound.  Listen  to  this  word  —  hit.  At  the  beginning 
we  hear  the  sound  that  h  stands  for.  At  the  end  we  hear  the  sound  that  t  stands  for.  Is  there 
another  sound  in  this  word?  Listen  again  — hit.  Yes,  there  is  a  sound  in  the  middle.  In  the  word 
hit  we  hear  three  sounds  —  a  beginning  sound,  a  middle  sound,  and  a  sound  at  the  end.” 

If  necessary  demonstrate  in  the  same  manner  with  Pat  and  dog. 
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“Now  I  am  going  to  say  some  words,  and  I  want  you  to  listen  to  hear  how  many  sounds  there 
are  in  each  word.  Listen  carefully.  All  the  words  don’t  have  the  same  number  of  sounds.” 

Say  the  following  words  and  have  the  pupils  tell  how  many  sounds  they  hear  in  each  on e:y'ef, 

can,  it,  bat,  in,  run. 


Using 
inflectional 
ending  s 


Reading  in 
context  words 
formed  on 
graphemic  bases 


Structural  Analysis 

Print  the  following  sentences  on  the  board.  Direct  the  pupils  to  read  each  sentence  and 
decide  whether  the  underlined  word  should  have  an  s  at  the  end  or  not.  If  they  think  it  should 
have  an  s,  they  are  to  hold  up  their  s  cards.  When  the  s  cards  go  up,  add  s  to  the  underlined 
word.  Call  on  a  pupil  to  read  the  sentence  aloud,  as  the  others  listen  to  make  sure  the  word 
really  should  have  an  s  at  the  end. 

Mr.  Mugs  love  to  play  ball. 

Pat  and  Curt  love  surprises. 

Hear  come  a  fast  ball. 

Here  it  come,  Pat. 

I  like  to  play  house. 

Jan  like  a  pretty  pet. 

Then  print  on  the  board  look,  looks;  play,  plays;  run,  runs;  and  ask  pupils  to  use  the  words  in 
oral  sentences. 

In  Alternative  Strategies  practice  is  given  in  recognizing  verb  forms  with  the  inflectional 
endings  in  “Reading  Twins.” 

Print  the  following  key  words  on  the  chalkboard:  can,  Pat,  jet,  run,  dog,  jump,  and,  it. 

Then  print  the  following  sentences  on  the  board: 

Jan  sat  in  the  sun  to  get  a  tan. 

See  the  frog  jump  and  land  on  the  log. 

Oh,  I  hit  my  hand  on  the  pump! 

It’s  fun  to  play  in  the  sand. 

The  dog  bit  the  vet. 

Can  you  see  the  van  yet? 

The  band  on  Mommy's  hat  is  green. 

Is  this  white  rat  Jan’s  pet? 

Point  to  the  sentences  in  random  order  and  ask  a  pupil  to  read  the  indicated  sentence  each 
time.  If  a  child  stumbles  over  a  word,  refer  her  or  him  to  the  key  word  for  the  graphemic  base 
involved.  Continue  until  each  child  has  had  the  opportunity  to  read  at  least  one  sentence.  Point 
to  some  sentences  more  than  once,  if  necessary. 

Practice  in  reading  and  recognizing  words  formed  on  graphemic  bases  is  given  in  Alternative 
Strategies  in  “Rhyme  It!”  and  in  the  Mr.  Mugs  Book  under  Independent  Activities. 


LANGUAGE  DEVELOPMENT 


PART  2 


Objectives 

Discriminating  between  finished  and  unfinished  sentences  and  questions;  realizing  that  a 
variety  of  words  may  be  used  to  complete  sentences  and  questions  (listening) 
Discriminating  between  finished  and  unfinished  sentences  and  questions;  realizing  that  a 
variety  of  words  may  be  used  to  complete  sentences  and  questions  (reading) 

Composing  sentences  and  questions 

Realizing  that  the  meaning  of  a  sentence  can  be  changed  by  substituting  or  adding  words 
Observing  the  use  of  the  comma  and  the  exclamation  mark  in  reading 
Recognizing  letters  of  the  alphabet  in  capitalized  and  small  letter  forms 
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Materials  Needed 

Sentence  strips  (See  page  185) 

12  blank  word  cards 
A  period  card  and  a  question  mark  card 

Word  cards  for  Mr.  Mugs,  can,  run,  jump,  play,  ball,  Jan,  the,  fast,  get,  see,  Pat,  I,  sing,  for, 
Mommy,  Daddy,  and,  Curt,  is,  in,  house,  Pat’s,  likes,  to 
Readers 


Discriminating 
between  finished 
and  unfinished 
sentences  and 
questions; 
completing 
sentences'  and 
questions 
using  a  variety 
of  words 
(listening) 


Discriminating 
between  finished 
and  unfinished 
sentences  and 
questions; 
completing 
sentences  and 
questions  using 
a  variety  of 
words 
(reading) 


Composing 
sentences  and 
questions 


Sentence  Awareness 

Recall  that  when  we  tell  or  ask  someone  something  we  must  be  sure  to  tell  or  ask  the  whole 
thing,  so  that  the  other  person  will  know  what  we  mean. 

Read  the  following  sentences  and  questions  to  the  pupils,  one  at  a  time,  indicating  by  voice 
intonation  whether  each  one  is  finished  or  not  finished.  Have  the  pupils  determine  in  each  case 
whether  the  sentence  or  question  is  finished  or  unfinished.  Elicit  words  from  the  children  to 
complete  the  unfinished  ones.  Use  a  number  of  their  suggestions  each  time,  to  reinforce  the 
understanding  that  a  variety  of  words  may  often  be  used  to  complete  sentences  or  questions 
correctly. 

Curt  is  bigger  than.... 

Can  Mr.  Mugs  run  faster  than . . .  ? 

Pat  hit  the  ball  over  the  fence. 

Did  you  ever  hit  a. . .? 

What  can  you  see  on  the  other  side  of  the  fence? 

A  fast  ball  is  hard  to.... 

Make  sentence  strips  for  the  following  incomplete  sentences  and  questions,  and  have 
available  a  period  card,  a  question  mark  card,  and  about  a  dozen  blank  cards  of  word-card  size. 

Here  comes  a  ball  for 

What  can  you  play  on 

Is  it  fun  to 

It  looks  like  a  good 

Place  the  first  incomplete  sentence  in  the  pocket  chart.  As  the  children  read  silently,  sweep 
your  hand  from  left  to  right  under  the  sentence  and  read  it  aloud,  ending  with  an  unfinished 
inflection  of  the  voice. 

“Is  this  finished?  Why  not?” 

“No,  it  isn’t  finished  because  it  doesn't  tell  who  the  ball  is  for.  It  doesn’t  tell  the  whole  thing. 
Who  will  tell  us  a  word  that  might  finish  it?” 

“Pat?  Let’s  put  Pat  in  the  sentence.”  Print  Pat  on  a  blank  word  card  and  ask  the  child  who 
suggested  the  word  to  put  it  in  the  pocket  chart  at  the  end  of  the  sentence. 

Sweep  your  hand  under  the  sentence  and  read  it  aloud,  ending  with  a  finished  inflection.  “Is 
the  sentence  finished  now?  Does  it  make  sense?  Yes,  it  is  finished  because  it  tells  us  who  the 
ball  is  for,  and  it  makes  sense  because  someone  might  give  Pat  a  ball  or  throw  one  to  her. 

“Does  this  sentence  ask  us  something  or  tell  us  something?  What  should  I  put  at  the  end,  to 
show  that  it  tells  us  something  and  that  it  is  finished?” 

Place  the  period  card  in  the  pocket  chart  at  the  end  of  the  sentence. 

Elicit  two  or  three  other  words  that  might  finish  the  sentence  and  make  sense;  for  example, 
Jan,  Curt,  Mommy,  etc.  Follow  the  same  procedure  in  determining  whether  the  sentence  is 
finished  and  makes  sense. 

Place  the  cards  for  the  various  words  that  have  been  suggested  in  the  pocket  chart  again,  in 
turn,  and  have  the  sentence  read  each  time. 

“We  used  a  different  word  to  finish  the  sentence  each  time  and  they  all  make  sense." 

Follow  the  same  procedure  with  the  other  sentence  and  questions. 

Encourage  the  pupils  to  compose  sentences  and  questions  of  their  own.  If  necessary,  help 
them  with  directions  such  as: 

“Rosa,  tell  us  something  about  your  favorite  game.” 

“Mario,  ask  us  something  about  a  game  you  like.” 
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Changing  the 
meaning  of 
a  sentence  by 
substituting  or 
adding  words 


Noting  the 
use  of  the 
comma  and  the 
exclamation  mark 


Using  left-right 
progression 


Using  verb  forms 
with  s 


As  each  sentence  or  question  is  given,  have  the  group  decide  if  it  is  finished  and  makes 
sense. 

Place  the  word  cards  in  the  upper  portion  of  the  pocket  holder.  Then  build  the  following 
sentence  in  the  lower  portion,  or  on  the  chalk  ledge,  and  have  it  read:  Mr.  Mugs  can  run. 

Remove  run  and  ask  the  children  if  they  can  find  other  words  in  the  pocket  chart  that  could  be 
used  to  change  the  meaning  of  the  sentence.  Help  them  build: 

Mr.  Mugs  can  jump. 

Mr.  Mugs  can  play. 

Mr.  Mugs  can  play  ball. 

Again  place  the  word  cards  in  the  pocket  file.  Then  build:  Jan  can  hit  the  ball. 

Have  this  sentence  read.  Then  ask  the  children  if  they  can  find  a  word  that  will  tell  something 
about  the  ball.  Help  them  build:  Jan  can  hit  the  fast  ball. 

Have  this  sentence  read.  Then  remove  the  word  hit  and  ask  the  children  to  find  a  word  that 
could  be  put  in  its  place.  Help  them  build:  Jan  can  get  the  fast  ball. 

Have  this  sentence  read  and  discuss  how  the  meaning  has  been  changed.  Suggest  that  they 
add  the  words  see  and  Pat  to  the  sentence,  to  build:  Jan  can  see  Pat  get  the  fastball.  Discuss 
this  further  change  in  meaning. 

In  a  similar  manner,  help  the  children  to  build  the  following  sentences: 

I  can  sing. 

I  can  sing  for  Mommy. 

Daddy  and  I  can  sing  for  Mommy. 

Daddy  and  I  can  sing  and  play  for  Mommy. 

Punctuation 

Direct  the  pupils  to  open  their  readers  to  page  50  and  read  the  sentences  on  the  page. 

“Look  at  the  first  line.  What  little  mark  do  you  see  in  the  first  part  of  this  line? 

“That’s  right.  It’s  a  comma.  What  does  the  comma  tell  us  to  do? 

“Yes,  it  tells  us  to  make  a  little  pause,  to  help  make  the  meaning  clear. 

“Look  at  the  end  of  the  first  line.  What  do  you  see  there? 

“Yes,  it's  an  exclamation  mark.  What  does  it  tell  us  about  the  way  Pat  feels?”  Elicit  that  Pat  is 
excited  about  the  game  and  anxious  to  get  on  with  it. 

“What  is  the  exclamation  mark  a  signal  for  us  to  do? 

“That’s  right.  It  tells  us  to  read  the  sentence  making  our  voice  show  that  Pat  is  excited. 

“Now,  who  will  read  the  whole  line  for  us?  Don’t  forget  to  do  what  the  comma  and  the 
exclamation  marks  tell  you  to  do." 

Let  several  pupils  read  the  line,  as  the  others  listen  to  evaluate  their  performance. 

Work  in  the  same  manner  with  the  last  line  on  page  52,  the  first  line  on  page  53,  and  the 
complete  text  on  page  55. 


Alphabet  Skills 

Print  the  following  pairs  of  columns  on  the  board.  Ask  pupils  to  draw  a  line  between  each 
capitalized  form  and  its  small-letterform. 


And 

house 

Hit 

in 

Pat 

and 

In 

hit 

House 

pat 

Hi 

raccoon 

Oh 

hi 

Raccoon 

sing 

Go 

go 

Sing 

oh 

Skills  Involved  in  Other  Strands  of  the  Lesson 

Left-right  progression  in  reading  is  indicated  in  “Sentence  Awareness”  above. 

Periods  and  question  marks  are  used  in  “Sentence  Awareness”  above.  Periods  are  used  in 
Initial  Writing:  Printing. 

.  Practice  in  using  verb  forms  with  s  is  given  in  Decoding  Skills:  Structural  Analysis. 
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INITIAL  WRITING 


PART  2 


Writing  My  Own  Reader 
Integrating 
speaking, 
writing, 
and  reading 
relationships: 
making 
vocabulary  charts 


Composing  the 
central  part 
of  a  picture 
story: 
telling  the 
story 


Objectives 

Rereading  and  building  stories  in  Writing  My  Own  Reader 
Expanding  vocabulary  by  means  of  word  banks 
Integrating  speaking,  writing,  and  reading  relationships 
Composing  the  central  part  of  a  picture  story;  telling  the  story 
Recognizing  and  printing  words  to  complete  sentences 

Materials  Needed 

Writing  My  Own  Reader 

Word  tickets  for  stories  in  Writing  My  Own  Reader 
Picture  sequences  as  described  in  Integrative  Options 
Duplicated  copies  of  the  worksheet  on  page  1 88 

Developing  Readiness  for  Creative  Writing 

Are  the  pupils  still  enjoying  rereading  and  building  stories  from  Writing  My  Own  Reader? 
Read  the  following  poem  to  the  children. 


Walking 

When  Daddy 
Walks 

With  Jean  and  me, 

We  have  a 
Lot  of  fun 
‘Cause  we  can’t 
Walk  as  fast 
As  he, 

Unless  we 
Skip  and 
Run. 

I  stretch, 

And  stretch 
My  legs  so  far, 

I  nearly  slip 
And  fall  — 

But  how 
Does  Daddy 
Take  such  steps? 

He  doesn’t  stretch 
At  all! 

Grace  Ellen  Glaubitz 

After  the  reading,  let  the  children  show  how  they  walk  when  they  are  with  someone  tall  like 
Daddy.  Encourage  them  to  suggest  other  ways  of  walking  —  with  someone  small,  when 
marching,  when  hurrying,  when  they  are  happy,  when  they  are  sad,  etc.  and  demonstrate 
their  suggestions.  At  the  same  time,  develop  a  vocabulary  chart. 

In  Integrative  Options:  Developing  Critical  Thinking  and  Creative  Expression,  the  pupils  are 
given  the  first  and  last  pictures  of  a  sequence  and  are  asked  to  draw  a  picture  showing  what 
happened  between  the  first  picture  and  the  last.  When  they  have  finished  drawing,  let  them  tell 
the  story  of  the  whole  sequence,  using  the  pictures  as  a  guide. 
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Printing 

Practicing  To  give  the  pupils  more  experience  in  selecting  the  correct  word  to  complete  a  sentence  and 

completing  printing  it  in  the  appropriate  place,  duplicate  and  distribute  copies  of  the  following  worksheet: 

sentences 

(Worksheet) 


hi 


hit 


I  can 


a  ball. 


pet 


get 


My 


likes  to  play. 


surprise 


pretty 


Jan  likes  a  _ 


frog 


run 


Mr.  Mugs  likes  to  _ 


Remind  the  pupils  that  there  should  be  a  finger-space  after  each  word,  and  a  period  at  the 
end  of  each  sentence. 

When  they  have  finished,  let  several  pupils  read  their  sentences  aloud  to  the  group. 

Practice  in  completing  sentences  is  provided  in  the  Spirit  Duplication  Masters /Self-Help 
Activities.  See  Independent  Activities. 

Reviewing  If  any  children  are  having  difficulty  printing  d  or  D,  review  the  formation  of  these  letters, 

printing  d,  d  following  the  procedure  outlined  on  pages  16-17. 


INDEPENDENT  ACTIVITIES 


PART  2 

Mr.  Mugs  Book 

Page  51.  Structural  Analysis.  Recognizing  words  formed  on  graphemic  bases,  using  picture 
clues.  Completing  crossword  puzzle. 

Spirit  Duplication  Masters/Seif-Help  Activities 

Page  42.  Phonemic  Analysis.  Circling  the  final  consonants  of  names  of  objects. 

Page  43.  Printing/Comprehension.  Selecting  the  correct  words  and  printing  to  complete  sen¬ 
tences. 

Page  44.  Printing/Comprehension.  Printing  the  correct  words  to  complete  sentences,  using 
picture  and  word  clues. 
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ALTERNATIVE  STRATEGIES 


PART  2 


Objectives 

Recognizing  words  with  inflectional  ending  s 

Recognizing  the  phoneme  /d/  in  the  final  position 

Recognizing  words  using  graphemic  bases;  realizing  that  words  formed  on  the  same 
graphemic  base  usually  rhyme 

Reading  Twins 

Decoding  Skills; 
Structural 
Analysis 

Objective 

Reviewing  words  with  the  inflectional  ending  s 

Number  of  Players 

One  or  two 

Materials  Needed 

An  envelope  containing  word  cards  for  love,  loves,  come,  comes,  like,  likes,  look,  looks,  play, 
plays,  run,  runs,  get,  gets,  sing,  sings,  hit,  hits,  sit,  sits 

Procedure 

All  the  cards  are  spread  out  in  random  order  face  up  and  are  then  sorted  into  two  categories 
—  hit,  hits. 

When  this  has  been  done,  Player  A  reads  the  cards  to  Player  B.  The  roles  are  then  reversed, 
and  Player  B  does  the  sorting  and  reading  for  Player  A. 

Snake-Word-0 

(Mr.  Mugs  Games) 

Decoding  Skills: 
Phonemic  Analysis 

Objective 

Reinforcing  auditory  perception  of  final  /d/ 

Number  of  Players 

Two  to  four 

Materials  Needed 

Snake-Word-0  board  (See  page  125) 

A  marker  for  each  player 

Procedure 

See  page  125. 

Rhyme  It 

Decoding  Skills: 
Structural 
Analysis 
and  Rhyme 

Objectives 

Practicing  reading  words  formed  on  graphemic  bases  an,  at,  et,  un,  og,  ump,  and,  it 

Noting  that  words  formed  on  the  same  graphemic  bases  usually  rhyme 

The  materials  and  procedure  for  this  game  are  described  in  Alternative  Strategies  for  the 
previous  lesson. 
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Play  Ball!  Part  3  Pages  56-59 


COMPREHENSION 

„ 

INTEGRATIVE  OPTIONS  DECODING  SKILLS 

Recalling  story  details 

Predicting  outcome 

Observing  picture  details 

Inferring  feelings  of  story  characters 
Formulating  questions 

Valuing  story  ending 

Making  and  supporting  judgments 

Drawing  conclusion 

Applying  story  ideas  to  personal 
experience 

Summarizing  story  parts 

Recognizing  and  identifying  main  ideas  of 
story  parts 

Classifying  — distinguishing  between  safe 
and  unsafe  activities 

Listening  for  specific  details 

Physical  Education  —  developing  a  sense  Recognizing  words  through  context  — 

of  co-ordination  and  rhythm  listening  and  reading;  discriminating 

Environmental  Studies:  Science  —  making  between  words  of  similar  configuration 

predictions  using  a  water  center  —  reading 

Books  —  reading  independently  Recognizing  new  words  —  we,  do 

Identifying  rhyming  words  in  rhyming 
couplets;  composing  rhyming  couplets 
Recognizing  and  identifying  the  phoneme- 
grapheme  correspondence  /w/w,  W 
Recognizing  and  identifying  the  phoneme- 
grapheme  correspondence  /ks/x  in  the 
final  position 

Recognizing  initial,  medial,  final  sounds 
in  words;  number  of  sounds  heard  in 
words 

Recognizing  words  using  graphemic  bases 
et,  it 

LANGUAGE  DEVELOPMENT 

INITIAL  WRITING  INDEPENDENT  ACTIVITIES 

Developing  sentence  awareness: 
discriminating  between  finished  and 
unfinished  sentences  and  questions; 
realizing  that  a  variety  of  words  may 
be  used  to  complete  sentences  and 
questions  —  listening  and  reading 
Formulating  sentences  and  questions 
Realizing  importance  of  word  order  in 
sentences 

Acquiring  awareness  of  run-over  sentences 
and  how  to  read  them 

Acquiring  awareness  of  abbreviations 
Recognizing  alphabetic  sequence 

Noting  capitalization  of  names 

Using  left-right  progression 

Using  possessive  forms  with  s 

Developing  readiness  for  creative  writing  Mr.  Mugs  Book:  pages  52,  53,  54,  55  — 

—  rereading  and  building  stories  from  developing  comprehension  of  main  idea 

Writing  My  Own  Reader  of  story;  classifying  situations; 

Integrating  speaking,  writing,  and  reading  classifying  related  words;  classifying 

relationships  —  making  vocabulary  words  under  headings 

charts  pages  56,  57,  58  —  practicing  phonemic 

Relating  personal  experiences  analysis  of  initial  consonants;  of 

Retelling  the  story  in  summarized  form  final  consonants 

Selecting  the  best  titles  Spirit  Duplication  Masters / Self-Help 

Listening  for  story  details  Activities:  page  45  —  practicing 

Recognizing  and  printing  correct  order  phonemic  analysis  of  \N,  w 

of  words  to  form  sentences  pages  46,  47  —  printing  sentences 

Reviewing  the  printing  of  l N,  w  and  X,  x  using  words  from  scrambled  sentences; 

completing  sentences  by  printing  the 
correct  word  using  picture  and  word 
clues 

ALTERNATIVE  STRATEGIES 

Literary  Appreciation*  Listening* 

Recognizing  and  identifying  the  phoneme- 
grapheme  correspondence  /w/w,  W 
Recognizing  words  using  graphemic  bases 
et,  it 

Recognizing  and  identifying  rhyming  words 

Relating  picture  and  story  Listening  attentively  in  discussions 

Inferring  feelings  of  story  characters  Listening  for  specific  details 

Valuing  story  ending  Listening  to  recognize  words  through 

Applying  story  ideas  to  personal  context 

experience  Listening  to  complete  rhyming  couplets 

Retelling  story  parts  —  summarizing  Listening  to  identify  the  phoneme- 

Reading  supplementary  books  grapheme  correspondence  /w/w,  W 

Perceiving  rhyme  in  couplets;  composing  Listening  to  identify  the  phoneme- 

rhyming  couplets  grapheme  correspondence  /ks/x  in  the 

final  position 

Listening  through  words  for  initial, 

medial,  and  final  sounds;  to  detect 
the  number  of  sounds 
Listening  to  develop  sentence  awareness; 
to  complete  sentences  and  questions 

♦Objectives  listed  in  these  areas  are  drawn  from  preceding  strands. 
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COMPREHENSION 


Objectives  —  Part  3 

Recalling  details 
Predicting  outcome 
Noting  sub-title 
Observing  picture  details 
Drawing  inferences 
Inferring  feelings 
Formulating  questions 
Valuing  story  ending 
Making  judgments 
Drawing  conclusion 

Applying  story  ideas  to  personal  experiences 
Summarizing  story  parts 

Recognizing  and  identifying  main  ideas  of  story  parts 
Classifying:  distinguishing  between  safe  and  unsafe  activities 
Listening  for  specific  details 


Pages 

56-59 


Recalling  details 
predicting 
outcome 

Noting  sub-title : 
observing 
picture  details 

Drawing 

inferences: 

inferring 

feelings 


Formulating 

questions 


PART  3 

Developing  Pupil  Inquiry 

“What  happened  after  Pat  hit  the  ball?  What  do  you  think  her  ball  might  have  hit?  What  do  you 
think  will  happen  next?  Let's  turn  to  Part  3  of  the  story  to  see  whether  you  are  right  and  to  see 
whether  we  can  find  the  answers  to  the  rest  of  our  questions  in  the  question  box."  (if  any) 

Have  the  children  note  the  sub-title  on  page  56  and  then  discuss  the  pictures  on  this  and  the 
pages  following. 

“What  is  happening?  What  did  Pat’s  ball  hit?  Were  you  right  about  what  happened?'' 

“Where  do  you  think  Pat  and  her  mother,  Curt,  Jan,  and  Mr.  Mugs  are  going?  Why  do  you 
think  they  are  going  there?  How  do  you  think  they  feel? 

Continue  on  page  57.  “What  is  happening?  Who  came  to  the  door?  Who  lives  in  this  house7 
Who  is  speaking?  What  do  you  think  she  is  saying?’ 

Turn  to  page  58.  “Where  are  Pat  and  the  others  going?  Why  do  you  think  they  are  going 

there?” 

Read  the  name  of  the  store  to  the  children.  Have  them  read  the  word  on  the  left-hand  door, 

and  elicit  what  the  word  on  the  right-hand  door  says. 

Continue  on  page  59.  “What  is  happening?  How  do  you  think  Pat  and  her  Mommy  feel  now7 

How  do  you  think  the  lady  feels?” 

Guide  the  group  in  posing  questions  for  the  reading  of  Part  3.  Prepare  a  separate  question 
box  for  this  part  of  the  story,  but  don’t  let  the  children  forget  any  unanswered  questions  in  the 
first  box.  Some  examples  of  questions  the  pupils  might  ask  at  this  point  are: 

What  does  Pat  say  when  she  sees  the  broken  window? 

What  does  she  say  to  the  lady  who  lives  in  that  house? 

What  do  Pat  and  her  Mommy  buy  at  the  hardware  store? 

What  does  the  lady  say  when  her  window  is  fixed? 

“Now  see  whether  you  can  find  the  answers  to  your  questions  by  reading  the  last  part  of  the 
story.” 


Valuing 
story  ending 

Recalling  and 
discussing 
details: 
verifying: 
inferring 


Developing  Pupil  Response 

Have  the  pupils  read  Part  3  silently.  Then  ask: 

“Did  you  like  the  way  the  story  ended?  Was  it  a  happy  ending?  Why  do  you  think  as  you  do7 
“Did  you  find  the  answers  to  your  questions?  Were  you  right  about  your  ideas?'' 

Let  the  pupils  tell  the  answers  they  found  in  their  own  words  and  verify  them  by  reading  aloud 
the  appropriate  parts  of  the  text.  Discuss  what  Pat  and  her  mother  bought  at  the  hardware  store 
and  the  purpose  of  each  item. 
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Making  judgment 
Inferring 


Valuing 


Inferring  feelings 

Drawing 

inferences 


Valuing; 
making  judgment 

Drawing  a 
conclusion 

Applying  story 
ideas  to  personal 
experiences 


Valuing; 
making  and 
supporting 
judgments 


Summarizing; 
retelling  the 
story 

Recognizing  and 
identifying 
main  ideas 


Have  the  children  check  off  all  answered  and  verified  questions  in  the  question  boxes.  If  there 
are  any  questions  that  cannot  be  answered  in  the  story  text  or  illustrations,  encourage  the 
children  to  tell  what  they  think  the  answers  might  be  and  give  reasons  why  they  think  as  they  do. 

Synthesizing  —  Parts  1,  2,  and  3 

There  are  probably  more  questions  listed  below  than  you  will  want  to  discuss  with  the  group. 
Do  not  continue  the  discussion  so  long  that  the  children  begin  to  lose  interest.  You  may  wish  to 
talk  about  only  five  or  six  questions;  or  you  may  find  that  the  children  are  absorbed  in  the  story, 
have  many  ideas  to  contribute,  and  you  can  cover  virtually  all  of  the  suggested  questions  and 
have  the  pupils  answer  with  interest. 

1 .  “Do  you  think  Pat,  Curt,  and  Jan  play  baseball  often?  Why,  or  why  not?” 

2.  “Why  do  you  think  Mr.  Mugs  stayed  with  the  children  as  they  played  ball  and  while  the 
broken  window  was  being  fixed?” 

3.  “Did  the  children  like  to  have  Mr.  Mugs  play  with  them?  Why  do  you  think  so?” 

4.  “What  are  some  reasons  why  the  park  was  a  good  place  to  play  baseball?  What  is  one 
reason  why  the  part  of  the  park  where  the  children  played  was  not  a  good  place?” 

5.  “How  did  the  children  feel  during  their  game  of  baseball?  How  do  you  know?” 

6.  “Why  do  you  think  Mrs.  Green  wasn’t  angry  with  Pat  because  she  broke  the  window?” 

7.  “Whose  idea  do  you  think  it  was  to  fix  Mrs.  Green’s  window?” 

8.  “Who  do  you  think  did  the  most  work  in  fixing  the  window?  Who  helped?  Why  do  you  think 
Pat's  Mommy  did  most  of  the  work?” 

9.  “Did  Pat  and  her  Mommy  do  the  right  thing  in  fixing  the  window  for  Mrs.  Green?  Why?” 

10.  “Do  you  suppose  Pat  and  her  friends  will  play  baseball  again  in  the  park?  How  might  they 
change  the  way  they  play  the  next  time?” 

1 1 .  “Do  you  like  to  play  baseball  with  your  friends?  Does  your  dog,  or  a  dog  that  you  know, 
play  with  you?  Tell  us  about  it.” 

12.  “Have  you  ever  broken  something  by  accident?  What  did  you  do  to  fix  it?  Who  helped 
you?” 

1 3.  “Why  is  it  the  right  thing  to  do  to  try  to  fix  something  that  you  break  or  knock  over?” 

14.  “Do  you  think  Pat  should  pay  for  the  new  window  out  of  her  own  allowance?  Why,  or  why 
not?” 


Developing  Comprehension,  Research,  and  Study  Skills 

— Parts  1,2,  and  3 

Literal  Comprehension.  Have  the  pupils  try  to  retell  the  plot  of  each  part  of  the  story  in  two  or 
three  short  sentences  (one  summary  for  each  part).  Give  whatever  guidance  is  necessary.  At 
this  point  the  children  will  probably  need  considerable  help  in  making  good  summaries. 

Literal  and  Critical  Comprehension.  On  the  chalkboard,  print  the  following  three  main 
ideas  for  each  part  of  the  story.  Ask  the  children  to  read  the  three  phrases  each  time  and  tell 
which  one  gives  the  most  accurate  main  idea.  When  all  have  agreed  on  the  best  one,  let  the 
pupils  erase  the  two  unsuitable  ones. 

Part  1 

Something  Green 
Come  and  Play 
Pat  and  Curt 

Part  2 

Curt  Plays  Ball 

Mr.  Mugs  and  the  Frog 

Pat  Hits  Something 

Part  3 

Mrs.  Green’s  Window 
Mrs.  Green  Plays  Ball 
Mrs.  Green  and  Mr.  Mugs 

Additional  practice  in  recognizing  main  ideas  is  provided  in  the  Mr.  Mugs  Book.  See 
Independent  Activities. 
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Distinguishing 
between  safe 
and  unsafe 
activities 


Listening  for 
specific  details 


Critical  Thinking:  Classifying.  Do  the  following  exercise  orally. 

"Whenever  you  play  outdoors,  there  is  something  you  must  try  to  think  about  to  make  sure 
that  you  have  a  good  time  and  don't  hurt  yourself.  What  do  you  think  this  is?”  Elicit  that  the 
pupils  must  think  about  safety  when  they  play  outdoors. 

“I’m  going  to  tell  about  some  things  you  might  do  when  playing  outdoors.  Tell  me  which  ones 
are  safe  and  which  ones  are  not  safe.’’  Encourage  the  pupils  to  give  reasons  for  the  answers 
they  suggest. 

1 .  Look  both  ways  before  you  cross  the  street. 

2.  Play  ball  in  the  school  yard. 

3.  Run  across  the  street  without  looking  both  ways  and  all  around  you. 

4.  Ride  your  bicycle  without  holding  the  handlebars. 

5.  Never  go  into  the  street  from  between  parked  cars. 

6.  Climb  high  trees,  then  jump  down. 

7.  Skip  on  the  sidewalk. 

8.  Go  swimming  with  one  of  your  parents  or  another  grown-up. 

9.  Play  tag  in  the  middle  of  the  street. 

1 0.  Roller  skate  on  the  road. 

1 1 .  Fasten  your  seat  belt  when  you  are  in  a  car. 

12.  Be  home  before  dark. 

Further  classification  activities  are  given  in  the  Mr.  Mugs  Book  under  Independent  Activities . 

Listening.  Here  is  a  test  to  reveal  the  quantity  and  quality  of  the  children’s  listening.  Ask  the 
group  to  listen  carefully  as  you  tell  a  short  story. 

Betty  went  into  the  store  with  her  mother.  She  saw  the  white  skates  next  to  the 
sweaters.  She  would  be  seven  years  old  on  Wednesday.  How  she  would  love  those 
skates  for  her  birthday. 

After  you  finish  reading,  ask  these  questions: 

1 .  "What  was  the  girl’s  name?’’ 

2.  "How  old  was  she?" 

3.  "What  did  she  see  in  the  store?" 

4.  "What  were  the  skates  next  to?” 

5.  "When  would  her  birthday  be?" 

6.  "How  old  would  she  be  on  her  birthday?" 

7.  "Was  she  alone  in  the  store?  Who  was  with  her?' 

8.  "What  did  she  want  for  her  birthday?" 


INTEGRATIVE  OPTIONS 


Physical 

Education 

Physical 

Education 

Environmental 

Studies: 

Science 


PART  3 

Playing  a  Game.  Take  the  children  to  the  gym  or  other  playing  area  and  let  them  enjoy  a 
game  of  Dodge  Ball. 

Developing  a  Sense  of  Co-ordination  and  Rhythm.  Have  the  children  bounce  a  ball  to  the 
rhythm  as  you  beat  on  a  drum. 

Water  Center:  Making  Predictions.  Use  a  container  big  enough  to  accommodate  different 
sizes  of  balls,  to  determine  whether  the  balls  will  sink  or  float.  Have  on  hand  a  variety  of  balls, 
such  as  a  tennis  ball,  a  volley  ball,  a  golf  ball,  a  ping  pong  ball,  an  India  rubber  ball,  a  sponge 
ball,  a  soccer  ball,  etc. 

Fill  the  container  with  water  and  display  each  ball  in  turn.  Have  the  pupils  predict  each  time 
whether  the  ball  will  sink  or  float.  Then  put  the  ball  in  the  water  to  determine  whether  or  not  the 
predictions  were  correct. 
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DECODING  SKILLS 


PART  3 


Objectives 

Recognizing  words  through  context  (listening) 

Recognizing  words  through  context;  discriminating  between  words  of  similar  configuration 
(reading) 

Recognizing  new  words  we  and  do 

Identifying  rhyming  words  in  rhyming  couplets;  composing  rhyming  couplets 

Recognizing  and  identifying  the  phoneme-grapheme  correspondence  /w/w,  W 

Recognizing  and  identifying  the  phoneme-grapheme  correspondence  /ks/x  in  final  position 

Recognizing  initial,  medial,  and  final  sounds  in  words 

Recognizing  the  number  of  sounds  heard  in  words 

Recognizing  possessive  forms  with ’s 

Recognizing  words  using  graphemic  bases 

Materials  Needed 

Sentence  strips  and  word  cards  (See  page  1 95) 

Cards  for  Yes  and  No 

My  Sound  and  Letter  Book 

Catalogues  and  magazines,  scissors  and  paste 

Lines  on  the  board  for  chalkboard  dictation 

Sheets  of  paper  lined  for  printing 

Sentence  strips  and 's  cards  (See  page  1 98) 

Cards  for  graphemic  bases  it  and  et,  and  letter  cards  for  b,  h,  j,  s,  v,  w,  y 
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Using  context 
clues  to  complete 
sentences 
(listening) 


Using  context 
clues  to  complete 
sentences: 
discriminating 
between  words 
of  similar 
configuration 
(reading) 


Working  with  new 
words  we  and  do 


Listening  to 
complete  rhyming 
couplets: 
composing 
rhyming  couplets 


Recognizing  and 
identifying  the 
phoneme-grapheme 
correspondence 
Iwlw,  W 

Key  Word:  window 


Word  Meaning 

Say  the  following  sentences,  one  at  a  time,  making  a  marked  pause  where  the  word  has  been 
left  out  each  time.  Elicit  from  the  children  a  word  to  complete  each  sentence.  When  a  word  has 
been  suggested,  repeat  the  sentence  with  the  word  in  it.  Have  the  pupils  determine  whether  or 
not  the  word  makes  sense  in  the  sentence  and  explain  why. 

A  fast  ball  can _ a  window. 

What  can  you _ to  fix  a  broken  window? 

Mrs.  Green  was _ that  the  window  was  fixed. 

Never  play  ball  close  to  the _ 

Mrs.  Green  has  two _ 

Never  throw  the _ after  you  hit  the  ball. 

Curt  wants  to  be  a  Big  League _ when  he  grows  up. 

Make  sentence  strips  for  the  following  incomplete  sentences  and  cards  for  the  words  to  be 
considered  each  time. 

I  like  to  something  for  Mommy.  go  do 

Can  you  get  ball,  Pat?  thank  this 

Oh,  oh!  The  ball  Mrs.  White.  hat  hit 

Can  play  ball  here?  we  see 

,  Pat.  Come  and  play  ball.  Hit  Hi 

Place  the  first  sentence  strip  in  the  pocket  chart  and  ask  the  children  to  read  it  to  themselves. 
Then  hold  up  the  word  cards  for  go  and  do  and  have  the  pupils  decide  which  word  belongs  in  the 
sentence.  Ask  two  or  three  children  to  explain  the  reason  for  the  choice.  The  reason  may  simply 
be  that  the  chosen  word  “sounds  right"  or  “makes  sense."  Have  a  child  place  the  word  card  in 
the  pocket  chart  in  the  space  indicated  in  the  sentence,  and  let  the  group  read  the  completed 
sentence  to  be  sure  the  right  word  has  been  chosen. 

Proceed  in  the  same  manner  with  the  other  sentence  strips. 

The  foregoing  exercise  should  be  sufficient  to  check  the  pupils'  understanding  and 
recognition  of  the  new  words  we  and  do. 


Perceiving  Rhyme 

Read  the  following  couplets  to  the  children  and  have  them  supply  a  rhyming  word  for  the 
second  line  each  time. 

Playing  ball  is  lots  of  fun 

Especially  when  you  hit  a  home _ 

When  I  have  candies  my  pets  come 
To  see  if  I  will  give  them _ 

Thank  you,  Daddy,  for  my  ball. 

It’s  what  I  wanted  most  of _ 


Phonemic  Analysis 

Step  1:  Hearing,  (a)  Say  the  following  words:  window,  we,  wait.  Have  the  pupils  observe  that 
they  sound  alike  at  the  beginning.  Elicit  other  words  that  begin  with  the  same  sound. 

(b)  Read  sentences  similar  to  the  following  and  have  the  pupils  listen  for  words  beginning  like 
window. 

If  you  wait,  I’ll  walk  with  you. 

The  wee  bee  went  out  the  window. 

Willie  has  a  new  wagon. 

In  winter  the  wind  blows  hard. 

I  washed  my  dress  in  warm  water. 
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Direct  the  pupils  to  supply  the  missing  word  in  each  of  the  following  sentences.  All  the  missing 
words  must  begin  like  window.  Suggested  answers  are  indicated.  Accept  any  correct 
responses. 

The  children  went  for  a - (walk) 

Mommy  does  the _ on  Monday,  (wash,  washing) 

A  spider  spins  a - (web) 

The  sun  makes  it  very - (warm) 

I  like  to  make  a _ .  (wish) 

On  Hallowe’en  I  saw  a _ (witch) 

(c)  Say  a  number  of  words,  some  beginning  with  w  and  some  beginning  with  other  letters. 
Have  the  pupils  distinguish  which  words  begin  like  window:  wink,  wood,  vote;  more,  wet, 
wonder;  etc. 

Step  2:  Saying.  Say  some  words  beginning  like  window.  Have  the  pupils  watch  your  mouth 
closely  as  you  pronounce  the  initial  consonant.  They  should  note  that  you  draw  your  lips 
together.  Pronounce  words  beginning  with  w  and  have  the  pupils  say  them  after  you.  Check  to 
be  sure  each  pupil  is  producing  the  initial  sound  correctly. 

Step  3;  Seeing.  Call  upon  pupils  whose  names  begin  with  w  to  stand  in  turn  and  tell  their 
names.  As  the  names  are  given,  print  them  in  a  column  on  the  board.  If  there  are  not  enough 
names  for  purposes  of  comparison,  have  the  pupils  suggest  a  few  and  add  them  to  the  list. 

Wilma 

Walter 

William 

Wanda 

Have  the  pupils  notice  that  these  names  all  look  alike  at  the  beginning.  Recall  that  they  all 
start  with  a  capital  letter  because  they  are  the  names  of  people. 

Print  in  another  column  on  the  board,  saying  each  word  as  you  print  it: 

window 

we 

wait 

work 

Lead  the  pupils  to  see  that  these  words  all  look  alike  at  the  beginning. 

To  check  discrimination  of  initial  w,  place  the  following  words  on  the  chalkboard,  saying  each 
word  for  the  pupils  as  you  print  it. 


will 

visit 

van 

walk 

met 

work 

web 

mud 

Give  each  child  a  Yes  card  and  a  No  card.  Tell  the  pupils  that  you  are  going  to  point  to  each 
word  on  the  board  in  turn.  If  the  word  begins  with  w,  they  are  to  hold  up  their  Yes  cards.  If  the 
word  does  not  begin  with  w,  they  are  to  hold  up  their  No  cards. 


Adding  to 
My  Sound  and 
Letter  Book 


Taking 
chalkboard 
dictation: 
listening 
and  printing 


Step  4:  Printing.  See  Initial  Writing:  Printing  on  pages  16-17. 

w  W 

Let  the  pupils  devote  two  pages  to  the  consonant  w.  Have  them  cut  pictures  from  catalogues 
or  magazines  and  paste  them  into  the  book,  or  they  may  draw  pictures  if  they  prefer.  Remind 
them  that  the  name  of  each  pictured  object  must  begin  like  window.  Have  them  print  the  letter 
under  each  picture,  using  capital  W  under  some  pictures  and  small  w  under  others. 

Following  the  procedure  outlined  on  page  1 1 ,  dictate  the  following  words  and  have  the  pupils 
print  the  first  letter  of  each  one  on  the  board  or  on  lined  sheets  of  paper  at  their  seats.  Don’t 
forget  the  reinforcement  activities  of  circling  and  erasing  or  crossing  out  in  response  to  other 
dictated  words  beginning  with  the  same  consonants. 

The  following  sentences  may  be  used  to  present  the  words: 
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Group  1 


Recognizing  and 
identifying  the 
phoneme-grapheme 
correspondence 
/ks  /x  in  the 
final  position 


Daddy  put  the  car  in  the  garage  —  garage. 

I  try  to  keep  my  room  neat  and  clean  —  neat. 

The  magician  made  the  rabbit  vanish  —  vanish. 

Thank  you  for  helping  me  —  you. 

Mommy  bought  Jan  a  red  dress  —  bought. 

Curt  likes  to  ski  and  toboggan  in  winter  —  winter. 

Group  2 

I  like  vanilla  ice  cream  with  chocolate  sauce  —  vanilla. 

Martine  has  never  been  on  a  train  —  never. 

Justin  can  wiggle  his  loose  tooth  —  wiggle. 

Mommy  likes  to  play  bingo  —  bingo. 

Elizabeth’s  daddy  works  at  a  gas  station  —  gas. 

I  can  yell  louder  than  you  can  —  yell. 

Group  3 

Wave  good-bye  to  Grandpa  and  Grandma  —  wave. 

What  is  your  favorite  vegetable  —  vegetable? 

Baby  has  grown  too  big  for  his  crib  —  big. 

Paul  helped  his  dad  put  the  garbage  out  —  garbage. 

I  wanted  some  chips  but  Mommy  said  no  —  no. 

Did  you  hear  that  cat  yowling  last  night  —  yowling? 

Group  4 

Are  you  going  to  have  a  birthday  party  —  birthday? 

I  like  the  velvet  collar  on  that  coat  —  velvet. 

Put  your  hand  over  your  mouth  when  you  yawn  —  yawn. 

A  healthy  dog’s  nose  is  cold  and  wet  —  nose. 

Mommy  has  a  blue  silk  evening  gown  —  gown. 

We  wish  we  had  a  dog  like  Mr.  Mugs  —  wish. 

In  Alternative  Strategies  additional  activities  reinforcing  auditory  and  visual  discrimination  of 
/w/w,  W  are  included  in  "Build  a  Puzzle’’  and  “  ‘W’  Box." 

Further  practice  in  auditory  and  visual  discrimination  of  /w/w,  W  is  provided  in  the  Spirit 
Duplication  Masters  /Self-Help  Activities  and  Mr.  Mugs  Book.  See  Independent  Activities. 

Step  1:  Hearing,  (a)  Print  the  word  six  on  the  board  and  have  it  pronounced  two  or  three 
times.  Have  the  letter  x  at  the  end  identified  and  lead  the  pupils  to  realize  that  x  represents  not 
just  one  sound  but  two  sounds  —  the  sound  represented  by  c  and  the  sound  represented  by  s. 
Pronounce  six  again,  as  the  pupils  listen  to  the  final  sounds. 

Then  say  box,  fix,  tax,  wax,  fox,  making  sure  the  final  sounds  in  each  word  can  be  clearly 
heard. 

“Did  everyone  hear  the  sounds  that  x  stands  for  at  the  end  of  these  words?" 

(b)  Say  groups  of  three  words,  two  of  which  end  in  x  and  one  that  ends  with  another 
consonant.  Have  the  pupils  listen  to  detect  which  words  end  like  six:  box,  axe,  wish;  last,  ox, 
lynx;  jinx,  sings,  vex;  etc. 

Repeat  with  similar  groups  of  words  until  you  are  sure  the  children  are  able  to  distinguish  the 
final  sounds  represented  by  x. 

Step  2:  Saying.  Say  a  number  of  words  ending  in  x  and  have  the  pupils  repeat  them  after  you. 
Ask  the  pupils  to  suggest  other  words  that  end  like  six. 

Step  Three:  Seeing.  Print  the  following  words  on  the  chalkboard  in  a  column.  As  you  print 
each  word,  pronounce  it  for  the  pupils. 

six 

box 

vex 

tax 
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Listening 
through  words 
for  initial, 
medial,  and 
final  sounds 


Listening 
through  words 
to  detect  the 
number  of  sounds 


Reviewing 
possessive  forms 
adding 's 


Recognizing 
words  using 
graphemic  bases 


Call  upon  a  pupil  to  read  the  words  aloud  as  the  others  listen  forthe  final  sounds  heard  in  each 
one.  Lead  the  pupils  to  see  that  these  words  all  sound  alike  at  the  end. 

Call  attention  to  the  final  letter  in  each  word  and  have  the  pupils  realize  that  these  words  all 
look  alike  at  the  end.  Elicit  that  the  final  letter  in  each  word  is  x. 

Step  Four:  Using.  Explain  to  the  pupils  that  we  can  sometimes  make  new  words  by  changing 
the  last  letter  of  a  word  we  know  to  x.  Have  the  children  make  the  following  changes: 

fit  —  fix  on  —  ox  tan  —  tax 

Further  practice  in  identifying  the  phoneme-grapheme  correspondence  /ks/x  in  the  final 
position  is  provided  in  the  Mr.  Mugs  Book. 

Have  the  pupils  listen  to  the  following  groups  of  words  and  tell  where  the  designated  sound  is 
heard  each  time. 

/w/  water,  towel,  forward,  wilted,  wash 
/ks/  oxygen,  fox,  axle,  exit,  tax 
/y/  yeast,  you,  lawyer,  yesterday,  schoolyard 
/m/  plum,  hammer,  stem,  maple,  camera 
/b/  butter,  table,  jab,  labor,  bother 

Say  the  following  words  and  ask  the  pupils  to  hold  up  three  fingers  if  they  hear  three  sounds  in 
a  word,  two  fingers  if  they  hear  two  sounds,  and  one  finger  if  they  hear  one  sound. 

run  in  oh  look  come 

wet  I  is  for  on 


Structural  Analysis 


Make  the  following  sentence  strips  and 's  cards. 

We  like  to  play  at  Pat  house. 

Mommy  hat  is  on  the 

Mr.  Mugs  is  on  Curt 

The  frog  can  jump  on  Mrs.  White  hand. 

Do  you  like  Jan  turtle? 

This  is  the  dog  ball. 

Place  the  sentence  strips  in  the  pocket  chart,  one  at  a  time,  and  ask  a  child  to  put  an 's  card 
after  the  underlined  word  each  time,  to  show  that  something  belongs  to  somebody  or 
something.  Have  the  sentence  read,  and  ask  the  pupils  to  identify  what  belongs  to  the  person  or 
animal  indicated. 


Pocket  Chart  Procedure 

Make  cards  for  the  graphemic  bases  it  and  et,  and  the  necessary  letter  cards.  Then  follow  the 
procedure  given  on  page  1 2. 

it  j  et 

h  b 

s  y 

b  v 

w  w 

Chalkboard  Procedure 

List  the  above  columns  of  words  on  the  chalkboard  and  follow  the  procedure  given  on  page  1 3. 
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Reading 
in  context 
words  formed  on 
graphemic  bases 


Print  the  following  sentences  on  the  chalkboard: 

The  frog  sat  on  the  wet  sand. 

Here  comes  the  vet  in  a  green  van. 

Do  you  like  the  green  band  on  my  white  hat? 

We  can  sit  here  in  the  sun. 

Curt  and  I  bet  we  can  jump  on  the  log. 

Do  you  see  the  raccoon  yet? 

This  man  is  a  wit. 

Point  to  the  sentences  in  random  order  and  call  upon  a  pupil  to  read  the  indicated  sentence 
each  time.  Continue  until  every  child  in  the  group  has  had  an  opportunity  to  read  at  least  one 
sentence.  (It  may  be  necessary  to  explain  wit  in  the  last  sentence.) 

In  Alternative  Strategies,  additional  practice  in  reading  and  recognizing  words  formed  on 
graphemic  bases  is  given  in  "Word  Families. 


LANGUAGE  DEVELOPMENT 

PART  3 


Discriminating 
between  finished 
and  unfinished 
sentences  and 
questions ; 
completing 
sentences  and 
questions 
using  a  variety 
of  words 
(listening) 


Objectives 

Discriminating  between  finished  and  unfinished  sentences  and  questions;  realizing  that  a 
variety  of  words  may  be  used  to  complete  sentences  and  questions  (listening) 
Discriminating  between  finished  and  unfinished  sentences  and  questions;  realizing  that  a 
variety  of  words  may  be  used  to  complete  sentences  and  questions  (reading) 

Formulating  sentences  and  questions 
Realizing  the  importance  of  word  order  in  sentences 
Acquiring  awareness  of  run-over  sentences  and  how  to  read  them 
Acquiring  awareness  of  abbreviations 

Recognizing  alphabetic  sequence  (Supplying  two  missing  letters) 

Materials  Needed 

Sentence  strips  (See  page  200) 

12  blank  word  cards 
A  period  card  and  a  question  mark  card 

Cards  for  my,  for,  Thank,  window,  you,  what,  hit,  See,  ball,  the,  fix,  We,  can,  I,  this,  get 
The  readers 

A  set  of  letter  cards  in  capitalized  and  small-letterforms 

Sentence  Awareness 

Recall  that  when  we  tell  or  ask  someone  something,  we  must  be  sure  to  tell  or  ask  the  whole 
thing,  so  that  the  other  person  will  know  what  we  mean. 

Read  the  following  sentences  and  questions  to  the  pupils,  one  at  a  time,  indicating  by  voice 
intonation  whether  each  one  is  finished  or  not  finished.  Have  the  pupils  determine  in  each  case 
whether  the  sentence  or  question  is  finished  or  unfinished.  Elicit  words  from  the  children  to 
complete  the  unfinished  ones.  Use  a  number  of  their  suggestions  each  time,  to  reinforce  the 
understanding  that  a  variety  of  words  may  often  be  used  to  complete  sentences  or  questions 
correctly. 


Pat’s  mommy  knows  how  to . . . 

What  could  Mr.  Mugs  do  to  help  fix  the  window? 

They  all  went  shopping  in  the  hardware  store. 

If  you  break  something  you  should . . . 

Might  Pat  and  Curt  and  Jan  ask  Mrs.  Green's  children  to . . .? 
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Discriminating 
between  finished 
and  unfinished 
sentences  and 
questions; 
completing 
sentences  and 
questions  using 
a  variety  of 
words 
(reading) 


Arranging  words 
in  the  correct 
order  to  form 
sentences 


Make  sentence  strips  for  the  following  incomplete  sentences  and  questions,  and  have 
available  a  period  card,  a  question  mark  card,  and  about  a  dozen  blank  cards  of  word-card  size. 


What  can  we 
Do  you  like  to 
We  can  go  to 
The  ball  hit  Pat’s 

Place  the  first  incomplete  sentence  in  the  pocket  chart.  As  the  children  read  silently,  sweep 
your  hand  from  left  to  right  under  the  sentence  and  read  it  aloud,  ending  with  an  unfinished 
inflection  of  the  voice. 

‘‘Is  this  finished?  Why  not?” 

‘‘No,  it  isn’t  finished  because  it  doesn’t  tell  the  whole  thing.  It  doesn’t  tell  what  we  want  to  ask. 
Who  will  give  us  a  word  that  might  finish  it? 

“Do?  Let’s  put  do  in  the  sentence.”  Print  do  on  a  blank  word  card  and  ask  the  child  who 
suggested  the  word  to  put  it  in  the  pocket  chart  at  the  end  of  the  sentence. 

Sweep  your  hand  under  the  sentence  and  read  it  aloud,  ending  with  a  finished  inflection.  “Is  it 
finished  now?  Does  it  make  sense?  Yes,  it  is  finished  because  it  asks  what  we  wanted  to  ask, 
and  it  makes  sense  because  that  is  a  question  we  might  really  ask  sometimes. 

“This  sentence  asks  something.  What  should  I  put  at  the  end,  to  show  that  it  asks  something 
and  that  it  is  finished?” 

Put  the  question  mark  at  the  end  of  the  sentence. 

Elicit  two  or  three  other  words  that  might  finish  the  sentence  and  make  sense;  for  example, 
play,  see,  hear,  etc.  Follow  the  same  procedure  in  determining  whetherthe  sentence  is  finished 
and  makes  sense.  (If  the  children  suggest  more  than  one  word  to  complete  a  sentence,  such  as 
get  for  Mommy,  by  all  means  add  them  all  to  the  end  of  the  sentence.) 

Place  the  cards  for  the  various  words  that  have  been  suggested  in  the  pocket  chart  again,  in 
turn,  and  have  the  sentence  read  each  time. 

“We  used  different  words  to  finish  the  sentence  each  time  and  they  all  make  sense. 

Remind  the  pupils  that  if  the  words  are  not  in  the  right  order  in  a  sentence,  the  sentence  will 
not  tell  what  you  want  it  to  tell. 

“When  we  are  speaking  or  writing  sentences,  we  must  be  sure  we  put  in  all  the  words  we 
need  to  tell  the  whole  thing,  and  we  must  be  sure  to  put  the  words  in  the  right  order.” 

“Suppose  I  wanted  to  write  Thank  you  for  my  window.’  I  would  need  to  use  the  words  thank, 
you,  for,  my,  window.  Now  what  would  happen  if  I  didn’t  put  the  words  in  the  right  order?  Look. 

Build  in  the  pocket  chart: 

my  for  Thank  window  you. 

Ask  a  pupil  to  read  the  words  aloud.  “Does  that  say  what  I  wanted  to  write?  Why  not?” 

“No,  it  doesn’t  say  what  I  wanted  to  write  because  the  words  are  not  in  the  right  order.  The 
sentence  doesn’t  make  sense  that  way. 

“Who  will  tell  me  the  words  in  the  right  order?" 

As  a  pupil  gives  you  the  words,  rearrange  the  cards  in  the  pocket  chart. 

Thank  you  for  my  window. 

Have  the  sentence  read  and  ask:  “Is  it  right  now?  Yes,  it  makes  sense  now  and  says  what  I 
wanted  to  write.  It  uses  the  same  words  as  the  other  sentence,  but  it  puts  them  in  the  right 
order.” 

In  a  similar  manner,  build  the  following  in  the  pocket  chart,  one  at  a  time,  and  then  rearrange 
the  cards  as  the  children  give  you  the  words  in  the  correct  order. 

what  hit  See  ball  the. 

fix  We  it  can. 

I  this  get  can. 

Additional  practice  in  arranging  words  in  the  correct  order  to  form  sentences  is  given  in  the 
Spirit  Duplication  Masters /Self-Help  Activities. 
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Learning  to  read 
run -over 
sentences 


Developing 
awareness  of 
abbreviations 


Draw  a  large  rectangle  on  the  chalkboard  and  explain  to  the  pupils:  Tm  going  to  pretend  that 
this  is  a  piece  of  paper  that  I  want  to  write  some  sentences  on.  Here's  the  first  one." 

Print  in  the  rectangle,  saying  each  word  as  you  print  it: 

Pat  hit  a  fast  ball. 

‘‘Now,  here's  another  sentence.”  Print  the  following  part-sentence  in  the  rectangle  directly 
below  the  first  sentence,  saying  each  word  as  you  print  it.  Make  sure  the  part-sentence  fills  the 
line,  and  say  the  last  word  with  an  unfinished  inflection: 

Pat’s  fast  ball  hit 

‘‘Oh,  oh!  I’ve  come  to  the  end  of  the  line  and  I  haven’t  finished  my  sentence.  What  do  you  think 
I  should  do?  Where  should  I  put  the  rest  of  my  sentence?” 

When  someone  suggests  that  the  rest  of  the  sentence  should  go  on  the  next  line,  say:  ‘‘That’s 
right!  When  we  are  writing  something,  if  we  come  to  the  end  of  the  line  before  a  sentence  is 
finished,  we  put  the  rest  of  the  sentence  on  the  next  line.  We  start  at  the  left  and  go  to  the  right.” 

Print  the  rest  of  the  sentence  below  the  first  part  to  produce: 

Pat  hit  a  fast  ball. 

Pat’s  fast  ball  hit 
a  window. 

(If  anyone  should,  by  chance,  ask  about  the  indention,  simply  say  that  we  usually  write  a 
run-over  line  this  way  to  show  that  it  is  a  run-over  line.  Do  not  bring  the  subject  up  unless  the 
children  do.) 

‘‘We  have  to  be  careful  when  we  read  a  sentence  that  goes  over  to  the  next  line.  We  mustn’t 
stop  at  the  end  of  the  line  and  make  the  first  part  of  the  sentence  sound  finished.” 

Read  the  run-over  sentence  for  the  children,  to  show  that  the  whole  sentence  is  read 
smoothly  as  a  unit.  Then  let  several  children  try  reading  the  two  sentences  aloud. 

For  additional  practice,  print  the  following  groups  of  sentences  on  the  board  and  have  pupils 
read  them  orally. 

Mr.  Mugs  likes  to  play  ball. 

He  likes  to  run  fast  and  get 
the  ball. 

Pat  and  Jan  and  Curt  like 
to  play  ball. 

It’s  fun. 

“You  will  often  find  sentences  that  run  over  to  the  next  line  in  the  books  you  read.  There 
haven’t  been  any  in  this  book,  but  in  the  next  book  we  are  going  to  read,  there  is  a  run-over 
sentence  in  the  very  first  story.  Remember  to  watch  for  it.” 


Abbreviations 

Print  the  following  names  on  the  chalkboard: 

Mr.  Mugs  Mrs.  White  Mrs.  Green 

Ask  a  child  to  read  the  names  aloud.  Point  in  turn  to  the  Mr.  in  Mr.  Mugs  and  the  Mrs.  in  Mrs. 
White  and  Mrs.  Green. 

“These  are  short  ways  of  writing  Mr.  and  Mrs.  They  always  have  a  capital  letter  at  the 
beginning,  because  they  are  names,  and  they  always  have  a  period  at  the  end. 

“There  are  quite  a  number  of  words  that  are  often  written  a  short  way.  If  someone  is  a  doctor, 
we  usually  write  his  or  her  name  as  Dr.  White  or  Dr.  Green.”  Print  these  names  on  the  board. 

“When  we  write  an  address,  we  often  use  Sf.  for  Street,  Ave.  for  Avenue,  or  Fid.  for  Road." 
Print  the  abbreviations  on  the  board. 

“Remember,  these  short  forms  start  with  a  capital  letter,  if  they  are  names,  and  they  always 
have  a  period  at  the  end. 

“Be  on  the  lookout  for  short  forms  like  these.  If  you  see  any,  be  sure  to  tell  us  about  them." 
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Completing 

alphabetic 

sequences 


Capitalizing 

Using  left-right 
progression 

Using  possessive 
forms  with ’s 


Alphabet  Skills 

On  the  chalk  ledge  place  the  letter  cards  for  A,  C,  D,  F,  G,  leaving  gaps  where  the  B  and  E 
cards  have  been  omitted.  Have  the  pupils  name  the  missing  letters,  then  ask  individuals  to  find 
the  B  card  and  the  E  card  and  put  them  in  their  correct  spaces  on  the  chalk  ledge. 

Work  in  the  same  manner  with  I,  m,  o,  p,  r;  T,  V,  W,  X,  Z;  and  h,  i,  k,  I,  n. 

Skills  Involved  in  Other  Strands  of  the  Lesson 

Capitalization  of  names  is  mentioned  in  Decoding  Skills:  Phonemic  Analysis. 

Left-right  progression  in  reading  is  indicated  in  “Sentence  Awareness"  above. 
Reinforcement  in  understanding  and  using  possessive  forms  with ’s  is  given  in  Decoding 
Skills:  Structural  Analysis. 


INITIAL  WRITING 


PART  3 


Writing  My  Own 
Reader 

Integrating 
speaking, 
writing, 
and  reading 
relationships: 
making 
vocabulary  charts 


Objectives 

Rereading  and  building  stories  in  Writing  My  Own  Reader 

Integrating  speaking,  writing,  and  reading  relationships 

Relating  personal  experiences 

Retelling  the  story  in  summarized  form 

Selecting  the  best  titles 

Listening  for  story  details 

Recognizing  the  correct  order  of  words  to  form  sentences;  printing  the  sentences 

Materials  Needed 

Writing  My  Own  Reader 

Word  tickets  for  Writing  My  Own  Reader  stories 

Duplicated  copies  of  the  worksheet  on  page  203 

Developing  Readiness  for  Creative  Writing 

By  now  most  of  the  children  should  have  reread  and  built  all  their  stories  in  Writing  My  Own 
Reader  at  least  once.  Many  may  have  done  so  several  times. 

Discuss  with  the  children  the  incident  in  the  story  in  relation  to  some  members  of  a  family 
working  and  playing  together.  Focus  the  discussion  on  “fun  things”  or  types  of  recreational 
activities  a  family  could  do  together. 


Fun  Things  to  Do 

Going  to  Grandma's 
Going  shopping 
Going  fishing 
Going  to  the  cottage 
Going  to  the  zoo 
Going  on  a  picnic 
Going  skating 
Playing  mini-golf 
Going  bowling 
Playing  baseball 
Going  to  the  park 
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Relating 

personal 

experiences 


Retelling  a 
story ; 
choosing  titles 


Listening  for 
story  details 

Arranging  words 
in  the  correct 
order  to  form 
sentences 


In  Comprehension:  Synthesizing  the  pupils  are  asked  to  relate  experiences  they  have  had 
when  playing  baseball  and  to  describe  times  when  they  have  accidentally  broken  something 
and  what  they  did  to  try  to  fix  it.  Relating  personal  experiences  is  good  preparation  for  creating 
and  telling  or  writing  stories. 

In  Comprehension:  Comprehension,  Research,  and  Study  Skills,  the  pupils  are  asked  to  try 
to  retell  the  story  “Play  Ball!"  in  summarized  form.  This  is  an  excellent  activity  for  developing 
awareness  of  the  main  ideas  of  a  story  and  its  sequence  and  structure.  The  children  are  also 
asked  to  select  the  best  main  idea  for  each  part  of  the  story,  another  good  activity  for  promoting 
awareness  and  points  of  interest. 

In  the  same  section  of  the  lesson,  a  story  is  read  to  the  children  as  they  listen  for  details.  This 
activity  will  help  the  children  to  realize  the  importance  of  details  in  making  a  story  clear. 

To  provide  practice  in  ordering  words  for  a  sentence,  duplicate  and  distribute  copies  of  the 
following  worksheet. 


can  play  Mr.  Mugs 


ball  to  We  play  like 


something  ball  The  hit 


do  Mommy  can  it 


Reviewing 
printing  w,  W, 
x,  and  X 


Ask  the  pupils  to  read  each  group  of  words,  decide  on  the  correct  order  of  the  words  to  make  a 
sentence,  and  print  the  correct  sentence  on  the  lines.  Elicit  from  the  pupils  that  every  sentence 
should  begin  with  a  capital  letter,  that  there  should  be  a  finger-space  after  each  word,  and  that 
there  should  be  a  period  at  the  end. 

When  the  pupils  have  finished,  have  the  revised  sentences  read  aloud,  as  the  children  check 
to  be  sure  they  have  the  words  in  the  correct  order.  Then  have  the  pupils  check  their  work 
carefully,  to  be  sure  they  put  a  capital  letter  at  the  beginning  of  each  sentence,  put  the  letters  of 
each  word  in  the  right  order,  left  a  finger-space  after  each  word,  and  put  a  period  at  the  end  of 
each  sentence. 

Practice  in  printing  words  to  complete  sentences  and  in  printing  sentences  is  given  in  the 
Spirit  Duplication  Masters  /Self-Help  Activities.  See  Independent  Activities. 

If  any  children  are  having  difficulty  in  printing  w,  W,  x,  or  X,  review  the  formation  of  these 
letters,  following  the  procedure  outlined  on  pages  1 6-17. 

In  Decoding  Skills:  Phonemic  Analysis,  the  printing  of  w  and  W  is  required  in  connection  with 
My  Sound  and  Letter  Book. 
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INDEPENDENT  ACTIVITIES 


PART  3 


Mr.  Mugs  Book 


Page  52.  Comprehension/Printing.  Selecting  and  printing  the  main  idea  of  a  story. 

Page  53.  Comprehension.  Classifying  by  distinguishing  between  true  and  not  true  situations. 
Page  54.  Comprehension.  Classifying  by  selecting  related  words.  Describing  the  relationship. 
Page  55.  Comprehension.  Classifying  by  cutting  out  and  pasting  words  under  appropriate 


headings. 


Page  56.  Phonemic  Analysis/Printing.  Printing  W/w  below  objects  whose  names  begin  with  w. 
Page  57.  Phonemic  Analysis/Printing.  Printing  initial  consonants  of  objects  whose  names 
begin  with  v,  w,  y. 

Page  58.  Phonemic  Analysis/Printing.  Printing  final  consonants  of  names  of  objects. 


Spirit  Duplication  Masters/Seif-Help  Activities 


Page  45.  Phonemic  Analysis/Printing.  Coloring  puzzle  pieces  bearing  pictures  of  objects 
whose  names  begin  with  w.  Printing  W,  w. 

Page  46.  Printing/Comprehension.  Printing  sentences  using  words  from  scrambled  sen¬ 
tences. 

Page  47.  Printing/Comprehension.  Printing  the  correct  words  to  complete  sentences,  using 
picture  and  word  clues. 


ALTERNATIVE  STRATEGIES 


PART  3 


Objectives 

Recognizing  and  identifying  the  phoneme-grapheme  correspondence  /w/w,  W 
Recognizing  words  using  graphemic  bases  et  and  it 
Recognizing  and  identifying  rhyming  words 


Build  a  Puzzle 


Decoding  Skills: 
Phonemic  Analysis 


Objective 

Strengthening  auditory  and  visual  recognition 
of  /w/w,  W 

Number  of  Players 

One 


Materials  Needed 


The  child  pieces  together  the  parts  of  the  pu 
such  a  way  that  the  letter  W  is  formed.  He  or  she  then 
reads  the  pictures  to  a  friend. 


Puzzle  parts  with  “w”  pictures  on  them,  shaped 
they  can  be  fitted  together  to  form  W  in  the  mai 
a  jigsaw  puzzle 


Procedure 
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Decoding  Skills 
Phonemic  Analysis 


Decoding  Skills: 
Rhyming  Skills 


“W”  Box 


Objective 

Strengthening  auditory  perception  of  /w/ 

Number  of  Players 

Two 

Materials  Needed 

A  number  of  articles  whose  names  begin  with  w 
A  few  articles  whose  names  do  not  begin  with  w 
A  box  to  contain  the  articles 

Procedure  1 

All  the  articles  are  taken  out  of  the  box  and  spread  out  in  mixed  order.  The  pupils  are  required 
to  select  articles  in  turn,  name  each  object  and  its  initial  consonant.  If  the  name  of  the  article 
begins  with  w,  it  is  then  put  into  the  “W”  Box.  If  the  name  begins  with  another  consonant,  the 
article  is  left  outside  the  box. 

Procedure  2 

All  the  articles  are  taken  out  of  the  box  and  spread  out  in  mixed  order.  The  pupils  are  asked  to 
name  each  object  and  its  initial  consonant.  They  are  then  to  print  the  initial  consonant  on  a  slip 
of  paper  and  place  the  paper  beside  the  article. 


The  Apple  Hunt 

(Mr.  Mugs  Games) 


Objective 

Practicing  rhyming 

Number  of  Players 

Two 

Materials  Needed 

An  Apple  Hunt  Board 

A  set  of  word  cards,  shaped  like  apples,  the 
words  on  them  rhyming  with  words  on  the 
tree  —  wig,  big,  lap,  bun,  run,  top,  band, 
land,  bat,  tan,  jog,  hog 

A  set  of  word  cards,  shaped  like  apples,  the 
words  on  them  not  rhyming  with  words  on 
the  tree  —  wet,  sit,  hit,  jet,  bet,  hump 


Procedure 

The  apple-shaped  cards  are  divided  equally  between  the  two  players.  Taking  turns,  each 
child  picks  up  an  apple,  reads  the  word  on  it,  and  tries  to  find  a  rhyming  word  on  the  apple  tree.  If 
the  word  on  the  card  does  rhyme  with  a  word  on  the  tree,  the  player  keeps  the  card.  If  the  word 
does  not  rhyme,  the  card  is  discarded.  The  player  with  the  most  cards  at  the  end  of  the  game 
wins. 
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Families 

Pages  60-63 

INQUIRY  SKILLS 

INTEGRATIVE  OPTIONS 

DECODING  SKILLS 

Discussing  concept  of  “family'' 

Observing  and  recalling  details 

Inferring  feelings 

Making  judgments 

Formulating  questions  as  basis  for 
research 

Participating  as  part  of  group  and 

Books  —  reading  independently 

sub-group 

Using  datasheets 

Interviewing  classmates 

Answering  research  questions  — 
participating  in  sub-group;  translating 
ideas  from  pictures  to  words;  making 
pictorial  record 

Reporting  orally 

Contributing  to  a  co-operative  story 

Valuing 

LANGUAGE  DEVELOPMENT 

INITIAL  WRITING 

INDEPENDENT  ACTIVITIES 

ALTERNATIVE  STRATEGIES 

Literary  Appreciation* 

Listening* 

Reading  supplementary  books 

Listening  attentively  in  discussions 

Listening  for  information  in  an  interview 

•Objectives  listed  in  these  areas  are  drawn  from  preceding  strands. 
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ENVIRONMENTAL  STUDIES  —  SOCIAL  STUDIES 


Objectives 

Discussing  the  concept  of  “family” 

Observing  and  recalling  details 
Expressing  opinions 
Inferring  feelings 
Making  judgments 

Formulating  questions  as  a  basis  for  research 
Participating  as  part  of  group  and  sub-group 
Using  data  sheets 
Interviewing  classmates 
Answering  the  research  questions: 

Participating  in  sub-group 
Translating  ideas  from  pictures  to  words 
Making  pictorial  record 
Reporting  orally 

Contributing  to  a  co-operative  story 
Valuing 

Summary  Chart  of  Research  Activity 


Starting  Point 

Question 

Collecting 

Information 

Organizing 

Information 

Presenting 

Information 

Evaluating 

Discussing 

picture 

selection 

What  do  families 
do  together? 

How  many  people 
are  in  our 
families? 

Completing 

data 

sheets  and 
interviewing 

Making 

murals 

and 

pictographs 

Reporting 

orally 

Contributing  to 
a  co-operative 
story 

Discussing  group 
participation 

Discussing  the 
concept  of 
“ family " 

Observing 
picture  details; 
expressing 
opinions 

Recalling 

details 

Inferring 
feelings; 
Making 
judgments 
Observing  details 


Formulating 

guestions 


Starting  Point 

With  the  pupils  discuss  the  question,  “What  is  a  family?”  The  depth  of  any  discussion  about 
families  should  depend  upon  your  judgment  of  the  sensitivity  that  exists  about  personal  family 
situations  and  details. 

Have  the  pupils  turn  to  page  60  in  their  books,  note  the  title,  and  examine  the  pictures.  “What 
family  do  you  see  in  the  first  picture?  Who  are  the  people  in  this  family?  What  are  they  doing?” 

“What  are  some  things  that  Curt  and  Jan’s  family  might  do  to  have  fun  together?” 

“What  jobs  do  you  think  Curt  and  Jan  might  do  at  home  to  help  their  family?” 

“Do  you  recognize  the  family  in  the  second  picture?  Where  did  you  meet  these  people 
before?  What  happened?” 

Have  the  group  look  through  the  succeeding  pages  at  the  rest  of  the  pictures. 

“How  do  you  think  the  people  in  the  families  in  these  pictures  feel  about  each  other?  What 
makes  you  think  so?” 

“Are  pet  dogs  and  birds  part  of  families  too?  Why,  or  why  not?” 

At  the  end  of  the  discussion,  have  the  children  tell  how  many  persons  are  in  each  of  the 
families  pictured. 


Question 

“We  have  talked  about  the  things  that  Curt  and  Jan’s  family  might  do  when  they  work  and  play 
together.  We  have  talked  about  the  number  of  people  in  the  families  in  the  pictures.  We  can 
think  about  the  same  things  in  our  own  families  —  how  many  people  there  are  in  our  families, 
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what  we  do  when  we  work  and  play  together.  What  questions  could  we  answer  about  our  own 
families?” 

Elicit  three  questions  such  as  the  following  and  print  them  on  the  chalkboard: 

What  do  our  families  do  to  have  fun  together? 

What  jobs  do  we  do  at  home  to  help  our  families? 

How  many  people  are  in  our  families? 


Participating 
in  groups  and 
sub-groups; 
using  data  sheets; 
interviewing 
classmates 


J 

t 

c 

t 

f 


Collecting  Information 

Divide  the  group  into  three  or  more  sub-groups  and  assign  a  question  to  each  one.  Discuss 
with  the  pupils  how  to  find  the  answers  to  their  questions  and  what  they  could  do  to  help 
remember  the  answers. 

You  might  have  the  members  of  one  sub-group  draw  pictures  of  what  their  families  do  to  have 
fun. 

The  pupils  in  the  second  sub-group  could  draw  pictures  showing  what  jobs  they  do  to  help 
their  families.  These  pictures  should  take  the  form  of  rough  sketches  on  data  sheets. 

Have  the  members  of  the  third  or  remaining  sub-groups  find  out  how  many  persons  there  are 
in  each  family  represented  in  their  sub-group. 

Help  the  pupils  to  complete  data  sheets  such  as  the  following: 


John 

3 

Mary 

3 

Susan 

7 

Claudio 

4 

Through  discussion  help  the  members  to  decide  how  to  collect  the  required  information  and 
how  to  record  it  on  their  data  sheets.  Have  each  member  collect  the  information  for  himself  or 
herself.  The  pupils  may  survey  only  their  own  sub-group  or  the  entire  group  working  on  this 
lesson,  depending  on  how  many  names  and  figures  you  feel  they  can  handle.  (You  may  wish  to 
add  your  own  name  to  the  data  sheets.) 


i 

Answering  the 
question: 
participating 
in  sub-group; 
translating 
ideas  from  pictures 
to  words; 
making  pictorial 
record 


Organizing  information 

When  the  children  have  completed  their  data  sheets,  refer  to  the  research  questions  they 
posed.  “Did  we  find  out  what  we  wanted  to  know?”  Let  each  sub-group  briefly  relate  its  findings. 
Then  decide  with  the  group  what  kind  of  pictorial  record  to  make  of  their  findings.  The  first  two 
sub-groups  could  work  together  to  make  a  mural  (using  crayons,  paints,  magazine  pictures, 
etc.)  to  depict  what  they  and  their  families  do  together  to  have  fun  and  the  jobs  they  do  at  home. 
The  third  or  remaining  sub-groups  could  make  a  pictograph  depicting  their  findings;  for 
example: 


How  Many  People  Are  In  Our  Families? 

Mary 

£  *  *  £ 

Claudio 

£  %  %  % 

Translating 
ideas  from 
pictures  to 
words: 
reporting 
orally; 
contributing  to 
co-operative 
story 


Presenting  Information 

Have  one  member  of  each  sub-group  report  orally  to  the  entire  group  by  describing  the  story 
that  his  or  her  mural  or  pictograph  tells.  Encourage  the  pupils  to  refer  to  their  mural  or  graph 
when  presenting  the  information. 

Guide  the  children  in  contributing  to  a  co-operative  chart  story  recording  the  pictorial  informa¬ 
tion  on  their  mural  and  graph.  It  may  be  necessary  to  compose  more  than  one  story.  Let  the 
children  suggest  a  title  for  each  story  composed. 
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Evaluating 


Valuing  Discuss  the  following  questions  with  your  pupils. 

“How  did  you  feel  about  working  with  your  group  to  find  answers  to  your  questions  about 
families?” 

“What  did  you  like  best  about  this  work?” 

“What  didn’t  you  like?” 


Book  Center 


Story  Books  Adoff,  Arnold.  Black  Is  Brown  Is  Tan.  Harper  and  Row. 

The  love  and  good  times  in  the  daily  life  of  a  family  with  a  black  mother  and  a  white  father. 

Aliki,  June  7.  Macmillan,  N.Y. 

The  house  is  crowded  as  all  the  relatives  come  to  wish  a  little  girl  a  happy  birthday.  Explains 
relationships. 

Chorao,  Kay.  The  Repair  of  Uncle  Toe.  Farrar,  Straus  &  Giroux. 

A  little  boy  is  lonely  when  he  goes  to  live  with  a  busy  shoemaker  uncle. 

Ehrlich,  Amy.  Zeek  Silver  Moon.  Dial  Press. 

A  little  boy’s  life  in  a  modern,  loving  family. 

Kindred,  Wendy.  Ida's  Idea.  McGraw-Hill. 

Ida  lives  with  her  mother  in  an  apartment.  When  her  maple  sugar  doll  has  been  gradually 
disappearing,  Ida  realizes  that  her  mother  must  have  been  nibbling  at  the  candy  and  she 
provides  a  taste  treat  of  her  own  for  her  mother. 

Paola,  Tomie  de.  Nana  Upstairs  and  Nana  Downstairs. 

Depicts  loving  family  relationships  so  that  very  young  readers  can  understand  them. 

Sen,  Felicity.  My  Family.  Bradbury  Press. 

Depicts  life  in  a  one-parent  home  —  four-year-old  Janey,  her  father,  and  her  brother. 

Zindel,  Paul.  I  Love  My  Mother.  Harper  and  Row. 

A  fatherless  little  boy  appreciates  what  his  mother  does  for  him. 
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Review 


COMPREHENSION  INTEGRATIVE  OPTIONS  DECODING  SKILLS 


Recalling  and  classifying  stories  in  the  Recognizing  core  vocabulary  presented  in 

reader  —  pet  stories,  Mr.  Mugs  stories,  Stories  11  -12  using  definition 

school  stories,  and  play  stories  clues;  using  visual  memory 

Recognizing  and  identifying  the  phoneme- 
grapheme  correspondences  /y/y,  /b/b, 
/w/w 

Recognizing  initial,  medial,  and  final 
sounds  in  words 

Recognizing  number  of  sounds  heard  in 
words 

Recognizing  inflectional  ending  s 
Recognizing  possessive  forms  with ’s 
Recognizing  plural  forms  with  s 
Recognizing  words  using  graphemic  bases 
an,  et,  og,  at,  un,  ump,  it 


LANGUAGE  DEVELOPMENT 


INITIAL  WRITING 


Integrating  speaking,  writing,  and  reading 
relationships  —  making  and  reviewing 
vocabulary  charts 

Recognizing  and  printing  correct  medial 
words  to  complete  sentences 
Copying  sentences  using  models,  dotted 
letters,  starting  points,  and  no  clues 
Printing  sentences  using  correct  word 
order 


INDEPENDENT  ACTIVITIES 


Mr.  Mugs  Book:  page  59 — developing 
comprehension  by  classifying  situations 
page  60  —  practicing  phonemic  analysis 
of  initial  and  final  consonants 
Spirit  Duplication  Masters /Self-Help 
Activities:  page  48  —  practicing 
structural  analysis  of  words  formed 
on  graphemic  bases 
pages  49,  50  —  printing  correct  words 
to  complete  sentences  using  picture 
and  word  clues;  printing  a  sentence 
using  a  model  and  starting  points 


ALTERNATIVE  STRATEGIES  Literary  Appreciation*  Listening* 


Listening  attentively  in  discussions 
Listening  to  identify  the  phoneme- 

grapheme  correspondences  /y/y,  /b/b, 
/w/w 

Listening  through  words  for  initial, 
medial,  and  final  sounds 
Listening  through  words  to  detect  number 
of  sounds  heard 


Recognizing  and  identifying  phonemes  /y/, 
/b/,  /w/,  /j/,  /t/,  /r/,  /I/,  /g/,  /n/ 
Recognizing  and  identifying  core 
vocabulary  words 


’Objectives  listed  in  these  areas  are  drawn  from  preceding  strands. 
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COMPREHENSION 

Objective 

Recalling  and  classifying  stories  in  the  reader 


Recalling 

stories; 

classifying 

stories 


Reviewing  Stories 

This  activity  reviews  the  stories  in  the  text  by  their  titles.  Print  the  following  titles  on  the 
chalkboard.  Read  the  heading  at  the  top  of  each  section  and  have  the  pupils  read  the  story  titles 
under  it.  Direct  them  to  tell  which  stories  belong  under  the  heading.  Let  individual  children  come 
to  the  board  and  cross  out  any  that  do  not. 

If  preferred,  instead  of  having  the  children  do  the  exercise  orally,  duplicate  copies  for  the 
pupils  to  complete  independently.  Print  the  headings  on  the  board  and  read  them  to  the 
children,  so  that  there  will  be  no  misunderstanding. 

Pet  Stories 

Jan 

Jan’s  Pet 
Pat's  House 

Mr.  Mugs  Stories 

Mr.  Mugs  and  the  Turtle 
Sing  and  Play 
A  Green  Surprise 
The  Raccoon 

School  Stories 


Jan’s  Pet 
A  Green  Surprise 
Mr.  Mugs  and  the  Turtle 

Play  Stories 

Play  Ball! 

Pat’s  House 
Look  Here! 


DECODING  SKILLS 


Objectives 

Identifying  core  vocabulary  words  from  definition  clues 

Recognizing  and  identifying  the  phoneme-grapheme  correspondences  /y/y,  /b/b,  /w/w 

Recognizing  initial,  medial,  and  final  sounds  in  words 

Recognizing  the  number  of  sounds  heard  in  words 

Recognizing  inflectional  ending  s 

Recognizing  possessive  forms  with 's 

Recognizing  plural  forms  with  s 

Recognizing  words  using  graphemic  bases 

Materials  Needed 

A  set  of  cards  numbered  1  -6  for  each  pupil 
Word  cards  for  we,  to,  hit,  do,  Mrs.  Green,  house 
Letter  cards  fory,  b,  w 
An  s  card  for  each  pupil 

Phrase  cards  for  Mrs.  Green  house,  the  raccoon  surprise,  Pat  cat,  Jan  pet  turtle, 
Curt  white  ball,  Daddy  hat 
6 ’s  cards 
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Word  Meaning  Review 


Identifying 
core  words  from 
definition 
clues 


Identifying 
words  from 
visual  memory 


x. 

t 

c 


t 

Recognizing  and 
q  identifying  the 

-j  phoneme-grapheme 
correspondences 

q  /y/y,  /b/b, 

Iw/w 


Listening 
through  words 
for  initial, 
medial,  and 
final  sounds 


Listening 
through  words 
to  detect  the 
number  of 
sounds  heard 


Print  the  following  words  on  the  chalkboard: 

1 .  we 

2.  hit 

3.  Mrs.  Green 

4.  to 

5.  house 

6.  do 

Give  each  child  a  set  of  cards  numbered  1  -6.  Read  each  of  these  definition  clues  in  turn  and 
ask  the  pupils  to  find  the  word  in  the  list  on  the  board,  look  at  the  number  beside  it,  and  hold  up 
the  card  that  has  that  number  on  it. 

It  is  what  Pat  lives  in. 

You  use  a  bat  to  do  this  to  a  ball. 

It  is  a  little  word  you  use  when  you  are  speaking  of  yourself  and  someone  else. 

It  is  a  little  word  that  rhymes  with  you  and  begins  like  Daddy. 

It  is  another  little  word  that  rhymes  with  you  and  begins  like  turtle. 

Pat’s  fast  ball  broke  her  window. 

Let  the  children  play  “Red  Light.’’  Line  five  children  at  a  time  up  at  the  back  of  the  room.  Flash 
the  cards  for  three  vocabulary  words  for  about  two  seconds.  Put  the  cards  down,  then  hold  up 
two  of  them.  The  first  child  who  can  recall  what  the  third  word  was  may  move  forward  a  step.  The 
one  who  reaches  the  front  of  the  room  (or  a  designated  point)  wins. 

In  Alternative  Strategies  vocabulary  review  is  provided  in  “The  Mr.  Mugs  Game’’  and 
“Checkers.” 


Phonemic  Analysis  Review 

Give  each  pupil  cards  for  y,  b,  and  w.  Say  the  following  words  as  the  pupils  listen  for  the 
beginning  sounds.  After  you  say  each  word,  have  the  children  hold  up  the  card  with  the  letter 
that  represents  the  first  sound  in  the  word. 


wear 

yellow 

yoke 

yes 

ways 

bargain 

warm 

west 

better 

bus 

yeast 

yonder 

wind 

beet 

boat 

In  Alternative  Strategies,  auditory  discrimination  of  initial  /y/,  /b/,  and  /w/  is  reinforced  and 
auditory  discrimination  of  initial  /j/,  /t/,  /r/,  /I/,  /g/,  and  / n/  is  reviewed  in  “Put  on  a  Happy 
Face!" 

For  a  review  of  initial  and  final  consonants  see  Independent  Activities. 

Pronounce  the  following  groups  of  words  and  have  the  pupils  tell  where  the  designated 
sound  is  heard  in  each  one  —  at  the  beginning,  in  the  middle,  or  at  the  end. 

/y/  yourself,  yesterday,  onion,  yam,  opinion 
/b/  rob,  barn,  marble,  crab,  habit 
/w/  awkward,  windy,  reward,  waste,  wool 
./j/  enjoy,  jet,  rejoice,  injure,  juggle 
/r/  merry,  ring,  carrot,  finger,  reader 
/t/  town,  felt,  rattle,  bitter,  tent 
/I/  listen,  follow,  tell,  dollar,  shawl 

Say  the  following  words  and  ask  the  pupils  to  hold  up  three  fingers  if  they  hear  three  sounds  in 
a  word,  two  fingers  if  they  hear  two  sounds,  and  one  finger  if  they  hear  one  sound. 

cup  my  bet  go 

mat  do  you  hot 
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Structural  Analysis  Review 


Recognizing 
inflectional 
ending  s 


Recognizing 
possessive  forms 
adding ’s 


Recognizing 
plural  forms 
with  s 


Reading 
in  context 
words  formed  on 
graphemic  bases 


Give  each  pupil  an  s  card. 

Print  the  following  sentences  on  the  board,  one  at  a  time.  When  you  have  finished  printing  a 
sentence,  have  the  children  read  it  to  themselves.  If  they  think  there  should  be  an  s  at  the  end  of 
the  underlined  word,  they  are  to  hold  up  theirs  cards.  If  not,  they  may  shake  their  heads  or  say 
No.  If  they  decide  there  should  be  an  s  added,  add  the  letter  to  the  end  of  the  word.  In  each  case, 
call  on  a  pupil  to  read  the  sentence  as  the  others  listen  to  be  sure  their  decision  was  the  right 
one. 


I  like  to  play 
Mommy  sing  for  Pat. 

Daddy  can  h|t  the  ball. 

Mr.  Mugs  run  to  Curt. 

A  frog  like  to  jump. 

Mommy  look  pretty. 

Make  phrase  cards  for  the  following  phrases  and  six  s  cards. 

Mrs.  Green  house 
the  raccoon  surprise 
Pat  cat 
Jan  pet  turtle 
Curt  white  ball 
Daddy  hat 

Place  each  phrase  card  in  the  pocket  chart  in  turn.  Ask  a  pupil  to  place  an ’s  card  in  the  correct 
space  each  time,  to  show  that  something  belongs  to  someone.  Have  the  children  identify  the 
owner  and  the  possession  each  time. 

Give  each  pupil  an  s  card.  Print  the  following  on  the  board  and  have  the  pupils  decide  whether 
or  not  an  s  should  be  added  to  one  of  the  words.  If  they  think  it  should,  ask  them  to  raise  their  s 
cards.  When  the  cards  go  up,  add  s  and  call  upon  a  pupil  to  read  the  phrase  as  the  others  listen 
to  be  sure  the  s  is  required. 

3  turtle  2  green  frog  1  house 

1  raccoon  a  pretty  hat  this  ball 

Print  on  the  board  the  following  key  words:  can,  jet,  dog,  Pat,  run,  jump,  it,  and. 

Place  the  following  sentences  on  the  board  and  have  pupils  read  them  orally.  If  a  child 
stumbles  over  a  word,  refer  her  or  him  to  the  key  word  for  the  graphemic  base  involved. 

Can  you  run  and  jump  and  land  on  this  mat? 

Dump  the  wet  buns  in  the  pan. 

Jan  can  bat  a  fast  ball. 

Pat  lit  a  and  set  it  on  a  bump  on  the  log. 

Do  you  see  this  lump  on  my  hand? 

A  rat  ran  to  a  hog  and  bit  it. 

The  fat  man  ran  to  the  net  to  hit  the  ball. 


LANGUAGE  DEVELOPMENT 


Skills  Reviewed  in  Other  Strands  of  the  Lesson 

In  Decoding  Skills:  Structural  Analysis,  inflectional  forms  with  s,  possessive  forms  with 's, 
and  plural  forms  with  s  are  reviewed. 

In  Initial  Writing:  Printing,  the  pupils  are  required  to  use  periods  and  to  arrange  words  in  order 
to  form  sentences. 
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Objectives 

Integrating  speaking,  writing,  and  reading  relationships 
Recognizing  and  printing  the  correct  medial  words  to  complete  sentences 
Copying  sentences,  using  models,  dotted  letters,  starting  points,  and  no  clues 
Recognizing  the  correct  order  of  words  to  form  sentences;  printing  the  sentences 

Materials  Needed 

Vocabulary  charts 

Duplicated  copies  of  the  worksheets  on  pages  214,215 


Integrating 
speaking, 
writing, 
and  reading 
relationships: 
making  and 
reviewing 
vocabulary  charts 


ii 

ii 

•  » 

it 

it 

Selecting 
and  printing 
the  correct 
medial  words 
to  complete 
sentences 


Developing  Readiness  for  Creative  Writing  Review 

The  discussion  about  families  in  the  previous  lesson  could  lead  to  the  making  of  a  chart. 


People  in  Families 

Daddy 

Mommy 

Father 

Mother 

Husband 

Wife 

Brother 

Sister 

Son 

Daughter 

Grandpa 

Grandma 

Grandfather 

Grandmother 

Uncle 

Aunt 

Cousins 

Twins 

Grandchild 

Review  all  the  vocabulary  charts  made  to  this  point. 

Printing  Review 

To  review  selecting  and  printing  medial  words  to  complete  sentences,  duplicate  and  distri¬ 
bute  copies  of  this  worksheet. 


do 


to 


Come  on!  You  can 


it! 


for 


fun 


It’s 


to  play  ball. 


The  pupils  are  to  select  the  word  that  belongs  in  each  sentence  and  print  it  in  the  space 
provided. 


214 


Reviewing 

copying 

sentences 


To  review  copying  sentences,  duplicate  and  distribute  copies  of  this  worksheet. 


(Worksheet) 


±2 


□me 


To 


jny 


house: 


^  J  i  i  i 


_ 

I  r' 

a 


J L 


1  \/ 


k*»7 


..  .  t  ri 

liju  v/  s 


Arranging  words 
in  correct  order 
to  form  sentences: 
printing  the 
sentences 


Direct  the  pupils  to  study  the  model  sentence,  then  follow  the  dotted  letters  to  print  it,  use  the 
starting  points  to  print  it  again,  and  finally  to  print  it  without  clues.  Remind  them  to  finger-space 
after  words  and  to  be  sure  to  use  the  period  when  necessary. 

To  review  forming  groups  of  words  into  sentences  and  printing  them,  distribute  copies  of  this 
worksheet. 


1. 

likes 

2.  here 

Jan 

fast 

frogs 

a 

comes 

ball 

1. 


2. 


3.  Mr.  Mugs 


Direct  the  children  to  read  the  words  in  boxes  1  and  2,  put  them  in  the  right  order  to  form 
sentences,  and  print  the  sentences  on  the  lines.  In  box  3,  they  are  to  complete  the  sentence 
about  Mr.  Mugs,  using  their  own  ideas. 

See  Spirit  Duplication  Masters /Self-Help  Activities  in  Independent  Activities  for  further 
practice  in  printing  sentences. 
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INDEPENDENT  ACTIVITIES 


Mr.  Mugs  Book 

Page  59.  Comprehension.  Classifying  by  distinguishing  between  true  and  untrue  situations. 
Page  60.  Phonemic  Analysis/Printing.  Printing  the  initial  and  final  consonants  of  the  names  of 
objects. 


Spirit  Duplication  Masters/Seif-Help  Activities 

Page  48.  Structural  Analysis/Printing.  Recognizing  words  formed  on  graphemic  bases,  using 
picture  clues.  Printing  the  words. 

Page  49.  Printing/Comprehension.  Printing  the  correct  words  to  complete  sentences,  using 
picture  and  word  clues. 

Page  50.  Printing.  Printing  a  sentence,  using  a  model  and  starting  points. 


ALTERNATIVE  STRATEGIES 


Objectives 

Recognizing  and  identifying  phonemes  /y/,  /b/,  /w /,  /j/,  /t/,  /r/ ,  /I/,  /g/,  /n/ 
Recognizing  and  identifying  core  vocabulary  words 

Put  on  a  Happy  Face! 

(Mr.  Mugs  Games) 


Decodinq  Objective 

Skills' 

Phonemic  Analysis  Practicing  auditory  discrimination  of  phonemes  /y/,  /b/,  /w/  and  reviewing  phonemes  /j/ ,  /t/, 

/r/,  /I/,  /g/,  /n/ 

Number  of  Players 

Two  or  three 

Materials  Needed 

A  “Happy  Face’’  game  board  (see  page  51 ) 

A  set  of  20  picture  cards  whose  pictured  objects  begin  with  y,  b,  and  w:  yarn,  yo-yo,  yard,  yawn; 
ball,  bird,  boat,  basket,  bear,  book,  bed,  baby;  window,  witch,  watch,  wing,  web,  worm, 
windmill,  wagon 

A  set  of  picture  cards  whose  picture  objects  begin  with  j,  t,  r,  I,  g,  n:jam,  top,  rope,  ladder,  gun, 
nuts 

A  marker  for  each  player 
A  die 

Procedure 

See  page  51. 


Checkers 


Vocabulary 

Recognition 


Objective 

Recognizing  and  identifying  core  vocabulary  words  presented  in  Mr.  Mugs  Plays  Ball. 
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Vy  .  *  - \ 


Number  of  Players 

Two 

Materials  Needed 

A  checker  board  purchased  at  the  local  store.  Print  or  paste  the  vocabulary  on  the 
checkerboard  squares.  (Use  either  red  or  black  squares.) 

A  set  of  checkers 

Procedure 

The  game  is  played  exactly  like  Checkers.  The  player  must  say  the  word  correctly  before  he 
or  she  is  allowed  to  move. 


The  Mr.  Mugs  Game 

(Mr.  Mugs  Games) 


Vocabulary 

Recognition 


Objective 

Recognizing  and  identifying  core  vocabulary  words 

Number  of  Players 

Two  to  four 

Materials  Needed 

A  game  board  (see  page  72) 

Word  cards  for  all  the  vocabulary  introduced  in  Mr.  Mugs  Plays  Ball 
Cards  marked  1 , 2,  3,  4 
A  marker  for  each  player 

Procedure 

See  page  72. 
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Grandma  and  Grandpa 


Pages  6-11 


COMPREHENSION  INTEGRATIVE  OPTIONS  DECODING  SKILLS 


Recalling  story  characters  and  details 
Recognizing  and  identifying  title  in 
table  of  contents 
Formulating  questions 
Drawing  and  supporting  inferences 
Identifying  story  speakers 
Predicting  details 

Interpreting  story  characters’  feelings 
Recognizing  and  identifying  main  ideas 
Inferring  feelings 
Recalling  story  speakers 
Recognizing,  identifying,  and  producing 
sequence  of  events 
Reviewing  use  of  data  sheet 
Categorizing  items 

Translating  ideas  from  pictures  to  words 
—  reporting  orally 


LANGUAGE  DEVELOPMENT 


Developing  sentence  awareness: 
discriminating  between  finished  and 
unfinished  sentences  and  questions; 
realizing  that  a  variety  of  words  may 
be  used  to  complete  sentences  and 
questions  —  listening  and  reading 
Composing  sentences  and  questions 
Acquiring  awareness  of  importance  of 
word  order  in  sentences 
Acquiring  awareness  of  run-over  sentences 
and  how  to  read  them 
Acquiring  awareness  of  punctuation  and 
its  effect  on  meaning  and  reading 
Acquiring  awareness  of  correct  use  of 
see  and  saw 

Recognizing  alphabetic  sequence 
Noting  capitalization  of  names 


ALTERNATIVE  STRATEGIES 


Recognizing  and  identifying  core 
vocabulary 

Recognizing  and  identifying  the  phoneme- 
grapheme  correspondence  /sh/sh 
Recognizing  and  identifying  the  phoneme- 
grapheme  correspondence  /n/n  in  the 
final  position 


Environmental  Studies:  Social  Studies  — 
discussing  different  kinds  of  houses; 
exploring  the  neighborhood;  discovering 
shapes  in  the  environment 
Visual  Arts  —  developing  creativity 
through  basic  shapes 
Physical  Education  —  developing  form 
and  color  perception 
Books  —  reading  independently 


INITIAL  WRITING 


Devetoping  readiness  for  creative  writing 
—  rereading  and  building  stories  from 
Writing  My  Own  Reader 
Recognizing  initial  letters  of  words; 
printing  words  on  correct  alphabetical 
pages  in  My  First  Dictionary 
Integrating  speaking,  writing,  and  reading 
relationships  —  making  vocabulary 
charts 

Completing  sentences  using  picture  clues 
and  model  words 

Copying  sentences  using  dotted  lines, 
starting  points,  and  no  clues 
Reviewing  the  printing  otS,s,Sh,sh 


Literary  Appreciation* 


Recalling  story  characters 
Relating  story  and  pictures 
Predicting  details 
Interpreting  and  inferring  story 
characters'  feelings 
Recognizing,  identifying,  and 
producing  sequence  of  events 
Applying  story  ideas  to  personal 
experiences 
Retelling  the  story 
Reading  supplementary  books 


Identifying  words  through  context  — 
listening 

Identifying  words  through  context; 
discriminating  between  words  of  similar 
configuration  —  reading 
Recognizing  and  identifying  new  words 
using  oral  definition  clues  —  Grandma, 
Grandpa,  let's,  up,  came,  too 
Recognizing  and  identifying  the  phoneme- 
grapheme  correspondence  /sh/sh,  Sh 
Recognizing  initial,  medial,  and  final 
sounds  in  words 

Recognizing  number  of  sounds  in  words 
Identifying  words  using  graphemic  base  up 


INDEPENDENT  ACTIVITIES 


Mr.  Mugs  Book:  pages  61 , 62  —  developing 
comprehension  of  sequence;  of 
classifying 

page  63  —  practicing  phonemic  analysis 
of  sh 

Spirit  Duplication  Masters /Self-Help 
Activities:  page  52  —  practicing 
phonemic  analysis  of  sh 
pages  53,  54  —  printing  correct  words 
to  complete  sentences;  printing  a 
sentence  using  model  and  starting 
points 


Listening* 


Listening  attentively  in  discussions 
Listening  to  identify  words  —  context 
Listening  to  recognize  and  identify  new 
words  using  oral  definition  clues 
Listening  to  identify  the  phoneme- 
grapheme  correspondence  /sh/sh,  Sh 
Listening  through  words  for  initial, 
medial,  and  final  sounds;  for  number 
of  sounds  in  word 

Listening  to  develop  sentence  awareness; 
to  complete  sentences  and  questions 


‘Objectives  listed  in  these  areas  are  drawn  from  preceding  strands. 
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COMPREHENSION 


Objectives 

Recalling  story  characters 

Recognizing  and  identifying  title  in  table  of  contents 

Formulating  questions 

Observing  picture  details 

Drawing  and  supporting  inferences 

Inferring  season 

Recalling  story  details 

Recognizing  and  identifying  text  details  that  answer  questions  and  verify  answers 
Identifying  story  speakers 
Predicting  details 

Interpreting  feelings  of  story  characters 
Reacting  to  picture 

Recognizing  and  identifying  main  idea 
Applying  story  ideas  to  person  experiences 
Inferring  feelings 
Recalling  story  speakers 

Recognizing,  identifying,  and  producing  sequence  of  events 

Objectives  —  Research  Skills 

Reviewing  use  of  data  sheet 
Categorizing  items 
Labeling  drawings 

Translating  ideas  from  pictures  to  words:  reporting  orally 


INTRODUCING  THE  NEW  READER 

Distribute  copies  of  Mr.  Mugs  and  The  Blue  Whale  to  the  pupils.  Read  the  title  for  the  group 

and  let  the  children  enjoy  and  comment  on  the  cover  picture. 

Review  the  proper  way  to  hold  the  book  and  turn  pages.  Then  have  the  pupils  find  page  4  and 
the  table  of  contents.  Read  the  title,  “What’s  Inside?”  and  encourage  the  pupils  to  read  as  much 
of  the  story  titles  as  possible.  Have  the  pupils  speculate  on  the  content  of  the  various  stories. 


Recalling 

story 

characters 


Using  table 
of  contents 


Formulating 

questions 


Developing  Pupil  Inquiry 

Review  with  the  children  what  members  of  Curt’s  family  they  have  met  so  far  in  the  text  series. 
Write  the  names  on  the  chalkboard  and  have  the  pupils  read  them. 

“Shall  we  include  Mr.  Mugs  in  the  family?  Why?” 

Ask  the  group  what  other  relatives  Curt  and  Jan  might  have  —  relatives  that  they  might  visit 
from  time  to  time.  The  pupils  will  probably  suggest  Grandma,  Grandpa,  Aunt,  Uncle,  Cousin, 
Brother-in-Law,  Sister-in-Law.  Write  the  names  on  the  chalkboard  and  read  them  with  the 

group. 

Have  the  group  turn  to  the  table  of  contents.  You  might  say  to  the  children,  'Look  at  Story  1 
Put  your  finger  on  it.  The  words  in  the  middle  of  the  line  tell  the  name  of  the  story.  What  is  the 
name  of  the  story?”  If  no  one  can  read  the  title,  read  it  for  the  children.  Then  write  the  title  on  the 

chalkboard. 

“Is  there  something  you  would  like  to  know  about  Grandma  and  Grandpa9  What  questions 
would  you  like  to  ask  about  them?” 
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Pages  6-7 

Observing 
picture  details; 
drawing 
inferences 
Inferring  season 

Inferring 
Observing 
picture  details; 
drawing 
inferences 


Formulating 

questions 


When  someone  volunteers  a  question,  print  the  question  with  the  child’s  name  on  the 
chalkboard  or  on  a  sheet  of  newsprint.  (David  —  Where  do  Grandma  and  Grandpa  live?) 

If  the  pupils  don’t  ask  any  questions  about  Grandma  and  Grandpa,  model  the  questions  for 
them.  You  might  say,  “I  would  like  to  know  where  Grandma  and  Grandpa  live.  How  would  you 
ask  me  that  question?” 

When  a  child  has  asked  the  question,  print  it  on  the  chalkboard  with  the  child's  name. 

“What  else  would  you  like  to  know  about  Grandma  and  Grandpa?” 

If  no  one  wants  to  know  anything  else  or  if  the  children  have  difficulty  formulating  further 
questions,  continue  your  modeling  of  the  questions.  ”1  wonder  when  Grandma  and  Grandpa 
come  to  visit  Jan  and  Curt.  How  would  you  ask  that  question?" 

When  someone  volunteers,  print  the  question  with  the  child’s  name  under  the  first  question 
on  the  chalkboard  or  newsprint. 

Have  the  pupils  look  again  at  the  table  of  contents  and  find  the  number  of  the  page  on  which 
the  first  story  begins. 

“Let’s  turn  to  page  6  and  see  what  we  can  find  out  about  Grandma  and  Grandpa.” 

Have  the  pupils  turn  to  pages  6  and  7  and  look  at  the  pictures.  Discuss  questions  such  as  the 
following:  “Whom  do  you  see  in  the  first  picture?  Where  might  they  be  going?  How  will  they  get 
there?  Do  you  think  they  are  glad  to  be  going?  Why  do  you  think  so?” 

“About  what  time  of  year  is  it?  What  makes  you  think  so?” 

“What  does  the  arrow  on  the  pole  mean?” 

“What  do  you  see  in  the  second  picture?” 

“Who  do  you  think  is  the  person  on  the  apartment  balcony?  On  what  floor  is  she  (or  he)?” 

“What  are  Curt  and  Jan,  Mommy  and  Daddy  doing?  Why?  How  will  they  get  to  the  ninth 
floor?” 

“Where  have  they  left  their  car?  Which  one  is  it?” 

“You  have  been  thinking  about  many  questions  while  looking  at  these  pictures.  How  can  you 
know  for  sure  what  the  answers  are?”  Elicit  that  the  pupils  must  read  the  text  to  find  the 
answers. 

“Is  there  anything  else  you  want  to  know  about  the  story?  What  other  questions  would  you 
like  to  ask?” 

Some  pupils  will  probably  ask  questions  such  as,  “Who  is  waving  from  the  apartment?”  and 
“What  will  Curt  and  Jan  do  at  Grandma  and  Grandpa’s  apartment?”  Print  these  questions  on 
the  chalkboard  (or  newsprint)  also. 

Questions 

David  —  Where  do  Grandma  and  Grandpa  live? 

Larry  —  When  do  Grandma  and  Grandpa  come  to  visit  Jan  and  Curt? 

Monica  —  Who  is  waving  from  the  apartment? 

Helen  —  What  will  Curt  and  Jan  do  at  Grandma  and  Grandpa's  place? 

Four  or  five  questions  are  sufficient  at  this  point.  Depending  on  the  number  of  questions 
developed  during  the  pre-reading  discussion,  two  or  three  more  may  be  added  during  the 
course  of  the  reading  and  discussing.  In  some  lessons,  try  to  include  a  question  that  the  children 
cannot  answer  simply  by  reading  the  text,  but  that  they  must  answer  by  inferring,  predicting,  or 
speculating. 

“Now  let's  read  the  story  to  see  whether  we  can  find  the  answers  to  our  questions.” 

Note.  In  most  cases,  the  pupils  will  be  able  to  recognize  new  words  through  context,  and  need 
only  the  word-recognition  and  word-analysis  follow-up  exercises  in  the  Decoding  Skills 
section  to  ensure  mastery. 

If,  during  reading,  a  pupil  fails  to  recognize  a  word  through  context,  briefly  try  other 
word-attack  skills,  such  as  use  of  picture  clues  and  phonemic  analysis.  If  the  child  still 
does  not  recognize  the  word,  it  should  be  told  to  him/her  so  that  she/he  can  continue  with 
the  reading.  Make  a  note  of  the  pupils'  specific  word-recognition  problems  and  give  these 
problems  additional  attention  after  the  reading  is  finished.  (See  the  note  in  the  lesson 
plan  for  “Jan.”) 

Discourage  finger-pointing  during  reading.  If  some  children  have  been  using  markers 
to  help  them  focus  their  eyes  on  one  line  at  a  time,  discontinue  this  practice  as  soon  as 
the  pupils  can  read  without  the  markers. 
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Pages  8-9 
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Pages  10-11 
Reacting  to 
picture 
Observing 
picture  details 


Developing  Pupil  Response 

Have  the  pupils  read  pages  6  and  7  silently.  This  is  the  first  time  the  children  will  meet 
run-over  sentences  in  their  reading.  Make  sure  they  know  how  such  sentences  should  be  read, 
and  that  they  successfully  carry  the  thought  from  one  line  to  the  next.  (Runover  sentences  are 
reviewed  in  Language  Development.) 

Compound  and  complex  sentences  will  appear  in  the  book  also.  Give  the  pupils  whatever 
help  is  necessary  to  handle  these  more  difficult  constructions. 

When  the  pupils  finish  reading,  refer  them  to  the  first  question  in  the  question  box.  Do  you 
know  now  where  Grandma  and  Grandpa  live? 

Have  the  children  discuss  the  answer  to  this  question.  Then  say,  "Read  us  the  line  that  tells 
where  Grandpa  and  Grandma  live.”  After  the  question  has  been  answered  and  verified,  have  a 
pupil  check  it  off  in  the  question  box. 

"Did  you  find  the  answer  to  any  other  question  in  the  question  box?"  If  a  pupil  wanted  to  know 
who  is  waving  from  the  apartment  balcony  (see  Monica’s  question  above),  discuss  the  answer 
to  this  question  and  any  other  question  that  can  be  answered  at  this  point.  Have  the  children 
verify  their  answers  by  reading  aloud  the  pertinent  story  lines.  Then  allow  them  to  check  off  the 
answered  questions  in  the  box. 

Discuss  with  the  group  who  is  speaking  on  each  page  of  the  story.  Then  ask  the  pupils  to  read 
aloud  the  story  lines  that  answer  the  following  questions  (if  not  covered  previously). 

"Where  are  Curt  and  Jan  going?” 

"What  does  Daddy  say  as  Curt  and  Jan  get  in  the  car?” 

"What  do  Curt  and  the  others  say  after  they  see  Grandma  on  the  balcony? 

"What  do  you  think  Curt  and  Jan  will  say  when  they  see  Grandma  and  Grandpa?  Let’s  turn 
the  page  and  find  out.  We  might  find  the  answers  to  the  rest  of  our  questions  too. 

Have  the  pupils  look  at  the  pictures  on  pages  8-9.  “What  is  happening?  Who  are  the  man  and 

lady  standing  in  the  doorway?  How  do  they  feel?  Why? 

"What  is  happening  in  the  picture  on  page  9?  What  do  you  think  Jan  wants  to  do9 
"Maybe  we  will  find  the  answers  to  the  rest  of  our  questions  on  these  two  pages.  Let’s  read 
and  see  what  we  can  find  out.” 

Have  the  group  read  the  two  pages  silently.  After  the  reading  ask,  What  did  you  find  out  by 
reading  these  pages?’’ 

Let  the  children  tell  the  answers  in  their  own  words  and  then  have  individual  pupils  read  aloud 
the  lines  spoken  by  Curt  and  the  lines  spoken  by  Jan.  Encourage  them  to  speak  in  the  way  that 
Curt  and  Jan  would  speak  in  their  excitement  at  being  at  Grandpa  and  Grandma's  place. 

Direct  the  group’s  attention  to  the  question  box  so  that  the  pupils  can  find  out  whether  any 
further  questions  can  be  answered  atthis  point.  If  so,  have  the  children  discuss  the  answers  and 
verify  them  by  reading  aloud  the  pertinent  story  lines.  Then  let  them  check  off  the  answered 
questions  in  the  question  box. 

“Where  is  Jan  standing?  Where  do  you  think  she  has  been  looking?" 

“Is  there  another  question  you  would  like  to  have  answered  in  the  next  part  of  the  story9  What 

question  would  you  like  to  ask?" 

The  pupils  will  probably  want  to  know,  "What  can  Jan  see?"  If  this  question  is  not 
forthcoming,  model  it  for  the  children.  Then  add  the  question  to  the  question  box. 

"Let’s  turn  the  page  and  find  out  what  Jan  can  see  from  the  apartment  balcony.  Maybe  we 
can  find  the  answers  to  the  rest  of  the  questions  also. 

When  the  children  turn  the  page  they  will  see  the  view  that  Jan  sees  from  the  apartment.  Give 
them  a  little  time  to  examine  the  picture  and  comment  freely. 

Refer  to  the  last  question  in  the  question  box  and  ask,  "Did  you  find  out  what  Jan  can  see? 
What  can  she  see  that  is  green?”  Let  the  children  discuss  the  question;  several  different 
answers  are  possible. 

Then  you  might  say,  “Jan  can  see  many  other  things  too.  They  are  probably  the  same  things 
that  you  can  see  in  this  picture.”  Have  the  children  read  the  question  at  the  top  of  page  1 0.  Then 
have  them  point  out  and  discuss  the  various  things  they  see  in  the  picture. 

Encourage  discussion  with  questions  such  as;  “What  is  the  first  thing  you  saw  when  you 
turned  to  this  page?  Why  do  you  think  you  saw  that  first? 

"How  many  apartment  buildings  are  in  the  picture?  What  colors  are  they9 

"What  colors  are  the  single  houses  in  the  picture?  What  kind  of  houses  are  the  green  ones? 
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"What  do  you  think  the  low  buildings  behind  the  green  houses  might  be?  What  is  on  the  right 
across  the  street  from  Jan?”  (Read  the  words  on  the  stores  and  on  the  sign  for  the  pupils,  if  they 
don't  know  these  words.) 

'  What  do  the  arrows  on  the  road  mean?  Which  traffic  light  at  the  corner  is  red?  Which  traffic 
light  is  green?  How  do  you  know?" 

Direct  the  group's  attention  back  to  the  question  box  so  that  the  pupils  can  find  out  whether  all 
the  questions  have  been  answered  and  what  the  answers  are. 

"Larry's  question  is  'When  do  Grandma  and  Grandpa  come  to  visit  Jan  and  Curt?'  Did  you 
find  out?”  (No)  "When  do  you  think  they  come  to  visit  Jan  and  Curt?  Why  do  you  think  as  you 
do?" 

Through  discussion  based  on  their  own  experiences  the  pupils  will  probably  decide  that 
Grandma  and  Grandpa  come  to  visit  on  Saturdays  or  Sundays,  on  holidays  such  as  Christmas, 
on  their  vacations  from  work,  on  Jan's  and  Curt's  birthdays,  when  Mommy  and  Daddy  have  to 
be  away  from  home,  etc.  After  the  discussion,  have  the  pupils  check  off  the  question  in  the  box. 

"Now  let  s  think  about  Helen's  question.  Did  you  find  out  what  Curt  and  Jan  do  at  Grandma 
and  Grandpa's  apartment?  How  did  you  find  out?" 

"Did  you  find  out  anything  else?”  Continue  in  the  same  manner  until  all  the  questions  in  the 
box  have  been  discussed  and  verified. 


Synthesizing 

Up  to  this  point  the  reading  process  has  been  developed  in  response  to  the  pupils'  questions. 
The  objectives  in  this  section  of  the  lesson  are  to  ensure  that  the  children  understand  the  story 
as  a  whole,  to  expand  their  thinking,  and  to  develop  the  story  further.  Encourage  the  children  to 
support  their  answers  to  questions  by  giving  reasons  why  they  think  as  they  do. 

1 .  "What  was  the  story  ‘Grandma  and  Grandpa'  about?" 

2.  "Do  you  think  Curt  and  Jan  like  to  go  to  visit  Grandma  and  Grandpa  at  their  apartment? 
Why?" 

3.  “Do  Grandma  and  Grandpa  live  in  the  city  or  in  the  country?  How  do  you  know?" 

4.  "Do  you  go  to  visit  your  Grandpa  and/or  Grandma?  Where  do  you  go  to  visit  them?  Tell  us 
about  your  visits.” 

5.  "Why  do  you  think  Curt  and  Jan  took  Mr.  Mugs  with  them  to  visit  their  grandparents?  Was 
Mr.  Mugs  happy  to  go  with  them?  How  do  you  know?  Were  Grandma  and  Grandpa  glad  to  see 
Mr.  Mugs?  How  do  you  know?" 

6.  "Do  you  take  your  pet  when  you  go  to  visit  your  grandparents  or  other  relatives?  Why  or 
why  not?” 


Developing  Comprehension,  Research,  and  Listening  Skills 

Research.  In  the  previous  book  of  this  series,  Mr.  Mugs  Plays  Ball,  the  pupils  were 
introduced  to  the  use  of  a  data  sheet  for  recording  information  during  research  activities.  In  its 
simplest  form,  the  data  sheet  may  be  a  piece  of  paper  folded  to  make  four  sections.  The  pupils 
draw  a  picture  or  pictures  of  an  object  in  each  section. 


To  review  the  use  of  the  data  sheet  as  a  recording  device,  have  the  pupils  examine  the 
illustration  on  pages  1 0  and  1 1  and  answer  the  question  pictorially. 


Translating  ideas 
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Have  the  group  draw  a  picture  of  a  different  kind  of  building  or  other  object  in  each  section  of 
the  paper.  (Some  children  may  need  help  to  categorize  all  apartment  buildings  as  one  kind  of 
building,  all  single  houses  as  another  kind,  etc.)  After  the  work  has  been  done,  have  the  pupils 
label  their  pictures  by  copying  the  appropriate  words  from  the  chalkboard  apartments, 
houses,  cars,  shopping  plaza,  etc. 

Then  have  the  pupils  take  turns  using  their  data  sheets  to  tell  the  group  what  kinds  of 
buildings  or  other  objects  they  located  in  the  picture. 

Literal  Comprehension.  Print  the  following  sentences  from  the  story  on  the  chalkboard, 
omitting  the  indicated  answers,  of  course. 

(2)  Let’s  go  see  Grandma  and  Grandpa.  (Daddy) 

(3)  Can  Jan  and  I  play  here?  (Curt) 

(4)  Look,  I  can  see  something  green.  (Jan) 

(1 )  In  you  go,  Curt.  (Daddy) 

Have  the  pupils  read  each  line  silently,  then  orally.  Ask  individual  pupils  to  tell  who  said  each 
line.  Direct  the  children  to  verify  their  answers  by  finding  the  lines  in  the  story  and  noting  the 
speakers. 

Ask  the  pupils  to  number  the  sentences  in  the  order  in  which  they  occurred  in  the  story. 
“Which  sentence  should  come  first?  Write  number  one  at  the  beginning  .  . .  ”  Then  have  the 
pupils  reread  the  story  to  verify  the  given  sequence.  If  there  are  any  errors,  help  the  pupils, 
through  discussion  of  the  text  and  pictures,  to  see  what  the  correct  order  of  sentences  should 
be.  (The  correct  order  is  indicated  in  parentheses  for  the  teacher's  convenience.) 

For  additional  practice  recognizing  sequence  of  events,  see  the  Mr.  Mugs  Book  under 
Independent  Activities. 
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INTEGRATIVE  OPTIONS 

Discussing  Different  Kinds  of  Houses.  Using  pages  10  and  1 1  as  a  starting  point,  develop 
a  discussion  of  the  different  kinds  of  housing  shown  in  the  illustration. 

“What  different  kinds  of  houses  do  you  see?” 

“How  is  a  town  house  (or  row  house  or  maisonette)  different  from  an  apartment? 

“How  is  a  town  house  different  from  a  single  house?” 

“What  kind  of  house  do  you  live  in?” 

“What  kinds  of  houses  do  we  have  around  the  school?" 

Exploring  the  Neighborhood.  Take  the  children  on  an  excursion  to  discover  the  different 
kinds  of  housing  in  the  neighborhood.  (You  might  select  one  specific  block  for  the  pupils  to 
observe.)  Before  you  go,  help  the  children  formulate  a  question  as  a  basis  for  their  research.  If 
possible,  have  the  pupils  collect  information  with  a  polaroid  or  video  camera.  Give  the  children 
whatever  guidance  is  necessary  as  they  record  their  observations  on  a  data  sheet.  (Provide  the 
children  with  prepared  data  sheets.) 


KINDS  OF  HOUSES 

NUMBER  OF  HOUSES 

1 

'  \  Sinale  house 

□  p|  aa 

v/ 

y 

y 

y 

y 

y 

■fan  no  □□  do  dot  Town  house 

°n°n  °n  °n°nl 

/ 

i 

i 

i 

dL. 

.□□□□□□ 

□  □□ana: 

□  opp|  ao 

Apartment 

i 

y 

y 

z 

DQPU 

naan 

Semi-detached 

y 

y 

y 

Visual  Arts 


Environmental 

Studies 

Physical 

Education 


Story  Books 


Discovering  Shapes  in  the  Environment.  Using  pages  1 0  and  1 1  as  a  starting  point,  have 
the  pupils  find  as  many  shapes  as  they  can.  For  example:  the  triangle  can  be  seen  in  the  green 
town  houses  and  in  the  roofs  of  the  single  houses;  the  rectangle  can  be  seen  in  the  apartment 
buildings;  the  red  brick  building  on  the  right  and  part  of  the  roof  top  of  the  plaza  are  shaped 
somewhat  like  squares;  some  of  the  trees  have  circular  shapes.  From  this  discussion,  the 
transition  to  a  discussion  of  specific  shapes  in  the  classroom  or  school  environment  should  be 
easy. 

Developing  Creativity  Through  Basic  Shapes.  Give  each  child  a  sheet  of  paper  with  a 
basic  shape  printed  in  the  center.  Let  him/her  develop  it  as  he/she  likes. 

Examples: 


Interest  Center.  Set  up  a  display  of  books,  pictures,  and  models  of  different  kinds  of  housing. 
Encourage  the  children  to  bring  to  class  toy  houses  and  magazine  pictures  to  add  to  the  center. 

Developing  Form  and  Color  Perception.  At  one  end  of  the  gymnasium  post  a  red  circle,  a 
green  circle,  a  blue  circle,  a  yellow  diamond,  a  green  square,  and  a  red  triangle  —  or  a  large 
chart  showing  all  these  items.  On  the  floor  of  the  gym  place  some  balls  and  hoops,  some  low 
sturdy  boxes,  square  shapes  outlined  with  rope,  and  triangles  outlined  with  tape.  Give  each 
child  a  ball. 

Direct  the  children  as  follows: 

“Hit  the  red  circle  on  the  wall  with  your  ball.” 

“Run  and  touch  the  green  circle  on  the  wall.” 

“Hop  to  the  blue  circle  on  the  wall.” 

“Hit  the  diamond  on  the  wall  with  your  ball.” 

“Hit  the  triangle  on  the  wall  with  your  ball.” 

“Hit  the  square  on  the  wall  with  your  ball.” 

“Hit  one  of  the  circles  on  the  wall  with  your  ball.” 

“Jump  over  the  round  objects  on  the  floor.”  (balls  and  hoops) 

“Hop  on  the  square  objects  on  the  floor.”  (boxes,  rope  squares) 

“Jump  into  the  triangles  on  the  floor.”  (tape  triangles) 

Book  Center 

Brandenberg,  Franz.  A  Secret  for  Grandmother’s  Birthday.  Greenwillow  (Morrow) 

Brother  and  sister  kittens,  Edward  and  Elizabeth,  are  visiting  their  loving  and  indulgent 
grandmother.  Whenever  Elizabeth  expresses  her  appreciation  of  Grandma’s  treats,  Edward 
wants  to  know  if  his  sister’s  birthday  surprise  for  Grandma  reflects  the  particular  kindness. 

Bridwell,  Norman.  Clifford’s  Good  Deeds.  Four  Winds 
The  story  of  the  misadventures  of  Clifford,  the  Big  Red  Dog,  and  Emily  Elizabeth,  his  owner. 

Hurwitz,  Johanna.  Busybody  Nora.  Morrow. 

Six  joyous  stories  about  six-year-old  Nora  and  her  little  brother,  Teddy,  who  live  in  a  big 
apartment  building  and  are  determined  to  make  friends  with  all  the  people  who  live  in  the 
building. 

Iwasaki,  Chihiro.  What's  Fun  Without  a  Friend.  McGraw-Hill. 

Allison  has  to  leave  her  best  friend,  Tippy  (her  dog),  at  home  when  she  goes  to  spend  the 
summer  at  grandmother's  house  at  the  seashore.  In  spite  of  all  the  pleasures  and  treats, 
Allison  is  lonely  and  unhappy  without  Tippy.  Finally  her  understanding  parents  solve  the 
problem. 
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Lent,  Blair.  From  King  Boggen's  Hall  to  Nothing-at-AII.  Little,  Brown. 

Takes  the  readers  on  an  amazing  tour  through  the  houses  and  dwelling  places  described  in 
various  nursery  rhymes  —  the  homes  of  Peter  Pumpkin  Eater,  Jack  in  the  Pulpit,  Old  Mistress 
McShuttle,  and  many  others. 

Paola,  Tomie  de.  Watch  Out  for  the  Chicken  Feet  in  Your  Soup.  Prentice-Hall. 

A  little  boy  takes  his  friend  Eugene  to  visit  his  big-hearted,  enthusiastic  grandma  and  a  grand 
time  is  had  by  all. 

Raynor,  Dorka.  Grandparents  Around  the  World,  Loving  and  Sharing.  Whitman. 

Pictures  from  twenty  lands  showing  the  bond  between  grandparent  and  grandchild. 


DECODING  SKILLS 

Objectives 

Identifying  words  through  context  (listening) 

Identifying  words  through  context;  discriminating  between  words  of  similar  configuration 
(reading) 

Recognizing  and  identifying  words,  using  oral  definition  clues 

Recognizing  and  identifying  the  phoneme-grapheme  correspondence  /sh/sh,  Sh 

Recognizing  initial,  medial,  and  final  sounds  in  words 

Recognizing  the  number  of  sounds  heard  in  words 

Identifying  words,  using  graphemic  bases 

Materials  Needed 

Sentence  strips  and  word  cards  (see  page  225) 

Word  cards  for  Grandma,  Grandpa,  let's,  up,  came,  too  for  each  pupil 

Yes  and  No  cards  for  each  pupil 

My  Sound  and  Letter  Book 

Lines  on  the  chalkboard  for  chalkboard  dictation 

Sheets  of  paper  lined  for  printing 

Card  for  graphemic  base  up  and  letter  cards  for  c,  p,  and  s 


Using  context 
clues  to  complete 
sentences 
(listening) 


Using  context 
clues  to  complete 
sentences: 
discriminating 
between  words 
of  similar 
configuration 
(reading) 


Word  Meaning 

Say  the  following  sentences,  one  at  a  time,  making  a  marked  pause  where  the  word  has  been 
left  out  each  time.  Elicit  from  the  children  a  word  to  complete  each  sentence.  When  a  word  has 
been  suggested,  repeat  the  sentence  with  the  word  in  it.  Have  the  pupils  determine  whether  or 
not  the  word  makes  sense  in  the  sentence  and  explain  why. 

The  children  like  to _ Grandma  and  Grandpa. 

Grandma _ to  the  family  from  her  apartment  balcony. 

They  took  the _ up  to  Grandma’s  floor. 

There  is  a _ across  the  road  from  the  apartment  building. 

Cars  look _ when  you  look  down  on  them  from  high  up. 

I  wonder  if  Grandma  and  Grandpa  can  have  a - in  their  apartment. 

Mr.  Mugs  would  like  to  have  a - to  play  with. 

Make  sentence  strips  for  the  following  incomplete  sentences  and  word  cards  for  the  words  to 
be  considered. 

Curt  to  see  Grandma  and  Grandpa.  come  came 

Mr.  Mugs  came  too  look 

Oh,  see  the  jet  go  my  up 

Jan  can  something  for  Grandma.  to  do 

go  to  see  Grandpa  and  Grandma.  Let's  Let 
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Recognizing  and 
identifying  the 
new  vocabulary 
words,  using 
oral  definition 
clues 

Place  the  first  sentence  strip  in  the  pocket  chart  and  ask  the  pupils  to  read  it  to  themselves. 
Hold  up  the  cards  for  come  and  came  and  have  a  child  read  them  aloud. 

“One  of  these  words  belongs  in  the  sentence.  If  you  think  it  is  come,  raise  your  left  hand. 

If  you  think  it  is  came,  raise  your  right  hand.” 

After  the  showing  of  hands,  place  the  two  cards  on  a  desk  or  table.  Invite  a  pupil  to  put  the 
word  selected  in  the  pocket  chart  in  the  space  indicated  in  the  sentence.  Caution  the  child  to 
read  the  words  carefully,  because  they  look  very  much  alike. 

When  the  word  card  is  in  place,  call  upon  a  pupil  to  read  the  sentence  aloud  as  the  others 
listen  to  be  sure  the  word  selected  belongs  in  the  sentence  and  makes  sense. 

Follow  the  same  procedure  with  the  other  sentences  and  cards. 

Give  each  pupil  word  cards  for  Grandma,  Grandpa,  let's,  up,  came,  and  too. 

In  response  to  the  following  oral  definition  clues,  the  pupils  are  to  hold  up  the  card  for  the  word 
that  is  defined  each  time. 

It  is  a  short  way  of  writing  and  saying  let  us. 

It  is  a  word  that  means  the  same  as  also  —  Mr.  Mugs  came 

She  waved  to  the  children  from  the  apartment  balcony.  Who  is  she? 

It  is  a  word  we  use  instead  of  come  after  we  have  come  somewhere. 

He  wears  glasses.  Who  is  he? 

It  is  the  direction  the  family  had  to  go  in  the  apartment  building  elevator  to  get  to 
Grandma's  and  Grandpa’s  apartment  from  the  ground  floor. 

Recognizing  and 
identifying  the 
phoneme-grapheme 
correspondence 

Ishl sh,  Sh 

Phonemic  Analysis 

Step  1:  Hearing,  (a)  Say  the  following  words:  shovel,  ship,  share.  Have  the  pupils  observe 
that  they  sound  alike  at  the  beginning.  Elicit  other  words  that  begin  with  the  same  sound. 

(b)  Read  sentences  similar  to  the  following  and  have  the  pupils  listen  for  words  beginning  like 
shovel. 

Key  Word:  shovel 

Sheila  went  shopping  for  new  shoes. 

The  shy  little  boy  wore  blue  shorts  and  a  striped  shirt. 

The  lifeguard  shot  a  shark  in  the  shallow  water. 

(c)  Say  a  number  of  words,  some  beginning  with  sh  and  some  beginning  with  other  letters. 
Have  the  pupils  distinguish  which  words  begin  like  shovel:  shoulders,  shade,  chip:  some, 
shape,  shudder;  shiver,  chain,  shout;  etc. 

Step  2:  Saying.  Say  some  words  beginning  like  shovel.  Have  the  pupils  listen  carefully  and 
watch  your  mouth  closely  as  you  pronounce  the  initial  sound.  Ask  individuals  to  pronounce 
words  beginning  withsh  and  check  to  be  sure  each  pupil  is  producing  the  initial  sound  correctly. 

Step  3:  Seeing.  If  there  are  pupils  in  the  group  whose  names  begin  with  sh ,  have  them  stand 
and  give  their  names.  As  each  name  is  given,  print  it  on  the  board.  If  there  are  not  enough 
names  for  purposes  of  comparison,  let  the  pupils  suggest  some,  or  add  some  yourself. 

Shirley 

Shawn 

Sheldon 

Sharon 

“There  is  something  about  these  names  that  is  different  from  what  we  have  seen  so  far.  What 
is  it?’’ 

If  no  one  mentions  it,  call  attention  to  the  fact  that  the  first  two  letters  of  all  the  names  are  alike. 
Have  the  two  letters  identified. 

“Usually  only  one  letter  stands  for  a  sound,  but  sometimes  two  letters  are  put  together  to 
stand  for  one  sound.  In  all  these  names,  the  two  letters  s  and  h  are  put  together  to  stand  for  the 
sound  we  hear  at  the  beginning  of  shovel.'' 

Elicit  that  the  names  on  the  board  all  begin  with  a  capital  letter  because  they  are  the  names  of 
people.  Point  out  that  only  the  first  letter  is  capitalized,  even  though  the  two  letters  s  and  h  stand 
for  the  beginning  sound. 

Print  in  another  column  on  the  board,  saying  each  word  as  you  print  it: 
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Adding  to 
My  Sound  and 
Letter  Book 


Listening  through 
words  for  initial, 
medial,  and 
final  sounds 


Listening  through 
words  to  detect 
the  number  of 
sounds 


Taking  chalkboard 
dictation; 
listening  and 
printing 


shovel 

shape 

ship 

shot 

Have  the  pupils  notice  that  in  these  words  too,  the  first  two  letters  are  the  same  and  that  they 
go  together  to  stand  for  the  sound  heard  at  the  beginning  of  shovel 
To  check  discrimination  of  initials/?,  place  the  following  words  on  the  chalkboard,  saying  each 
word  for  the  pupils  as  you  print  it. 


shower 

step 

slip 

sheep 

shutters 

shelf 

chop 

cheer 

Give  each  child  a  Yes  card  and  a  No  card.  Tell  the  children  that  you  are  going  to  point  to  each 
word  on  the  board  in  turn.  If  the  word  begins  with  sh ,  they  are  to  hold  up  their  Yes  cards.  If  the 
word  does  not  begin  with  sh,  they  are  to  hold  up  their  No  cards. 

Step  4;  Printing.  See  under  Initial  Writing:  Printing  on  pages  16-17. 

sh  Sh 

Let  the  pupils  devote  two  pages  to  the  consonant  digraph  sh.  Have  them  cut  pictures  from 
catalogues  or  magazines  and  paste  them  into  the  book,  or  they  may  draw  pictures  if  they  prefer. 
Remind  them  that  the  name  of  each  pictured  object  must  begin  like  shovel .  Have  them  print  the 
digraph  under  each  picture,  using  Sh  under  some  pictures  and  sh  under  others. 

Have  the  pupils  listen  to  the  following  groups  of  words  and  tell  where  the  designated  sound  is 
heard  each  time  —  at  the  beginning,  in  the  middle,  or  at  the  end. 

/n/  number,  funny,  plan,  nature,  brown 
/w/  wing,  reward,  wiggle,  work,  beware 
/ks/  extra,  wax,  box,  taxi,  mixer 
/b/  crab,  building,  grub,  cable,  baby 
/{/  little,  visit,  timber,  mint,  total 

Say  the  following  words  and  ask  the  pupils  to  hold  up  three  fingers  if  they  hear  three  sounds  in 
a  word,  two  fingers  if  they  hear  two  sounds,  and  one  finger  if  they  hear  only  one  sound. 

let  too  up  came  shut 

pan  sun  in  hit  a 

Following  the  procedure  outlined  on  page  1 1 ,  dictate  the  following  words  and  have  the  pupils 
print  the  first  letter  of  each  one  on  the  board  or  on  lined  sheets  of  paper  at  their  seats.  Don’t 
forget  the  reinforcement  activities  of  circling  and  erasing  or  crossing  out  in  response  to  other 
dictated  words  beginning  with  the  same  consonants. 

The  following  sentences  may  be  used  to  present  the  words. 

Group  1 

John  saves  his  money  in  a  piggy  bank  —  bank. 

The  yolk  of  an  egg  is  yellow  —  yolk. 

Mommy  gave  me  a  cup  of  soup  —  cup. 

Put  the  book  on  the  desk  —  desk. 

Mr.  Mugs  is  a  sheepdog  —  sheepdog. 

This  has  been  a  very  windy  day  —  windy. 

Group  2 

Hot  cocoa  is  good  on  a  chilly  day  —  cocoa. 

Karen  wore  her  new  dress  to  the  party  —  wore. 

Please  don't  slam  the  door  —  door. 

Torbin  built  a  house  for  his  dog  —  built. 

Did  you  hear  that  man  yodel  on  TV  last  night  —  yodel? 

The  cold  wind  made  me  shiver  —  shiver. 
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Group  3 

Eric  sailed  his  toy  yacht  in  the  pond  —  yacht. 
What  are  you  having  for  dinner  —  dinner? 
Grandpa  has  a  striped  shirt  —  shirt. 

Grandma  sent  Susan  a  card  —  card. 

I'd  like  a  drink  of  water,  please  —  water. 

Do  you  ride  your  bike  to  school  —  bike? 


Group  4 

We  waited  a  long  time  for  the  bus  —  waited. 

Daddy  yanked  out  my  loose  tooth  —  yanked. 

The  car  went  over  a  big  bump  —  bump. 

Mr.  Mugs  came  to  school  one  day  —  came. 

There’s  a  shopping  plaza  across  the  road  —  shopping. 

What  shall  we  do  now  —  do? 

Additional  practice  in  recognizing  the  phoneme-grapheme  correspondence  /sh/sh  is  given 
in  “Clear  the  Track"  in  Alternative  Strategies  and  in  the  Spirit  Duplication  Masters  /Self-Help 
Activities  and  Mr.  Mugs  Book  under  Independent  Activities.  Practice  in  recognizing  the 
phoneme-grapheme  correspondence  /n/n  in  the  final  position  is  given  in  "The  Sound  Tree"  in 
Alternative  Strategies. 


Identifying 
words  using 
graphemic  bases 


Structural  Analysis 

Pocket  Chart  Procedure 


Make  a  card  for  the  graphemic  base  up  and  the  necessary  letter  cards,  and  follow  the 
procedure  given  on  page  12. 

up 

c 


P 

s 


Reading  in 
context  words 
formed  on 
graphemic  bases 


Chalkboard  Procedure 

Place  the  above  column  of  words  on  the  chalkboard  and  follow  the  procedure  given  on 
page  13. 

Note.  In  both  procedures,  when  the  word  sup  is  made  ask  if  anyone  knows  the  meaning  of  the 
word.  Locate  the  word  in  a  beginning  dictionary  and  read  the  meanings  to  the  pupils.  It  is 
not  too  early  to  develop  awareness  of  the  dictionary  as  the  authoritative  source  of  word 
meanings. 

Print  on  the  board  the  key  words  for  the  other  graphemic  bases  presented  so  far  —  can,  Pat, 
jet,  run,  dog,  jump,  and,  it.  Then  place  these  sentences  on  the  board  and  call  upon  pupils  to 
read  them. 

Get  a  cup  for  Grandma. 

The  pup  can  sit  on  Jan  s  hand. 

Let’s  dump  the  cans  in  this  pit. 

Grandpa  likes  to  jog  on  the  sand. 

A  wet  rat  came  and  bit  the  dog  on  the  rump. 

Is  Mr.  Mugs  in  the  van  too? 

Set  the  gun  on  the  log. 

Words  formed  on  graphemic  base  up  are  used  in  “Word  Spill"  in  Alternative  Strategies. 
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LANGUAGE  DEVELOPMENT 


Objectives 

Discriminating  between  finished  and  unfinished  sentences  and  questions;  realizing  that  a 
variety  of  words  may  be  used  to  complete  sentences  and  questions  (listening) 
Discriminating  between  finished  and  unfinished  sentences  and  questions;  realizing  that  a 
variety  of  words  may  be  used  to  complete  sentences  and  questions  (reading) 

Composing  sentences  and  questions 

Acquiring  awareness  of  the  importance  of  correct  word  order  in  sentences 
Acquiring  awareness  of  runover  sentences  and  how  to  read  them 
Acquiring  awareness  of  punctuation  and  its  effect  on  meaning  and  reading 
Acquiring  awareness  of  the  correct  use  of  see  and  saw 
Recognizing  alphabetic  sequence 

Materials  Needed 

Sentence  strips  (See  page  229) 

12  blank  word  cards 
A  period  card  and  a  question  mark  card 

Word  cards  for  Mr.  Mugs,  came,  too,  Let’s,  go,  see,  Grandma,  I,  can,  something,  green,  We, 
to,  you 
The  readers 

A  complete  set  of  alphabet  cards  in  both  capitals  and  lower  case 


Discriminating 
between  finished 
and  unfinished 
sentences  and 
questions: 
completing 
sentences  and 
questions  using 
a  variety  of 
words 
(listening) 


Discriminating 
between  finished 
and  unfinished 
sentences  and 
questions: 
completing 
sentences  and 
questions  using 
a  variety  of  words 
(reading) 


Sentence  Awareness 

Recall  that  when  we  tell  or  ask  someone  something,  we  must  be  sure  to  tell  or  ask  the  whole 
thing,  so  that  the  other  person  will  know  what  we  mean. 

Read  the  following  sentences  and  questions  to  the  pupils,  one  at  a  time,  indicating  by  voice 
intonation  whether  each  one  is  finished  or  not  finished.  Have  the  pupils  determine  in  each  case 
whether  the  sentence  or  question  is  finished  or  unfinished.  Elicit  words  from  the  children  to 
complete  the  unfinished  ones.  Use  a  number  of  the  suggested  words  each  time,  to  reinforce  the 
understanding  that  a  variety  of  words  may  often  be  used  to  complete  a  sentence  or  question 
correctly. 

Curt's  Grandma  and  Grandpa  live  in  an  apartment. 

My  Grandma  and  Grandpa  live  in  . . . 

From  the  apartment  balcony  they  could  see  .  . . 

Did  they  go  in  the  ...  ? 

Did  Mr.  Mugs  go  too? 

Were  Grandma  and  Grandpa  glad  to  see  . . .  ? 

Make  sentence  strips  for  the  following  incomplete  sentences  and  questions,  and  have 
available  a  period  card,  a  question  mark  card,  and  about  a  dozen  blank  cards  of  word-card  size. 

Come  and  see  my 
Grandma  is  on  the 
Can  we  play  in 
What  is  on  the 

Place  the  first  incomplete  sentence  in  the  pocket  chart.  As  the  children  read  silently,  sweep 
your  hand  from  left  to  right  under  the  sentence  and  read  it  aloud,  ending  with  an  unfinished 
inflection  of  the  voice. 

"Is  this  finished?  Why  not?' 

No,  it  isn’t  finished  because  it  doesn't  tell  the  whole  thing.  It  doesn't  tell  what  the  speaker 
wants  you  to  come  and  see.  Who  can  tell  us  a  word  that  might  finish  it?" 
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Realizing  the 
importance  of 
word  order 
in  sentences 


Acquiring 
awareness  of 
runover  sentences 
and  how  to 
read  them 


'  Pet?  Let's  put  pet  in  the  sentence.”  Print  pet  on  a  blank  card  and  ask  the  child  who 
suggested  the  word  to  put  it  in  the  pocket  chart  at  the  end  of  the  sentence. 

Sweep  your  hand  under  the  sentence  and  read  it  aloud,  ending  with  a  finished  inflection,  as 
the  children  follow  along.  "Is  the  sentence  finished  now?  Does  it  make  sense?  Yes,  it  is  finished 
because  it  tells  what  the  speaker  wants  you  to  come  and  see,  and  it  makes  sense  because  a  pet 
owner  really  might  ask  you  to  come  and  see  his  or  her  pet. 

'  This  sentence  tells  us  something.  What  should  I  put  at  the  end  to  show  that  it  is  finished? 

"Yes,  I  should  put  a  period.”  Place  the  period  card  in  the  pocket  chart  at  the  end  of  the 
sentence. 

Elicit  two  or  three  other  words  that  might  finish  the  sentence  and  make  sense;  for  example, 
pictures,  toys,  presents,  etc.  Follow  the  same  procedure  in  determining  whether  the  sentence 
is  finished  and  makes  sense. 

Place  the  cards  for  the  various  words  that  have  been  suggested  in  the  pocket  chart  again,  in 
turn,  and  have  the  sentence  read  each  time. 

“We  used  a  different  word  to  finish  the  sentence  each  time  and  they  all  make  sense.  This 
often  happens  when  we  read  or  write.  We  may  find  that  a  lot  of  different  words  may  finish  a 
sentence  and  make  sense  in  it.” 

Follow  the  same  procedure  with  the  other  sentence  and  the  questions. 

Awareness  of  complete  sentences  is  involved  in  Decoding  Skills:  Word  Meaning. 

Remind  the  pupils  that  if  the  words  are  not  in  the  right  order  in  a  sentence,  the  sentence  will 
not  tell  what  you  want  it  to  tell. 

“When  we  are  speaking  or  writing  sentences,  we  must  be  sure  we  put  in  all  the  words  we 
need  to  tell  the  whole  thing,  and  we  must  be  sure  we  put  the  words  in  the  right  order. 

"Suppose  I  wanted  to  write  "Mr.  Mugs  came  too.'  I  would  need  to  use  the  words  Mr.  Mugs, 
came,  and  too.  Now  what  would  happen  if  I  didn't  put  the  words  in  the  right  order?  Look.” 

Put  the  cards  in  the  pocket  chart  in  this  order. 

too  came  Mr.  Mugs 

Ask  a  pupil  to  read  the  words  aloud.  “Does  that  say  what  I  wanted  to  say?  Why  not9” 

"No,  it  doesn't  say  what  I  wanted  to  say  because  the  words  are  not  in  the  right  order.  It  doesn't 
make  sense. 

“Let's  put  the  words  in  the  right  order.  Which  word  should  come  first?  which  should  come 
next?  which  should  come  last?” 

As  the  pupils  give  you  the  words,  move  the  word  cards  down  to  the  next  pocket  to  form: 

Mr.  Mugs  came  too 

Have  the  sentence  read  and  ask,  “Is  it  right  now?  Yes,  it  makes  sense  now  and  says  what  I 
wanted  to  say.  It  uses  the  same  words,  but  the  words  are  in  the  right  order. 

“There's  still  something  missing,  though.  The  sentence  says  everything  I  wanted  to  say. 
What  do  we  need  to  show  that  it  is  finished? 

“That's  right!  We  need  a  period  at  the  end.”  Put  a  period  card  at  the  end  of  the  sentence,  and 
have  the  sentence  read  once  more. 

“Sometimes  when  we  are  writing  sentences  we  come  to  the  edge  of  the  paper  before  we 
have  finished  the  sentence.” 

Draw  a  rectangle  on  the  chalkboard. 

Pretend  this  is  a  piece  of  paper.  I  want  to  write  on  it  Curt  and  Jan  like  to  go  to  Grandma's 
house.  Where  do  I  start?  That's  right.  I  start  at  the  left  and  go  to  the  right.” 

Print  in  the  rectangle,  taking  up  all  the  available  space  on  the  first  line: 


Curt  and  Jan  like  to  go 


“I've  run  out  of  room  on  this  line,  and  I  haven't  finished  my  sentence.  Where  should  I  put  the 
rest  of  it?  Yes,  I  should  put  it  on  the  next  line.  Where  should  I  start  on  this  line?  That’s  right,  I  start 
at  the  left  again  and  I  go  to  the  right.” 

Print  the  rest  of  the  sentence  to  produce: 
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Curt  and  Jan  like  to  go 
to  Grandma  s  house. 


Acquiring 
awareness  of 
the  comma,  the 
exclamation  mark, 
the  question 
mark,  and  the 
period 


Becoming  aware 
of  when  to  use 
see  and  saw 


Completing 

alphabetic 

sequence 


Capitalization 


Left-right 

progression 


“When  a  sentence  goes  over  to  the  next  line  like  this,  we  call  it  a  runover  sentence.  There  is 
something  you  have  to  remember  when  you  read  a  runover  sentence.  The  sentence  isn  t 
finished  at  the  end  of  the  line,  so  you  shouldn't  stop  or  make  it  sound  finished.  You  should  read 
right  on  until  you  come  to  the  period.  Who  will  read  the  sentence  on  the  board  for  us? 

Let  several  children  read  the  sentence  aloud  as  the  others  listen  to  be  sure  the  reader  does 
not  pause  or  drop  his  or  her  voice  at  the  end  of  the  line.  It  may  help  if  you  sweep  your  hand  under 
the  sentence  as  each  pupil  reads,  returning  very  quickly  to  the  left-hand  side  after  the  end  of  the 
first  line. 

"Do  you  remember,  when  we  talked  about  this  kind  of  sentence  before,  that  I  told  you  we 
would  find  one  of  these  runover  sentences  in  the  very  first  story  of  this  new  book?  Open  your 
readers  to  page  6  and  see  if  you  can  find  the  runover  sentence.  Raise  your  hand  when  you  have 
found  it.’’ 

When  all  the  hands  have  gone  up  that  are  likely  to  go  up,  call  upon  two  or  three  pupils  to  read 
the  sentence,  as  the  others  read  along  to  be  sure  they  found  the  right  sentence.  Remind  the 
readers  to  read  along  smoothly  to  the  end  of  the  sentence. 

Punctuation  and  Graphics 

Ask  the  pupils  to  turn  to  page  8  in  their  readers  and  discuss  the  punctuation.  Elicit  that  the 
commas  tell  us  to  make  a  pause  in  our  reading,  to  make  the  meaning  clear.  In  this  case,  the 
commas  make  it  clear  whom  Curt  is  speaking  to. 

Elicit  that  the  exclamation  marks  tell  us  that  Curt  is  excited  and  very  happy  to  see  Grandma 
and  Grandpa.  Have  two  or  three  children  read  the  first  line  aloud,  to  demonstrate  the  use  of  the 
commas  and  to  show  how  the  exclamation  marks  indicate  the  greetings  should  be  read. 

Recall  that  the  periods  indicate  the  ends  of  telling  sentences  and  the  question  marks  indicate 
the  ends  of  asking  sentences. 

Usage 

To  develop  awareness  of  when  to  use  see  and  especially  saw ,  tell  the  pupils  that  you  are 
going  to  ask  them  some  questions  and  you  want  them  to  answer  in  whole  sentences. 

"For  example,  if  I  should  ask  you  What  did  you  see  on  TV?’,  you  wouldn  t  just  say  'a  funny 
clown.'  You  would  say,  I  saw  a  funny  clown.’  Do  you  understand?  Good!  Here's  the  first 
question." 

“Piet,  what  did  Jan  see  in  the  story?" 

Continue  with  other  questions,  such  as: 

"Olga,  what  did  you  see  in  the  picture  on  pages  9  and  1 0?  Tell  me  one  thing." 

"Jamie,  did  you  watch  TV  yesterday?  What  did  you  see?  Tell  me  one  thing. 

"Mary  Lou,  what  did  you  see  on  the  way  to  school?  Tell  me  one  thing. 

Alphabet  Skills 

On  the  chalk  ledge  place  the  letter  cards  for  C,  E,  F,  G,  H,  leaving  a  gap  where  the  D  card  has 
been  omitted.  Place  the  other  letter  cards  face  up  on  a  table  in  random  order.  Have  the  pupils 
identify  the  missing  letter.  Ask  a  pupil  to  find  the  capital  D  card  on  the  table  and  put  it  on  the 
chalk  ledge  in  the  correct  place. 

Work  in  the  same  manner  with  p,  q,  r,  t,  u;  J,  K,  M,  N,  O ;  andn,  o,  q,  r,  s. 

Development  of  awareness  of  alphabetic  order  of  words  is  begun  in  My  First  Dictionary 
under  Initial  Writing  by  having  the  pupils  enter  words  under  letters  according  to  the  first  letters  of 
the  words. 


Skills  Involved  in  Other  Strands  of  the  Lesson 

Capitalization  of  names,  and  the  capitalization  of  the  first  letter  only  in  consonant  digraphs, 
are  included  in  Decoding  Skills:  Phonemic  Analysis. 

Left-right  progression  is  indicated  above  in  the  exercises  on  "Sentence  Awareness. 
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INITIAL  WRITING 


Writing  My 
Own  Reader 


My  First 
Dictionary 


Words  to  be 
entered 


Helpful  hints 


Format 


Objectives 

Rereading  and  building  stories  in  Writing  My  Own  Reader 

Recognizing  initial  letters  of  words  and  printing  the  words  on  the  correct  alphabetic  pages  in 
My  First  Dictionary 

Integrating  speaking,  writing,  and  reading  relationships;  making  vocabulary  charts 
Completing  sentences  using  picture  clues  and  model  words 
Copying  sentences,  using  dotted  lines,  starting  points,  and  no  clues 

Materials  Needed 

Word  tickets  for  stories  in  Writing  My  Own  Reader 

Writing  My  Own  Reader 

Word  banks 

My  First  Dictionary 

Duplicated  worksheet  for  page  234 

Developing  Readiness  for  Creative  Writing 

By  this  time  most  of  the  children  will  have  built  their  stories  in  Writing  My  Own  Reader  several 
times.  From  now  on,  the  time  previously  devoted  to  this  purpose  should  be  used  for  the 
dictionary  activity  suggested  below.  If,  however,  some  children  want  to  build  some  of  the 
Writing  My  Own  Reader  stories  again  when  they  have  a  little  spare  time,  by  all  means  let  them 
do  so. 


To  the  Teacher 

While  it  is  unlikely  that  all  children  will  arrive  at  the  same  point  in  learning  at  the  same  time,  it  is 
probably  safe  to  say  that  many  of  the  children  may  be  ready  to  undertake  the  use  of  a  dictionary 
at  this  time.  Considerable  work  has  been  done  with  alphabetical  sequence  and  this  skill 
becomes  functional  in  a  new  way  when  dealing  with  the  dictionary. 

What  words  does  a  child  enter  in  My  First  Dictionary? 

1 .  The  core  words  from  the  word  cards  used  in  Level  1 

2.  Color  words  and  number  words. 

3.  Words  from  the  Writing  My  Own  Reader  stories  that  the  child  personally  chooses  to  keep. 

4.  Words  needed  for  personal  writing  that  the  child  requests  from  the  teacher. 

5.  Words  connected  with  everyday  events  or  seasonal  events  that  the  children  find 
appealing  —  for  example,  birthday  words,  words  relating  to  classroom  activities,  etc. 

Words  written  on  the  vocabulary  charts  should  not  be  put  in  the  dictionary,  since  the  chart  is  a 
readily  available  source  of  words  for  the  children. 

It  may  be  best  to  begin  with  two  or  three  more  capable  pupils.  The  teacher  works  directly  with 
this  small  group  as  the  children  enter  their  words.  When  the  teacher  is  convinced  that  these 
children  have  mastered  the  necessary  skills  of  making  correct  entries,  each  child  may  then  act 
as  a  tutor  for  another  child  and  help  the  other  child  to  make  entries.  The  teacher  must  be  careful 
to  oversee  this  process  as  the  dictionaries  are  being  compiled.  Check  to  see  that  the  words 
have  been  entered  on  the  correct  pages  and  have  been  correctly  copied  from  the  word  cards  or 
tickets. 

It  is  intended  that  the  children  alphabetize  in  relation  to  the  first  letter  of  a  word  only.  The 
spaces  on  each  page  provide  for  short  words  in  the  first  column,  average-sized  words  in  the 
middle,  and  longer  words  in  the  third  column. 

First  Lesson 

Have  the  pupils  find  in  their  word  banks  the  card  for  Curt.  Direct  attention  to  the  first  letter  in 
the  name  and  have  it  identified  as  capital  C. 

Ask  the  pupils  to  find  in  their  copies  of  My  First  Dictionary  the  page  that  has  the  letter  c  at  the 
top.  When  all  have  found  the  correct  page,  have  the  children  print  the  name  Curt .  Hold  up  your 
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Integrating 
speaking, 
writing,  and 
reading 
relationships, 
making 
vocabulary  charts 


copy  of  My  First  Dictionary  and  show  the  pupils  where  the  name  is  to  be  printed.  Caution  them 
to  remember  to  put  a  capital  C  at  the  beginning  of  the  name. 

When  the  children  have  finished  printing  Curt ,  check  to  be  sure  everyone  has  printed  the 
name  correctly.  Explain  that  whenever  they  want  to  print  the  name  Curt  from  now  on,  all  they 
have  to  do  is  turn  to  the  page  with  c  at  the  top  in  their  dictionaries,  and  there  it  is,  ready  to  be 
copied! 

Continue  in  the  same  manner  with  other  words  from  the  word  banks.  The  number  of  words 
entered  in  the  children's  dictionaries  at  one  session  will  depend  upon  the  amount  of  time 
available  for  the  activity  and  the  interest  and  attention-span  of  the  members  of  the  group. 

Using  the  picture  on  pages  10-1 1  of  the  readers  and  the  discussion  about  various  types  of 
dwellings  carried  on  in  Comprehension  and  Integrative  Options  as  a  springboard,  have  the 
children  name  as  many  different  kinds  of  homes  as  they  can  remember.  As  each  type  is 
mentioned,  print  it  on  a  chart.  The  result  may  be  a  chart  similar  to  the  following: 


Kinds  of  Homes 

house 
town  house 
duplex 
split  level 
cottage 
bungalow 
ranch  house 
trailer 
apartment 
high  rise 
condominium 
row  house 


When  the  chart  is  finished,  read  it  to  the  children.  Then  store  it  with  the  charts  previously 
made,  in  a  place  easily  accessible  for  reference. 
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Using  word  models 
and  picture  clues 
to  complete 
sentences 


Copying 

sentences 

(worksheet) 


Printing 

Sketch  on  the  board  a  picture  of  Curt  running  and  print  beside  it  in  a  column  the  words  and, 
jump,  run.  Print  beneath  the  picture  the  words  Curt  can.  Discuss  with  the  pupils  what  Curt  is 
doing.  Then  have  them  look  at  the  sentence  beginning.  Explain  that  they  are  to  use  the  picture 
and  the  words  beside  it  to  think  of  how  the  sentence  might  end.  When  they  arrive  at  Curt  can  run 
and  jump,  print  the  words  to  finish  the  sentence. 

Sketch  on  the  board  a  picture  of  Jan  looking  out  a  door  or  window  and  print  beside  it  the  words 
green,  see,  something.  Print  beneath  the  picture  the  words  Jan  can.  Proceed  in  the  same 
manner  as  before  to  have  children  finish  the  sentence. 

Tell  the  pupils  that  they  are  to  make  up  an  ending  telling  something  Mr.  Mugs  can  do.  Suggest 
that  they  try  to  use  some  of  the  words  with  the  pictures  on  the  board. 

Duplicate  the  following  exercise  and  distribute  copies  to  the  pupils. 


Direct  the  pupils  to  study  the  model  sentence  at  the  top,  then  follow  the  dotted  lines  to  print  it, 
use  the  starting  points  to  print  it  again,  and,  finally,  to  print  it  without  clues.  Remind  them  to 
finger-space  after  words,  and  be  sure  to  use  the  period  when  necessary. 

Additional  practice  in  completing  and  printing  sentences  is  provided  in  the  Mr.  Mugs  Book. 
See  Independent  Activities. 

Printing  s,  If  any  children  are  having  difficulty  in  printing  s,  S,  sh,  Sh  reteach  the  formation  of  these 

h,  s,  sh,  Sh  letters,  following  the  procedure  recommended  in  the  first  lesson  of  this  guidebook. 


INDEPENDENT  ACTIVITIES 


Mr.  Mugs  Book 

Page  61 .  Comprehension.  Recognizing  sequence  of  events. 

Page  62.  Comprehension/Structural  Analysis.  Classifying  by  completing  definitions.  Recog¬ 
nizing  rhyming  words  formed  on  graphemic  bases. 

Page  63.  Phonemic  Analysis.  Coloring  objects  whose  names  begin  with  sh. 

Spirit  Duplication  Masters/Seif-Help  Activities 

Page  52.  Phonemic  Analysis.  Coloring  objects  whose  names  begin  with  sh. 

Page  53.  Printing/Word  Recognition/Comprehension.  Printing  the  correct  words  to  complete 
sentences,  using  picture  and  word  clues. 

Page  54.  Printing.  Printing  a  sentence,  using  a  model  and  starting  points. 

ALTERNATIVE  STRATEGIES 

Objectives 

Recognizing  and  identifying  core  vocabulary 

Recognizing  and  identifying  the  phoneme-grapheme  correspondence  /sh/sh 
Recognizing  and  identifying  the  phoneme-grapheme  correspondence  /n/n  in  the  final  position 
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Word  Spill 


Vocabulary 

Recognition 


Decoding  Skills: 
Phonemic  Analysis 


Decoding  Skills: 
Phonemic  Analysis 


Objective 

Recognizing  and  identifying  vocabulary 

Number  of  Players 
Two  or  three 
Materials  Needed 

Word  cards  (1"  x  2V2")  for  the  words:  Grandpa,  Grandma,  let’s,  up,  came,  too.  You  may  also 
wish  to  add  the  following  words  formed  from  the  graphemic  base  up:  cup,  pup 
Container 

Procedure 

The  child  spills  the  words  in  a  trail  on  the  floor  and  then  reads  aloud  all  the  words  that  land 
face  up. 

Clear  the  Track! 

(Mr.  Mugs  Game) 

Objective 

Recognizing  the  phoneme-grapheme  correspondence  /sh/sh 

Number  of  Players 

Two 

Materials  Needed 

A  “Clear  the  T rack!”  board  (see  page  66) 

One  die 

Small  objects  that  can  be  used  as  markers 

A  set  of  cards  with  pictures  on  one  side  and  matching  final  consonants  on  the  other  side:  sixteen 
pictures  standing  for  words  that  begin  with  sh,  such  as  shoe ,  ship,  shovel,  shark,  sheep, 
shirt,  shell,  shoot,  shop,  shorts,  shower,  shout;  four  pictures  standing  for  words  that  begin 
with  other  sounds,  such  as  tree,  ball,  boat,  car,  tent,  house,  cat,  dog 

Procedure 

See  page  66. 


The  Sound  Tree 

(Mr.  Mugs  Game) 

Objective 

Recognizing  and  identifying  the  phoneme-grapheme  correspondence  /n/n  in  the  final  position 

Number  of  Players 

Two 

Materials  Needed 

A  “Sound  Tree’’  game  board  (see  page  96) 

A  set  of  thirteen  word  cards  whose  words  end  with  n.  Place  a  commercial  adhesive  on  the  backs 
of  the  cards  so  that  they  may  be  easily  attached  to  the  Sound  T ree. 

A  set  of  seven  word  cards  whose  words  do  not  end  with  n.  Place  a  commercial  adhesive  on  the 
backs  of  the  cards. 

Procedure 

See  page  96. 
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Peanuts 


Pages  12-15 


COMPREHENSION 


Recognizing  and  identifying  title  in  table 
of  contents 

Formulating  questions 
Observing  picture  details 
Drawing  inferences 
Recalling  details 
Identifying  story  speakers 
Interpreting  feelings  of  story  character 
Valuing  pet's  behavior 
Making  judgments 

Comparing  feelings;  observing  change  of 
feelings 

Predicting  outcomes 
Recalling  previous  stories 
Inferring  and  comparing  characteristics 
Distinguishing  between  relevant  and 
irrelevant  items 


LANGUAGE  DEVELOPMENT 


Realizing  that  sentence  meaning  may  change 
when  words  are  added  or  substituted 
Acquiring  awareness  of  run-over  sentences 
and  how  they  should  be  read 
Observing  commas,  exclamation  marks,  and 
underlining  —  their  functions  in 
reading 

Recognizing  alphabetic  sequence 
Capitalizing  beginning  of  sentences 
Using  punctuation  —  the  period 


ALTERNATIVE  STRATEGIES 


Recognizing  and  identifying  words  formed 
on  graphemic  bases  of,  id 

Recognizing  and  identifying  core 
vocabulary 

Recognizing  the  phonemes  /n/  and  /t/  in 
the  final  position 

Recognizing  and  identifying  the  phoneme- 
grapheme  correspondence  /sh/sh  in  the 
final  position 


INTEGRATIVE  OPTIONS 


Environmental  Studies:  Social  Studies  — 
developing  observation  skills  by 
exploring  the  neighborhood;  organizing 
and  presenting  information 
Books  —  reading  independently 
Film  —  developing  visual  and  auditory 
senses 


INITIAL  WRITING 


Recognizing  initial  letters  of  words; 
printing  words  on  correct  alphabetical 
pages  in  My  First  Dictionary 

Integrating  speaking,  writing,  and  reading 
relationships  —  making  vocabulary 
charts 

Completing  sentences  using  picture  clues 
and  model  words;  composing  and  printing 
sentences 

Copying  sentences  using  dotted  lines, 
starting  points,  and  no  clues 


Literary  Appreciation* 


Relating  picture  and  story 
Inferring  story  characters'  feelings 
Valuing  a  story  character 
Comparing  characters  —  feelings; 

change  in  feelings;  characteristics 
Predicting  outcome 
Reading  supplementary  books 


DECODING  SKILLS 


Identifying  words  through  context  — 
listening 

Identifying  words  through  context; 
discriminating  between  words  of  similar 
configuration  —  reading 

Recognizing  and  identifying  new  words  — 
Peanuts,  Grandma’s,  cat,  she,  did,  out, 
not,  made 

Recognizing  and  identifying  the  phoneme- 
grapheme  correspondence  /sh/sh  in  the 
final  position 

Recognizing  initial,  medial,  final  sounds 

Recognizing  number  of  sounds  in  words 

Identifying  and  recognizing  possessive 
forms  with ’s 

Identifying  words  using  graphemic  bases 
id,  of 


INDEPENDENT  ACTIVITIES 


Mr.  Mugs  Book:  pages  64,  65  —  developing 
comprehension  by  distinguishing  between 
relevant  and  irrelevant  ideas;  by 
predicting  outcomes 
page  66  —  practicing  phonemic  analysis 
of  final  sh 

page  67  —  recognizing  and  printing  the 
possessive  form 

Spirit  Duplication  Masters  /Self-Help 
Activities:  pages  55,  56,  57  — 
practicing  phonemic  analysis  of  initial 
and  final  sh ;  structural  analysis  of 
graphemic  bases  up,  id,  of;  structural 
analysis  of  the  possessive  form 
page  58  —  printing  a  sentence  using 
picture  and  word  clues 


Listening* 


Listening  attentively  in  discussions 
Listening  to  a  film 

Listening  to  identify  words  —  context 
Listening  to  identify  the  phoneme- 
grapheme  correspondence  /sh/sh  in  the 
final  position 

Listening  through  words  for  initial, 
medial,  and  final  sounds;  for  number 
of  sounds  in  word 
Listening  to  a  poem 


*  Objectives  listed  in  these  areas  are  drawn  from  preceding  strands. 
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COMPREHENSION 


Objectives 

Recognizing  and  identifying  title  in  table  of  contents 

Speculating 

Formulating  questions 

Observing  picture  details 

Drawing  inferences 

Inferring  feelings 

Reacting  to  what  is  read 

Recalling  details 

Recognizing  and  identifying  text  details  that  verify  answers 

Identifying  story  speakers 

Interpreting  feelings  of  story  character 

Valuing  pet’s  behavior 

Making  judgments 

Comparing  feelings 

Observing  change  of  feelings 

Predicting  outcomes 

Recalling  previous  stories 

Inferring  and  comparing  characteristics 

Distinguishing  between  relevant  and  irrelevant  items 

Listing  items 


Using  table 
of  contents 

Speculating 


Formulating 

questions 


Observing 
picture  details; 
drawing 
inferences 
Observing 
picture  details; 
drawing 
inferences 


Inferring 

feelings 


Formulating 

questions 


Developing  Pupil  Inquiry 

Have  the  pupils  find  the  second  story  in  the  table  of  contents.  Write  the  title  on  the  chalkboard 
and  read  it  to  the  children. 

Have  the  pupils  briefly  speculate  on  what  the  story  might  be  about.  If  the  children  do  not 
suggest  it,  tell  them  that  Peanuts  is  the  name  of  Grandma  and  Grandpa's  pet. 

The  children  will  probably  wonder  what  kind  of  pet  Peanuts  is.  You  might  say,  "Is  there 
anything  you  want  to  know  about  Peanuts?  What  questions  would  you  like  to  ask  about 
Grandma  and  Grandpa’s  pet?” 

When  the  children  have  asked  their  questions,  print  them  on  the  chalkboard  or  sheet  of 
newsprint  with  the  children's  names.  If  the  children  don't  wish  to  ask  any  questions  or  have 
difficulty  formulating  questions,  model  one  or  two  examples  for  them.  (“I  would  like  to  know 
what  kind  of  pet  Grandma  and  Grandpa  have.  How  would  you  ask  me  that  question9  I  would 
like  to  know  whether  Mr.  Mugs  likes  Peanuts.  How  would  you  ask  that  question?”) 

Have  the  pupils  look  again  on  the  contents  page  and  find  the  number  of  the  page  on  which  the 
second  story  begins. 

“Let's  turn  to  page  1 2  and  see  what  we  can  find  out  about  Peanuts.” 

When  the  children  turn  to  the  beginning  of  the  story,  have  them  look  at  the  illustration  on  page 
1 2  and  discuss  what  is  happening.  “Whom  do  you  see  that  you  haven’t  met  before9  Whose  cat 
do  you  think  it  is?  What  do  you  think  might  be  the  name  of  the  cat?'' 

Let  the  pupils  look  at  the  picture  on  each  succeeding  page  of  the  story.  What  is  the  cat  doing 
in  the  next  picture?  How  do  you  think  it  got  to  the  top  of  the  table?  Why  do  you  think  it  went 
there?” 

“What  is  on  the  counter  beside  the  sink?  Do  you  think  the  cat  has  ideas  about  it?” 

“Now  turn  the  page.  What  did  the  cat  do?” 

“How  do  Curt,  Jan,  and  Mr.  Mugs  feel?  Why  do  you  think  they  feel  this  way?” 

“How  do  Mommy  and  Grandma  feel  when  they  see  what  happened?” 

“How  does  the  cat  feel?” 

After  the  discussion  you  might  ask,  “Is  there  anything  else  you  want  to  know  about  Peanuts? 
What  other  questions  would  you  like  to  have  answered  as  you  read  the  story9 

Print  the  pupils’  questions  under  the  initial  questions  on  the  chalkboard. 
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Reading 


Reacting  to 
what  is  read; 

inferring 

characteristic 

Recalling 

details; 

verifying 

Drawing 

inferences 


Identifying 
story  speakers; 
reading 
interpretively; 
noting 
punctuation 


Drawing  inferences 

Inferring 

feelings 

Drawing  inferences 


Valuing: 

making 

judgments 


Joanne  —  What  kind  of  pet  is  Peanuts? 

Billy  —  Does  Mr.  Mugs  like  Peanuts? 

Elizabeth  —  What  will  Peanuts  do? 

Stevie  —  What  do  Curt  and  Jan  say  when  the  cat  steps  on  the  fudge?  (or  whatever 
the  children  decide  is  in  the  pan) 

If  the  children  have  difficulty  suggesting  questions,  try  to  stimulate  their  thinking  by  very 
specific  questioning.  If  necessary,  model  the  questions  for  them.  Four  or  five  questions 
altogether  are  sufficient  for  the  question  box. 

It  is  possible  that  after  discussing  the  picture  the  pupils  may  be  able  to  answer  some  of  their 
initial  questions.  Do  not  discuss  the  answers  at  this  time,  but  elicit  from  the  children  that  they 
must  read  the  story  to  see  whether  they  can  prove  the  answers  they  are  thinking  about. 

"Now  let's  read  the  story  to  see  what  answers  to  our  questions  we  can  find." 

Developing  Pupil  Response 

Have  the  pupils  read  the  entire  story  silently.  (Depending  on  their  progress,  it  may  be 
necessary  with  some  groups  to  continue  to  guide  the  reading  one  or  two  pages  at  a  time,  as  in 
Story  1 .  Also,  certain  pupils  might  need  to  read  all  or  part  of  the  story  orally,  instead  of  silently.) 

When  all  pupils  finish  reading,  encourage  reaction  to  the  story.  "What  kind  of  cat  would  you 
call  Grandma's  cat?  Did  you  like  this  story?  Why  or  why  not?" 

Refer  to  the  questions  in  the  question  box  and  read  them  with  the  pupils  again.  Did  you  find 
the  answers  to  your  questions?" 

"Did  you  find  out  what  kind  of  pet  Peanuts  is?  How  did  you  find  out?" 

Have  the  pupils  tell  the  answer  in  their  own  words  and  verify  it  by  reading  aloud  the  pertinent 
story  lines. 

"Did  you  find  out  whether  Mr.  Mugs  likes  Peanuts?  Does  Mr.  Mugs  like  Peanuts?  How  did  you 
find  out?" 

If  there  are  questions  that  cannot  be  answered  and  verified  in  the  story  text,  have  the  pupils 
tell  what  they  think  the  answers  are  by  inferring,  speculating,  or  predicting.  Let  the  children 
check  off  the  questions  in  the  question  box  as  they  are  answered  and  verified  or  discussed. 

Discuss  with  the  pupils  who  is  speaking  on  each  page  of  the  story.  Review  that  when  a  word  is 
underlined  it  means  that  the  word  should  be  emphasized.  Ask  the  pupils  to  find  and  read  aloud 
the  lines  that  contain  underlined  words.  Encourage  those  reading  aloud  to  read  in  the  way  that 
they  think  Jan  would  speak.  Also  draw  attention  to  the  use  of  the  exclamation  marks. 

Underlining  and  exclamation  marks  are  dealt  with  further  in  Language  Development: 
Punctuation  and  Graphics. 

After  the  discussion  and  oral  reading,  let  the  children  read  the  entire  story  again  for  their 
enjoyment.  Decide  which  pupils  will  read  the  story  silently  and  which  pupils  need  to  read  orally. 
The  rereading  may  be  done  at  this  point  or  after  the  discussion  of  the  questions  under 
"Synthesizing." 


Synthesizing 

The  following  questions  are  suggested  for  further  discussion  of  the  story.  Pupils'  answers 
may  vary  in  some  cases.  Accept  any  answer  that  the  children  can  support  with  reasons.  You 
may  find  that  some  of  the  questions  have  been  sufficiently  covered  during  the  course  of  the 
story  reading;  even  if  none  of  the  questions  has  been  put  forth  previously,  you  may  not  want  to 
ask  all  of  them.  Do  not  continue  the  discussion  to  the  point  at  which  the  children  begin  to  lose 
interest.  Five  or  six  questions  may  be  sufficient.  On  the  other  hand,  if  the  children  are  interested 
and  involved  in  the  story,  they  may  have  ideas  to  contribute  to  answer  most  of  the  questions. 

1 .  "Why  do  you  think  Jan  and  Curt  wanted  Mr.  Mugs  to  come  and  see  Peanuts?" 

2.  “Did  Mr.  Mugs  Like  Peanuts?  Why  do  you  think  so?  How  do  you  think  Peanuts  felt  about 
Mr.  Mugs?  Why?” 

3.  "Do  you  think  Grandma  and  Grandpa  have  had  Peanuts  for  a  long  time?  Why  or  why 
not?" 

4.  "Was  jumping  on  the  table  a  naughty  thing  for  Peanuts  to  do?  Why  or  why  not?  Was 
putting  her  paw  on  the  fudge  a  naughty  thing  for  Peanuts  to  do?  Why  or  why  not?  Why  do  you 
think  she  put  her  paw  on  the  fudge?" 
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Inferring 

feelings 

Inferring 


Comparing  feelings: 
observing  change 
of  feelings 

Predicting 

outcome 

Speculating 


Recalling 
previous  stories 


5.  "Do  you  think  Peanuts  felt  ashamed  of  what  she  did?  How  do  you  know?  How  do  you 
think  she  felt?" 

6.  "Where  did  Peanuts  go  when  Mommy  and  Grandma  came  into  the  room?  Why  do  you 
think  she  went  there?  What  did  she  do?  Why?" 

7.  “How  did  Grandma  and  Mommy  feel  about  what  Peanuts  did?  How  did  Curt  and  Jan  feel 
at  first?  Did  they  feel  the  same  as  Mommy  and  Grandma?  How  did  Curt  and  Jan  feel  later?  Why 
do  you  think  their  feelings  changed?" 

8.  “What  do  you  think  Grandma  will  do  with  the  fudge?  Will  she  let  Curt  and  Jan  eat  some? 
Why  or  why  not?” 

9.  "Where  might  Daddy  and  Grandpa  have  been  while  this  story  happened?  What  might 
they  have  been  doing?” 

10.  "Peanuts  was  curious  about  the  fudge.  Do  you  remember  a  time  when  Mr.  Mugs  was 
curious  about  something?  Tell  us  about  it."  (See  Stories  2,  3,  and  9  in  Mr.  Mugs  Plays  Ball.) 


Distinguishing 
between 
relevant  and 
irrelevant  items: 
supporting 
answers 


Listing 

items 


Predicting 

outcome 


Inferring 

characteristics: 

comparing 

characteristics 


Developing  Comprehension,  Research,  and  Listening  Skills 

Critical  Thinking.  Do  the  following  exercise  orally.  "In  the  story,  Grandma  made  some  fudge 
(or  cake,  brownies,  etc.)  for  Curt  and  Jan.  I  am  going  to  name  some  things  that  Grandma  might 
or  might  not  use  to  make  fudge.  Think  about  each  thing  I  name,  and  then  tell  whether  or  not 
Grandma  would  use  it  to  make  fudge.  Be  ready  to  give  reasons  for  your  answers. 

If  you  wish  to  have  each  child  respond  to  every  item,  prepare  sufficient  yes  and  no  cards  for 
the  group.  Have  the  children  hold  up  the  appropriate  cards  to  indicate  their  responses  as  you 


name  the  items. 

milk 

flour 

string 

chocolate 

nails 

sugar 

butter 

baking  pan 

stove 

nuts 

spoon 

sewing  machine 

recipe 

potatoes 

"If  Grandma  makes  a  new  dress,  which  of  these  things  will  she  need?" 

thread 

TV 

iron 

stove 

scissors 

needle 

hairbrush 

sewing  machine 

pattern 

pins 

long  table 

fudge 

Have  the  pupils  consider  each  of  the  following  activities  in  turn  and  tell  what  things  Grandma 
or  Grandpa  would  need  to  do  the  work. 

cleaning  the  living  room  making  a  doghouse 

making  breakfast  painting  a  wooden  chair 

washing  hair  giving  a  birthday  party 

hanging  a  picture 

Creative  Thinking.  Do  the  following  exercise  orally.  "At  the  end  of  the  story,  Grandma  and 
Mommy  came  into  the  kitchen  to  see  what  Peanuts  had  done.  Which  of  these  things  might  have 
happened  next?  Be  ready  to  tell  why  you  think  as  you  do. 

Grandma  was  very  angry  with  Curt  and  Jan  and  sent  them  to  bed. 

Grandma  put  the  fudge  in  the  garbage. 

Grandma  cut  off  the  part  of  the  fudge  that  Peanuts  stepped  on  and  let  Curt  and  Jan  have 
some  of  the  fudge  that  was  left. 

Everybody  went  to  eat  at  a  restaurant  because  Peanuts  had  spoiled  the  whole  dinner. 

Characterization.  Discuss  the  following  questions  with  the  group. 

"What  kind  of  person  is  Curt  and  Jan's  Grandma?" 

"Does  she  remind  you  of  your  Grandma?  In  what  ways  might  she  be  the  same  as  your 
Grandma?" 

"In  what  ways  might  Curt  and  Jan’s  Grandma  be  different  from  your  Grandma?" 

Additional  practice  in  distinguishing  between  relevant  and  irrelevant  ideas  and  predicting 
outcomes  is  provided  in  the  Mr.  Mugs  Book.  See  Independent  Activities. 
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INTEGRATIVE  OPTIONS 


Environmental 

Studies: 

Social 

Studies 


Exploring  the  Neighborhood:  Developing  Observation  Skills.  Refer  to  the  Environmen¬ 
tal  Studies  suggestions  in  the  Integrative  Options  section  of  the  previous  lesson.  Use  the 
information  collected  about  the  kinds  of  housing  in  the  neighborhood  and  the  number  of  each 
kind  of  housing  as  a  starting  point  for  further  research.  Have  the  pupils  develop  the  information 
more  fully  by  considering  the  following  questions: 

a.  What  colors  are  the  houses  in  the  neighborhood?  (one  specific  block) 

b.  What  shapes  are  the  houses?  (Front  or  side  of  house  may  be  observed.) 

c.  What  shapes  are  the  roofs?  (front  or  side  of  house) 

d.  What  kind  of  single  houses  are  in  the  neighborhood? 

e.  What  kinds  of  garages  do  the  houses  have? 

Have  the  children  form  groups  according  to  their  interest  in  the  above  questions.  Each  group 
can  then  be  divided  into  sub-groups  of  three  members  each.  As  the  children  make  observations 
to  answer  their  questions,  have  them  record  the  information  they  collect  on  prepared  data 
sheets  such  as  those  shown  below.  (Adapt  the  data  sheets  according  to  the  types  of  houses  in 
the  school  neighborhood.)  One  data  sheet  may  serve  as  the  recording  device  for  each 
sub-group  of  three  children.  Two  or  more  sub-groups  may  have  the  same  question  to  answer 
and  the  same  kind  of  data  sheet  to  complete.  After  the  trip  around  the  neighborhood,  the 
sub-groups  with  the  same  question  to  answer  may  compare  their  data  sheets  with  each  other. 

During  the  excursion,  you  may  wish  to  observe  the  pupils  in  terms  of  their  participation  in  the 
task  and  their  communication  with  each  other. 


COLORS  OF  HOUSES 

red 

v' 

1/ 

green 

yellow 

v/ 

blue 

brown 

1/ 

v' 

1/ 

orange 

SHAPES  OF  HOUSES 

/\ 

/  / 
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Story  Books 


SHAPES 

OF  ROOFS 

A 

Organizing  and  Presenting  Information:  1.  Sandbox.  Have  the  children  summarize  and 
present  the  information  they  collect  about  houses  by  means  of  a  sandbox  model  of  the 
immediate  school  neighborhood.  Houses  can  be  made  from  milk  cartons,  yogurt  and  margarine 
containers,  shoe  boxes,  or  other  similar  material.  Street  signs,  prominent  businesses,  and 
public  buildings  may  also  be  included. 

2.  Mural.  The  pupils  might  work  together  to  make  a  cut-and-paste  mural  depicting  the 
housing  in  the  neighborhood. 

Book  Center 

Carroll,  Ruth.  The  Witch  Kitten.  Walck. 

A  mischievous  kitten  borrows  its  witch-mistress’s  broom  and  terrifies  the  country  people  and 
animals  as  he  swoops  up  and  down,  until,  by  luck,  he  manages  to  land  safely  back  home. 
Picture  book;  no  text. 

Flory,  Jane.  Well  Have  a  Friend  for  Lunch.  Houghton,  Mifflin. 

Peaches  and  her  friends  all  had  good  homes  with  kind  friends  but  they  leave  home  to  prove 
they  are  tough  cats  and  hang  around  the  fish  store.  Peaches  forms  a  bird-watching  club  and 
the  cats  plan  to  eat  some  robin  nestlings  as  soon  as  the  birds  are  big  enough.  But  when  that 
time  comes  —  “who  can  eat  a  friend?” 

Gantos,  Jack.  Rotten  Ralph.  Holt,  Rinehart  &  Winston. 

The  story  of  Ralph,  the  misbehaving  cat  who  gets  his  just  desserts  and  finally  learns  to 
behave  himself  —  most  of  the  time. 
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Oakley,  Graham.  The  Church  Cat  Abroad.  Atheneum. 

To  earn  money  to  fix  the  vestry  roof,  Sampson  and  his  mouse  friends  sign  up  to  do  a  catfood 
commercial  on  TV.  The  commercial  is  to  be  filmed  on  a  desert  island.  Once  there,  however,  it 
turns  out  that  Sampson  can’t  act  and  the  three  friends  are  stranded.  They  try  many  schemes 
before  they  finally  manage  to  get  back  home. 

Oakley,  Graham.  The  Church  Mice  and  the  Moon.  Atheneum. 

Humphrey  and  Arthur,  two  little  church  mice,  are  micenapped  by  scientists  who  want  to 
rocket  them  to  the  moon,  but  are  rescued  by  Sampson,  the  cat.  A  funny,  witty  story. 

Potter,  Beatrix.  The  Sly  Old  Cat.  Warne. 

The  sly  old  cat  invites  a  rat  to  a  tea  party.  The  rat  fears  he  is  going  to  be  eaten  for  dessert  by 
the  cat,  but  he  manages  to  outwit  his  hostess  and  still  get  a  splendid  feast. 

Schneider,  Gertrude.  Uncle  Harry.  Macmillan,  N.Y. 

Uncle  Harry  hates  cats,  but  he  rescues  a  kitten  from  drowning.  He  tries  to  give  the  kitten  away 
without  success.  However,  eventually  he  finds  a  taker,  only  to  discover  that  he  has  become 
so  attached  to  the  kitten  he  can’t  part  with  it. 

Tether,  Graham.  Fudge  Dream  Surprise.  J.  Philip  O’Hara. 

The  story  of  a  boy  who  makes  the  world’s  best  fudge. 

Udry,  Janice  May.  Oh,  No,  Cat!  Coward,  McCann  &  Geoghegan. 

A  pet  cat  is  threatened  with  eviction  because  of  its  mischievous  behavior. 

Whitney,  Alma  Marshak.  Leave  Herbert  Alone.  Addison. 

Young  Jennifer  finally  succeeds  in  making  friends  with  Herbert,  the  cat  next  door. 

Zimelman,  Nathan.  The  Lives  of  My  Cat  Alfred.  Dutton. 

In  his  ninth  life,  Alfred  the  cat  recalls  his  earlier  days. 

Anthology  Shaw,  Richard  (Comp.).  The  Cat  Book.  Frederick  Warne. 

Seventeen  celebrated  artists  express  their  notions  about  cats  in  pictures  irresistible  to  cat 
lovers,  and  the  book  contains  as  well  folk  tales,  fairy  tales,  and  poems  about  cats. 

Poetry  Taylor,  Mark.  The  Wind’s  Child.  Atheneum. 

The  wind’s  child  takes  the  form  of  a  black  kitten  brought  by  the  Witch  Wind  to  a  girl  named 
Who.  Haunting  poetry  to  be  read  aloud,  appealing  to  children  who  like  th esound  of  words  as 
much  as  their  meaning. 

informational  Selsam,  Millicent.  How  Kittens  Grow.  Four  Winds. 

Book  Tells  what  happens  between  the  time  a  litter  of  kittens  is  born  and  the  time  when  “they  can  do 

everything  a  grown-up  cat  can  do.”  Appealing  photographs,  taken  by  Esther  Bubley,  show 
kittens  in  all  stages  of  development. 


Film  Center 

Film  One  Kitten  for  Kim.  1 6  mins,  color.  ML. 


DECODING  SKILLS 


Objectives 

Identifying  words  through  context  (listening) 

Identifying  words  through  context;  discriminating  between  words  of  similar  configuration 
(reading) 

Identifying  and  recognizing  new  vocabulary  words 
Identifying  rhyming  words 

Recognizing  and  identifying  the  phoneme-grapheme  correspondence  /sh/sh  in  the  final 
position 

Recognizing  initial,  medial,  and  final  sounds  in  words 
Recognizing  the  number  of  sounds  heard  in  words 
Identifying  and  recognizing  possessive  forms  with 's 
•Identifying  words,  using  graphemic  bases 
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Using 
context  clues 
(listening) 


Using 
context  clues; 
discriminating 
between  words 
of  similar 
configuration 
(reading) 


Identifying 
and  recognizing 
new  vocabulary 
words 


Materials  Needed 

Sentence  strips  and  word  cards  (See  page  243) 

A  set  of  cards  numbered  1  -8  for  each  pupil 
Lines  on  the  chalkboard  for  chalkboard  dictation 
Sheets  of  paper  lined  for  printing 
Phrase  strips  and 's  cards  (See  page  245) 

Cards  for  graphemic  bases  id  and  of  and  letter  cards  forb,  c,  d,  g,  h,  j,  k,  I,  p,  r,  t 

Word  Meaning 

Say  the  following  sentences,  one  at  a  time,  making  a  marked  pause  where  the  word  has  been 
left  out  each  time.  Elicit  from  the  children  a  word  to  complete  each  sentence.  When  a  word  has 
been  suggested,  repeat  the  sentence  with  the  word  in  it.  Have  the  pupils  determine  whether  or 
not  the  word  makes  sense  in  the  sentence  and  explain  why. 

A  cat  should  not  play  on  the - 

Mr.  Mugs  was  shocked  when  Peanuts  put  her - in  the  fudge. 

Peanuts  likes  the _ that  Grandma  made. 

Should  Grandma _ Peanuts  for  being  so  bad? 

Do  you  think  Mr.  Mugs _ Peanuts? 

Does  Peanuts _ like  Pat’s  cat  Tiger? 

Make  sentence  strips  for  the  following  incomplete  sentences  and  cards  for  the  words  to  be 
considered  each  time. 

Grandma  it  for  Curt  and  Jan.  made  came 

What  did  do?  the  she 

Mr.  Mugs  do  it  too?  Hit  Did 

Is  Grandma’s  cat?  Peanuts  Pretty 

Place  the  first  sentence  strip  in  the  pocket  chart  and  ask  the  children  to  read  it  to  themselves. 
Then  hold  up  the  word  cards  for  made  and  came  and  have  the  children  decide  which  word 
belongs  in  the  sentence.  Ask  two  or  three  children  to  explain  the  reason  for  the  choice.  The 
reason  may  simply  be  that  the  chosen  word  “sounds  right’’  or  “makes  sense.’’  Have  a  child 
place  the  word  card  in  the  pocket  chart  in  the  space  indicated  in  the  sentence,  and  let  the  group 
read  the  completed  sentence  to  be  sure  the  right  word  has  been  chosen. 

Proceed  in  the  same  manner  with  the  other  sentence  strips. 

Give  each  pupil  a  set  of  cards  numbered  1  -8.  Print  the  following  words  on  the  chalkboard. 

1.  Peanuts 

2.  Grandma’s 

3.  cat 

4.  she 

5.  did 

6.  out 

7.  not 

8.  made 

Print  the  following  incomplete  sentence  on  the  board. 

Grandma  and  Grandpa  have  a - 

Call  on  a  pupil  to  read  it  aloud,  as  the  others  follow  along.  Note  that  a  word  is 
missing. 

“One  of  the  words  on  the  board  belongs  in  the  sentence  where  the  line  is.  Find  the 
word  on  the  board.  Has  everybody  found  it?  Now,  look  at  the  number  beside  the 
word.  Find  your  card  with  the  same  number  on  it  and  hold  it  up. 

“Number  3?  Sara,  tell  us  the  word  that  is  beside  number  3  on  the  board.  Yes,  the 
word  is  cat.  Let’s  put  cat  in  the  sentence,  to  see  if  it  belongs  there.’ 

Print  cat  on  the  line  and  have  the  sentence  read  by  one  pupil  as  the  others  follow 
along  and  listen  to  be  sure  cat  is  the  correct  choice. 
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Identifying 
rhyming  words 


Recognizing  and 
identifying  the 
phoneme-grapheme 
correspondence 
/sh/shin  the 
final  position 


Listening 
through  words 
for  initial, 
medial,  and 
final  sounds 


Listening 
through  words 


Follow  the  same  procedure,  using  these  sentences. 

The  cat’s  name  is - 

Peanuts  purrs  when - is  happy. 

Mr.  Mugs  barks  at  the  door  when  he  wants - 

Cats  and  dogs  can - talk. 

Mommy _ a  new  dress  for  Jan. 

Jan  and  Curt  like _ homemade  candy. 

How  many  pieces  of  candy - Curt  eat? 

Perceiving  Rhyme 

Ask  the  pupils  to  open  their  readers  to  page  12  and  look  at  the  picture.  Say,  “I  can  see 
something  in  the  picture  that  rhymes  with  pat.  Can  you  see  it?  What  is  it?" 

When  cat  is  named,  print  the  two  words  pat  and  cat  on  the  chalkboard,  so  that  the  visual  as 
well  as  the  sound  similarity  can  be  observed. 

pat  -  cat  pair  -  hair  bug  -  rug 

saw  -  paw  cable  -  table  came  -  frame 

Phonemic  Analysis 

Step  1:  Hearing,  (a)  Say  dish,  rush,  wash,  as  the  pupils  listen  for  the  final  sound  heard  in  each 
word.  Lead  the  pupils  to  see  that  all  the  words  end  with  the  same  sound. 

(b)  Say  groups  of  three  words,  two  in  each  group  ending  with  sh  and  one  ending  with  another 
consonant.  Have  the  pupils  listen  to  identify  the  words  in  each  group  which  end  with  the  sound 
heard  at  the  end  of  dish:  much,  push,  dash;  fish,  large,  radish;  cash,  hush,  wage;  etc. 

Step  2:  Saying.  Say  a  number  of  words  ending  in  sh  and  have  the  pupils  repeat  them  after 
you.  Ask  the  pupils  to  suggest  other  words  that  end  like  dish. 

Step  3:  Seeing.  Print  the  following  words  on  the  chalkboard  in  a  column,  saying  each  word  as 
you  print  it: 

dish 

rash 

bush 

wash 

Say  the  words  for  the  children  again  as  they  listen  for  the  last  sound  in  each  one.  Have  the 
children  realize  that  these  words  all  sound  alike  at  the  end. 

Call  attention  to  the  end  of  each  word  and  lead  the  pupils  to  see  that  the  words  all  look  alike  at 
the  end  —  that  they  all  end  with  the  same  two  letters.  Have  the  final  letters  identified  as  sh,  and 
note  that  the  two  letters  stand  for  the  last  sound  heard  in  dish. 

Step  4:  Using.  Explain  that  we  can  make  new  words  by  changing  the  last  letter  of  some  words 
we  already  know  to  sh.  Demonstrate  by  having  the  children  change: 

at  —  ash  can  —  cash  run  —  rush  did  —  dish 

Further  practice  in  recognizing  and  identifying  the  phoneme-grapheme  correspondence 
/sh/sh  in  the  initial  and  final  position  is  provided  in  “Clear  the  Track”  in  Alternative  Strategies 
and  in  the  Spirit  Duplication  Masters  /Self-Help  Activities  and  the  Mr.  Mugs  Book. 

Review  practice  in  recognizing  phonemes  /n/  and  /t/  is  provided  in  “Race  for  the  Top"  in 
Alternative  Strategies. 

Have  the  pupils  listen  to  the  following  groups  of  words  and  tell  where  the  designated  sound  is 
heard  each  time  —  at  the  beginning,  in  the  middle,  or  at  the  end. 

/sh/  show,  fish,  cushion,  shingle,  washer 
/n/  center,  cabin,  news,  morning,  barn 
/b/  bounce,  label,  dab,  bus,  rabbit 
/w/  backward,  wider,  waves,  always,  wood 
/v/  level,  value,  have,  over,  vinegar 

Say  the  following  words  and  ask  the  pupils  to  hold  up  three  fingers  if  they  hear  three  sounds  in 
•a  word,  two  fingers  if  they  hear  two  sounds,  and  one  finger  if  they  hear  only  one  sound. 
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to  detect  the 
number  of  sounds 

Taking 
chalkboard 
dictation: 
listening  and 
printing 


not  on  made  bun  eat 

cat  I  nut  fit  awe 

Following  the  procedure  outlined  on  page  1 1 ,  dictate  the  following  words  and  have  the  pupils 
print  the  first  letter  of  each  one  on  the  board  or  on  lined  sheets  of  paper  at  their  seats.  Don't 
forget  the  reinforcement  activities  of  circling  and  erasing  or  crossing  out  in  response  to  other 
dictated  words  beginning  with  the  same  consonants. 

The  following  sentences  may  be  used  to  present  the  words. 

Group  1 

The  barber  cut  Curt’s  hair  too  short  —  barber. 

Always  wash  your  hands  before  eating  —  wash. 

Do  you  try  not  to  step  on  cracks  in  the  sidewalk  —  sidewalk? 

The  sun  shone  all  day  —  shone. 

Arnie  wants  pickles  on  his  hamburger  —  pickles. 

Group  2 

Neil  showed  Dean  his  pictures  —  showed. 

Daddy  bought  Mommy  a  pearl  ring  —  pearl. 

Grandma  baked  a  cake  for  Rosie's  party  —  baked. 

Please  wipe  up  the  milk  you  spilled  —  wipe. 

There's  a  "for  sale”  sign  on  Margie’s  house  —  sign. 

Never  play  in  a  dangerous  place  —  dangerous. 

Group  3 

I  like  to  read  about  wild  animals  —  wild. 

Jenny  dried  the  dishes  for  Mommy  —  dishes. 

Adam  watched  the  men  pave  the  road  —  pave. 

Maria  has  new  red  shoes  —  shoes. 

Does  that  dog  bite  —  bite? 

Put  some  milk  in  the  cat's  saucer  —  saucer. 


Reviewing 
possessive 
forms  with  s 


Identifying 
words  using 
graphemic  bases 


Structural  Analysis 

Make  phrase  strips  for  the  following  phrases  and  have  available  a  number  of ’s  cards.  Place 
the  phrases  in  the  pocket  chart  one  at  a  time.  Have  the  pupils  read  each  one,  then  call  upon  an 
individual  to  place  the 's  card  in  the  right  place  in  the  phrase  to  show  that  something  belongs  to 
someone  or  something.  As  each  one  is  completed,  ask  pupils  to  tell  what  the  object  is  and  who 


or  what  it  belongs  to. 

Grandpa 

hat 

Jan 

Hand 

The  cat 

red  ball 

Pat 

pretty  cup 

Additional  practice  in  possessives  is  provided  in  the  Mr.  Mugs  Book.  See  Independent 
Activities. 

Pocket  Chart  Procedure 

d  id  n  ot 

b  c 

h  d 

k  g 

I  h 

r  j 

I 

P 

r 

t 
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Reading  in 
context  words 
formed  on 
graphemic  bases 


Chalkboard  Procedure 

List  the  above  columns  of  words  on  the  chalkboard  and  follow  the  procedure  given  on  page 
13. 

Print  on  the  board  the  key  words  can,  Pat,  jet,  run,  dog,  jump,  and,  it,  up,  did,  not.  Then  print 
the  following  sentences  on  the  board  and  have  pupils  read  them.  If  a  child  stumbles  over  a  word, 
refer  her  or  him  to  the  key  word  from  which  the  word  was  formed. 

Grandma  sat  in  the  sun  and  got  hot. 

Pat  hid  the  bat  in  the  sand. 

Is  this  the  lid  for  the  pot? 

Mr.  Mugs  can  not  jump  on  my  cat. 

Curt  likes  to  kid  Jan  a  lot. 

The  pup  ran  out  and  got  Grandpa’s  bun. 

Did  the  log  rot  in  the  bog? 

Practice  in  recognizing  and  identifying  words  formed  on  graphemic  bases  ot  and  id  is  given  in 
“Word  Footprint  Race”  in  Alternative  Strategies  and  the  Spirit  Duplication  Masters /Self-Help 
Activities  under  Independent  Activities. 


LANGUAGE  DEVELOPMENT 


Objectives 

Realizing  that  sentence  meaning  may  change  when  words  are  added  or  substituted 
Acquiring  awareness  of  runover  sentences  and  how  they  should  be  read 
Observing  commas,  exclamation  marks,  and  underlining,  and  their  functions  in  reading 
Recognizing  alphabetic  sequence 

Materials  Needed 

Word  cards  for  Peanuts,  is,  a,  cat,  Grandma’s,  pretty,  can,  run,  jump,  and,  up,  Grandma, 
made,  something, for,  Curt,  Jan,  to,  eat,  Mr.  Mugs,  see,  not,  what,  did 
Several  blank  word  cards 
The  readers 

A  set  of  alphabet  cards  in  capitalized  and  lower-case  forms 

Sentence  Awareness 

Realizing  that  Build  this  sentence  in  the  pocket  chart  and  have  it  read: 

sentence  meaning 

may  change  as  Peanuts  is  a  cat. 

words  are  added 

or  substituted  Show  the  children  how  the  sentence  can  be  made  to  tell  more  about  Peanuts  by  removing  a 

and  putting  in  Grandma’s. 

Peanuts  is  Grandma’s  cat. 

Have  the  sentence  read.  Now  add  the  word  pretty  to  tell  more  about  Peanuts. 

Peanuts  is  Grandma’s  pretty  cat. 

Have  this  sentence  read.  Remove  the  word  pretty  and  insert  a  blank  card.  Let  the  children 
suggest  words  that  could  be  substituted  for  pretty,  resulting  in  sentences  such  as: 

Peanuts  is  Grandma’s  little  cat. 

Peanuts  is  Grandma’s  gray  cat. 

Peanuts  is  Grandma’s  naughty  cat. 

Other  sentences  that  may  be  worked  with  in  the  same  way  are: 
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Observing 
a runover 

sentence 

Peanuts  can  run. 

Peanuts  can  jump. 

Peanuts  can  run  and  jump. 

Peanuts  can  run  and  jump  up. 

Grandma  made  something. 

Grandma  made  something  for  Jan  and  Curt. 

Grandma  made  something  Jan  and  Curt  like. 

Grandma  made  something  Jan  and  Curt  like  to  eat. 

Mr.  Mugs  can  see  Peanuts. 

Mr.  Mugs  can  see  Peanuts  jump  up. 

Mr.  Mugs  can  not  see  what  Peanuts  did. 

Note:  In  working  with  the  third  sentence,  it  will  be  necessary  to  identify  the  word  eat  as  it  is  put 
in  the  pocket  chart,  since  the  word  is  not  in  the  core  vocabulary. 

Recall  with  the  children  that  when  we  are  writing  a  sentence  and  we  come  to  the  edge  of  the 
paper  before  we  have  finished  it,  we  put  the  rest  of  the  sentence  on  the  next  line  down,  starting 
at  the  left-hand  side  and  going  to  the  right.  Elicit  that  we  call  a  sentence  that  goes  over  to  the 
next  line  a  runover  sentence. 

“There  is  a  runover  sentence  in  this  story.  Did  anyone  notice  it  when  we  were  reading  the 
story?  T urn  to  page  1 2  in  your  readers  and  see  if  you  can  find  it.  Raise  your  right  hand  when  you 
do.” 

When  the  hands  have  gone  up,  call  on  two  or  three  pupils  to  read  the  sentence.  Elicit  that 
when  reading  a  runover  sentence  the  reader  must  be  careful  not  to  stop  at  the  end  of  the  first 
line  or  make  it  sound  finished,  but  must  read  right  along  until  he  or  she  comes  to  the  period  at  the 
end  of  the  sentence. 

Sentence  awareness  is  involved  in  Decoding  Skills:  Word  Meaning. 

Observing 
exclamation 
marks,  commas, 
and  underlining 
for  emphasis 

Punctuation  and  Graphics 

Have  the  pupils  turn  to  page  14  and  read  the  text  to  themselves.  Call  attention  to  the 
exclamation  marks  in  the  first  line.  Elicit  that  they  tell  the  reader  that  Jan  is  excited  and  shocked. 
Let  two  or  three  pupils  read  the  line  aloud  as  they  think  Jan  would  say  it.  Remind  them  to  pause 
at  the  commas  to  make  it  clear  that  Jan  is  speaking  to  Peanuts. 

Direct  attention  to  the  underlining  in  the  second  and  third  sentences.  Explain  that  writers 
sometimes  put  lines  under  words  to  tell  the  reader  that  these  words  are  important  and  should  be 
said  clearly  and  loudly.  Read  the  second  sentence  to  demonstrate.  Then  invite  several  pupils  to 
read  the  third  sentence,  paying  special  attention  to  the  underlined  word. 

The  effects  of  underlining  and  exclamation  marks  are  considered  in  Comprehension: 
Developing  Pupil  Response. 

Completing 

alphabetic 

sequences 

Alphabet  Skills 

On  the  chalk  ledge  place  the  letter  cards  for  C,  D,  F,  H,  1,  leaving  gaps  where  the  E  and  G 
cards  have  been  omitted.  Place  the  rest  of  the  cards  face  upwards  in  random  order  on  a  table. 

Have  the  pupils  name  the  missing  letters,  then  ask  individuals  to  find  the  E  card  and  the  G 
card  and  put  them  in  the  correct  spaces  on  the  chalk  ledge. 

Work  in  the  same  manner  with  o,  p,  s,  t,  u;  U,  V,  X,  Z;  h,  i,  1,  m,  n. 

Alphabetic  sequence  is  involved  in  My  First  Dictionary  in  Initial  Writing. 

Capitalization 
and  punctuation 

Skills  Involved  in  Other  Strands  of  the  Lesson 

Capitalization  of  the  first  word  of  a  sentence  and  the  use  of  the  period  at  the  end  are  involved 
in  Initial  Writing:  Printing. 
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My  First 
Dictionary 


Integrating 
speaking, 
writing,  and 
reading 
relationships; 
building  a 
vocabulary  chart 


INITIAL  WRITING 

Objectives 

Recognizing  initial  letters  of  words  and  printing  the  words  on  the  correct  alphabetic  pages  in  My 
First  Dictionary 

Integrating  speaking,  writing,  and  reading  relationships;  making  vocabulary  charts 
Completing  sentences  using  picture  clues  and  model  words;  composing  and  printing 

sentences 

Copying  sentences,  using  dotted  lines,  starting  points,  and  no  clues 

Materials  Needed 

Word  banks 

My  First  Dictionary 

Duplicated  worksheet  for  page  249 

Developing  Readiness  for  Creative  Writing 

Continue  with  the  entering  of  words  into  the  personal  dictionaries.  Help  the  children  to  locate 
the  page  on  which  each  word  should  be  entered,  and  keep  a  close  check  to  ensure  that  the 
words  have  been  copied  correctly. 

Recall  the  treat  Grandma  made  for  Jan  and  Curt.  “Everybody  has  favorite  treats  that  they  like 
best  to  eat.  Here  is  a  poem  telling  about  the  favorite  foods  of  the  poet  and  his  family.  Listen  to 

see  what  they  like  best.” 

Read  the  following  poem  to  the  children. 


Favorite  Eats 

Ice  cream  and  cake  are  my  favorite  eats. 

My  sister  likes  pizza  as  her  special  treat. 

Dad  is  a  meat  and  potato  man, 

Mom  says  she  has  no  favorite  food 
Just  pleases  the  family 
As  best  she  can. 

But  on  the  QT 
When  we  listen  to  TV, 

I’ve  seen  her  eat  a  whole  big  box  of  candy 
And  sigh  because  it  was  so  dandy. 

Carson  Me  Cullers 

“What  did  the  poet  and  his  family  like  best?  Are  they  the  things  you  like  too?  What  are  your 
‘favorite  eats’?”  Let  the  pupils  suggest  various  things  they  like.  Then  extend  the  discussion  to 
include  different  kinds  of  foods.  As  items  are  mentioned,  list  them  on  the  chalkboard.  Later 
transfer  the  lists  to  chart  paper  for  future  reference.  Charts  such  as  the  following  may  evolve. 


Vegetables 

Fruits 

green  beans 

bananas  strawberries 

yellow  beans 

peaches  raspberries 

white  potatoes 

pears  grapes 

green  peas 

plums  tangerines 

yellow  corn 

oranges 

orange  carrots 

watermelon 

red  and  white  radishes 

grapefruit 

green  lettuce 

lemons 

green  celery 

cherries 

green  cabbage 

blueberries 
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Using  word  models 
and  picture  clues 
to  complete 
sentences 


(worksheet) 


Foods  We  Like 


bread 
eggs 
milk 
cheese 
soup 
hamburger 
hot  dogs 
steak 
roast  beef 
chicken 
pork  chops 
salmon 
pickles 


tuna 
cookies 
cake 
pizza 
spaghetti 
peanut  butter 
jam 
candy 
lemonade 
cereal 
syrup 
ice  cream 
hot  chocolate 


The  charts  will  be  more  meaningful  if  they  are  illustrated  somewhat  as  above.  The  pupils 
could  cut  pictures  from  magazines  for  the  purpose. 


Printing 

Sketch  on  the  board  a  picture  of  a  cat  and  print  beside  it  in  a  column  the  words  cat,  is, 
Peanuts,  a.  Direct  the  children  to  put  the  words  in  order  to  make  a  sentence  that  tells  about  the 
picture. 

Print  in  a  column  the  words  pet,  is,  She,  Grandma’s.  Tell  the  pupils  they  are  to  put  the  words 
in  order  to  make  a  sentence. 

Duplicate  the  following  exercise  and  distribute  copies  to  the  pupils. 


Direct  the  pupils  to  study  the  model  sentence  at  the  top,  then  follow  the  dotted  lines  to  print  it, 
use  the  starting  points  to  print  it  again,  and,  finally,  to  print  it  without  clues.  Remind  them  to 
finger-space  after  words,  and  be  sure  to  use  the  period  when  necessary. 

Further  practice  in  printing  sentences  is  provided  in  the  Spirit  Duplication  Masters/Seif-Heip 
Activities.  See  Independent  Activities. 


INDEPENDENT  ACTIVITIES 

Mr.  Mugs  Book 

Page  64.  Comprehension.  Distinguishing  between  relevant  and  irrelevant  ideas. 

Page  65.  Comprehension.  Predicting  outcomes  and  drawing  logical  conclusions. 

Page  66.  Phonemic  Analysis/Printing.  Printing  sh  beside  objects  whose  names  end  with  sh. 
Page  67.  Language  Development/Printing.  Recognizing  and  printing  the  possessive  form. 
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Spirit  Duplication  Masters/Seif-Help  Activities 

Page  55.  Phonemic  Analysis/Printing.  Printing  sh  beneath  objects  whose  names  begin  and 
end  with  sh. 

Page  56.  Structural  Analysis/Printing.  Selecting  and  printing  words  formed  on  graphemic 
bases  up,  id,  ot. 

Page  57.  Structural  Analysis/Printing.  Printing  the  possessive  form. 

Page  58.  Printing/Word  Recognition/Comprehension.  Printing  a  sentence,  using  picture  and 
word  clues.  Printing  own  sentence. 


ALTERNATIVE  STRATEGIES 


Objectives 

Recognizing  and  identifying  words  formed  on  the  graphemic  bases  ot  and  id 
Recognizing  and  identifying  core  vocabulary 
Recognizing  the  phonemes  /n/  and  /t/  in  the  final  position 

Recognizing  and  identifying  the  phoneme-grapheme  correspondence  /sh/sh  in  the  final 
position 


Word  Footprint  Race 

Decoding  Skills:  Objective 

Structural 

Analysis  Recognizing  and  identifying  words  formed  on  the  graphemic  bases  ot  and  id 

Number  of  Players 

Two 

Materials  Needed 

Two  sets  of  yellow  or  orange  footprints  with  words  printed  on  them  in  pairs.  Suitable  word  pairs 
are  not  dot;  not  hot;  not  lot;  not  pot;  not  rot;  not  tot;  jet  vet;  can  van;  did  hid;  did  bid;  did  kid; 
did  rid;  up  cup;  it  wit;  jet  wet 

Procedure 

Each  player  has  a  set  of  footprints  in  his/her  hand.  Taking  turns,  each  player  must  read 
correctly  the  words  on  the  top  footprint  before  placing  it  on  the  floor.  If  the  player  cannot  read  the 
words,  he/she  must  discard  the  footprint.  The  winner  of  the  footprint  race  is  the  player  who  can 
make  the  longer  track  of  footprints. 


Mailbox 

Vocabulary  Objective 

Recognition 

Recognizing  and  identifying 
core  vocabulary 

Number  of  Players 

Two  or  three 


Materials  Needed 

A  mailbox 

Envelopes  with  one  new  word  from  Stories  1  and  2  printed  on  the  front  of  each  one:  Grandma, 
Grandpa,  let's,  up,  came,  too,  Peanuts,  Grandma's,  cat,  she,  did,  out,  not,  made.  You  may 
also  wish  to  include  some  of  the  more  difficult  words  from  the  first  book  of  level  two,  Mr.  Mugs 
Plays  Ball. 
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Procedure 


All  envelopes  are  placed  face  down.  In  turn,  each  child  chooses  an  envelope.  If  the  player 
says  the  word  correctly,  he/she  may  mail  the  letter  by  putting  it  into  the  mailbox.  Play  continues 
until  all  envelopes  are  mailed. 


Race  for  the  Top 

(Mr.  Mugs  Game) 


Decoding  Skills: 
Phonemic 
Analysis 


Objective 

Recognizing  the  phonemes  /n/  and  /t/  in  the  final  position 

Number  of  Players 

Two 

Materials  Needed 

A  “Race  For  the  Top”  game  board  (see  page  73) 

Ten  picture  cards  representing  words  ending  with  n,  such  as  run,  bun,  sun,  fun,  gun,  ran,  tan, 
fan,  pan,  man,  van,  can,  Jan,  pin 

Ten  picture  cards  representing  words  ending  with  t,  such  as  Pat,  bat,  vat,  rat,  sat,  hat,  fat,  mat, 
tat,  pot,  dot,  hot,  bit,  pit,  fit,  sit,  hit,  jet,  vet,  net,  wet,  pet 

Procedure 

See  page  73. 


Clear  the  Track! 

(Mr.  Mugs  Game) 


Decoding  Skills: 
Phonemic 
Analysis 


Objective 

Recognizing  the  phoneme-grapheme  correspondence  /sh/sh  in  the  final  position 


Number  of  Players 

Two 

Materials  Needed 

A  “Clear  the  Track”  board  (see  page  66) 

One  die 

Small  objects  that  can  be  used  as  markers 

A  set  of  cards  with  pictures  on  one  side  and  matching  final  consonants  on  the  other  side;  sixteen 
pictures  standing  for  words  ending  with  sh,  such  as  brush,  fish,  splash,  wash,  bush,  rash, 
sash,  trash,  dish,  push,  flash,  squash;  four  pictures  ending  with  other  sounds,  such  as 
match,  hotdog,  bike,  pig,  carrot,  book,  top,  bell 

Procedure 

See  page  66. 
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Grandpa’s  Surprise  Pages  16-18 


COMPREHENSION 


Recognizing  and  identifying  title  in 
table  of  contents 
Formulating  questions 
Observing  picture  details 
Comparing  story  ideas 
Drawing  and  supporting  inferences 
Recalling  story  details 
Inferring  feelings 

Interpreting  story  characters'  feelings 
Drawing  conclusion 
Recalling  story  speakers 
Applying  story  ideas  to  personal 
experiences 

Listening  for  and  repeating  specific 
details 

Listening  to  follow  directions 
Recognizing  and  identifying  main  idea 


LANGUAGE  DEVELOPMENT 


Acquiring  awareness  of  "said''  phrase 
and  function  of  quotation  marks 
Observing  run-over  sentences 
Acquiring  awareness  of  synonyms  and 
synonymous  expressions 
Recognizing  and  identifying  capitalized 
and  lower-case  letters 
Capitalizing  beginning  of  sentences 
Using  punctuation  —  periods 


ALTERNATIVE  STRATEGIES 


Recognizing  and  identifying  the  phoneme- 
grapheme  correspondence  /p/p  in  the 
final  position 

Recognizing  and  identifying  words 
formed  on  graphemic  base  ill 
Recognizing  and  identifying  possessive 's 


INTEGRATIVE  OPTIONS 


Selecting  Activities  —  the  choosing  board 
Visual  Arts  —  making  models,  murals, 
collages  depicting  the  neighborhood 
Books  —  reading  independently 


INITIAL  WRITING 


Recognizing  initial  letters  of  words; 
printing  words  on  correct  alphabetical 
pages  of  My  First  Dictionary 
Integrating  speaking,  writing,  and  reading 
relationships  —  making  a  vocabulary 
chart 

Selecting  and  printing  words  to  complete 
sentences 


Literary  Appreciation* 


Relating  picture  and  story 
Inferring  story  characters'  feelings 
Applying  story  ideas  to  personal 
experiences 

Reading  supplementary  books 


DECODING  SKILLS 


Identifying  words  through  context  — 
listening  and  reading;  discriminating 
between  words  of  similar  configuration 
—  reading 

Recognizing  and  identifying  new  words  — 
said,  have,  will,  what’s,  good-by,  we'll 
Recognizing  words  at  sight;  visual  memory 
Recognizing  and  identifying  the  phoneme- 
grapheme  correspondence  /sh/sh  in 
initial  and  final  positions 
Recognizing  initial,  medial,  and  final 
sounds  in  words;  number  of  sounds  heard 
Recognizing  and  identifying  initial  and 
final  sounds  in  words 
Acquiring  awareness  of  contractions 
Recognizing  words  using  graphemic  base 
ill 


INDEPENDENT  ACTIVITIES 


Mr.  Mugs  Book:  pages  68,  69,  70,  71  — 
developing  comprehension  by  reading 
and  following  directions;  by  predicting 
outcomes;  by  answering  questions  using 
core  vocabulary;  by  selecting  sentences 
to  describe  illustration 
page  72  —  practicing  phonemic  analysis 
of  initial  and  final  sh 
Spirit  Duplication  Masters /Self-Help 
Activities:  page  59  —  practicing 
phonemic  analysis  of  initial  and  final 
sh 

page  60  —  completing  sentences  using 
picture  and  word  clues 


Listening* 


Listening  attentively  in  discussions 
Listening  to  follow  directions 
Listening  for  specific  details 
Listening  to  identify  words  —  context 
Listening  to  identify  the  phoneme- 
grapheme  correspondence  /sh/sh  in  the 
initial  and  final  positions 
Listening  through  words  for  initial, 
medial,  and  final  sounds;  for  number 
of  sounds  in  word 


*  Objectives  listed  in  these  areas  are  drawn  from  preceding  strands. 
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Using  table 
of  contents 

Formulating 

questions 


Noting 
quotation  marks 


Speculating 

Pages  16-17 

Obsen/ing 
picture  details 

Comparing  ideas; 
drawing  inferences 


Formulating 

questions 


COMPREHENSION 

Objectives 

Recognizing  and  identifying  title  in  table  of  contents 

Formulating  questions 

Observing  picture  details 

Comparing  story  ideas 

Drawing  inferences,  supporting  inferences 

Recalling  story  details 

Inferring  feelings 

Interpreting  feelings  of  story  characters 

Drawing  conclusion 

Recalling  story  speakers 

Comparing  picture  details 

Applying  story  ideas  to  personal  experiences 

Listening  for  and  repeating  specific  details 

Listening  to  follow  directions 

Recognizing  and  identifying  main  idea 

Developing  Pupil  Inquiry 

Have  the  children  find  the  title  of  the  story  in  the  table  of  contents.  Write  the  title  on  the 
chalkboard  and  ask  a  volunteer  to  read  it  aloud. 

Ask  the  pupils  what  questions  they  would  like  to  ask  about  this  story.  As  the  children  ask  their 
questions,  print  them  on  the  chalkboard  or  on  experience  story  paper  with  the  children’s  names. 
This  time  develop  the  questions  somewhat  as  follows: 

Brian  said,  "What  is  Grandpa's  surprise?” 

Gloria  said,  "Who  will  get  the  surprise?” 

Sophie  said,  “Where  is  the  surprise?” 

Have  the  children  read  aloud  as  much  of  the  questions  as  they  can.  Then  read  the  questions 
for  the  group  before  having  individual  pupils  read  them  again.  Explain  (or  review)  that  the 
quotation  marks  indicate  exactly  what  a  person  is  saying.  (The  "said  phrase  and  quotation 
marks  are  dealt  with  in  detail  in  Language  Development:  Sentence  Awareness  and 
Punctuation.) 

You  might  ask  two  or  three  of  the  group  to  come  to  the  chalkboard  and  draw  a  picture  of  what 
they  think  Grandpa’s  surprise  might  be. 

Ask  the  pupils  on  what  page  the  third  story  begins.  Then  suggest  that  they  turn  to  page  1 6  to 
see  what  they  can  find  out  about  Grandpa’s  surprise. 

Discuss  the  first  story  illustration  with  the  group.  "What  is  happening  in  the  picture9  What  are 
Jan  and  Curt  doing?  What  is  Mr.  Mugs  doing?” 

"What  do  you  see  on  the  couch  beside  Jan?  Did  you  have  the  right  idea  about  what  Grandma 
would  do  with  the  fudge?  What  do  you  think  she  did?  Why  do  you  say  so? 

"Why  do  you  think  Grandpa  came  to  the  room?” 

Have, the  group  look  at  the  picture  on  page  1 7.  "What  other  ideas  about  Grandpa  s  surprise 
does  this  picture  give  you?”  Elicit  that  Curt  and  Jan  have  to  go  out  in  Grandpas  car  for  the 
surprise  and  that  the  surprise  probably  is  for  Curt  and  Jan  as  Mr.  Mugs,  Mommy,  Daddy,  and 
Grandma  are  staying  home. 

Ask  the  children  what  other  questions  they  would  like  to  ask  about  the  story.  If  they  have 
further  questions,  print  them  on  the  chalkboard  under  the  initial  questions. 

Developing  Pupil  Response 

Have  the  pupils  read  pages  16  and  17  silently.  Tell  individual  pupils  any  words  they  can  t 
decode  so  that  they  can  continue  with  their  reading. 
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Inferring  feelings 


Page  18 


Recalling  details; 
verifying 

Reading 

interpretively 

Drawing 

conclusion 

Comparing 

ideas 

Recalling  and 
verifying 
details; 
drawing 
inferences 

Recalling 
story  speakers 

Observing 

details 

Making 

comparisons 

Applying  story 
ideas  to  personal 
experiences 


Drawing  inference 


When  all  finish  reading,  refer  to  the  question  box.  “Did  you  find  out  what  Grandpa  s  surprise 
is?”  (No) 

“Did  you  find  out  who  will  get  the  surprise?”  Have  the  pupils  tell  the  answer  in  their  own  words 
and  then  read  aloud  the  line  that  verifies  the  answer. 

If  there  are  other  questions  in  the  question  box  that  can  be  answered  at  this  point,  have  the 
pupils  discuss  and  verify  them  and  then  check  off  all  answered  questions. 

“How  do  you  think  Jan  and  Curt  feel  about  the  surprise  they  are  going  to  have?  How  do  you 
think  Grandpa  feels?” 

Have  some  pupils  read  aloud  a  paragraph  each  of  the  story,  letting  their  voices  show  the 
excitement  of  the  expected  surprise. 

“Let’s  turn  to  the  next  page  and  see  whether  we  can  find  out  what  Grandpa’s  surprise  is.” 

Have  the  group  turn  to  page  1 8  and  examine  the  illustration.  Ask  the  pupils  where  they  think 
Jan  and  Curt  are  going.  Elicit  that  Jan,  Curt,  and  Grandpa  must  cross  a  bridge  to  get  to  the  place 
where  the  surprise  is.  Briefly  discuss  why  part  of  the  bridge  raises  up  and  what  happens  when  it 
does.  If  no  one  notices  the  traffic  lights  on  either  side  of  the  road,  draw  them  to  the  children’s 
attention.  After  this  discussion,  have  the  children  read  the  text  on  this  page. 

“Do  Curt  and  Jan  know  yet  what  the  surprise  will  be?” 

“Do  you  know  what  the  surprise  will  be?”  Since  the  children  can  see  the  illustration  on  page 
1 9,  they  will  probably  conclude  that  the  surprise  will  be  going  to  see  a  boat  in  the  harbor. 

After  the  children  discuss  the  answer,  let  them  check  off  the  appropriate  question  in  the 
question  box.  Then  allow  a  little  time  for  the  children  to  compare  their  final  answer  with  their 
earlier  ideas  of  what  the  surprise  would  be. 

Have  the  pupils  check  to  see  whether  all  the  questions  in  the  box  have  been  answered  and 
what  the  answers  are.  Let  them  check  off  the  questions  as  they  are  answered  and  verified  in  the 
text.  Encourage  them  to  infer  or  speculate  upon  the  answers  to  questions  that  cannot  be 
answered  in  the  story  text  or  illustrations.  Then  have  the  pupils  check  off  these  questions  also. 

Synthesizing 

1 .  “Who  said? 

(a)  ‘I  have  a  surprise  for  you.’ 

(b)  ‘What  will  we  see,  Grandpa?’ 

(c)  ‘Mr.  Mugs,  you  can  not  come.’ 

(d)  ‘Good-by,  Mommy  and  Daddy.’  ” 

(The  above  question  may  be  printed  on  the  chalkboard.) 

2.  “What  are  some  of  the  things  in  Grandma  and  Grandpa’s  living  room?  Can  you  name  at 
least  six  things?”  (Allow  the  children  to  refer  to  the  illustration  on  page  16  to  answer  this 
question.) 

3.  “Is  Grandpa’s  car  the  same  as  Mommy  and  Daddy’s  car?  How  is  it  the  same?  How  is  it 
different?”  (Have  the  pupils  refer  to  pages  6  and  1 7  to  answer  this  question.) 

4.  “Why  do  you  think  Grandpa  wants  to  give  Jan  and  Curt  a  surprise?” 

5.  “Tell  about  a  time  when  your  Grandpa  or  someone  else  in  your  family  gave  you  a  nice 
surprise.  How  did  you  feel?” 

Developing  Comprehension,  Research,  and  Listening  Skills 

Listening.  Recall  with  the  pupils  that  they  spent  some  time  naming  objects  in  Grandpa  and 
Grandma’s  home.  Explain  that  they  are  going  to  play  a  game  called  “In  Grandpa's  Living 
Room."  They  must  listen  carefully  while  you  name  something  in  the  living  room.  Then  a  pupil 
will  repeat  what  you  said  and  name  another  object. 

When  the  pupils  are  ready,  proceed  somewhat  as  follows:  Say,  “In  Grandpa's  living  room  I 
saw  a  picture.” 

A  pupil  might  say,  “In  Grandpa's  living  room  I  saw  a  picture  and  a  book.” 

A  second  pupil  might  continue,  “In  Grandpa's  living  room  I  saw  a  picture  and  a  book  and  a 
cushion.” 

Continue  the  game  until  the  children  can  no  longer  repeat  the  sentences. 

Variations  of  this  exercise  might  be  carried  out  as  follows: 

First  child  says  “picture.” 

Second  child  says  “picture,  book.” 
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Listening  for 
specific 
details; 
repeating 
details 

Following 

directions 


Recognizing  and 
identifying 
main  idea 


Selecting 

Activities 


Visual  Arts 


"In  Grandpa's  living  room  I  saw  Curt." 

"In  Grandpa's  living  room  I  saw  Curt  and  Mr.  Mugs." 

"In  Grandpa’s  living  room  I  saw  Curt  and  Mr.  Mugs  lying  on  the  floor." 

"In  Grandpa's  living  room  I  saw  Curt  reading  a  book  and  Mr.  Mugs  lying  on  the  floor." 

Listening.  Give  the  following  directions  to  one  or  more  pupils  at  a  time,  or  have  the  pupils 
take  turns  giving  each  other  the  directions.  The  children  may  do  the  activity  only  after  all  the 
directions  have  been  given.  The  directions  may  be  shorter  or  longer  than  given  below. 

"Pick  up  your  pencil. 

Go  and  sharpen  your  pencil. 

Put  your  pencil  on  my  desk  and  leave  it  there. 

Borrow  a  pencil  from  the  pupil  on  your  right." 

Literal  Comprehension.  Print  the  following  sentences  on  the  chalkboard  and  read  them 
with  the  pupils. 

1 .  Grandpa  has  a  yellow  car. 

2.  Grandpa  has  a  surprise  for  Curt  and  Jan. 

3.  Grandpa  told  Mr.  Mugs  to  stay  home. 

Ask  the  pupils  which  of  the  sentences  tells  about  the  most  important  idea  in  the  story 
"Grandpa's  Surprise".  When  all  the  pupils  have  agreed  on  the  most  important  idea,  have  them 
erase  the  two  unsuitable  ones. 

Additional  practice  in  following  directions  and  comprehending  literally  are  provided  in  the  Mr. 
Mugs  Book.  See  Independent  Activities. 


INTEGRATIVE  OPTIONS 

Choosing  Board.  In  the  Integrative  Options  section  of  the  lesson  plans  for  Mr.  Mugs  Plays 
Ball,  it  was  stated  that  at  times  the  pupils  should  be  given  their  choice  of  activity  centers  at  which 
to  work  and  their  choice  of  activities  to  do  at  the  centers.  “Choosing  Boards  were  suggested  as 
devices  for  indicating  and  recording  the  children's  activity  selections.  The  following  is  a  further 
suggestion  for  a  Choosing  Board. 

Make  the  Choosing  Board  from  Bristol  board  or  heavy  construction  paper,  with  the  name  of 
each  center  color  coded  and  a  library-type  pocket  at  the  bottom  for  each  child.  Attach  colored, 
numbered  card  strips  beside  the  name  of  each  center.  When  a  child  chooses  an  activity,  he/she 
can  put  the  appropriate  card  into  his/her  name  pocket.  The  card  strips  in  the  individual  child’s 
pocket  readily  indicate  what  kind  of  activities  he/she  has  done  during  the  day. 

The  pupils  may  complete  activities  at  the  center  of  their  choice  when  they  enter  the  classroom 
in  the  morning  or  afternoon,  or  they  may  have  to  complete  particular  tasks  in  reading,  writing,  or 
arithmetic  before  they  are  allowed  to  make  activity  selections  at  the  Choosing  Board. 

At  a  designated  time,  have  individual  pupils  share  with  the  class  or  just  with  you  all  the 
activities  they  have  done  or  discovered  during  the  day. 

Models,  Murals,  Collages.  If  the  children  went  on  the  neighborhood  excursion  suggested  in 
the  previous  lesson  and  have  not  yet  made  the  sandbox  model  or  the  mural,  you  may  wish  to 
include  these  items  in  a  group  of  follow-up  activities  from  which  the  pupils  may  make  a  selection 
at  the  Choosing  Board.  In  the  activities,  you  might  also  include  the  making  of  collages  of  shapes 
and  colors  depicting  the  neighborhood,  using  a  predominant  neighborhood  color. 

Book  Center 

Burningham,  John.  Mr.  Grumpy’s  Motor  Car.  T.  Y.  Crowell. 

Mr.  Grumpy,  out  for  a  ride,  picks  up  all  the  children  who  want  a  ride  and  lets  them  bring  their 
pets  too.  When  it  begins  to  rain,  he  puts  the  top  on  the  car  and  they  keep  going  until  they  get 
stuck  in  the  mud.  The  riders  are  reluctant  to  help  push  the  car,  but  finally  realize  they  must  all 
cooperate  if  they  are  to  get  back  home  again. 

Gauche,  Patricia  Lee.  Grandpa  and  Me.  Coward,  McCann  &  Geoghegan. 

The  beguiling  story  of  a  boy  and  the  good  times  he  has  with  his  grandfather  during  summer 
vacation. 
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DECODING  SKILLS 


Using 
context  clues 
(listening) 

Using 
context  clues; 
discriminating 
between  words 
of  similar 
configuration 
(reading) 


Objectives 

Identifying  words  through  context  (listening) 

Identifying  words  through  context;  discriminating  between  words  of  similar  configuration 

(reading) 

Identifying  and  recognizing  new  vocabulary  words 
Recognizing  words  at  sight;  identifying  words  from  visual  memory 

Recognizing  and  identifying  the  phoneme-grapheme  correspondence  /sh/sh  in  initial  and  final 
positions 

Recognizing  initial,  medial,  and  final  sounds  in  words 

Identifying  the  number  of  sounds  heard  in  words 

Recognizing  and  identifying  initial  and  final  sounds  in  words  and  printing  the  letters  that 
represent  them 

Acquiring  awareness  of  contractions 
Recognizing  words  using  graphemic  bases 

Materials  Needed 

Sentence  strips  and  word  cards  (See  page  256) 

Word  cards  for  said,  have,  will,  what’s,  good-by,  we’ll  for  each  pupil 
A  Yes  card  and  a  No  card  for  each  pupil 

Lines  on  the  board  for  chalkboard  dictation,  with  the  letter  a  printed  in  color  in  the  middle  of  each 
printing  area 

Sheets  of  paper  lined  for  printing,  with  the  letter  a  printed  in  the  middle  of  each  printing  area 
A  card  for  the  graphemic  base  ill  and  letter  cards  for  w,  b,  d,  f,  h,  J,  k,  m,  p,  s 


Word  Meaning 

Say  the  following  sentences,  one  at  a  time,  making  a  marked  pause  where  the  word  has  been 
left  out  each  time.  Elicit  from  the  children  a  word  to  complete  each  sentence.  When  a  word  has 
been  suggested,  repeat  the  sentence  with  the  word  in  it.  Have  the  pupils  determine  whether  or 
not  the  word  makes  sense  in  the  sentence  and  explain  why. 


Jan  and  Curt  were  looking  at  some - 

Mr.  Mugs  was - on  the  floor. 

They  waved _ to  Mommy  and  Daddy. 

The  children  like  to - in  Grandpa's  car. 

Will  Mr.  Mugs  be _ because  he  couldn’t  go  too? 

Perhaps  Mr.  Mugs  will  play  with - - 

Will  Jan  and  Curt  like  Grandpa’s - ? 

Make  sentence  strips  for  the  following  incomplete  sentences  and  cards  for  the  words  to  be 
considered  each  time. 


This  is  what  Jan  said 

We  come  to  see  you.  have 

Mommy  likes  you  did  for  Grandpa, 

see  a  surprise.  Will 


sing 


love 

what 


We’ll 


what's 


Place  the  first  sentence  strip  in  the  pocket  chart  and  ask  the  children  to  read  it  to  themselves. 
Then  hold  up  the  word  cards  for  said  and  sing  and  have  the  children  decide  which  word  belongs 
in  the  sentence.  Warn  them  to  be  careful,  since  the  two  words  look  somewhat  alike.  Ask  two  or 
three  children  to  explain  the  reason  for  the  choice.  The  reason  may  simply  be  that  the  chosen 
word  “sounds  right”  or  “makes  sense.”  Have  a  child  place  the  word  card  in  the  pocket  chart  in 
the  space  in  the  sentence,  and  let  the  group  read  the  completed  sentence  to  be  sure  the  right 
word  has  been  chosen. 

Proceed  in  the  same  manner  with  the  other  sentence  strips. 
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Identifying 
and  recognizing 
new  vocabulary 
words 


Recognizing 
words; 
identifying  words 
from  visual 
memory 


Recognizing  and 
identifying  the 
phoneme-grapheme 
correspondence 
/sh/ sh  in  the 
initial  position 


Recognizing  and 
identifying  the 
phoneme-grapheme 
correspondence 
/sh/sh  in  the 
final  position 


Listening 
through  words 
for  initial, 
medial,  and 
final  sounds 


Make  word  cards  for  said,  have,  will,  what's,  good-by,  and  we’ll  and  give  one  of  each  to  each 
pupil.  Read  each  of  the  following  incomplete  sentences  to  the  group,  as  the  children  listen  to 
note  where  a  word  has  been  left  out.  Read  the  sentence  a  second  time,  and  ask  the  children  to 
hold  up  the  card  with  the  word  they  think  will  fit  in  the  sentence.  Read  the  sentence  with  the  word 
in  it.  If  a  child  holds  up  the  wrong  card,  help  her  or  him  to  see  why  that  word  does  not  belong  in 
the  sentence. 

What _ you  been  doing? 

Don't  forget  to  say _ to  Grandma  when  you  go. 

Grandpa _ that  he  had  a  surprise  for  Jan  and  Curt. 

I  wonder  what  the  surprise - be? 

This  is  what - do. 

_ that  funny-looking  thing  on  the  road? 

Word  meaning  through  context  is  involved  in  Initial  Writing:  Printing. 

Print  three  of  the  new  vocabulary  words  on  the  board.  Let  the  pupils  look  at  them  for  about  two 
seconds.  Then  erase  one  of  the  words  and  call  upon  a  pupil  to  tell  the  word  that  was  erased. 
Continue  until  all  the  new  words  have  been  shown  at  least  once  and  every  pupil  has  had  a 
chance  to  respond.  Vary  the  position  of  the  word  you  erase,  so  that  the  pupils  will  not  anticipate 
and  look  at  the  third  word  only. 


Phonemic  Analysis 

Give  each  child  a  Yes  card  and  a  No  card.  Read  the  following  words  to  the  pupils.  If  the  word 
begins  with  the  sound  heard  at  the  beginning  of  shovel ,  the  pupils  are  to  raise  their  Yes  cards.  If 
the  word  does  not  begin  like  shovel,  they  are  to  raise  their  No  cards. 


ship 

ginger 

shower 

chip 

shop 

short 

slip 

sharp 

supper 

slow 

chimney 

chain 

show 

jewel 

sheep 

Print  the  following  words  on  the  chalkboard,  saying  each  word  as  you  print  it: 

shiny  sheet 

charge  sting 

shut  sloppy 

slap  shook 

shake  shout 

Point  to  each  word  in  turn.  If  the  word  begins  with  sh ,  the  pupils  are  to  raise  their  Yes  cards.  If 
it  does  not  begin  with  sh,  they  are  to  raise  their  No  cards.  After  each  showing  of  cards 
pronounce  the  word,  so  that  the  pupils  can  check  their  responses  with  sound  as  well  as  sight. 
Follow  the  same  procedure  in  recognizing  and  identifying  /sh/sh  in  the  final  position. 

For  the  auditory  check,  use  these  words: 


push 

stack 

pitch 

rich 

fish 

dash 

cents 

mesh 

wish 

hash 

coach 

parts 

bench 

garage 

leash 

For  the  visual  check,  use  these  words: 

rush  marsh 

much  bush 

send  desk 

lash  stub 

with  flesh 

Have  the  pupils  listen  to  the  following  groups  of  words  and  tell  where  the  designated  sound  is 
heard  each  time  —  at  the  beginning,  in  the  middle,  or  at  the  end. 
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Listening 
through  words 
for  initial, 
medial,  and 
final  sounds 


Listening 
through  words 
to  detect 
the  number 
of  sounds 


Taking 
chalkboard 
dictation: 
listening  for 
initial  and  final 
sounds  and 
printing  the 
letters  that 
stand  for  them 


/p/  pill,  sip,  apple,  pop,  copper 
/g/  cigar,  gold,  pig,  again,  beg 
/sh/  shall,  dash,  fashion,  bushel,  fresh 
/n/  thunder,  men,  now,  neck,  runner 
/d/  said,  model,  dash,  wooden,  pond 

Additional  practice  in  recognizing  and  identifying  the  phoneme-grapheme  correspondence 
/sh/sh  in  the  initial  and  final  positions  is  provided  in  Initial  Writing:  Printing,  in  Word  Footprint 
Race”  in  Alternative  Strategies,  and  in  the  Mr.  Mugs  Book  and  the  Spirit  Duplication 
Masters  /Self-Help  Activities  under  Independent  Activities. 

Recognizing  and  identifying  the  phoneme-grapheme  correspondence  /p/p  in  the  final 
position  is  involved  in  Alternative  Strategies:  ‘‘Purple  Pumpkin  Patch  Game”  and  ‘  Purple 
Pumpkin  Patch  Game  (Variation).” 

Say  the  following  words  and  ask  the  pupils  to  hold  up  three  fingers  if  they  hear  three  sounds  in 
a  word,  two  fingers  if  they  hear  two  sounds,  and  one  finger  if  they  hear  only  one  sound. 

will  tap  hi  fan  so 

shot  bet  by  cup  eye 

By  this  time,  the  pupils  should  be  quite  proficient  at  printing  initial  consonants  at  the 
chalkboard  and  on  worksheets,  and  should  be  ready  to  print  initial  and  final  consonants. 

Have  the  chalkboard  lined  for  printing,  as  in  previous  chalkboard  dictation  exercises.  The 
children  are  going  to  work  with  three  words  at  a  time,  so  have  enough  lines  in  each  child  s  space 
to  accommodate  them.  In  the  middle  of  each  printing  area,  print  the  vowel  a,  using  colored 
chalk. 


If  there  are  too  many  children  in  the  group  for  all  to  work  at  the  board  at  one  time,  distribute 
similarly  lined  sheets  of  paper,  with  an  a  in  the  middle  of  each  printing  area,  for  the  other  pupils 
to  use  at  their  seats.  As  before  in  chalkboard  dictation  exercises,  send  other  groups  to  the  board 
until  each  child  has  had  a  turn. 

‘‘Today  we  are  going  to  do  something  different.  Up  until  now,  you  have  been  printing  the  letter 
that  stands  for  the  first  sound  you  hear  in  words.  Now  you  are  going  to  print  the  letters  that  stand 
for  the  sounds  you  hear  at  the  beginning  and  at  the  end  of  words.  You  are  going  to  make  whole 
words’!” 

‘‘I  have  made  the  middle  part  of  your  words.  You  will  print  the  first  and  last  letters  of  each 
word.  Listen  carefully.  The  first  word  we  are  going  to  make  is  cat.  Peanuts  is  a  cat  — cat.  Print 
the  letter  that  stands  for  the  first  sound  you  hear  in  cat.  Put  it  in  front  of  the  letter  I  have  made  for 
you.  Now,  think  of  the  letter  that  stands  for  the  last  sound  you  hear  in  cat.  Print  it  after  the  letter  I 
made  for  you.  And  there  it  is  —  the  whole  word! 

‘‘Read  the  word  you  made.  Ask  me  something  about  it  or  tell  me  something  about  it.” 

‘‘Now  let’s  make  another  word.  The  new  word  is  ran.  Mr.  Mugs  ran  down  the  street  —  ran. 
Print  the  letter  that  stands  for  the  first  sound  you  hear  in  ran.  Put  it  in  front  of  the  letter  I  made  for 
you.  Now  print  the  letter  that  stands  for  the  last  sound  you  hear  in  ran.  Put  it  after  the  letter  I 
made  for  you.” 

When  the  children  have  made  the  word  ran,  have  them  read  it  back.  Ask  various  children  to 
use  the  word  in  a  sentence  or  question. 

Proceed  in  the  same  manner  with  the  word  lap.  I  like  to  sit  on  Daddy’s  lap  —  lap. 
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When  these  words  have  all  been  made,  read  back,  and  used  in  sentences,  ask  the  children  at 
the  board  to  erase  the  letters  they  have  printed,  leaving  the  colored  letters  you  printed  on  the 
board.  Then  send  another  group  to  the  board  as  the  rest  of  the  children  work  at  their  seats.  The 
following  words  may  be  made  with  the  various  groups,  following  the  procedure  given  above. 

Group  1 

I  use  a  fan  when  I  am  hot  —  fan. 

The  frog  sat  on  a  log  —  sat. 

T urn  on  the  hot-water  tap  —  tap. 

Group  2 

Curt  forgot  to  wear  his  cap  —  cap. 

Grandpa  is  a  man  —  man. 

The  funny  clown  was  very  fat  —  fat. 

Group  3 

Jan  has  a  new  hat  —  hat. 

Every  summer  I  get  a  good  tan  —  tan. 

My  little  brother  has  an  afternoon  nap  —  nap. 


Developing 
awareness  of 
contractions 


Forming  new 
words  using 
graphemic  bases 


Structural  Analysis 


Print  the  following  pairs  of  sentences  on  the  board: 

It  is  a  jet. 

It’s  a  jet. 

Let  us  play  ball. 

Let’s  play  ball. 

We  will  see. 

We’ll  see. 


Here  is  Mr.  Mugs. 
Here’s  Mr.  Mugs. 

What  is  the  surprise? 
What’s  the  surprise? 


Have  each  pair  of  sentences  read  and  help  the  pupils  to  realize  that  both  sentences  in  each 
pair  mean  the  same  thing.  Recall  that  it's,  here’s,  and  let’s  are  short  ways  of  saying  and  writing  it 
is,  here  is,  and  let  us.  Point  out  that,  in  the  same  way,  what's  and  we’ll  are  short  ways  of  saying 
and  writing  what  is  and  we  will. 

Print  the  following  columns  on  the  board: 

it’s  what  is 

here’s  we  will 

let’s  it  is 

what’s  let  us 

we’ll  here  is 

Have  children  draw  a  line  from  each  short  form  to  its  longer  equivalent.  Then  print  the 
following  sentences  on  the  board  and  have  them  read. 

What’s  on  Mr.  Mugs? 

It’s  something  green. 

Let’s  thank  Grandpa  for  the  surprise. 

Here’s  a  pretty  pet. 

We’ll  sing  something  for  Grandma. 

Practice  in  recognizing  possessive  forms  with ’s  is  given  in  “Make  It  Belong’’  in  Alternative 
Strategies. 

We  can  make  new  words  from  the  word  will  by  putting  different  letters  at  the  beginning.' 

Pocket  Chart  Procedure 

Make  cards  for  the  graphemic  base  ill  and  the  necessary  letter  cards,  and  follow  the 
procedure  given  on  page  12. 
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Chalkboard  Procedure 


Reading  in 
context  words 
formed  on 
graphemic  bases 


Acquiring 
awareness  of  the 
said"  phrase  and 
the  function  of 
quotation  marks 


W 

b 

d 

f 

h 

j 

k 

m 

P 

s 


List  the  above  words  on  the  chalkboard  and  follow  the  procedure  given  on  page  13. 

Print  the  key  words  for  all  the  graphemic  bases  presented  so  far  can,  Pat,  jet,  run,  dog, 

jump,  and,  it,  up,  did,  not. 

Place  the  following  sentences  on  the  chalkboard: 

Did  you  fill  this  cup  at  the  pump? 

The  man  shot  a  rat. 

Did  he  kill  it? 

It’s  too  hot  to  go  up  the  hill. 

Jan  and  Peanuts  hid  in  the  van. 

Here’s  the  vet’s  bill  for  the  cat’s  pills. 

See  the  pretty  white  dots  on  this  green  fan. 

Bill  will  jump  and  land  on  the  mat. 

Point  to  sentences  in  random  order  and  call  upon  a  pupil  to  read  the  indicated  sentence  each 
time.  Make  sure  that  every  child  in  the  group  has  an  opportunity  to  read  at  least  one  sentence. 
Point  to  some  sentences  more  than  once,  if  necessary.  If  a  child  stumbles  over  a  word,  refer  him 
or  her  to  the  key  word  for  the  graphemic  base  involved. 

Recognizing  and  identifying  words  formed  on  graphemic  bases  ill,  id,  ot,  and  up  is  involved  in 
Alternative  Strategies:  "Spin  and  Rhyme”  and  "Word  Footprint  Race. 

LANGUAGE  DEVELOPMENT 

Objectives 

Acquiring  awareness  of  the  "said”  phrase  and  the  function  of  quotation  marks 
Observing  runover  sentences 

Acquiring  awareness  of  synonyms  and  synonymous  expressions 
Recognizing  and  identifying  capitalized  and  lower-case  letters 

Materials  Needed 

The  readers 

Worksheets  for  the  exercise  on  page  262  (optional) 

Sentence  Awareness  and  Punctuation 

The  inclusion  of  the  word  said  in  the  core  vocabulary  marks  the  introduction  of  direct  speech 
into  the  readers,  with  the  speaker  being  definitely  named  in  the  text  rather  than  being  inferred 
from  the  picture.  This  is  not  a  new  concept  to  the  children.  They  use  it  orally  themselves  in 
relating  personal  experiences  and  they  have  seen  it  many  times  in  the  experience  chart  stories. 

Ask  several  children  to  tell  you  something,  having  them  respond  to  your  directions  in 
complete  sentences.  Use  such  directions  as: 

"Mary,  tell  us  how  Jan  feels  about  Grandpa.’’ 

“Joe,  tell  us  whose  dog  Mr.  Mugs  is.” 

"Elena,  tell  us  what  Peanuts  is.” 

"Paul,  tell  us  something  that  Curt  and  Mr.  Mugs  like  to  do.” 
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Observing 
runover  sentences 

As  the  responses  are  given,  print  them  on  the  chalkboard: 

Mary  said,  "Jan  loves  Grandpa." 

Joe  said,  "Mr.  Mugs  is  Curt’s  dog." 

Elena  said,  “Peanuts  is  a  cat." 

Paul  said,  "Curt  and  Mr.  Mugs  like  to  play.” 

Point  to  the  first  sentence  and  ask: 

"Phil,  who  said  this?  How  do  you  know?  Read  the  words  that  tell  you.” 

"Jan,  what  did  Mary  say?  Read  the  words  that  tell  you.” 

Continue  in  the  same  manner  with  the  other  sentences. 

Call  attention  to  the  quotation  marks.  “These  marks  are  called  quotation  marks.  They  are 
used  to  show  the  reader  what  the  person  who  was  speaking  said.  They  are  put  at  the  beginning 
and  at  the  end,  to  show  where  the  speaker’s  words  start  and  where  they  stop.”  Point  to  the 
quotation  marks  in  the  first  sentence  on  the  board  as  you  give  this  explanation. 

Ask  pupils  to  point  to  the  quotation  marks  that  show  what  Joe  said,  what  Elena  said,  and  what 
Paul  said. 

"Sometimes  people  say  more  than  one  sentence.  The  quotation  marks  are  still  put  at  the 
beginning  of  what  the  speaker  said  and  at  the  end. 

“Suppose  Pat  were  telling  us  something  about  Curt  and  Mr.  Mugs.”  Print  on  the  chalkboard: 

Pat  said,  "Curt  and  Mr.  Mugs  play  ball. 

Curt  can  hit  a  fast  ball. 

Mr.  Mugs  can  run  and  get  the  ball.” 

Have  the  speaker  identified  and  the  “said”  phrase  read.  Ask  two  or  three  pupils  to  read  what 
Pat  said.  Call  attention  to  the  quotation  marks  at  the  beginning  and  at  the  end  of  Pat’s  words. 

“No  matter  how  much  someone  says,  the  first  quotation  marks  come  at  the  beginning  and  the 
other  quotation  marks  come  at  the  end,  to  show  where  the  speaker  stops  speaking.” 

Direct  the  pupils  to  open  their  readers  to  page  1 6.  Ask  a  pupil  to  read  what  Grandpa  said.  Ask 
another  pupil  to  read  the  words  that  tell  us  it  was  Grandpa  who  said  these  words.  Call  attention 
to  the  quotation  marks  and  have  a  volunteer  tell  what  they  show  us. 

Do  the  same  with  Curt’s  speech  on  page  16  and  with  Grandpa's  and  Curt’s  and  Jan’s 
speeches  on  page  1 7. 

While  the  books  are  open  at  the  story  "Grandpa’s  Surprise,”  have  the  runover  sentences 
located  and  read  by  various  pupils. 

Sentence  awareness  is  involved  in  Decoding  Skills:  Word  Meaning  and  in  Initial  Writing: 
Printing. 

Becoming  aware 
of  synonyms  and 
synonymous 
expressions 

Synonyms  and  Antonyms 

"There  are  sometimes  many  different  ways  of  saying  things.  When  Jan  and  Curt  went  with 
Grandpa,  they  said  good-by  to  Mommy  and  Daddy  and  Mr.  Mugs.  How  many  different  ways 
can  you  think  of  to  say  good-by?”  If  need  be,  help  the  pupils  by  asking  how  they  say  good-by  to 
their  friends,  how  they  say  good-by  to  a  baby,  etc.  Accept  all  logical  suggestions. 

Good-by 

So  long 

See  you 

I’ll  be  seeing  you 

Bye 

Bye-Bye 

Ta-Ta 

As  the  suggestions  are  given,  print  them  on  the  chalkboard,  so  that  all  the  suggestions  can  be 
reviewed  when  ideas  run  out.  Later,  transfer  the  list  to  a  chart  and  keep  it  with  the  word  charts 
made  in  Initial  Writing  for  handy  reference. 

If  any  of  the  pupils  know  how  to  say  good-by  in  other  languages,  have  them  tell  the  group. 
Children  are  fascinated  by  other  languages,  and  you  will  probably  hear  adieu,  adios,  addio, 
etc.,  for  days  after  this  lesson. 
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Matching 
capitalized 
and  small- 
letterforms 


Capitalization 
and  punctuation 


Alphabet  Skills 

Duplicate  the  following  exercise  and  distribute  copies  to  the  pupils. 


Let’s 

good-by 

She 

made 

Cat 

what’s 

Out 

she 

Good-by 

let’s 

Up 

out 

Will 

cat 

Made 

not 

What’s 

will 

Not 

up 

Direct  the  pupils  to  read  each  word  that  begins  with  a  capital  letter,  find  the  same  word 
beginning  with  a  small  letter  in  the  other  column,  and  draw  a  line  from  the  word  with  the  capital 
letter  to  the  same  word  with  the  small  letter. 

If  preferred,  this  exercise  may  be  done  on  the  chalkboard.  In  this  case,  the  best  procedure 
would  be  to  print  the  capitalized  forms  on  the  chalkboard,  give  the  pupils  word  cards  for  the 
small-letter  forms,  and  have  the  pupils  hold  up  the  card  with  the  matching  word  each  time  you 
point  to  one  of  the  capitalized  words.  This  will  ensure  total  participation  in  the  lesson. 

Alphabetic  sequence  is  involved  in  entering  words  in:  My  First  Dictionary  under  Initial 
Writing. 

Skills  Involved  in  Other  Strands  of  the  Lesson 

The  use  of  capital  letters  at  the  beginning  of  sentences  and  the  use  of  the  period  at  the  end 
are  stressed  in  Initial  Writing:  Printing. 


INITIAL  WRITING 


Objectives 

Recognizing  initial  letters  of  words  and  printing  the  words  on  the  correct  alphabetical  pages  of 
My  First  Dictionary 

Integrating  speaking,  writing,  and  reading  relationships;  building  a  vocabulary  chart 
Selecting  correct  words  to  complete  sentences 

Materials  Needed 

Word  banks 
My  First  Dictionary 


My  First 
Dictionary 


Integrating 
speaking, 
writing,  and 
reading 
relationships: 
building  a 
vocabulary  chart 


Developing  Readiness  for  Creative  Writing 

Don’t  forget  to  have  the  pupils  enter  words  in  their  copies  of  My  First  Dictionary.  Help  them  to 
find  the  correct  pages  on  which  to  enter  the  words,  and  check  carefully  to  see  that  words  are 
copied  correctly.  These  tasks  might  be  delegated  to  adult  helpers  or  older  pupils  from  higher 
levels,  if  available. 

Recall  with  the  children  that  Grandpa  is  taking  Jan  and  Curt  somewhere  in  his  car.  “There  are 
a  lot  of  things  we  can  ride  on  to  get  from  one  place  to  another  on  land.  Look  at  the  picture  on 
page  1 8  in  your  reader.  Do  you  see  something  there  that  you  could  use  to  ride  from  one  place  to 
another  —  something  that  isn’t  a  car?’’ 

“Yes,  it’s  a  bike,  or  bicycle.  What  other  things  can  you  think  of?”  As  various  modes  of 
transportation  are  mentioned,  list  them  on  the  board.  Later,  transfer  them  to  a  chart  for  ready 
reference.  The  chart  might  be  somewhat  as  follows: 
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Selecting 
correct  words 
to  complete 
sentences 


I 


Things  That  Go  on  Land 


cars 

taxis 

bikes 

ambulances 

bicycles 

fire  trucks 

tricycles 

trailers 

trucks 

jeeps 

station  wagons 

dump  trucks 

vans 

motorcycles 

street  cars 

trains 

buses 

wagons 

A  chart  of  ways  to  say  good-by  was  developed  in  Language  Development:  Synonyms  and 
Synonymous  Expressions.  It  should  be  kept  with  the  vocabulary  charts  for  ready  reference. 

Printing 

Print  on  the  board  the  words  See  the  and  in  a  column  on  the  right-hand  side  the  words  cat, 
said.  Directly  beneath  print  the  words  It  can  go  and  in  a  column  on  the  right-hand  side  the  words 
not,  out.  Below  these  beginning  sentences  and  words  print  the  title  The  Cat.  Tell  the  students 
they  are  going  to  write  a  story  about  a  cat  by  completing  the  sentences.  Ask  them  to  choose  the 
word  that  belongs  in  the  first  sentence,  and  then  print  the  whole  sentence  beneath  the  title.  Do 
the  same  with  the  second  sentence. 

For  additional  practice  in  completing  sentences,  see  the  Spirit  Duplication  Masters/Self- 
Help  Activities  under  Independent  Activities. 


INDEPENDENT  ACTIVITIES 


Mr.  Mugs  Book 

Page  68.  Comprehension.  Reading  and  following  directions. 

Page  69.  Comprehension.  Predicting  outcomes. 

Page  70.  Comprehension/Word  Recognition.  Answering  questions  using  core  vocabulary. 
Page  71 .  Comprehension.  Selecting  sentence  that  better  describes  illustration. 

Page  72.  Phonemic  Analysis/Printing.  Printing  sh  beneath  objects  whose  names  begin  or  end 
with  sh. 


Spirit  Duplication  Master/Seif-Help  Activities 

Page  59.  Phonemic  Analysis/Printing.  Drawing  pictures  of  objects  whose  names  begin  or  end 
with  sh. 

Page  60.  Printing/Word  Recognition/Comprehension.  Completing  sentences,  using  picture 
and  word  clues. 


ALTERNATIVE  STRATEGIES 


Objectives 

Recognizing  and  identifying  the  phoneme-grapheme  correspondence  /p/p  in  the  final  position. 
Recognizing  and  identifying  words  formed  on  the  graphemic  base  ill 
Recognizing  and  identifying  the  possessive 's 
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Purple  Pumpkin  Patch  Game 


Decoding  Skills: 
Phonemic 
Analysis 


Decoding  Skills: 
Phonemic 
Analysis 


Decoding  Skills: 
Structural 
Analysis 


Objective 

Recognizing  the  phoneme  /p/  in  the  final  position 

Number  of  Players 

Two  to  four 

Materials  Needed 

One  “Purple  Pumpkin  Patch”  game  board  (See  page  108) 

One  marker  per  player 

One  set  of  picture  cards  representing  words  ending  with  p  (about  20),  such  as  trap,  jeep,  tap, 
pup,  cup,  map,  pop,  stop  (sign),  hop,  cap,  top,  jump,  mop,  sheep,  lamp,  soap,  ship,  turnip, 
sleep,  stump,  stamp 

One  set  of  ten  picture  cards  representing  words  that  do  not  end  with  p,  such  as  chair,  cow,  nest, 
car,  sun,  cat,  flower,  house,  horse,  flag 
One  die 

Procedure 

See  page  108. 

Purple  Pumpkin  Patch  Game  (Variation) 


Objective 

Recognizing  and  identifying  the  phoneme-grapheme  correspondence  /p/p  in  the  final  position. 

Number  of  Players 

Two 

Materials  Needed 

One  “Purple  Pumpkin  Patch”  game  board 

Two  cards  each  of  the  following  words:  up,  pup,  cup,  jump,  bump,  lump,  pump,  dump,  hump, 
rump 
One  die 
Markers 

Procedure 

Mix  the  cards  and  place  them  face  down  in  the  space  marked  “cards.”  The  players  roll  the  die 
in  turn  and  move  the  number  of  spaces  indicated.  If  a  marker  lands  on  a  p,  the  player  may 
choose  a  card  from  the  top  of  the  pile  and  read  it  aloud.  If  the  player  reads  it  correctly,  the  card 
may  be  kept.  If  a  marker  lands  on  an  empty  space,  the  player  forfeits  that  chance  to  play;  the 
player  may  not  take  a  card  and  the  other  player  takes  a  turn.  The  game  ends  when  a  player 
reaches  the  last  p  on  the  board  and  the  player  with  the  greater  number  of  cards  is  the  winner. 

Spin  and  Rhyme 


Objective 

Recognizing  and  identifying  words  formed  on  the  graphemic  base  ill 

Number  of  Players 

Two 
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Materials  Needed 

A  colored  wheel  with  the  graphemic  base  ill  printed  on  the  outer  edge.  A  smaller  inner  circle  is 
attached  to  the  larger  outer  circle  with  a  paper  fastener.  The  inner  circle  has  the  consonants 
h,  m,  p,  s,  t,  w,  B,  and  f  printed  around  the  edge. 


Procedure 

Taking  turns,  the  players  rotate  the  wheel  so  that  new  words  are  formed  from  the  graphemic 
base  ill.  The  players  read  the  words  to  each  other. 


Make  It  Belong! 


Decoding  Skills:  Objective 

Structural 

Analysis  Recognizing  and  identifying  the  possessive ’s 

Number  of  Players 

Two 

Materials  Needed 

Twelve  phrase  cards  as  follows:  Curt  dog  ;Jan  house  ;  Grandma  cat 
Mrs.  White  hat  ;  the  frog  log  ;  Jan  pet  ;  Daddy  sur¬ 
prise  ;  Mommy  hat  ;  Jan  turtle  ;  Pat  ball  ;  Grand¬ 
ma  cup  ;  Bill  dog 
Twelve  cards  for  the  possessive 's. 

Procedure 

The  phrase  cards  are  placed  face  down  in  one  pile.  The 's  cards  are  placed  in  another  pile 
nearby.  In  turn,  the  pupil  turns  a  phrase  card  face  up  and  takes  one ’s  card.  The  player  decides 
where  to  put  the ’s  card  on  the  phrase  card.  Then  the  player  reads  the  completed  card  to  her  or 
his  partner  and  explains  why  the ’s  was  placed  where  it  is.  For  example:  "I  put  the ’s  after  Curt 
because  the  dog  belongs  to  Curt.” 
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At  the  Harbor 


Pages  1 9-25 


INQUIRY  SKILLS  INTEGRATIVE  OPTIONS  DECODING  SKILLS 


Recognizing  and  identifying  title  in 
table  of  contents 
Developing  purposes  for  reading 
Observing,  discussing  picture  details 
Valuing  selection 

Drawing  and  supporting  inferences 
Identifying  locations  for  field  trip 
Formulating  motivating  question 
Using  data  sheets;  gathering  supplies 
Classifying 

Answering  research  question  —  translating 
ideas  from  data  sheets  to  words; 
labeling;  making  pictorial  record 
Reporting  orally 

Contributing  to  experience  chart 
Evaluating  use  of  data  sheets,  field  trips 
Valuing  —  appreciating  the  environment 


LANGUAGE  DEVELOPMENT 


Acquiring  awareness  of  exclamations 
Identifying  “said"  phrase  at  beginning 
and  in  middle  of  direct  speech 
Acquiring  awareness  of  relationship 
between  pronouns  and  antecedents 
Recognizing  alphabetic  sequence 
Capitalizing  beginning  of  sentences 
Using  punctuation  —  periods 
Acquiring  awareness  of  contractions 
Reviewing  plural  forms  with  s 


ALTERNATIVE  STRATEGIES 


Recognizing  and  identifying  core 
vocabulary 

Recognizing  and  identifying  the  phoneme- 
grapheme  correspondence  /th/th,  Th 

Recognizing  the  phonemes  /p/,  /g/  in  the 
final  position 

Recognizing  and  identifying  the  phoneme- 
grapheme  correspondence  /g/g  in  the 
final  position 

Acquiring  awareness  of  contractions 

Recognizing  singular  words  and 
corresponding  plural  words  ending  with 
s 

Recognizing  and  identifying  words  formed 
on  graphemic  base  ig 


Books— reading  independently 
Films— developing  visual  and  auditory 
senses 


INITIAL  WRITING 


Recognizing  initial  letters  of  words; 
printing  words  on  correct  alphabetical 
pages  of  My  First  Dictionary 

Integrating  speaking,  writing,  and  reading 
relationships  —  making  a  vocabulary 
chart 

Printing  initial  consonants  and  graphemic 
bases  to  form  words 

Selecting  appropriate  words  to  complete 
sentences 


Literary  Appreciation* 


Reading  supplementary  books 
Perceiving  rhyme  in  a  poem 


Identifying  words  through  context — 
listening  and  reading;  discriminating 
between  words  of  similar  configuration 
— reading 

Recognizing  antonyms 
Recognizing  and  identifying  new  words 
using  definition  clues — boat,  big, 
little,  down,  want,  time,  with,  me 
Recognizing  and  identifying  the  phoneme- 
grapheme  correspondence  /th/th,  Th 
Recognizing  initial,  medial,  and  final 
sounds  in  words;  number  of  sounds  heard 
Recognizing  and  identifying  initial  and 
final  sounds  in  words 
Recognizing  and  identifying  plural  forms 
with  s 

Recognizing  words  using  graphemic  base  ig 


INDEPENDENT  ACTIVITIES 


Mr.  Mugs  Book:  page  73  —  developing 
comprehension  by  making  inferences 
page  74  —  practicing  phonemic 
analysis  of  initial  th 
page  75  —  completing  alphabetic 
sequences 

Spirit  Duplication  Masters  /Self-Help 
Activities:  page  61  — practicing 
phonemic  analysis  of  initial  th 
page  62  —  practicing  structural 
analysis  of  words  formed  on 
graphemic  bases 
page  63  —  completing  sentences 
using  picture  and  word  clues 


Listening* 


Listening  attentively  in  discussions 
Listening  to  films 

Listening  to  identify  words  —  context 
Listening  to  identify  rhyming  words 
in  a  poem 

Listening  to  identify  the  phoneme- 
grapheme  correspondence  /th/th,  Th 
Listening  through  words  for  initial, 
medial,  and  final  sounds;  for  number 
of  sounds  in  word 

Listening  for  initial  and  final  sounds  in 
words;  printing  letters  representing 
these  sounds 


Objectives  listed  in  these  areas  are  drawn  from  preceding  strands. 
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ENVIRONMENTAL  STUDIES 


Objectives 

Recognizing  and  identifying  title  in  table  of  contents 
Developing  purposes  for  reading 
Observing  and  discussing  picture  details 
Valuing  selection 

Drawing  inferences,  supporting  inferences 
Recalling  and  discussing  story  details 
Identifying  locations  for  field  trip 

Formulating  a  motivating  question  as  a  basis  for  research  activity 

Using  data  sheets:  gathering  supplies 

Classifying 

Identifying  functions  of  boats 
Answering  the  question: 

Translating  ideas  from  data  sheets  to  words 
Labeling  data  sheets 
Making  pictorial  record 
Participating  as  members  of  sub-group 
Reporting  orally 

Contributing  to  co-operative  experience  chart 
Evaluating  use  of  data  sheets  and  field  trips 
Valuing:  appreciating  the  environment 


Summary  Chart  of  Research  Activity 


Starting 

Point 

Question 

Collecting 

Information 

Organizing 

Information 

Presenting 

Information 

Evaluating 

Valuing 

Reading  and 

discussing 

text 

selection 

What  dif¬ 
ferent  kinds 
of  boats 
are  there? 

Completing 
data  sheets 
during 
field  trip 

Answering 
the  question, 
making  pic¬ 
tures,  models, 
or  mural 

Reporting 
orally,  con¬ 
tributing  to 
co-operative 
story 

Discussing 
use  of 

data  sheets, 
field  trips 

Appreciating 

environment 

Note.  Since  this  is  an  inquiry  lesson,  it  requires  an  approach  different  from  the  approach  to  the 
previous  lessons.  It  may  be  done  with  the  entire  class  or  with  only  one  reading  group.  As 
the  lesson  is  a  springboard  to  an  outdoor  field  trip,  be  sure  you  plan  in  advance  what 
materials  will  be  needed  and  what  other  arrangements  must  be  made. 


Using  table 
of  contents 

Discussing  harbor 

Developing 
purposes  for 
reading; 
speculating 


Observing  and 
discussing 
picture  details; 
speculating 


Starting  Point 

Have  the  children  find  the  title  of  the  story  in  the  table  of  contents.  Write  the  title  on  the 
chalkboard  and  read  it  to  the  group. 

Discuss  with  the  pupils  what  a  harbor  is  and  whether  your  town  or  nearest  town  has  one. 

Ask  the  pupils  what  they  would  like  to  find  out  by  reading  the  story.  They  will  probably  want  to 
know  what  Jan  and  Curt  will  see  at  the  harbor  and  what  they  will  do  there.  Do  not  develop  a 
question  box  for  this  lesson;  just  let  the  children  speculate  on  what  Jan  and  Curt  will  see  and  do 
at  the  harbor. 

Ask  the  pupils  on  what  page  the  story  begins.  Then  suggest  that  they  turn  to  the  story  to  find 
out  what  Jan  and  Curt  see  and  do  at  the  harbor. 

Have  the  children  look  at  all  of  the  pictures  of  boats  in  the  selection.  If  they  can  identify  some 
of  the  kinds  of  boats  shown,  have  them  do  so.  Let  them  speculate  on  the  uses  of  the  various 
boats. 
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Reacting; 

valuing 


Drawing  inferences 
Discussing 
details 


Recalling  and 
discussing 
details 


Drawing 

inferences 

Discussing 

details 

Drawing 
and  supporting 
inference 


Identifying 
locations 
for  field  trip 


Formulating 

question 


Reviewing  use 
of  data  sheet 


Gathering 

supplies 


■  Do  you  know  now  what  Jan  and  Curt  did  at  the  harbor?  Do  you  think  they  went  on  any  of  the 

boats?  Let’s  read  the  story  and  find  out.”  L  U1  4  .  . 

Have  the  children  read  the  entire  story  silently.  Most  readers  should  be  able  to  move  bac 
and  forth  relating  picture  and  text  details  as  they  read  through  the  story.  With  some  groups  you 

may  find  it  necessary  to  continue  guided  page  by  page  reading. 

When  all  the  children  finish  reading,  have  them  tell  what  parts  of  the  story  they  liked  best  and 
why  they  liked  those  parts. 


Synthesizing 

Have  the  children  discuss  the  various  kinds  of  boats  Jan  and  Curt  saw  and  what  they  did 
during  their  excursion.  Allow  the  pupils  to  refer  to  their  texts  during  the  discussion.  Read  the 
names  on  the  boats  to  the  children  and  read  and  discuss  the  various  signs  on  the  boats  and  on 
the  dock.  Tell  the  pupils  the  answers  to  any  questions  they  don’t  know. 

1 .  “How  did  Jan,  Curt,  and  Grandpa  get  to  the  harbor?” 

2  “What  kind  of  boat  did  they  see  first?” 

3.  “Find  the  picture  of  the  small  boats  that  Curt  liked.  What  kind  of  boats  are  they?” 

4.  “Which  pictures  show  freighters?  What  do  you  think  freighters  are  used  for?  Where  do  they 

go?” 

5.  “What  boat  did  Jan  and  Curt  go  on  first?  Read  the  lines  that  tell  you  that  they  went  on  this 
boat.”  If  the  Bluenose  II  has  been  in  your  area,  a  pupil  might  be  able  to  tell  the  group  a  little  bit 
about  it.  If  not,  tell  the  group  that  the  Bluenose  II  is  a  copy  of  a  famous  fishing  and  sailing  vessel 
built  over  fifty  years  ago  in  Lunenburg. 

6.  “What  question  did  Curt  ask  on  the  Bluenose?  What  did  he  want  to  know  about?  What  is 
the  wheel  for?” 

7.  “What  part  of  the  boat  did  Jan  say  was  like  home?  Why  do  you  think  she  thought  it  was  like 
home?” 

8.  “What  kind  of  boat  is  shown  on  page  24?  Read  the  line  that  tells  you  the  name.  What  does 
a  ferry  boat  do?” 

9.  “What  did  Curt,  Jan,  and  Grandpa  do  on  the  boat  on  page  25?  What  kind  of  boat  do  you 
think  it  is?  Read  the  line  that  makes  you  think  so.” 

Question 

Ask  the  pupils  how  they  can  find  out  for  themselves  what  different  kinds  of  boats  there  are. 
They  will  probably  suggest  going  to  the  harbor,  if  your  town  or  nearest  town  has  one.  A  marina 
or  any  other  kind  of  waterfront  area  would  also  be  a  suitable  location  for  this  kind  of  field  trip.  Let 
the  pupils  help  decide  on  a  specific  location  for  their  excursion. 

Help  the  children  formulate  a  question  as  a  basis  for  their  research.  The  question  should  be 
worded  somewhat  as  follows: 

What  different  kinds  of  boats  are  there? 

When  the  question  has  been  posed,  write  it  on  the  chalkboard  and  read  it  with  the  pupils. 
Leave  the  question  on  the  board  for  reference  when  the  children  return  from  the  excursion. 

If  it  is  not  possible  for  your  pupils  to  go  on  the  suggested  excursion,  have  them  use  the  text 
selection  and/or  some  of  the  books  listed  in  Integrative  Options  (Book  Center)  as  a  basis  for 
their  research. 


Collecting  Information 

Before  it  is  time  to  go  on  the  excursion  or  begin  the  research,  ask  the  pupils  what  they  think 
they  should  do  to  show  and  help  remember  the  various  kinds  of  boats  they  see.  Elicit  that  they 
should  record  their  findings  on  a  data  sheet  and  review  the  use  of  a  data  sheet  with  the  group. 

For  this  research  project,  the  pupils  can  divide  their  papers  into  four  or  more  sections  and 
make  a  drawing  of  each  kind  of  boat  they  see  in  one  of  the  sections. 

Ask  the  pupils  what  things  other  than  the  data  sheets  they  will  need  on  the  excursion  and 
have  them  collect  these  items,  (pencils,  crayons,  folders  or  clip  boards  for  data  sheets,  etc.) 
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Using 
data  sheets ; 
classifying 

Identifying 
functions  of 
boats 


Answering 
the  question: 
translating 
ideas  from 
data  sheets  to 
words: 
labeling 
data  sheets 
making 
pictorial 
record 

Making 
pictures,  models, 
or  murals: 
sub-group 
participation 

Translating 
ideas  from 
pictures  to  words; 
reporting 
orally 


Contributing 
to  co-operative 
chart 


During  the  excursion,  give  the  pupils  whatever  guidance  is  necessary  to  complete  their 
picture  data  sheets.  Some  pupils  will  need  more  individual  guidance  than  others  to  categorize 
all  ferries  as  one  kind  of  boat,  all  sailing  vessels  as  another  kind,  etc. 

As  the  pupils  make  observations,  discuss  what  they  see,  and  record  information,  guide  them 
in  establishing  the  functions  of  the  various  boats  they  see  at  the  waterfront. 

Organizing  Information 

When  the  children  are  back  in  the  classroom,  refer  to  the  research  question  they  posed.  ‘  Did 
we  find  out  what  we  wanted  to  know?”  Have  the  pupils  discuss  their  findings,  using  their  data 
sheets  to  tell  about  the  different  kinds  of  boats  they  saw. 

As  the  children  name  the  various  boats,  write  the  words  on  the  chalkboard,  (ferries, 
freighters,  ocean  liners,  sailboats,  hovercraft,  houseboats,  etc.)  Then  have  the  pupils  label  the 
pictures  on  their  data  sheets  with  the  appropriate  words. 

Decide  with  the  group  what  kind  of  pictorial  record  the  pupils  can  make  of  their  excursion  and 
findings.  Individual  pupils  could  paint  pictures  or  make  models  of  the  various  boats  they  saw. 
For  a  more  complex  activity,  you  may  wish  to  divide  the  group  or  class  into  several  sub-groups 
of  two  or  three  pupils  each  to  work  on  a  painted  or  cut-paper  mural.  Each  sub-group  could  be 
responsible  for  depicting  one  kind  of  boat  observed  during  the  field  trip. 

Presenting  Information 

Have  the  pupils  take  turns  using  their  pictures,  models,  or  mural  to  give  oral  reports 
describing  their  excursion  and  findings. 

If  the  children  worked  together  to  make  a  mural,  have  one  member  of  each  sub-group  report 
to  the  rest  of  the  group  or  class.  Encourage  the  pupils  to  explain  the  purposes  of  boats  such  as 
freighters,  ferries,  and  liners  in  their  presentations,  if  such  boats  were  observed  during  the  field 
trip. 

Work  with  the  group  to  make  a  co-operative  experience  chart  telling  about  the  pupils’  findings 
and  recording  their  verbal  reports.  Your  chart  might  be  somewhat  as  follows: 


Read  the  completed  chart  with  the  pupils.  Then  have  the  children  recall  the  purposes  of  some 
of  the  boats  named  in  the  chart  story. 

In  Language  Development:  Developing  Readiness  for  Creative  Writing,  the  children  are 
asked  to  name  other  types  of  boats  and  ships,  to  be  listed  on  a  vocabulary  chart.  You  may  wish 
to  proceed  directly  to  that  activity  while  the  children  are  thinking  in  terms  of  kinds  of  boats  and 
ships.  This  would  be  particularly  good  for  those  children  who  have  to  depend  on  research  in 
books  and  films. 
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Discussing  use 
of  data  sheets 
and  field  trips 


Appreciating 
the  environment 


Story  Books 


Informational 

Books 


Films 


Evaluating 

Through  discussion  have  the  pupils  evaluate  various  aspects  of  this  project. 

“Did  you  have  any  problems  making  your  data  sheets?  What  were  they? 

“What  would  you  like  to  do  in  a  different  way  the  next  time  we  collect  information  on  a  data 

sheet?  Why?” 

“Why  do  you  think  going  outside  the  classroom  to  the  waterfront  is  a  good  way  to  collect 
information  about  boats?” 

“What  would  you  like  to  do  in  a  different  way  the  next  time  we  go  outside  the  classroom  to 
collect  information?  Why?” 

At  this  point  you  may  wish  to  consider  evaluation  of  the  pupils’  work  according  to  your  specific 
objectives  in  science  or  environmental  studies.  You  might  also  assess  each  pupils  partici¬ 
pation,  his  or  her  understanding  of  the  use  of  the  data  sheet,  his/her  ability  to  work  with  others, 
his/her  ability  to  organize  work  assignments  and  materials. 

Valuing 

“What  did  you  learn  about  the  harbor?”  (or  marina,  lakefront,  etc.) 

“What  did  you  learn  about  the  lake?”  (or  ocean,  river,  bay,  etc.) 

“What  did  you  learn  about  taking  care  of  the  lake?”  (or  ocean,  river,  etc.) 


INTEGRATIVE  OPTIONS 


Book  Center 

Burningham,  John.  Mr.  Grumpy’s  Outing.  Holt,  Rinehart  &  Winston. 

Mr.  Grumpy  takes  two  children  and  an  assortment  of  animals  on  a  boat  ride  down  the  river 

with  hilarious  results. 

Haas,  Irene.  The  Maggie  B.  Margaret  K.  McElderry  (Atheneum). 

Maggie  wishes  on  the  North  Star  for  a  boat  and  her  wish  is  granted.  With  her  little  brother 
James  for  company,  she  enjoys  a  whole  day  of  sailing,  singing  sea  chanteys,  and  keeping 
everything  shipshape. 

Johnson,  Marilue.  Bobby  Bear’s  Red  Raft.  Oddo  Pub. 

Bobby  Bear  and  his  friends  explore  the  ocean  on  Bobby’s  red  raft. 

Williams,  Jay.  The  Youngest  Captain.  Parents’  Magazine  Press. 

A  Dutch  boy  fulfills  his  great  wish  to  steer  his  family's  boat. 

Young,  Miriam.  If  I  Sailed  a  Boat.  Lothrop,  Lee  &  Shepard. 

A  little  boy  dreams  of  the  adventures  he  would  have  on  fourteen  different  kinds  of  boats. 

Pope,  Billy  N.  Let’s  Visit  a  Ship.  Taylor  Pub. 

Three  children  tour  a  freighter  and  learn  about  its  operation  and  cargo. 

Shortall,  Leonard  W.  Tod  on  the  Tugboat.  Morrow. 

Tod  views  the  operation  of  a  tugboat,  a  barge,  and  several  other  kinds  of  boats. 

Film  Center 

Boats  and  Ships.  1 1  mins.,  color.  EBF. 

Describes  the  different  boats  two  children  see  on  a  sailboat  trip.  A  former  sea  captain 
explains  differences  in  boats  to  fit  their  special  jobs. 

Dockside.  15  mins.,  color.  CHIF. 

Old  fishermen  and  gigantic  new  container  ships,  amphibious  aircraft,  conveyor  belts,  ships  of 
all  kinds. 
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DECODING  SKILLS 


Objectives 

Identifying  words  through  context  (listening) 

Identifying  words  through  context;  discriminating  between  words  of  similar  configuration 
(reading) 

Recognizing  antonyms 

Identifying  and  recognizing  new  vocabulary  words,  using  definition  clues 
Identifying  rhyming  words  in  a  poem 

Recognizing  and  identifying  the  phoneme-grapheme  correspondence  /th/th,  Th 
Recognizing  initial,  medial,  and  final  sounds  in  words 
Identifying  the  number  of  sounds  heard  in  words 

Recognizing  and  identifying  initial  and  final  sounds  in  words  and  printing  the  letters  that 
represent  them 

Recognizing  and  identifying  plural  forms  withs 
Recognizing  words,  using  graphemic  bases 

Materials  Needed 

Sentence  strips  and  word  cards  (See  page  271 ) 

Word  cards  for  boat,  big,  little,  down,  want,  time,  with,  me  for  each  pupil 

Yes  and  No  cards  for  each  pupil 

My  Sound  and  Letter  Book 

Catalogues  and  magazines,  scissors  and  paste 

Lines  on  the  board  for  chalkboard  dictation,  with  the  letter/  printed  in  color  in  the  middle  of  each 
printing  area 

Sheets  of  paper  lined  for  printing,  with  the  letter/'  printed  in  the  middle  of  each  printing  area 
A  sentence  strip  and  ans  card  (See  page  275) 

An  s  card  for  each  pupil 

A  card  for  the  graphemic  bas eig  and  letter  cards  ford,  d,  f,  j,  p.  r,  w 


Using 
context  clues 
(listening) 


Using 
context  clues; 
discriminating 
between  words 
of  similar 
configuration 
(reading) 


Word  Meaning 

Say  the  following  sentences,  one  at  a  time,  making  a  marked  pause  where  the  word  has  been 
left  out  each  time.  Elicit  from  the  children  a  word  to  complete  each  sentence.  When  a  word  has 
been  suggested,  repeat  the  sentence  with  the  word  in  it.  Have  the  pupils  determine  whether  or 
not  the  word  makes  sense  in  the  sentence  and  explain  why. 

Grandpa  took  the  children  to  see  the _ 

Some  of  the  boats  were _ and  some  were  little. 

The  children  saw  the  big  wheel  that  is  used  to 
_ the  boat. 

Curt  wanted  to _ on  a  boat. 

Chains  and  strong _ are  used  to  tie  a  boat 

to  the  dock. 

Have  you  ever _ on  a  big  boat? 

Make  sentence  strips  for  the  following  incomplete  sentences  and  cards  for  the  words  to  be 
considered  each  time. 

Mr.  Mugs  wants  to  play  with  we  me 

Curt  likes  a  boat.  hit  big 

Come  me.  with  will 

Let’s  go  here.  house  down 

Place  the  first  sentence  strip  in  the  pocket  chart  and  ask  the  children  to  read  it  to  themselves. 
Then  hold  up  the  word  cards  for  we  andme  and  have  the  children  decide  which  word  belongs  in 
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Learning  about 
antonyms 

the  sentence.  Ask  two  or  three  children  to  explain  the  reason  for  the  choice.  The  reason  may 
simply  be  that  the  chosen  word  “sounds  right"  or  “makes  sense.  "  Have  a  pupil  place  the  word 
card  in  the  pocket  chart  in  the  space  indicated  in  the  sentence,  and  let  the  group  read  the 
completed  sentence  to  be  sure  the  right  word  has  been  chosen. 

Proceed  in  the  same  manner  with  the  other  sentence  strips. 

“When  two  things  are  as  different  as  they  can  be,  we  say  they  are  opposites.  For  instance, 
when  Jan  and  Curt  went  to  the  harbor,  they  saw  big  boats  and  little  boats.  Big  and  little  are 
opposites.”  Print  big  and  little  on  the  board. 

“An  elevator  goes  up  and  down.  Up  and  down  are  opposites.  Print  up  and  down  on  the 
board. 

“Who  can  think  of  a  word  that  means  the  opposite  of  come?  of  me?  of  in?  Print  the  pairs  of 

Recognizing  and 
identifying  new 
vocabulary  words 
from  definition 
clues 

words  on  the  board  as  the  antonyms  are  given. 

“All  the  pairs  of  words  on  the  board  are  opposites."  Point  to  each  pair  of  words  in  turn  and  ask 

pupils  to  read  them. 

“Now,  can  anyone  think  of  other  words  that  are  opposites?"  As  various  pairs  of  words  are 
suggested,  print  them  on  the  board.  Read  them  to  the  pupils  as  they  listen  to  decide  each  time  if 
the  two  words  really  are  opposite  in  meaning.  If  the  words  are  opposites,  leave  them  on  the 
board.  If  they  are  not,  erase  them.  Finally  read  all  the  pairs  of  antonyms  on  the  board  to  the 
pupils,  pointing  to  each  pair  as  you  read. 

Give  cards  for  boat ,  big,  little,  down,  want,  time,  with,  and  me  to  each  pupil  and  have  them 
placed  face  up  on  the  desks  or  tables.  Read  the  following  clues  to  the  pupils  and  ask  them  to 
decide  which  word  fits  the  clue,  find  its  card,  and  hold  it  up. 

It  is  a  word  you  use  when  speaking  about  yourself. 

It  is  another  way  to  say  that  something  is  large. 

It  is  the  direction  the  elevator  goes  from  Grandma’s 
apartment  to  the  ground  floor. 

It  is  what  a  clock  tells  you. 

It  is  another  word  to  use  instead  of  small. 

It  is  a  word  that  means  “would  like.” 

If  1  am  going  somewhere  and  you  are  going  along,  we 
say  you  are  going  me. 

Identifying 
rhyming  words 
in  a  poem 

Perceiving  Rhyme 

Read  the  following  poem  to  the  children,  as  they  listen  for  enjoyment.  Then  read  it  again  and 
have  the  children  listen  for  and  identify  the  words  that  rhyme. 

Ferry-Boats 

Over  the  river, 

Over  the  bay, 

Ferry-boats  travel 

Every  day. 

Most  of  the  people 

Crowd  to  the  side 

Just  to  enjoy 

Their  ferry-boat  ride. 

Watching  the  seagulls, 

Laughing  with  friends, 

I’m  always  sorry 

When  the  ride  ends. 

James  S.  Tippett 

K 

Recognizing  and 
identifying  the 

Phonemic  Analysis 

Step  1:  Hearing,  (a)  Say  the  following  words  .thumb,  think,  thank.  Have  the  pupils  observe 
that  they  sound  alike  at  the  beginning.  Elicit  other  words  that  begin  with  the  same  sound. 
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phoneme-grapheme 
correspondence 
/th/th,  Th 

Key  Word:  thumb 


(b)  Read  sentences  similar  to  the  following  and  have  the  pupils  listen  for  words  beginning  like 
thumb. 


I  think  the  snow  will  soon  thaw. 

That  thorn  felt  like  a  thousand  thistles  sticking 
into  my  thumb. 

I  thought  that  thin  girl  came  third  in  the  race. 

(c)  Say  a  number  of  words,  some  beginning  with  voiceless  th  and  some  not.  Have  the  pupils 
distinguish  which  words  begin  like  thumb:  thick,  thump,  them;  thermometer,  father,  thirsty; 
they,  thunder,  thief;  etc. 

Step  2:  Saying.  Say  some  words  beginning  like  thumb.  Have  the  pupils  watch  your  mouth 
closely  as  you  pronounce  the  initial  digraph.  Ask  the  pupils  to  say  the  word  thumb.  Invite 
volunteers  to  tell  what  they  did  with  their  tongue  as  they  said  the  first  sound.  They  should  report 
that  they  put  their  tongue  near  the  tips  of  their  top  teeth  and  blew.  Pronounce  words  beginning 
like  thumb  and  check  to  be  sure  each  pupil  is  producing  the  initial  sound  correctly  as  he  or  she 
says  the  word  after  you.  Have  the  pupils  hold  their  hands  up  to  their  mouths  as  they  say  words 
beginning  like  thumb,  to  see  if  they  can  feel  the  breath  blowing. 

Step  3;  Seeing.  Ask  any  children  whose  first  or  last  names  begin  like  thumb  to  stand  and  tell 
their  names.  As  the  names  are  given,  print  them  on  the  board  in  a  column.  If  there  are  not 
enough  for  purposes  of  comparison,  add  a  few. 

Thornton 

Thurston 

Thelma 

Thora 

Have  the  pupils  notice  that  these  names  all  look  alike  at  the  beginning.  Call  attention  to  the 
fact  that  not  only  the  first  letter  is  the  same  in  all  these  words,  but  the  second  letter  is  also.  Point 
out  that  the  two  letters  stand  for  the  sound  heard  at  the  beginning  of  thumb ,  and  have  the  letters 
identified  as  th .  Recall  that  the  names  all  start  with  a  capital  letter  because  they  are  the  names  of 
people,  and  remind  the  pupils  that  only  the  first  letter  is  capitalized,  even  though  the  two  letters 
stand  for  one  sound. 

Print  in  another  column  on  the  board,  saying  each  word  as  you  print  it. 

thumb 

thing 

thorn 

thank 

Have  the  pupils  notice  that  these  words  all  look  alike  at  the  beginning,  and  that  they  all  start 
with  two  letters  standing  for  the  sound  heard  at  the  beginning  of  thumb.  Have  the  letters 
identified  as  th. 

To  check  discrimination  of  initial  th,  place  the  following  words  on  the  chalkboard,  saying  each 
word  as  you  print  it. 


thirsty  blow 

theater  thunder 

chair  tray 

fling  thimble 

Give  each  pupil  a  Yes  card  and  a  No  card.  T ell  the  children  that  you  are  going  to  point  to  each 
word  on  the  board  in  turn.  If  the  word  begins  with  th,  they  are  to  hold  up  their  Yes  cards.  If  the 
word  does  not  begin  with  th,  they  are  to  hold  up  their  No  cards. 

After  the  cards  have  been  held  up  each  time,  say  the  word  for  the  pupils,  so  that  they  can 
check  their  responses  by  sound  as  well  as  sight. 

Step  4:  Printing.  If  any  pupils  are  having  difficulty  printing  t  or  h  or  the  two  in  combination,  give 
them  additional  practice  or  reteaching  as  suggested  in  Initial  Writing:  Printing. 

th  Th 
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Adding  to 
My  Sound  and 
Letter  Book 


Listening  through 
words  for  initial, 
medial,  and 
final  sounds 


Listening 
through  words 
to  detect  the 
number  of  sounds 
heard 


Taking  chalkboard 
dictation; 
listening  for 
initial  and 
final  sounds 
in  words  and 
printing  the 
letters  that 
represent  them 


Recognizing  and 
identifying 
plural  forms 
with  s 


Let  the  pupils  devote  one  page  to  the  digraph  th.  Have  them  cut  pictures  from  catalogues  or 
magazines  and  paste  them  into  the  book,  or  they  may  draw  pictures  if  they  prefer.  Remind  them 
that  the  name  of  each  pictured  object  must  begin  like  thumb.  Have  them  print  the  digraph  under 
each  picture,  using  Th  under  some  pictures  and  th  under  others. 

Have  the  pupils  listen  to  the  following  groups  of  words  and  tell  where  the  designated  sound  is 
heard  each  time  —  at  the  beginning,  in  the  middle,  or  at  the  end. 

/g/  leg,  dig,  wagon,  drag,  jiggle 
/p/  shop,  flap,  Japan,  zipper,  police 
/t/  fighting,  forget,  temper,  boot,  metal 
/n/  sign,  dinner,  nothing,  golden,  another 
/w/  sideways,  washing,  aware,  wink,  awake 

Say  the  following  words  and  ask  the  pupils  to  hold  up  three  fingers  if  they  hear  three  sounds  in 
a  word,  two  fingers  if  they  hear  two  sounds,  and  one  finger  if  they  hear  only  one  sound. 

we’ll  big  me  oh  as 

boat  time  us  it  ask 

Prepare  the  lined  board  and  worksheets,  putting  an  /  in  the  center  of  each  printing  area. 
Following  the  procedure  given  on  page  258,  have  the  pupils  print  the  first  and  last  letters  of 
words  and  use  the  resulting  words  in  oral  sentences  or  questions.  The  following  sentences  may 
be  used  to  present  the  words. 

Group  1 

Mr.  Mugs  likes  to  dig  holes  —  dig. 

Pat  hit  a  fast  ball  —  hit. 

Take  a  sip  of  milk  —  sip. 

Do  you  have  a  safety  pin  —  pin? 

Group  2 

The  puppy  likes  to  nip  your  fingers  —  nip. 

This  little  pig  went  to  market  —  pig. 

Let's  sit  on  the  floor  —  sit. 

Who  will  win  the  race  —  win? 

Group  3 


Mommy  has  a  new  wig  —  wig. 

Open  a  tin  of  soup  —  tin. 

A  fly  lit  on  my  nose  —  lit. 

A  raccoon  likes  to  dip  his  food  in  water  —  dip. 

Group  4 

A  fish  has  a  fin  on  its  back  —  fin. 

Can  you  dance  a  jig  — jig? 

Steve  burnt  the  tip  of  his  finger  —  tip. 

Put  a  bit  of  mustard  on  the  hotdog  —  bit. 

For  additional  practice  in  recognizing  /th/th,  see  “Put  on  a  Happy  Face"  in  Alternative 
Strategies  and  the  Mr.  Mugs  Book  and  the  Spirit  Duplication  Masters  /Self-Help  Activities 
under  Independent  Activities.  Practice  in  recognizing  /p/p  and  /g/g  in  the  final  position  is 
provided  in  “Race  for  the  Top.” 


Structural  Analysis 

Make  ans  card  and  a  sentence  strip  for  the  following  sentence,  and  place  the  sentence  strip 
in  the  pocket  chart. 

See  the  little  boat 

Have  the  pupils  read  the  sentence  to  themselves,  then  ask  a  pupil  to  come  up  and  point  to  the 
word  boat. 
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"Suppose  there  were  more  than  one  boat?  How  would  I  change  the  word  boat  to  tell  us  so? 
That’s  right.  I  would  have  to  add  an  s  to  the  end  of  the  word  boat." 

Have  a  pupil  place  the  s  card  at  the  end  of  the  word  boat  in  the  pocket  chart.  Then  ask  a  child 
to  read  the  sentence,  as  the  others  listen  to  be  sure  the  sentence  now  tells  about  more  than  one 
boat. 

Print  the  following  phrases  on  the  board  and  give  each  pupil  ans  card. 

a  big  boat  2  little  frog 

3  peanut  this  house 

7  cat  a  big  surprise 

2  pet  for  Jan  1  jet 

Point  to  each  phrase  in  turn.  If  there  is  a  word  in  it  that  requires  ans  at  the  end,  the  pupils  are  to 
raise  theirs  cards.  When  the  cards  go  up,  have  a  pupil  tell  which  word  requires  thes  and  explain 
why.  Then  add  thes  in  the  correct  place,  and  have  the  phrase  read. 

When  nos  is  required  and  the  cards  do  not  go  up,  ask  a  pupil  to  explain  why  nos  is  needed. 

Additional  practice  in  recognizing  plural  forms  with  s  is  provided  in  Alternative  Strategies: 
"Can  You  Match?” 

Awareness  of  contractions  is  strengthened  in  Alternative  Strategies:  “Umpy  Umbrella.” 

Forming  new  "Let’s  make  some  new  words,  starting  with  the  word  big." 

words  using 
graphemic  bases 

Pocket  Chart  Procedure 

Make  a  card  for  the  graphemic  base  ig  and  the  necessary  letter  cards,  and  follow  the 
procedure  given  on  page  12. 

b  ig 
d 
f 
j 

P 

r 

w 


Reading 
in  context 
words  formed  on 
graphemic  bases 


Chalkboard  Procedure 

Place  the  above  column  of  words  on  the  chalkboard  and  follow  the  procedure  given  on  page 
13. 

Place  the  following  key  words  for  graphemic  bases  on  the  chalkboard:  can,  Pat,  jet,  run,  dog, 
jump,  and,  it,  up,  did,  not,  will. 

Place  the  following  sentences  on  the  chalkboard: 

Mr.  Mugs  likes  to  dig  in  the  sand. 

A  big  pig  ran  down  the  hill. 

Do  you  want  a  fig? 

Will  Mommy’s  wig  fit  Jan? 

The  dogs  want  to  kill  the  rat. 

Is  it  time  to  get  in  the  van  yet? 

Will  you  do  a  jig  with  me? 

Point  to  the  sentences  in  random  order  and  call  upon  a  pupil  to  read  the  indicated  sentence 
each  time.  Make  sure  that  every  child  in  the  group  has  an  opportunity  to  read  at  least  one 
sentence.  Point  to  some  sentences  more  than  once,  if  necessary.  If  a  child  stumbles  over  a 
word,  refer  her  or  him  to  the  key  word  for  the  graphemic  base  involved. 

Practice  in  recognizing  and  identifying  words  formed  on  the  graphemic  base  ig  is  provided  in 
Alternative  Strategies:  “Spin  and  Rhyme.” 

Practice  in  recognizing  and  identifying  words  formed  on  the  graphemic  bases  ill,  id,  ig  is 
provided  in  the  Spirit  Duplication  Masters /Self-Help  Activities. 
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LANGUAGE  DEVELOPMENT 


Objectives 

Acquiring  awareness  of  exclamations 

Identifying  the  “said”  phrase  at  the  beginning  and  in  the  middle  of  direct  speech 
Acquiring  awareness  of  the  relationship  between  pronouns  and  antecedents 
Recognizing  alphabetic  sequence 

Materials  Needed 

The  readers 

A  set  of  alphabet  cards  in  both  capitalized  and  lower-case  letters 


Becoming  aware 
of  exclamations 


Identifying 
the  "said"  phrase 


v 


Sentence  Awareness 

“Sometimes  when  we  are  surprised  or  excited  or  startled  we  say  things  in  a  way  that  shows 
how  we  feel.  We  may  say  such  a  thing  in  a  complete  sentence  —  one  that  uses  all  the  words 
needed  to  tell  the  whole  thing,  or  we  might  say  it  in  a  few  words  or  a  phrase.  For  example,  if  we 
are  very  much  surprised,  we  might  say,  This  is  a  big  surprise!’  But  we  might  say  instead,  ‘What 
a  surprise!’ 

“The  first  way  uses  all  the  words  needed  to  tell  the  whole  thing.  It  is  a  complete  sentence.” 
Print  on  the  board: 

This  is  a  big  surprise! 

“The  second  way  is  just  a  group  of  words  —  a  phrase.”  Print  on  the  board: 

What  a  surprise! 

“We  call  this  an  exclamation.  We  use  lots  of  exclamations  every  day.  On  special  occasions 
we  say  ‘Happy  Birthday!’  ‘Merry  Christmas!’  ‘Happy  New  Year!’  These  are  all  exclamations. 
You  often  hear  people  say  ‘Oh,  no!’  ‘What  next!’  ‘Not  again!'  These  are  exclamations  too. 

“You  will  find  exclamations  in  your  reading  too.  There  is  one  exclamation  that  you  have 
already  seen  many  times.  Nearly  every  time  Mr.  Mugs  does  something  mischievous, 
somebody  in  the  story  says  What  a  dog!”’ 

Direct  the  pupils  to  open  their  readers  to  page  1 9.  “There  is  an  exclamation  on  this  page.  See 
if  you  can  find  it.  When  you  do,  raise  your  right  hand.” 

When  the  hands  have  gone  up,  call  upon  two  or  three  pupils  to  read  the  exclamation  aloud. 
Remind  them  to  read  in  a  surprised  way. 

Have  the  pupils  turn  to  page  1 5  in  their  readers  and  find  the  exclamation  on  that  page.  Let  two 
or  three  pupils  read  it  aloud. 

Ask  the  pupils  to  turn  to  page  21 .  Have  a  pupil  read  what  Grandpa  said.  Call  attention  to  the 
quotation  marks  and  elicit  that  they  show  where  Grandpa's  words  begin  and  where  they  end. 
Have  a  pupil  read  the  words  that  tell  who  is  speaking. 

“The  words  that  tell  who  is  speaking  do  not  always  come  at  the  beginning.  Sometimes  they 
come  in  the  middle  of  what  the  person  is  saying. 

“Turn  to  page  1 9  and  read  the  sentences  on  it  to  yourselves.  Who  is  speaking  on  this  page? 
How  do  you  know  Jan  is  speaking?  Read  the  words  that  tell  you. 

“Now,  who  will  read  what  Jan  is  saying?” 

When  Jan  s  words  have  been  read,  call  attention  to  the  quotation  marks.  Point  out  that  in  the 
first  line  the  quotation  marks  show  where  Jan's  words  start.  Explain  that  quotation  marks  are  put 
after  the  word  look  to  show  that  that  is  the  end  of  Jan's  words  on  that  line,  and  to  let  the  reader 
know  that  the  words  Jan  said  are  not  part  of  what  Jan  is  saying.  Then  quotation  marks  are  put  at 
the  beginning  of  the  next  line,  to  show  where  Jan's  words  begin  again,  and  are  used  at  the  end 
of  line  3  to  show  where  Jan's  words  end. 

Have  the  children  turn  to  page  23  and  observe  Curt's  speech  in  the  same  manner. 

Sentence  awareness  is  involved  in  Decoding  Skills:  Word  Meaning  and  in  Initial  Writing: 
Printing. 
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Pronouns  and  Antecedents 


Becoming  aware 
of  the 
relationship 
between  pronouns 
and  antecedents 


Completing 

alphabetic 

sequences 


Capitalization 
and  punctuation 

Antonyms 

Awareness 
of  contractions 
Plural  forms 
with  s 


Ask  the  children  to  describe  a  concrete  object  in  the  classroom.  This  can  be  done  by  having 
the  pupils  pose  riddles.  To  start  them  off,  present  the  first  riddle. 

"I  can  see  something  that’s  green.  It's  little.  What  is  it?” 

As  the  pupils  give  their  answers,  they  point  to  what  they  think  it  represents. 

Allow  several  pupils  to  take  turns  posing  riddles  in  the  same  way. 

“Every  riddle  ended  with  What  is  it?’  and  every  tim eit  was  something  different.  When  Maria 
said  What  is  it?’/f  was  a  red  pencil.  When  Kevin  said,  ‘What  is  it  Tit  was  a  table.”  Etc. 

As  you  point  out  the  various  items  it  represented,  list  them  on  the  chalkboard: 

Maria  —  it  =  a  Tony  —  it  =  a 

Kevin  —  it  =  a  Anne  —  it  =  a 


Alphabet  Skills 

Place  the  following  letter  cards  on  the  chalk  ledge:  C,  D,  E,  F.  Put  the  other  cards  on  a  table, 
face  up  and  in  random  order.  Ask  the  pupils  to  name  the  letter  that  comes  before  the  letters  on 
the  chalk  ledge  and  the  letter  that  comes  after.  When  B  and  G  have  been  named,  have  pupils 
find  the  B  card  and  the  G  card  on  the  table  and  place  them  in  the  correct  places  on  the  chalk 
ledge.  Have  the  six  letters  named  by  a  pupil  as  the  others  listen  to  be  sure  the  sequence  is 
correct. 

Proceed  in  the  same  manner  with  g,  h,  i,  j;  0,  Ft,  S,  T;  and  m,  n,  o,  p. 

Alphabetic  sequence  is  involved  in  Initial  Writing:  Developing  Readiness  for  Creative 
Writing,  as  the  children  enter  words  into  My  First  Dictionary.  See  also  the  Mr.  Mugs  Book  under 
Independent  Activities. 

Skills  Involved  in  Other  Strands  of  the  Lesson 

The  use  of  the  capital  letter  at  the  beginning  of  a  sentence  and  the  period  at  the  end  is 
stressed  in  Initial  Writing:  Printing. 

Antonyms  are  presented  in  Decoding  Skills:  Word  Meaning. 

Awareness  of  contractions  is  developed  in  Alternative  Strategies:  “Umpy  Umbrella.” 

Plural  forms  with  s  are  reviewed  in  Decoding  Skills:  Structural  Analysis  and  in  Alternative 
Strategies:  “Can  You  Match  It?” 


INITIAL  WRITING 


Objectives 

Recognizing  initial  letters  of  words  and  printing  the  words  on  the  correct  alphabetical  pages  of 
My  First  Dictionary 

Integrating  speaking,  writing,  and  reading  relationships;  building  a  vocabulary  chart 
Selecting  appropriate  words  to  complete  sentences 

Materials  Needed 

Word  banks 

My  First  Dictionary 

Co-operative  chart,  “Boats  We  Saw” 
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My  First 
Dictionary 


Integrating 
speaking, 
writing,  and 
reading 
relationships; 
building  a 
vocabulary  chart 


Printing  initial 
consonants  and 
graphemic  bases 
to  form  words 

(worksheet) 


Printing  th,  Th 


Developing  Readiness  for  Creative  Writing 

Continue  to  have  the  pupils  enter  words  in  their  copies  of  My  First  Dictionary.  Help  the 
children  to  find  the  pages  on  which  words  are  to  be  entered,  and  check  carefully  to  see  that  the 
words  have  been  copied  correctly. 

Display  the  co-operative  chart,  “Boats  We  Saw,”  made  in  connection  with  the  research 
excursion.  Read  it  to  the  children,  then  encourage  them  to  name  other  kinds  of  boats.  As  the 
various  kinds  of  boats  are  mentioned,  list  them  on  the  board.  Later,  transfer  them  to  a  chart  and 
store  in  an  easily  accessible  place,  together  with  the  co-operative  chart.  A  chart  similar  to  the 
following  may  evolve. 


rowboat 

Kinds  of  Ships  and  Boats 

houseboat 

canoe 

tugboat 

motor  boat 

fishing  boat 

speed  boat 

submarine 

schooner 

yacht 

fire  boat 

tanker 

police  boat 

laker 

Printing 

Sketch  on  the  board  a  picture  of  two  children  on  a  seesaw.  Print  the  words  Let’s  play  on  and  in 
a  column  on  the  right-hand  side  the  words  sing,  this.  Directly  beneath  print  the  words  It  can  go 
up  and  in  a  column  on  the  right-hand  side  the  words  down,  time.  Below  these  beginning 
sentences  and  words  print  the  title  Let’s  Play.  Tell  the  students  they  are  going  to  write  a  story 
about  playing  on  a  seesaw.  Ask  them  to  choose  the  word  that  belongs  in  the  first  sentence,  and 
then  print  the  whole  sentence  beneath  the  title.  Do  the  same  with  the  second  sentence. 

Additional  practice  in  completing  sentences,  using  picture  and  word  clues,  is  provided  in  the 
Spirit  Duplication  Masters /Self-Help  Activities. 

If  any  children  have  difficulty  in  printing  th  or  Th,  reteach  the  printing  of  these  letters,  either 
separately  or  together,  following  the  procedure  established  in  the  first  lesson  plan  of  this 
guidebook. 

Practice  in  printing  th  and  Th  is  given  in  Decoding  Skills:  Phonemic  Analysis  in  adding  to  My 
Sound  and  Letter  Book. 


Mr.  Mugs  Book 

Page  73.  Comprehension.  Making  inferences  by  selecting  better  sentence  to  describe  story. 
Page  74.  Phonemic  Analysis.  Coloring  objects  whose  names  begin  with  th. 

Page  75.  Language  Development.  Completing  alphabetic  sequences. 

Spirit  Duplication  Masters/Seif-Help  Activities 

Page  61 .  Phonemic  Analysis.  Coloring  boxes  beneath  objects  whose  names  begin  with  th. 
Page  62.  Structural  Analysis.  Recognizing  words  formed  on  graphemic  bases. 

Page  63.  Printing/Word  Recognition/Comprehension.  Completing  sentences,  using  picture 
and  word  clues. 
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ALTERNATIVE  STRATEGIES 


Objectives 

Recognizing  and  identifying  core  vocabulary 

Recognizing  and  identifying  the  phoneme-grapheme  correspondence  /th/th,  Th 
Recognizing  the  phonemes  /p/  and  /g/in  the  final  position 

Recognizing  and  identifying  the  phoneme-grapheme  correspondence  /g/g  in  the  final  position 
Acquiring  awareness  of  contractions 

Recognizing  singular  words  and  corresponding  plural  words  ending  with  s 
Recognizing  and  identifying  words  formed  on  the  graphemic  base  ig 


Word  Footprint  Race 

Vocabulary  Objective 

Recognition 

Recognizing  and  identifying  core  vocabulary 

Number  of  Players 

Two 

Materials  Needed 

Two  sets  of  yellow  or  orange  footprints  with  vocabulary  from  the  previous  three  stories  printed 
on  them. 

Procedure 

Each  player  has  a  set  of  footprints  in  his  or  her  hand.  Taking  turns,  each  player  tries  to  read 
correctly  the  word  on  the  top  footprint  in  his/her  hand  before  placing  it  on  the  floor.  The  winner  is 
the  one  who  can  make  the  longest  track. 

Put  on  a  Happy  Face 

(Mr.  Mugs  Game) 

Decoding  Skills:  Objective 

Phonemic  Analysis 

Recognizing  the  phoneme  /th/  (voiceless) 

Number  of  Players 

Two  or  three 

Materials  Needed 

A  “Happy  Face”  game  board  (see  page  51 ) 

A  set  of  cards  with  pictures  of  objects  whose  names  begin  with  /th/:  thermos,  thumb, 
thermometer,  thimble,  thorn,  thirty,  thirteen,  thistle,  theater,  thaw,  thief,  thirsty,  Thursday 
(picture  of  a  calendar  with  Thursday  circled) 

A  set  of  cards  with  pictures  of  objects  whose  names  do  not  begin  with  /th/:  fish,  car,  pencil, 
shoe,  horse,  ring 
A  marker  for  each  player 
A  die 


Procedure 

See  page  51 . 
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Race  For  the  Top 

(Mr.  Mugs  Game) 


Decoding  Skills:  Objective 

^Analysis  Recognizing  the  phonemes  /p/  and  /g/  in  the  final  position 

Number  of  Players 

Two 

Materials  Needed 

A  “Race  For  the  Top”  game  board  (see  page  73) 

About  ten  picture  cards  representing  words  ending  withp;  trap,  map,  cap,  sheep,  turnip,  jeep, 
pop,  top,  lamp,  sleep,  tap,  stop  (sign),  soap,  stump,  jump,  pup,  cup,  hop,  mop,  ship,  stamp 
About  ten  picture  cards  representing  words  ending  with  g:  dog,  log,  pig,  wig,  dig,  jig,  bug,  rug, 
bag,  tag 

Procedure 

See  page  73. 


Umpy  Umbrella 

Decoding  Skills:  Objective 
«  Structural 

Analysis  Acquiring  awareness  of  contractions 

2  Number  of  Players 

|  One  or  two 

Materials  Needed 

I 

Several  Umpy  figures  with  the  words  here  is,  it  is,  let  us,  what  is,  we  will 

Several  umbrella  tops  with  the  corresponding  contractions  here’s,  it’s,  let’s,  what’s,  we’ll 
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Procedure 

The  pupils  take  turns  selecting  an  umbrella  and  putting  it  on  top  of  the  correct  Umpy. 
(“Where  does  the  here's  umbrella  belong?  Remember,  you  must  find  an  Umpy’  that  means  the 
same  as  here’s.”)  After  the  umbrellas  and  “Umpy"  figures  have  been  matched,  have  the 
children  use  the  contractions  in  sentences. 


Can  You  Match? 


Decoding  Skills:  Objective 
Structural 

Analysis  Recognizing  singular  words  and  corresponding  plural  words  ending  with  s 

Number  of  Players 

One  or  two 

Materials  Needed 

Large  file  folders  with  pictures  pasted  or  drawn  on  them  to  illustrate  the  singular  and  plural 
concept,  and  spaces  for  word  cards  under  the  pictures 
A  set  of  matching  word  cards  in  each  folder:  cat,  cats;  frog,  frogs;  dog,  dogs;  turtle,  turtles; 
raccoon,  raccoons;  ball,  balls;  log,  logs;  cup,  cups;  bat,  bats;  pan,  pans;  hand,  hands;  pup, 
pups;  pill,  pills;  pot,  pots 

Procedure 

The  pupils  take  turns  placing  the  word  cards  from  each  folder  under  the  matching  pictures  in 
the  spaces  provided. 


Spin  and  Rhyme 


Decoding  Skills:  Objective 
Structural 

Analysis  Recognizing  and  identifying  words  formed  on  the  graphemic  base  ig 

Number  of  Players 

Two 

Materials  Needed 

A  colored  wheel  with  the  graphemic  base  ig  printed  on  the  outer  edge.  A  smaller  inner  circle  is 
attached  to  the  larger  outer  circle  with  a  paper  fastener.  The  inner  circle  has  the  consonants 
b,  d,  f,  j,  p,  r,  and  w  printed  around  the  edge.  (See  page  265) 

Procedure 

Taking  turns,  the  players  rotate  the  wheel  so  that  new  words  are  formed  from  the  graphemic 
base  ig.  The  players  read  the  words  to  each  other. 
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Curt  and  the  Blue  Whale 


Pages  26-31 


COMPREHENSION 


Identifying  title  in  table  of  contents 
Formulating  questions 
Observing  picture  details 
Drawing  inferences 
Valuing  story  and  story  ending 
Locating  story  divisions 
Recognizing  main  idea 
Identifying  story  characters  and  speakers 
Using  descriptive  words  and  phrases 
Inferring  story  characters'  feelings 
Applying  story  ideas  to  personal 
experiences 
Classifying 

Recognizing,  identifying,  and  producing 
sequence;  verifying  sequence 
Inferring  characteristics  and  family 
relationships 


LANGUAGE  DEVELOPMENT 


Developing  sentence  awareness: 
discriminating  between  finished  and 
unfinished  sentences  and  questions; 
realizing  that  a  variety  of  words  may 
be  used  to  complete  sentences  and 
questions  —  listening  and  reading 
Composing  sentences  and  questions 
Acquiring  awareness  of  importance  of  word 
order  in  sentences 
Recognizing  and  identifying  run-over 
sentences 

Recognizing  and  identifying  “said”  phrases 
Recognizing  function  of  exclamation  mark 
and  comma  in  reading 
Acquiring  awareness  of  correct  use  of 
come  and  came 

Recognizing  alphabetic  sequence 


ALTERNATIVE  STRATEGIES 


Recognizing  and  identifying  the  phoneme 
/th/  in  the  final  position 
Recognizing  and  identifying  the  phoneme- 
grapheme  correspondence  /d/d  in  the 
final  position 

Acquiring  awareness  of  contractions 
Recognizing  and  identifying  words  formed 
on  graphemic  base  ed 


INTEGRATIVE  OPTIONS 


Environmental  Studies:  Science  — 
examining  an  interest  center  about 
whales 

Discussion  —  developing  discussion  skills 
Visual  Arts  —  painting  a  whale,  dreams, 
or  pirates;  modeling  with  papier- 
mache 

Books  —  reading  independently 
Films  —  developing  visual  and  auditory 
senses 


INITIAL  WRITING 


Recognizing  initial  letters  of  words; 
printing  words  on  correct  alphabetical 
pages  of  My  First  Dictionary 
Applying  comprehension,  decoding, 
language,  and  printing  skills  to 
produce  personal  writing 
Integrating  speaking,  writing,  and  reading 
relationships  —  making  a  vocabulary 
chart 

Arranging  and  printing  words  in  order  to 
form  sentences 


Literary  Appreciation* 


Relating  picture  and  story 
Valuing  story  and  story  ending 
Interpreting  and  inferring  story 
characters’  feelings;  change  of  feelings 
Applying  story  ideas  to  personal 
experiences 

Recognizing,  identifying,  and  producing 
story  sequence 

Inferring  characteristics  and  family 
relationships 

Reading  supplementary  books 


DECODING  SKILLS 


Identifying  words  through  context  — 
listening  and  reading;  discriminating 
between  words  of  similar  configuration 
—  reading 
Identifying  antonyms 
Recognizing  and  identifying  new  words 
using  definition  and  story  clues  — 
blue,  whale,  bed,  don’t 
^  Recognizing  and  identifying  the  phoneme- 
grapheme  correspondence  /th/th  in  the 
final  position 

Recognizing  initial,  medial,  and  final 
sounds  in  words;  number  of  sounds  heard 
Recognizing  and  identifying  initial 
and  final  sounds  in  words 
^/Acquiring  awareness  of  contractions 

Recognizing  words  using  graphemic  base  ed 


INDEPENDENT  ACTIVITIES 


Mr.  Mugs  Book:  pages  76,  77,  78  — 
developing  comprehension  by  making 
inferences;  distinguishing  between 
reality  and  fantasy;  practicing 
sequence  by  ordering  events 
Spirit  Duplication  Masters /Self-Help 
Activities:  page  64  —  practicing 
phonemic  analysis  of  initial  and 
final  th 

page  65  —  printing  sentences 
using  picture  and  word  clues 


Listening* 


Listening  attentively  in  discussions 
Listening  to  films 

Listening  to  identify  words  —  context; 

definition  and  story  reference  clues 
Listening  to  identify  rhyming  words 
Listening  to  identify  the  phoneme- 
grapheme  correspondence  /th/th  in 
the  final  position 

Listening  through  words  for  initial, 
medial,  and  final  sounds;  for  number 
of  sounds  in  word 

Listening  to  develop  sentence  awareness; 

to  complete  sentences  and  questions 
Listening  for  initial  and  final  sounds  in 
words;  printing  letters  representing 
these  sounds 


*  Objectives  listed  in  these  areas  are  drawn  from  preceding  strands. 
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COMPREHENSION 


Objectives 

Recognizing  and  identifying  title  in  table  of  contents 

Formulating  questions 

Observing  picture  details 

Drawing  inferences 

Valuing  story  and  story  ending 

Recalling  details 

Locating  story  divisions 

Recognizing  main  idea 

Identifying  story  characters  and  story  speakers 
Interpreting  feelings  of  story  characters 
Describing:  using  descriptive  words  and  phrases 
Applying  story  ideas  to  personal  experiences 
Classifying: 

Recognizing,  identifying,  and  producing  sequence;  verifying  sequence 
Inferring  characteristics  and  family  relationships 


Using  table 
of  contents 

Speculating 

Formulating 

questions 


Observing 
picture  details; 
drawing 
inferences 


Observing 
picture  details 


Developing  Pupil  Inquiry 

Direct  the  pupils  to  turn  to  the  table  of  contents  and  find  the  title  of  this  story.  Write  the  title  on 
the  chalkboard  and  ask  whether  anyone  can  read  it.  If  no  one  can,  read  it  for  the  group. 

Let  the  pupils  speculate  on  what  the  story  might  be  about. 

“Is  there  anything  you  want  to  know  about  Curt  and  the  Blue  Whale?  What  questions  would 
you  like  to  ask  about  the  story?" 

When  the  children  have  asked  their  questions,  print  them  on  the  chalkboard  or  on  newsprint 
with  the  children’s  names. 

If  the  children  don’t  wish  to  ask  questions  or  have  difficulty  formulating  questions,  model  one 
or  two  examples  for  them.  (“I  would  like  to  know  where  the  blue  whale  is.  How  would  you  ask  me 
that  question?  I  would  like  to  know  what  the  blue  whale  does.  How  would  you  ask  that 
question?’’) 

Have  the  pupils  tell  on  what  page  the  story  begins  and  then  suggest  that  they  turn  to  page  26 
to  see  what  they  can  find  out  about  Curt  and  the  Blue  Whale. 

When  the  children  turn  to  page  26,  have  them  read  the  title  and  look  at  the  pictures  on  the  two 
pages. 

“What  is  happening  on  page  26?" 

“What  kind  of  book  is  on  Curt’s  bed?  What  is  on  the  floor  beside  the  bed?" 

“What  do  you  think  Mommy  is  saying?" 

“What  is  happening  on  page  27?”  Elicit  that  Curt  has  fallen  asleep  and  is  dreaming  that  he 
and  Mr.  Mugs  encounter  a  huge  whale. 

Let  the  children  look  at  the  pictures  on  the  succeeding  pages  of  the  story  and  discuss  the 
happenings  briefly.  “What  else  happens  in  Curt’s  dream?  Whom  do  Curt  and  Mr.  Mugs  meet  on 
the  boat?  Then  what  happens?” 

“Is  there  anything  else  you  want  to  know  about  Curt  and  the  Blue  Whale?  What  other 
questions  would  you  like  to  ask?” 

If  the  children  suggest  further  questions,  add  them  to  the  question  box  and  read  them  with  the 
pupils.  Some  questions  might  be: 

Judy  said,  “Where  is  the  blue  whale?" 

Leo  said,  “What  will  the  blue  whale  do?" 

Douglas  said,  “What  does  the  whale  say  to  Curt?" 

Two  or  three  more  questions  may  be  added  during  the  course  of  the  reading  and  discussing. 
Four  to  six  questions  altogether  are  sufficient  for  the  question  box.  A  question  that  the  children 
cannot  answer  simply  by  reading  the  text,  but  that  they  must  answer  by  inferring,  speculating,  or 
predicting  may  be  included. 
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Developing  Pupil  Response 


Reading 


Reacting  to  what 
is  read; 
valuing  story 
and  story  ending 


Recalling  details; 
verifying; 
drawing  inferences 


Skimming  to  find 
information; 
locating  story 
divisions 
Recognizing 
main  idea 


Identifying 

story 

characters 


Identifying 
story  speakers 


Reading 

interpretively 


Have  the  pupils  read  the  entire  story  silently.  (If  necessary,  continue  to  guide  the  reading  one 
or  two  pages  at  a  time  with  some  pupils.) 

When  the  children  finish  reading,  encourage  reaction  to  the  story  and  the  story  ending.  “Did 
you  like  this  story?  What  did  you  like  best  about  it?  Why?  Did  you  like  the  ending?  Why?’’ 

“Did  any  part  of  the  story  surprise  you?  What  was  the  surprise?’’ 

Refer  to  the  questions  in  the  question  box  and  read  them  with  the  pupils  again.  “Did  you  find 
the  answers  to  your  questions?” 

Have  the  pupils  tell  the  answer  to  each  question  in  their  own  words  and  verify  each  answer  by 
reading  aloud  the  pertinent  story  lines.  If  some  questions  cannot  be  answered  in  the  story  text  or 
illustrations,  have  the  children  tell  what  they  think  the  answers  might  be.  Let  the  children  check 
off  the  questions  as  they  are  answered  and  verified  or  discussed. 

“What  part  of  the  story  tells  about  Curt's  ‘real  life'?  What  part  of  the  story  tells  about  Curt’s 
dream?” 

Guide  the  pupils  as  they  reread  the  selection  quickly  to  find  the  part  of  the  story  where  Curt’s 
dream  begins.  Then  have  them  find  the  point  in  the  story  where  Curt’s  dream  ends  and  his  “real 
life”  continues. 

Let  the  pupils  suggest  a  suitable  sub-title  for  the  part  of  the  story  about  Curt’s  dream.  If  some 
pupils  are  unable  to  do  this,  lead  them  to  select  the  best  sub-title  from  three  given  possibilities. 
For  example:  “Time  For  Bed;”  “Mommy  and  Curt;”  “Curt’s  Dream.” 

Have  the  pupils  look  through  the  selection  again  to  find  out  how  many  people  and  animals,  or 
characters,  there  are  in  the  story. 

Help  the  children  determine  the  names  of  all  the  story  characters  and  list  them  on  the 
chalkboard  as  the  pupils  give  their  names.  (Curt,  Mommy,  Mr.  Mugs,  the  Blue  Whale,  the  pirate) 

Then  have  the  children  refer  to  their  texts  to  find  out  which  of  the  characters  have  speaking 
parts  in  the  story.  Let  pupils  come  to  the  board  and  draw  circles  around  the  names  of  the 
characters  with  speaking  parts. 

Have  the  children  take  turns  being  Curt,  Mommy  and  the  Blue  Whale,  to  read  the  story  as  a 
play.  Explain  to  them  that  because  they  are  pretending  to  be  Curt,  Mommy,  and  the  Blue  Whale, 
they  will  not  say  the  words,  “Curt  said,”  “Mommy  said,”  etc.  At  first  the  pupils  will  probably  read 
these  words  automatically.  Encourage  the  children  to  read  with  expression,  showing  the 
feelings  of  the  characters  they  are  portraying. 


Recalling  details 
Drawing  inferences 


Recalling  details, 
drawing 
inferences 

Using 
descriptive 
words  and  phrases 


Synthesizing 

Select  some  of  the  following  questions  to  discuss  with  the  children  to  help  them  understand 
the  story  as  a  whole  and  to  develop  the  story  further.  Encourage  the  pupils  to  give  reasons  for 
the  answers  they  suggest.  You  may  find  that  some  of  the  questions  were  put  forth  and 
sufficiently  answered  during  the  course  of  the  reading  and  discussing. 

1 .  “Why  didn’t  Curt  want  to  go  to  bed?” 

2.  “Do  you  think  Mommy  let  Curt  play  with  Mr.  Mugs  for  a  little  while  before  he  went  to  sleep? 
Why  or  why  not?” 

3.  “Why  do  you  think  Mommy  wanted  Curt  to  go  to  bed?  Can  you  think  of  more  than  two 
reasons?” 

4.  "Why  do  you  think  Curt  dreamed  about  a  blue  whale?” 

5.  “Why  do  you  think  Mr.  Mugs  was  part  of  Curt’s  dream?” 

6.  “Did  Curt  want  to  go  with  the  whale?  Why?  How  do  you  think  Curt  felt  when  the  whale 
spoke  to  him?” 

7.  “Where  did  the  whale  take  Curt  and  Mr.  Mugs?  How  did  the  whale  take  them?” 

8.  “Did  Curt  want  to  go  down  to  the  boat?  Why?  How  do  you  think  he  felt  about  seeing  the 
boat?” 

9.  “When  did  Curt's  feelings  change?  How  did  he  feel  when  he  saw  the  pirate?  Why  was  he 
afraid?” 

1 0.  “What  did  the  pirate  think  that  Curt  wanted?” 

1 1 .  “What  did  Curt  do  when  he  saw  the  pirate?  What  happened  when  he  called  out  to 
Mommy?” 

1 2.  “How  do  you  think  Curt  felt  when  his  Mommy  came  into  the  room?” 
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Classifying: 
distinguishing 
between 
reality  and 
dreams 


Classifying: 
distinguishing 
between 
reality  and 
make  believe: 
recalling 
details 


Recognizing, 

identifying, 

producing 

sequence: 

verifying 

sequence 


Inferring 
characteristics 
and  family 
relationships: 
inferring 
feelings 


Developing  Comprehension,  Research,  and  Listening  Skills 

Critical  Thinking.  Do  the  following  exercise  orally.  "Curt  had  a  strange  dream  and  you  have 
talked  about  some  dreams  that  you  have  had.  I  am  going  to  tell  you  about  some  things  and  I 
would  like  you  to  tell  us  whether  they  could  happen  in  real  life  or  only  in  dreams.' 

1 .  seeing  a  whale  in  the  ocean. 

2.  riding  on  the  back  of  a  whale  to  the  bottom  of  the  sea. 

3.  flying  to  another  country  in  a  jet. 

4.  flying  to  another  country  using  your  own  arms  as  wings. 

5.  climbing  a  mountain  with  a  friend. 

6.  climbing  a  mountain  with  a  unicorn  and  a  blue  whale. 

7.  having  tea  in  your  own  home  with  a  king  and  queen. 

8.  seeing  a  king  and  queen  on  television. 

9.  seeing  jungle  animals  in  a  zoo. 

1 0.  teaching  an  octopus  to  play  ball. 

1 1 .  teaching  your  dog  to  bring  the  newspaper  and  to  open  the  door  to  your  house. 

12.  talking  to  your  cat.  (Accept  whichever  answer  the  pupils  can  support  with  reasons. 

Critical  Thinking.  Write  the  following  story  passages  on  the  chalkboard  or  refer  to  them  in 
the  text  as  you  do  the  exercise.  Have  individual  pupils  read  each  line  and  then  tell  whether  the 
line  describes  a  “real”  part  of  the  story  or  a  make-believe  or  dream  part. 

1 .  Mommy  said,  “Come  on.  Curt,  it’s  time  to  go  to  bed.” 

2.  “It’s  not  time  to  go  to  bed.  I  came  to  get  you.” 

3.  "I  don’t  want  the  treasure  chest.  Mr.  Mugs,  let’s  go!” 

4.  “Mr.  Mugs  and  I  want  to  play  on  my  bed,”  Curt  said. 

5.  “The  whale's  surprise  is  my  treasure  chest.” 

6.  "Jump  on  me  and  we’ll  go.” 

7.  “I  want  to  see  what’s  on  the  boat." 

8.  “What  a  dream!” 

9.  “Blue  Whale!  Blue  Whale!  Get  me  out!  Get  me  out!” 

Literal  Comprehension.  Using  a  felt  marker,  print  each  of  the  following  sentences  on  a 
separate  strip  of  paper.  Place  the  strips  in  a  pocket  chart  in  the  order  given,  omitting  the 
numbers.  If  preferred,  the  sentences  may  be  listed  on  the  chalkboard. 

(2)  The  big,  blue  whale  said,  “It’s  not  time  to  go  to  bed.” 

(1 )  Mommy  said,  “Curt,  it’s  time  to  go  to  bed." 

(5)  “The  pirate  is  here.  What  a  dream!” 

(3)  “I  want  to  see  what’s  on  the  boat.” 

(4)  “I  don't  want  the  treasure  chest.” 

Refer  to  the  prepared  sentences.  “Find  the  sentence  that  should  come  first  in  the  story.  Put  it 
at  the  top  of  the  pocket  chart.  Find  the  sentence  that  should  come  second  in  the  story . . .  etc.’  If 
the  sentences  are  written  on  the  chalkboard,  direct  the  pupils  to  put  number  one  at  the 
beginning  of  the  sentence  that  should  come  first,  number  two  at  the  beginning  of  the  sentence 
that  should  come  second,  etc.  When  the  pupils  finish  the  exercise,  have  them  reread  the  story 
to  verify  the  sequence  they  established.  If  there  are  any  errors,  help  the  children  to  see  what  the 
correct  order  of  sentences  should  be  through  discussion  of  the  story  text  and  illustrations.  (The 
correct  order  is  indicated  in  parentheses.) 

Creative  Thinking.  Do  the  following  exercise  orally,  through  discussion.  Continue  each  part 
of  the  discussion  only  as  long  as  the  children  are  able  to  contribute  to  it. 

“We  can  learn  about  people  and  what  they  are  like  by  being  with  them  and  seeing  what  they 
do.  We  can  learn  about  Curt  and  his  family  by  reading  about  his  adventures  and  seeing  the  way 
that  the  people  in  his  family  act  toward  each  other.  Let’s  think  about  what  we  have  learned  about 
Curt  and  his  family." 

1 .  “What  kind  of  person  do  you  think  Curt’s  Mommy  is?  Why  do  you  think  so?” 

2.  “How  do  you  think  Curt  felt  about  his  Mommy  after  he  had  his  strange  dream?  Why?” 

3.  “What  kind  of  boy  is  Curt?  Would  you  like  to  have  Curt  for  a  friend?  Why  or  why  not?” 
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4.  “In  what  story  did  you  read  about  Daddy?  What  happened  in  that  story?  What  kind  of 
person  do  you  think  Daddy  is?” 

5.  “How  do  you  think  Curt  and  Jan  feel  about  each  other?  Why?” 

6.  "Tell  about  something  that  you  like  about  Curt  and  Jan's  Grandpa.’ 

7.  “Who  is  the  special  member  of  Curt  and  Jan’s  family?  Does  everybody  in  the  family  love 
Mr.  Mugs?  What  do  you  think  makes  him  so  lovable?” 

For  further  practice  in  making  inferences,  distinguishing  between  reality  and  fantasy,  and 
understanding  sequence,  see  the  Mr.  Mugs  Book  under  Independent  Activities. 


INTEGRATIVE  OPTIONS 


Environmental 

Studies: 

Science 


Discussion 
Visual  Arts 


Story  Books 


Interest  Center:  “Whales.”  Set  up  an  interest  center  containing  books,  pictures,  and  films 
about  various  kinds  of  whales. 

To  stimulate  inquiry  and  research,  pose  questions  such  as  those  suggested  below.  The 
questions  might  be  printed  on  colored  cards. 

Do  whales  sleep? 

What  is  the  name  of  the  largest  whale? 

How  much  does  the  largest  whale  weigh? 

How  do  whales  breathe? 

What  do  whales  eat? 

Where  do  whales  live? 

Have  each  child  choose  a  question  and  try,  by  inquiry,  to  find  the  answer.  When  the  pupils 
have  finished  their  research,  allow  time  for  them  to  report  on  and  compare  their  findings.  Give 
whatever  guidance  is  necessary. 

Developing  Discussion  Skills.  Using  a  picture  book  about  whales  as  a  starting  point,  guide 
a  discussion  about  the  content  of  the  book. 

Painting.  1 .  The  pupils  will  probably  enjoy  painting  their  favorite  whale.  After  they  finish  their 
pictures,  suggest  that  they  make  up  names  for  the  whales  they  painted. 

2.  Have  the  pupils  briefly  discuss  dreams  —  strange  or  funny  dreams  they  have  had,  dreams 
about  things  that  seemed  to  be  really  happening.  Some  pupils  may  then  wish  to  paint  pictures 
illustrating  dreams  they  have  had. 

3.  Some  pupils  might  enjoy  painting  pictures  of  pirates  and  pirate  activities. 

Papier-Mach6  Modeling.  Have  the  pupils  model  whales  from  papier-mache.  These  may  be 

painted  and  hung  in  the  classroom  to  make  a  “Whale  of  a  Display!” 

Papier-Mache  Recipe.  Tear  four  or  five  sheets  of  newspaper  into  small  pieces.  Soak 
overnight  in  hot  water.  Mix  well  and  knead.  Add  flour  paste.  Mix  well. 

Flour  Paste  Recipe.  Mix  slowly  one  litre  of  water  with  V2  litre  of  flour.  Bring  to  boil  over  low 
heat.  Stir  until  thick  and  glossy. 

Book  Center 

Bourne,  Miriam  Anne.  Tigers  in  the  Woods.  Coward,  McCann  &  Geoghegan. 

A  small  boy  with  a  lively  imagination  and  his  dog,  Chowder,  turn  the  peaceful  woods  into  a 
jungle,  where  they  meet  a  giraffe,  a  zebra,  monkeys,  a  hippopotamus,  an  elephant,  a  lion, 
and  rescue  a  baby  from  some  tigers  and  a  tiger  cub  from  hunters. 

Brandenberg,  Donald.  A  Robber!  A  Robber!  Greenwillow  (William  Morrow). 

Two  children  are  sure  they  hear  a  robber  in  the  night,  until  morning  brings  a  surprise. 

Hefter,  Richard.  A  Noise  in  the  Closet.  Larousse  (A  Strawberry  Book). 

After  he  had  gone  to  bed,  Christopher  heard  a  strange  noise  in  his  closet.  He  went  to 
investigate  and  found  a  walrus  who  was  ringmaster  of  a  circus.  The  walrus  blew  his  whistle 
and  the  circus  show  began.  Christopher  was  allowed  to  take  part  and  won  a  medal  as  “The 
Bravest  Lion  Tamer  in  the  Closet.” 
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Held,  Jacqueline.  Fabian,  the  Fish-Boy.  Addison-Wesley  (Addisonian). 

The  son  of  a  fisherman  becomes  so  interested  in  fish  that  he  joins  them  in  the  sea. 

Lifton,  Betty  Jean.  Good  Night,  Orange  Monster.  Atheneum. 

Ken  is  a  little  boy  who  hates  to  go  to  bed  at  night  because  he’s  afraid  an  orange  monster  lives 
in  his  closet  and  might  come  out.  Moogie  is  a  little  orange  monster  who  lives  in  Ken’s  closet 
and  hates  to  go  to  bed  at  night  because  he’s  afraid  a  boy  might  open  the  door  and  find  him. 

Pinkwater,  Manus.  Around  Fred’s  Bed.  Prentice-Hall. 

The  story  of  a  boy  coping  with  his  nightmares. 

Quin-Harkin,  Janet.  Peter  Penny’s  Dance.  Dial. 

Peter  is  a  sailor  who  loves  to  dance.  When  asked  to  leave  his  ship  because  he  dances 
instead  of  working,  he  vows  he  will  dance  all  around  the  world  and  return  to  marry  the 
captain’s  daughter.  He  has  many  adventures  as  he  dances  in  China,  in  Africa,  in  Hawaii,  and 
among  the  Indians  of  Western  America.  Grateful  audiences  make  him  rich  and  he  returns 
to  England  triumphantly  to  claim  his  bride. 

Wiemer,  Rudolf  Otto  (Trans,  by  Marie  Marcks).  The  Good  Robber  Willibald.  Atheneum. 

Manni  thought  that  Willibald,  the  robber  in  his  picture  book,  might  be  a  good  robber.  Willibald 
knew  that  a  robber  should  be  bad,  and  tried  to  convince  Manni  that  he  was.  However,  the 
more  Willibald  tried  to  be  bad,  the  better  he  became. 

Wildsmith,  Brian.  Python’s  Party.  Watts. 

A  hungry  python  tries  by  trickery  to  get  himself  a  meal.  He  gives  a  big  party,  at  which  he 
promises  a  prize  for  the  best  trick.  When  many  have  performed,  Python  says  he  can  do  the 
best  trick  of  all  —  hold  more  animals  in  his  mouth  than  even  Pelican  can.  The  animals  fall  for 
his  ruse  and  are  rescued  in  the  nick  of  time  by  Elephant. 

Willard,  Nancy.  The  Well-Mannered  Balloon.  Harcourt  Brace  Jovanovich. 

A  little  boy  paints  a  pirate  face  on  his  new  balloon.  The  balloon  behaves  properly  through 
dinner  and  the  evening,  but  when  James  goes  to  bed,  the  pirate  character  takes  over.  The 
balloon  eats  nearly  everything  in  the  house  and  is  about  to  eat  its  owner,  when  James  uses 
his  head  —  and  a  pin  —  to  destroy  it. 

Film  Center 

Films  Boswell’s  Bon  Voyage.  9  mins.,  color.  STF. 

Boswell,  a  shaggy  dog,  stows  away  on  the  SS  France  for  a  trip  to  Europe  and  North  Africa. 

How  the  Whale  Got  His  Throat.  1 1  mins.,  color.  MMP. 

Long  ago  a  whale  swallowed  a  sailor  and  his  raft.  The  sailor  escaped,  but  the  raft  stuck  in  the 
whale’s  throat.  Ever  after,  the  whale  was  able  to  eat  small  fish  only. 


DECODING  SKILLS 


Objectives 

Identifying  words  through  context  (listening) 

Identifying  words  through  context;  discriminating  between  words  of  similar  configuration 
(reading) 

Identifying  antonyms 

Identifying  and  recognizing  new  vocabulary  words,  using  definition  and  story  reference  clues 

Identifying  rhyming  words 

Recognizing  and  identifying  the  phoneme-grapheme  correspondence  /th/th  in  the  final 
position 

Recognizing  initial,  medial,  and  final  sounds  in  words 

Identifying  the  number  of  sounds  heard  in  words 

Recognizing  and  identifying  initial  and  final  sounds  in  words  and  printing  the  letters  that 
represent  them 

Acquiring  awareness  of  contractions 

Recognizing  words  using  graphemic  bases 
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Using 
context  clues 
(listening) 


Using 
context  clues; 
discriminating 
between  words 
of  similar 
configuration 
(reading) 


Recognizing 

antonyms 


Identifying 
and  recognizing 
new  vocabulary 
words,  using 
definition  clues 
and  story 
reference  clues 


Materials  Needed 

Sentence  strips,  word  cards,  and  period  cards  (See  page  288) 

Word  cards  for  blue,  whale,  bed,  and  don’t  for  each  pupil 
Yes  and  No  cards  for  each  pupil 

Lines  on  the  board  for  chalkboard  dictation,  with  the  letter  o  printed  in  color  in  the  middle  of  each 
printing  area 

Sheets  of  paper  lined  for  printing,  with  the  letter  o  printed  in  the  middle  of  each  printing  area 
A  card  for  the  graphemic  base  ed  and  letter  cards  for  b,  f,  I,  r,  sh,  w 

Word  Meaning 

Say  the  following  sentences,  one  at  a  time,  making  a  marked  pause  where  the  word  has  been 
left  out  each  time.  Elicit  from  the  children  a  word  to  complete  each  sentence.  When  a  word  has 
been  suggested,  repeat  the  sentence  with  the  word  in  it.  Have  the  pupils  determine  whether  or 
not  the  word  makes  sense  in  the  sentence  and  explain  why. 

Curt  had  a  dream  about  a _ 

The  whale  took  Curt  and  Mr.  Mugs  down  into  the - 

They  saw  a  big  .  at  the  bottom  of  the  ocean. 

Curt  wondered  if  he  would  find  a _ on  the  boat. 

Suddenly  a  fierce _ appeared. 

Curt  and  Mr.  Mugs  were _ 

Make  sentence  strips  for  the  following  incomplete  sentences  and  word  cards  for  the  words  to 
be  considered. 

It’s  time  for  big  bed 
Don't  go  with  the  blue  whale  what 
We  want  a  blue  boat.  turtle  little 
A  whale  to  get  Curt.  made  came 

Place  the  first  sentence  strip  in  the  pocket  chart  and  ask  the  pupils  to  read  it  to  themselves. 
Hold  up  the  cards  for  big  and  bed  and  have  a  child  read  them  aloud. 

“One  of  these  words  belongs  in  the  sentence.  If  you  think  it  is  this  one  (hold  up  the  card  for 
big)  raise  your  left  hand.  If  you  think  it  is  this  one  (hold  up  the  card  for  bed)  raise  your  right  hand. 
Be  careful  now.  The  two  words  look  very  much  alike.  Is  it  this  one  (big)  or  this  one  (bed)?" 

After  the  showing  of  hands,  place  the  two  cards  on  a  desk  or  table.  Invite  a  pupil  to  put  the 
word  selected  in  the  pocket  chart  at  the  end  of  the  sentence. 

“Read  the  sentence  to  see  if  the  right  word  has  been  put  in  it.  If  you  think  it  has,  raise  your  right 
hand. 

“There  is  still  something  missing  from  the  sentence.  Can  anyone  tell  us  what  it  is?  That’s 
right.  There  should  be  a  period  at  the  end.”  Ask  a  pupil  to  put  the  period  at  the  end  of  the 
sentence. 

Follow  the  same  procedure  with  the  other  sentences.  A  period  will  be  needed  at  the  end  of  the 
second  sentence. 

Recall  that  words  like  big  and  little  are  opposite  in  meaning.  Then  suggest  that  the  pupils 
might  like  to  play  this  simple  game,  which  involves  listening,  understanding  of  meaning,  and 
interpretation.  Say  a  word  and  ask  a  pupil  to  say  a  word  that  is  opposite  in  meaning.  Use  simple 
words  with  obvious  opposites. 

black  —  white  big  —  little  sweet  —  sour  work  —  play 

boy  —  girl  up  —  down  long  —  short  young  —  old 

in  —  out  fast  —  slow  hard  —  soft  laugh  —  cry 

Give  each  pupil  word  cards  for  blue,  whale,  bed,  and  don’t.  In  response  to  the  following  oral 
clues,  the  pupils  are  to  hold  up  the  card  for  the  appropriate  word  each  time. 

It  is  a  big  animal  that  lives  in  the  ocean. 

It  is  a  short  way  of  saying  and  writing  do  not. 

It  is  the  color  of  the  whale  in  the  story. 

It  is  what  we  sleep  on  at  night. 
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Skies  and  eyes  are  sometimes  this  color. 
Curt  and  Mr.  Mugs  rode  on  its  back. 

It  is  where  Curt  was  when  he  had  his  dream. 
It  is  the  opposite  of  do. 


Phonemic  Analysis 


Recognizing  and 
identifying  the 
phoneme-grapheme 
correspondence 
/th/th  in  the 
final  position 


Listening 
through  words 
for  initial, 
medial,  and 
final  sounds 


Listening 
through  words 
to  detect  the 
number  of  sounds 


Step  1:  Hearing.  (1)  Say  the  following  words:  tooth,  path,  north.  Have  the  pupils  observe  that 
they  sound  alike  at  the  end. 

(b)  Say  groups  of  three  words,  two  in  each  group  ending  with  th  and  one  ending  with  another 
consonant.  Have  the  pupils  listen  to  identify  the  words  in  each  group  which  end  with  the  sound 
heard  at  the  end  of  tooth:  bath,  south,  mush;  moth,  mouse,  with;  wish,  booth,  month;  etc. 

Step  2:  Saying.  Say  a  number  of  words  ending  in  th  and  have  the  pupils  repeat  them  after 
you.  Ask  the  pupils  to  suggest  other  words  that  end  like  tooth. 

Step  3:  Seeing.  Print  the  following  words  on  the  chalkboard  in  a  column,  saying  each  word  as 
you  print  it: 

tooth 

path 

with 

north 

Say  the  words  for  the  children  again,  as  they  listen  for  the  last  sound  in  each  one.  Have  the 
children  realize  that  these  words  all  sound  alike  at  the  end. 

Call  attention  to  the  end  of  each  word  and  lead  the  pupils  to  see  that  the  words  all  look  alike  at 
the  end  —  that  they  all  end  with  the  same  two  letters.  Have  the  final  letters  identified  as  th,  and 
note  that  the  two  letters  stand  for  the  last  sound  heard  in  tooth. 

Step  4:  Using.  Explain  to  the  children  that  we  can  make  new  words  by  changing  the  last  letter 
of  some  words  we  already  know  to  th  or  by  adding  th  to  the  end  of  some  known  words. 
Demonstrate  by  having  the  children  change: 

pat  — ►  path  you  — >  youth 

frog  ->  froth  too  — >  tooth 

Have  the  pupils  listen  to  the  following  groups  of  words  and  tell  where  the  designated  sound  is 
heard  each  time  —  at  the  beginning,  in  the  middle,  or  at  the  end. 

/th/  think,  without,  fourth,  thanks,  sleuth 
/sh/  smash,  washing,  shell,  fisher,  rush 
/m/  margin,  common,  middle,  clam,  foam 
/s/  simple,  pass,  custard,  missile,  sold 
/I/  pail,  hello,  limp,  follow,  will 
/j/  jumpy,  joyful,  injure,  jam,  enjoy 

Additional  practice  in  recognizing  the  phoneme-grapheme  correspondence  /th/th  in  the  final 
position  is  provided  in  “Put  on  a  Happy  Face”  in  Alternative  Strategies  and  in  the  Spirit 
Duplication  Masters  /Self-Help  Activities  under  Independent  Activities.  Practice  in  recognizing 
the  phoneme-grapheme  correspondence  /d/d  in  the  final  position  is  given  in  “Snake-Word-O.” 

Say  the  following  words  and  ask  the  pupils  to  hold  up  three  fingers  if  they  hear  three  sounds  in 
a  word,  two  fingers  if  they  hear  two  sounds,  and  one  finger  if  they  hear  only  one  sound. 

blue  we  my  I  did 

bed  too  see  hi  on 


Taking 
chalkboard 
dictation; 
listening  for 
initial  and 


Prepare  the  lined  board  and  worksheets,  putting  an  o  in  the  center  of  each  printing  area. 
Following  the  procedure  given  on  page  258,  have  the  pupils  print  the  first  and  last  letters  of 
words  and  use  the  resulting  words  in  oral  sentences  or  questions.  The  following  sentences  may 
be  used  to  present  the  words: 
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Group  1 


final  sounds  in 
words  and 
printing  the 
letters  that 
represent  them 


A 


Acquiring 
awareness 
of  contractions 


Forming  new 
words  using 
graphemic  bases 


Curt  got  a  surprise  —  got. 

Mr.  Mugs  is  a  dog  —  dog. 

A  moth  ate  a  hole  in  my  sweater  —  moth. 
A  frog  can  hop  —  hop. 


Group  2 


I  like  to  shop  for  toys  —  shop. 

May  I  have  another  cob  of  corn  please  —  cob? 
That  is  not  funny  —  not. 

Put  a  log  on  the  fire  —  log. 


Group  3 

How  many  peas  are  in  that  pod  —  pod? 

Daddy  made  Sara  a  new  toy  box  —  box. 

Has  your  big  brother  got  a  job  yet  —  job? 

Mark  likes  a  lot  of  mustard  on  his  hotdog  —  lot. 

Group  4 

We  could  hardly  see  through  the  fog  —  fog. 
Jack  and  Jill  climbed  to  the  top  of  the  hill  —  top 
Oh,  that  soup  is  hot  —  hot! 

Maria  saw  a  fox  at  the  zoo  —  fox. 


Structural  Analysis 

Print  the  following  contractions  on  the  chalkboard  in  a  column: 

it’s 

what’s 

we’ll 

let’s 

don’t 


Point  to  each  contraction  in  turn  and  call  upon  a  pupil  to  read  the  word  and  tell  the  two  words  it 
stands  for.  As  the  words  are  given,  print  them  on  the  chalkboard  beside  the  contraction. 

Reinforcement  in  awareness  of  contractions  is  provided  in  Alternative  Strategies:  “Umpy 
Umbrella.” 


‘‘We  can  make  new  words,  starting  with  the  word  bed  and  changing  the  first  letter.” 


Pocket  Chart  Procedure 

Make  cards  for  the  graphemic  base  ed  and  the  necessary  letters,  and  follow  the  procedure 
given  on  page  12. 

b  ed 
f 


r 

sh 

w 


Chalkboard  Procedure 

List  the  above  words  in  a  column  on  the  board  and  follow  the  procedure  given  on  page  13. 
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Reading 
in  context 
words  formed  on 
graphemic  bases 


Place  the  following  key  words  for  graphemic  bases  on  the  chalkboard :  bed,  can,  Pat,  jet,  run, 
dog,  jump,  and,  it,  up,  did,  not,  will,  big. 

Print  the  following  sentences  on  the  chalkboard: 

Curt  will  jump  and  land  on  the  bed  with  a  thump. 

Pat  made  a  bed  for  the  little  pup  in  the  shed. 

It’s  too  hot  to  sit  in  the  sun. 

Go  to  the  pump  and  fill  the  blue  pot. 

Is  a  pig  a  hog? 

Is  this  the  lid  for  the  pan? 

Did  Daddy  get  a  bill  for  the  red  mat  yet? 

Point  to  the  sentences  in  random  order  and  call  upon  a  pupil  to  read  the  indicated  sentence 
each  time.  Make  sure  that  every  child  in  the  group  has  an  opportunity  to  read  at  least  one 
sentence.  Point  to  some  sentences  more  than  once,  if  necessary.  If  a  child  stumbles  over  a 
word,  refer  him  or  her  to  the  key  word  for  the  graphemic  base  involved. 

Practice  in  recognizing  and  identifying  words  formed  on  the  graphemic  base  ed  is  given  in 
Alternative  Strategies:  “Pear  It!”  and  “Spin  and  Rhyme.” 


LANGUAGE  DEVELOPMENT 

Objectives 

Discriminating  between  finished  and  unfinished  sentences  and  questions;  realizing  that  a 
variety  of  words  may  be  used  to  complete  sentences  and  questions  (listening) 
Discriminating  between  finished  and  unfinished  sentences  and  questions;  realizing  that  a 
variety  of  words  may  be  used  to  complete  sentences  and  questions  (reading) 

Composing  sentences  and  questions 

Acquiring  awareness  of  the  importance  of  correct  word  order  in  sentences 
Recognizing  and  identifying  runover  sentences 
Recognizing  and  identifying  “said”  phrases  in  various  locations 
Recognizing  the  function  of  the  exclamation  mark  and  the  comma  in  reading 
Acquiring  awareness  of  the  correct  use  of  come  and  came 
Recognizing  alphabetic  sequence 

Materials  Needed 

Sentence  strips  (See  page  292) 

A  dozen  or  more  blank  word  cards 

Word  cards  for  on,  Curt,  is,  whale,  a,  blue,  boat,  My,  time,  It's,  get,  up,  to,  out,  dog,  wants,  go, 
The 


Discriminating 
between  finished 
and  unfinished 
sentences  and 
questions; 
completing 
sentences  and 
questions  using 
a  variety  of  words 
(listening) 


Sentence  Awareness 

Recall  that  when  we  tell  or  ask  someone  something,  we  must  be  sure  to  tell  or  ask  the  whole 
thing,  so  that  the  other  person  will  know  what  we  mean. 

Read  the  following  sentences  and  questions  to  the  pupils,  one  at  a  time,  indicating  by  voice 
intonation  whether  each  one  is  finished  or  not  finished.  Have  the  pupils  determine  in  each  case 
whether  the  sentence  or  question  is  finished  or  unfinished.  Elicit  words  from  the  children  to 
complete  the  unfinished  ones.  Use  a  number  of  the  suggested  words  each  time,  to  reinforce  the 
understanding  that  a  variety  of  words  may  often  be  used  to  complete  a  sentence  or  question 
correctly. 

One  night  Bill  had  a  dream  about  a. . . . 

Allison  went  on  a  trip  to  the ... . 

Mr.  Mugs  was  in  Curt’s  dream. 

Have  you  ever  dreamed  of  riding  on  a ...  ? 

Can  a  whale  talk? 

Does  your  Mommy  tell  you  when  it's  time  to ...  ? 
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Discriminating 
between  finished 
and  unfinished 
sentences  and 
questions; 
completing 
sentences  and 
questions  using 
a  variety  of  words 
(reading) 


Composing 
sentences  and 
questions 


Realizing 
the  importance 
of  word  order 
in  sentences 


Make  sentence  strips  for  the  following  incomplete  sentences  and  questions,  and  have 
available  a  period  card,  a  question  mark  card,  and  a  dozen  or  more  blank  word  cards. 


It  is  time  to  go 
Mr.  Mugs  came  to 
Don’t  you  want  a 
What's  in  the 

Place  the  first  incomplete  sentence  in  the  pocket  chart.  As  the  children  read  silently,  sweep 
your  hand  from  left  to  right  under  the  sentence  and  read  it  aloud,  ending  with  an  unfinished 
inflection  of  the  voice. 

“Is  this  finished?  Why  not?’’ 

“No,  it  isn’t  finished  because  it  doesn't  tell  where  it  is  time  to  go  to.  It  doesn’t  tell  the  whole 
thing.  Who  can  tell  us  something  that  might  finish  it?” 

“To  bed ?  Let’s  put  to  bed  in  the  sentence.”  Print  to  bed  on  a  card  or  cards  and  let  the  pupil 
who  made  the  suggestion  place  the  words  in  the  pocket  chart  at  the  end  of  the  sentence. 

Sweep  your  hand  under  the  sentence  and  read  it  aloud,  ending  with  a  finished  inflection,  as 
the  children  follow  along.  “Is  the  sentence  finished  now?  Does  it  make  sense?  Yes,  it  is  finished 
because  it  tells  where  it  is  time  to  go  to,  and  it  makes  sense  because  we  often  say  that  it  is  time 
to  go  to  bed. 

“This  sentence  tells  us  something.  What  should  I  put  at  the  end  to  show  that  it  is  finished?” 

“Yes,  I  should  put  a  period.”  Place  the  period  card  in  the  pocket  chart  at  the  end  of  the 
sentence. 

Elicit  two  or  three  other  words  that  might  finish  the  sentence  and  make  sense;  for  example, 
home,  to  school,  to  Grandma’s,  etc.  Follow  the  same  procedure  in  determining  whether  the 
sentence  is  finished  and  makes  sense. 

Place  the  cards  for  the  various  words  that  have  been  suggested  in  the  pocket  chart  again,  in 
turn,  and  have  the  sentence  read  each  time. 

“We  used  different  words  to  finish  the  sentence  each  time  and  they  all  make  sense.  This  often 
happens  when  we  read  or  write.  We  may  find  that  a  lot  of  different  words  may  finish  a  sentence 
and  make  sense  in  it.” 

Follow  the  same  procedure  with  the  other  sentence  and  the  questions. 

Encourage  the  pupils  to  compose  sentences  and  questions  of  their  own.  If  necessary,  help 
them  with  directions  such  as: 

“Suzanne,  tell  us  something  about  the  whale.” 

“Demetri,  ask  us  something  about  the  pirate.” 

As  each  sentence  or  question  is  given,  have  the  group  decide  if  it  is  finished  and  makes 
sense. 

Sentence  awareness  is  involved  in  Decoding  Skills:  Word  Meaning. 

Remind  the  pupils  that  if  the  words  are  not  in  the  right  order  in  a  sentence,  the  sentence  will 
not  tell  what  you  want  it  to  tell. 

“When  we  are  speaking  or  writing  sentences,  we  must  be  sure  we  put  in  all  the  words  we 
need  to  tell  the  whole  thing,  and  we  must  be  sure  we  put  the  words  in  the  right  order. 

“Suppose  I  wanted  to  write  ‘Curt  is  on  a  whale.’  I  would  need  to  use  the  words  Curt,  is,  on,  a, 
and  whale.  Now  what  would  happen  if  I  didn’t  put  the  words  in  the  right  order?  Look.” 

Put  the  cards  in  the  pocket  chart  in  this  order. 

on  Curt  is  whale  a 

Ask  a  pupil  to  read  the  words  aloud.  “Does  that  say  what  I  wanted  to  say?  Why  not?” 

“No,  it  doesn’t  say  what  I  wanted  to  say  because  the  words  are  not  in  the  right  order.  It  doesn’t 
make  sense. 

“Let’s  put  the  words  in  the  right  order.  Which  word  should  come  first?  Which  should  come 
next?  Etc.” 

As  the  pupils  give  you  the  words,  move  the  word  cards  down  to  the  next  pocket  to  form: 

Curtis  on  a  whale 
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Recognizing  and 
reading  runover 
sentences 

Observing 
"said"  phrases 


Recognizing  the 
function  of  the 
exclamation  marks 
and  the  comma 


Becoming  aware 
of  when  to  use 
come  and  came 


Completing 

alphabetic 

sequences 


Have  the  sentence  read  and  ask,  “Is  it  right  now?  Yes,  it  makes  sense  now  and  says  what  I 
wanted  to  say.  It  uses  the  same  words,  but  the  words  are  in  the  right  order. 

“There's  still  something  missing,  though.  The  sentence  says  everything  I  wanted  to  say. 
What  do  we  need  to  show  that  it  is  finished?" 

“That’s  right!  We  need  a  period  at  the  end.”  Put  a  period  card  at  the  end  of  the  sentence,  and 
have  the  sentence  read  once  more. 

In  a  similar  manner,  have  the  pupils  indicate  the  correct  word  order  for  the  following: 


blue 

is 

boat 

My 

time 

It’s 

get 

up 

to 

out 

dog 

wants 

go 

to 

The 

In  Initial  Writing:  Printing,  the  pupils  are  asked  to  put  words  in  the  correct  order  to  form 
sentences.  They  are  also  asked  to  print  a  sentence  of  their  own  devising. 

Have  the  pupils  find  the  runover  sentences  on  pages  26, 27,  28,  and  29  of  their  readers.  Call 
upon  two  or  three  pupils  to  read  aloud  each  runover  sentence  as  it  is  located. 

Direct  the  pupils  to  turn  to  page  26  of  their  readers.  Ask  pupils  to  read  Mommy’s  and  Curt’s 
speeches,  and  have  the  “said"  phrases  read  too.  Discuss  the  position  of  the  “said”  phrases  and 
lead  the  pupils  to  realize  that  the  part  that  tells  who  is  speaking  can  come  at  the  end  of  the 
speaker’s  words,  as  well  as  at  the  beginning  or  in  the  middle. 

Have  the  pupils  read  page  30  to  themselves.  Ask  who  is  speaking  and  have  the  pupils  tell 
how  they  know  it  is  Curt  who  is  speaking,  even  though  there  is  no  part  that  tells  them.  (Curt,  Mr. 
Mugs,  and  the  pirate  are  in  the  picture;  Mr.  Mugs  can’t  talk;  the  pirate  wouldn’t  call  Mommy;  etc., 
so  the  speaker  must  be  Curt.)  Point  out  that  the  words  Curt  said  do  not  appear,  but  quotation 
marks  are  still  used  to  show  where  Curt’s  words  begin  and  where  they  end. 

In  Comprehension:  Developing  Pupil  Response,  it  is  pointed  out  that  the  “said"  phrase  is  not 
read  when  reading  aloud  in  dramatic  fashion. 

Punctuation  and  Graphics 

While  the  pupils  have  their  readers  open  to  page  30  discuss  the  punctuation  with  the  pupils. 
Elicit  what  the  exclamation  marks  tell  us  about  how  Curt  feels,  and  have  two  or  three  pupils 
demonstrate  how  the  lines  should  be  read. 

Direct  attention  to  the  fourth  line  and  discuss  the  function  of  the  comma.  Read  the  line  to  the 
pupils  without  and  with  a  pause  at  the  comma,  to  demonstrate  how  the  comma  makes  the 
meaning  clear. 

Usage 

To  check  the  pupils’  usage  of  come  and  came,  suggest  circumstances  such  as  the  following 
and  have  the  pupils  respond  in  complete  sentences. 

“John,  suppose  the  pirate  said  to  Curt,  ‘How  did  you  come  here?’  What  would  Curt  say  to 
him?”  (I  came  on  the  big  blue  whale’s  back.) 

“Louise,  suppose  the  pirate  then  said  to  Curt,  ‘Did  you  come  alone?’  what  would  Curt  say?” 
(No,  Mr.  Mugs  came  with  me.) 

“Vana,  suppose  you  forgot  the  picture  you  were  going  to  take  home  to  show  your  Mommy, 
and  you  came  back  to  get  it.  If  I  said,  ‘Why  did  you  come  back,  Vana?’  what  would  you  say?”  (I 
came  to  get  my  picture.) 

The  suggested  responses  in  parentheses  are  suggestions  only;  accept  any  logical 
responses  that  include  the  word  came. 

If  any  pupils  tend  to  use  come  or  corned  instead  of  came,  tell  them  that  came  is  the  word  they 
should  use.  Make  a  point,  from  time  to  time,  of  asking  these  children  questions  that  require 
came  in  the  answer. 


Alphabet  Skills 

On  the  chalk  ledge  place  the  letter  cards  for  E,  H,  I,  J,  leaving  a  gap  where  the  F  and  G  cards 
have  been  left  out.  Place  the  rest  of  the  cards  face  upwards  in  random  order  on  a  table. 

Have  the  pupils  name  the  missing  letters,  then  ask  individuals  to  find  the  F  card  and  the  G 
card  and  put  them  in  the  correct  spaces  on  the  chalk  ledge. 
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Antonyms 

Contractions 

Capitalization 
and  punctuation 


My  First 
Dictionary 


What  is  personal 
writing? 


Motivating 
personal  writing 


Helpful  hints  for 
personal  writing 


Work  in  the  same  manner  with  i,  j,  m,  n;  P,  R,  S,  U;  b,  c,  f,  g,  h. 

Alphabetic  sequence  is  involved  in  entering  words  into  My  First  Dictionary  in  Initial  Writing: 
Developing  Readiness  for  Creative  Writing. 

Skills  Involved  in  Other  Strands  of  the  Lesson 

Antonyms  are  dealt  with  in  Decoding  Skills:  Word  Meaning. 

Awareness  of  contractions  is  strengthened  in  Decoding  Skills:  Structural  Analysis  and  in 
“Umpy  Umbrella”  Alternative  Strategies. 

Capitalization  at  the  beginning  of  a  sentence  and  the  use  of  the  period  at  the  end  are  involved 
in  “Sentence  Awareness”  above,  and  in  Initial  Writing:  Printing. 


INITIAL  WRITING 

Objectives 

Recognizing  initial  letters  of  words  and  printing  the  words  on  the  correct  alphabetical  pages  of 
My  First  Dictionary 

Applying  comprehension,  decoding,  language,  and  printing  skills  to  produce  personal  writing 
Integrating  speaking,  writing,  and  reading  relationships;  building  a  vocabulary  chart 
Arranging  and  printing  words  in  order  to  form  sentences 

Materials  Needed 

Word  banks 
My  First  Dictionary 


Developing  Readiness  for  Creative  Writing 

Are  you  remembering  to  have  the  children  enter  words  in  their  copies  of  My  First  Dictionary  ? 
Be  sure  to  help  the  children  find  the  pages  on  which  words  are  to  be  entered  and  to  check 
carefully  to  see  that  words  are  copied  correctly. 

To  the  Teacher —  Personal  Writing 

Personal  writing  is  an  individual’s  response  to 

—  a  reader  selection, 

—  a  topic  discussed  while  making  vocabulary  charts, 

—  a  classroom  event, 

—  a  home  event, 

—  films,  filmstrips,  picture  books,  television  programs, 

—  a  story  read  by  the  teacher. 

In  fact,  any  starting  point  that  motivates  the  child  is  acceptable  for  personal  writing. 

The  children  must  be  given  time  to  write  several  times  a  week.  They  may  do  this  activity  at  a 
scheduled  time,  or  they  may  turn  to  it  during  their  spare  time  when  they  have  finished  an 
assigned  activity.  It  is  important  that  the  teacher  encourage  the  children  to  write  and  to 
experience  success,  especially  in  relation  to  initial  attempts. 

When  a  child  needs  help  with  a  word  he  or  she  may 

—  find  it  in  My  First  Dictionary, 

—  find  it  in  the  vocabulary  charts, 

—  find  it  in  books  around  the  room, 

—  find  it  on  wall  charts, 

—  find  it  in  another  child’s  dictionary. 

All  these  sources  should  be  considered  by  the  child  before  approaching  the  teacher  for  help. 

If  the  teacher  is  not  involved  with  a  group,  the  child  may  bring  a  blank  word  ticket  to  the  desk 
and  have  the  teacher  print  the  word  on  it.  If  the  teacher  is  not  available  at  the  time  when  the  child 
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Integrating 
speaking, 
writing,  and 
reading 
relationships; 
building  a 
vocabulary  chart 


needs  the  word,  then  he  or  she  should  try  to  print  the  word  independently.  Even  if  the  initial 
consonant  is  all  the  child  can  manage  at  this  time,  he  or  she  can  print  it  and  go  on  with  the  rest  of 
the  sentence.  When  the  teacher  is  available  to  give  the  correct  spelling,  the  rest  of  the  word  can 
be  completed.  The  word  that  caused  the  difficulty  should  be  entered  into  the  child’s  copy  of  My 
First  Dictionary,  since  it  will  probably  be  of  use  again  in  the  future. 

Personal  writing  should  be  corrected  by  the  teacher,  using  whatever  method  is  comfortable 
for  the  teacher  and  the  children. 

Writing  should  very  often  be  coupled  with  painting  or  drawing  a  picture.  Often  it  will  be  kept  for 
a  record  of  progress,  either  in  a  folder  or  re-written  into  a  special  writing  book.  Dating  the 
material  will  indicate  progress  in  relation  to  time. 

In  Comprehension:  Developing  Pupil  Response,  the  pupils  note  story  divisions  and 
compose  or  select  appropriate  titles.  In  Comprehension:  Synthesizing,  pupils  tell  about  dreams 
they  have  had.  In  Comprehension:  Developing  Comprehension,  Research,  and  Listening 
Skills,  story  sequence  is  discussed.  These  activities  all  contribute  to  the  child’s  readiness  for 
personal  and  creative  writing. 

Using  the  picture  on  page  29  of  the  reader  as  a  starting  point,  initiate  a  discussion  of  the  sizes 
of  Curt  and  the  whale.  From  this  point,  other  size  words  can  be  elicited  to  make  a  chart  such  as 
the  following. 


Size  Words 

large 

thin 

huge 

long 

tremendous 

short 

tiny 

narrow 

small 

wide 

wee 

tall 

thick 

Printing  words 
in  correct 
order  to 
form  sentences 


Printing 

Sketch  on  the  board  a  picture  of  Mr.  Mugs  at  the  door  and  print  beside  it  in  a  column  the  words 
out,  wants,  Mr.  Mugs.  Distribute  sheets  of  paper  lined  for  printing.  Ask  the  students  to  put  the 
words  in  order  to  make  a  sentence  that  tells  about  the  picture.  Have  them  print  the  sentence. 

Remind  the  children  to  start  every  sentence  with  a  capital  letter,  leave  a  finger  space  after 
each  word,  and  put  a  period  at  the  end. 

Additional  practice  in  putting  words  in  order  to  make  sentences  is  provided  in  the  Spirit 
Duplication  Masters/Seif-Help  Activities;  see  Independent  Activities. 


INDEPENDENT  ACTIVITIES 

Mr.  Mugs  Book 

Page  76.  Comprehension.  Making  inferences  by  selecting  better  sentence  to  describe  story. 
Page  77.  Comprehension.  Distinguishing  between  reality  and  fantasy. 

Page  78.  Comprehension.  Practicing  sequence  by  ordering  events  in  story. 

Spirit  Duplication  Masters/Seif-Help  Activities 

Page  64.  Phonemic  Analysis/Printing.  Printing  th  beneath  objects  whose  names  begin  or  end 
with  th. 

Page  65.  Printing/Word  Recognition/Comprehension.  Printing  sentences,  using  picture  and 
word  clues. 
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ALTERNATIVE  STRATEGIES 

Objectives 

Recognizing  and  identifying  the  phoneme  /th/  in  the  final  position 

Recognizing  and  identifying  the  phoneme-grapheme  correspondence  /d/d  in  the  final  position 
Acquiring  awareness  of  contractions 

Recognizing  and  identifying  words  formed  on  the  graphemic  base  ed 

Decoding  Skills: 
Phonemic 
Analysis 

Put  on  a  Happy  Face 

(Mr.  Mugs  Game) 

Objective 

Recognizing  the  phoneme  /th/  in  the  final  position 

Number  of  Players 

Two  or  three 

Materials  Needed 

A  “Happy  Face”  game  board  (See  page  51 ) 

A  set  of  cards  with  pictures  of  objects  whose  names  end  with 
/th/.bath,  path,  wreath,  moth,  math,  teeth,  mouth,  cloth,  beneath,  booth,  month 

A  set  of  cards  with  pictures  of  objects  whose  names  do  not  end  with  /th/: 

A  marker  for  each  player 

A  die 

Procedure 

See  page  51. 

Decoding  Skills: 
Phonemic  Analysis 

Snake-Word-0 

(Mr.  Mugs  Game) 

Objective 

Recognizing  and  identifying  the  phoneme-grapheme  correspondence  /d/d  in  the  final  position 

Number  of  Players 

Two 

Materials  Needed 

One  “Snake-Word-O”  game  board  (see  page  1 25) 

Two  cards  for  each  of  the  following  words:  and,  band,  sand,  land,  bed,  fed,  Ned,  Ted,  red, 
wed,  led 

Eight  cards  for  words  not  ending  in  d:  log,  pit,  man,  cup,  sun,  gun,  hump,  wet 

Markers 

Procedure 

See  page  125. 
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Umpy  Umbrella 


Decoding  Skills: 
Structural 
Analysis 

Objective 

Acquiring  awareness  of  contractions 

Number  of  Players 

One  or  two 

Materials  Needed 

Several  Umpy  figures  with  the  words  do  not,  here  is,  it  is,  let  us,  what  is,  we  will 

Several  umbrella  tops  with  the  corresponding  contractions  don't,  here’s,  it's,  let's,  what's,  we'll 
(See  page  280) 

Procedure 

See  page  280. 

Decoding  Skills: 
Structural 
Analysis 

Pear  It! 

Objective 

Recognizing  and  identifying  words  formed  on  the  graphemic  base  ed 

Number  of  Players 

Two 

Materials  Needed 

A  game  board  or  poster  in  the  shape  of  a  pear.  Seven  words,  numbered  from  one  to  seven,  are 
printed  on  the  pear  shape:  bed,  fed,  led,  Ned,  red,  Ted,  wed 

A  container  holding  yellow,  pear-shaped  cards,  each  having  a  number  corresponding  to  one  of 
the  words.  Fourteen  numbered  pear  shapes  will  give  each  child  seven  turns  at  playing  the 
game.  (See  page  163) 

Procedure 

See  page  163. 

Decoding  Skills: 
Structural 
Analysis 

Spin  and  Rhyme 

Objective 

Recognizing  and  identifying  words  formed  on  the  graphemic  base  ed 

Number  of  Players 

Two 

Materials  Needed 

A  colored  wheel  with  the  graphemic  base  ed  printed  on  the  outer  edge.  A  smaller  inner  circle  is 
attached  to  the  larger  outer  circle  with  a  paper  fastener.  The  inner  circle  has  the  consonants 
b,  f,  1,  N,  r,  T,  and  w  printed  around  the  edge.  (See  page  265) 

Procedure 

Taking  turns,  the  players  rotate  the  wheel  so  that  new  words  are  formed  from  the  graphemic 
base  ed.  The  players  read  the  words  to  each  other. 
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Review 


COMPREHENSION  INTEGRATIVE  OPTIONS 


LANGUAGE  DEVELOPMENT 


Recognizing  and  identifying 
alphabetic  sequence 
Reviewing  antonyms 
Acquiring  awareness  of  contractions 
Reviewing  plural  forms  with  s 
Developing  sentence  awareness 


INITIAL  WRITING 


Integrating  speaking,  writing,  and 
reading  relationships  —  vocabulary 
charts  and  My  First  Dictionary  words 
Selecting  and  printing  words  formed  on 
graphemic  bases  to  complete  sentences 


DECODING  SKILLS 


Identifying  words  using  definition  clues 
Identifying  words  through  context 
Recognizing  antonyms 
Identifying  words  through  visual  memory 
Recognizing  and  identifying  the  phoneme- 
grapheme  correspondences  /sh/sh, 
/th/th,  /t/t,  /j/j,  /I/I  in  initial 
and  final  positions 
Recognizing  initial,  medial,  and  final 
sounds  in  words 

Acquiring  awareness  of  contractions 
Recognizing  plural  forms  with  s 
Recognizing  words  using  graphemic  bases 
an,  at,  et,  un,  og,  ump,  and,  it,  up, 
id,  of,  ill,  ig,  ed 


INDEPENDENT  ACTIVITIES 


Mr.  Mugs  Book:  page  79  —  developing 
comprehension  by  distinguishing 
between  reality  and  fantasy 
pages  80,  81  —  practicing  phonemic 
analysis  of  final  th ;  of  final  sh , 
th 

page  82  —  practicing  structural 
analysis  of  words  formed  on 
graphemic  bases 

Spirit  Duplication  Masters /Self-Help 
Activities:  pages  66,  69  — 
practicing  phonemic  analysis  of 
final  sh,  th 

pages  67,  68  —  practicing 
structural  analysis  of  graphemic 
bases 

page  70  —  printing  sentences 


ALTERNATIVE  STRATEGIES  Literary  Appreciation  * 


Listening* 


Listening  to  identify  words  —  context 
and  definition  clues 
Listening  to  identify  the  phoneme- 
grapheme  correspondences  /sh/sh, 
/th/th,  /t/t,  /j/j,  /I/I  in  the  initial 
and  final  positions 
Listening  through  words  for  initial, 
medial,  and  final  sounds 


*  Objectives  listed  in  these  areas  are  drawn  from  preceding  strands. 


Recognizing  and  identifying  core 
vocabulary  from  Stories  1-5 
Recognizing  and  identifying  words  formed 
on  graphemic  bases  up,  id,  ot,  ill,  ig, 
ed 

Recognizing  and  identifying  alphabetic 
sequence 
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DECODING  SKILLS 


Objectives 

Identifying  words  using  definition  clues 
Identifying  words  through  context 
Recognizing  antonyms 
Identifying  words  through  visual  memory 

Recognizing  and  identifying  the  phoneme-grapheme  correspondences  /sh/sh,  /th/th,  /t/t, 
/j/j,  /I/I  in  initial  and  final  positions 
Recognizing  initial,  medial,  and  final  sounds  in  words 
Acquiring  awareness  of  contractions 
Recognizing  plural  forms  with  s 
Recognizing  words  using  graphemic  bases 

Word  Meaning  Review 

Recognizing 
and  identifying 
words  using 
definitions  and 
context  clues 


“Today  we  are  going  to  play  'What  Is  It?’.  I  will  ask  you  some  riddles  and  I  want  you  to  find  the 
answer  to  each  one  on  the  board.  When  you  find  an  answer,  look  at  the  number  beside  it.  Then 
hold  up  your  card  with  the  number  on  it.  Are  you  ready?  Here’s  the  first  one. 

“It  is  the  kind  of  animal  Grandma  and  Pat  have  as  pets.  What  is  it? 

“Find  the  answer  on  the  board.  Has  everyone  found  it?  Now,  look  at  the  number  beside  the 
answer.  Find  your  card  with  the  same  number  on  it  and  hold  it  up.  That’s  right.  Number  5  is  the 
answer.  Grandma  and  Pat  each  have  a  cat  as  a  pet.’’ 

Continue  in  the  same  manner,  using  the  following: 

It  is  something  you  get  in  to  ride  on  the  water.  What  is  it? 

It  is  what  the  clock  tells  you.  What  is  it? 

It  is  a  color  that  rhymes  with  too.  What  is  it? 

It  is  what  you  say  when  you  leave  somebody.  What  is  it? 

It  is  a  big  animal  that  lives  in  the  ocean.  What  is  it? 

It  is  the  name  of  Grandma’s  cat.  What  is  it? 

2.  Have  the  children  keep  their  sets  of  numbered  cards  for  this  exercise. 

Print  the  following  words  on  the  chalkboard. 

1 .  want 

2.  with 

3.  said 

4.  made 

5.  she 

6.  came 

7.  have 

8.  too 

Print  the  following  incomplete  sentence  on  the  board. 

“I  have  a  surprise  for  you,” - Grandpa. 

Call  on  a  pupil  to  read  it  aloud,  as  the  others  follow  along.  Note  that  a  word  is  missing. 


1 .  Give  each  pupil  a  set  of  cards  numbered  1  -8.  Print  the  following  words  on  the  chalkboard: 

1 .  Peanuts 

2.  blue 

3.  time 

4.  bed 

5.  cat 

6.  good-by 

7.  boat 

8.  whale 
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Recognizing 

antonyms 

(worksheet) 


Checking 
visual  memory 


Recognizing  and 
identifying  the 
phoneme-grapheme 
correspondences 
/sh/sh,  /th/th, 
It  It,  Ij/j,  /III 
in  initial  and 
final  positions 


Listening 
through  words 
for  initial, 
medial,  and 
final  sounds 


“One  of  the  words  on  the  board  belongs  in  the  sentence  where  the  line  is.  Find  the  word  on 
the  board.  Has  everybody  found  it?  Now,  look  at  the  number  beside  the  word.  Find  your  card 

with  the  same  number  on  it  and  hold  it  up. 

“Number  3?  Nick,  tell  us  the  word  that  is  beside  number  3  on  the  board.  Yes,  the  word  is  said. 
Let’s  put  said  in  the  sentence,  to  see  if  it  belongs  there.” 

Print  said  on  the  line  and  have  the  sentence  read  by  one  pupil  as  the  others  follow  along  and 
listen  to  be  sure  said  is  the  correct  choice. 

Follow  the  same  procedure,  using  these  sentences: 

“We _ to  see  you,  Grandma.” 

“Mr.  Mugs  came - ” 

Curt  and  Jan _ fun  with  Mr.  Mugs. 

“What  do  you _ to  do?”  said  Mommy. 

Curt  loves  Grandma  and - loves  Curt. 

Grandma _ something  for  Jan  and  Curt. 

Come _ me  to  Pat’s  house. 

Duplicate  the  following  exercise  and  distribute  copies  to  the  pupils.  Direct  the  children  to  draw 
a  line  from  each  word  in  the  left-hand  column  to  the  word  or  words  in  the  right-hand  column  with 
the  opposite  meaning. 


1 .  Grandma 

down 

2.  up 

did  not 

3.  did 

Grandpa 

4.  out 

little 

5.  big 

you 

6.  me 

in 

Make  word  cards  for  some  of  the  words  presented  so  far  in  the  reader.  Place  three  cards  at  a 
time  on  the  chalk  ledge  or  in  any  place  easily  seen  by  the  pupils.  Have  the  children  look  at  the 
cards  for  about  two  seconds.  Then  remove  the  cards.  Put  back  two  of  the  cards  and  ask  the 
pupils  to  tell  the  word  that  was  on  the  missing  card. 

Additional  review  in  recognizing  and  identifying  vocabulary  is  given  in  Alternative  Strategies: 
“Word  Footprint  Race.’'’ 

Word  meaning  through  context  is  involved  in  Initial  Writing:  Printing. 

Phonemic  Analysis  Review 

1 .  Give  each  child  a  set  of  letter  cards  for  sh,  th,  j,  t,  and  /.  Say  the  following  words,  asking  the 
pupils  to  listen  for  the  beginning  sound  of  each  one.  After  you  say  each  word,  have  the  children 
hold  up  the  card  with  the  letter  or  letters  that  stand  for  the  beginning  sound. 


tip 

join 

town 

lips 

thing 

listen 

thimble 

thousand 

jump 

jiggie 

thought 

shoes 

light 

time 

jaws 

little 

2.  Repeat  the  procedure  outlined  in  1 ,  having  the  pupils  listen  for  and  identify  the  final  sound 
by  holding  up  the  card  with  the  letter  or  letters  that  stand  for  that  sound. 


fall 

lash 

finish 

push 

street 

bath 

with 

mail 

coat 

3.  “Now  I  am  going  to  say  some  words,  and  I  want  you  to  listen  to  see  whether  the  sound  that 
sh  stands  for  comes  at  the  beginning,  in  the  middle,  or  at  the  end  of  each  word.  If  it  comes  at  the 
beginning,  hold  up  your  right  hand.  If  it  comes  in  the  middle,  hold  up  your  left  hand.  If  it  comes  at 
the  end,  hold  up  both  hands.”  Say: 
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ship 

rash 

cushion 


Repeat  with  the  following: 

/th/  birthday,  think,  month 
/t/  tender,  motor,  throat 
/j/  major,  jungle,  jersey 
/I/  lantern,  real,  melon 

Additional  practice  in  recognizing  and  identifying  the  phoneme-grapheme  correspondences 
/sh/sh  and  /th/th  in  initial  and  final  positions  is  provided  in  the  Mr.  Mugs  Book  and  the  Spirit 
Duplication  Masters/Seif-Help  Activities  under  Independent  Activities. 


Acquiring 
awareness  of 
contractions 
(worksheet) 


Recognizing 
plural  forms 
with  s 


Reading 
in  context 
words  formed  on 
graphemic  bases 


Structural  Analysis  Review 

Duplicate  the  following  worksheet  and  distribute  copies  to  the  pupils.  Direct  the  pupils  to  read 
each  short  word  in  the  left-hand  column  and  draw  a  line  to  the  long  way  of  writing  the  same  thing 
in  the  right-hand  column. 


what’s 

do  not 

we’ll 

what  is 

don’t 

let  us 

let’s 

we  will 

Give  each  child  an  s  card.  Print  the  following  on  the  chalkboard: 

Grandma  likes  cat  . 

Oh,  look  at  the  2  whale  . 

Curt  did  not  want  to  go  to  bed 

Grandpa  will  like  this  boat  . 

I  have  1 0  peanut  . 

Let’s  play  ball  . 

A  little  raccoon  came  up  to  me. 

Don’t  you  have  a  pet  ? 

Ask  the  pupils  to  read  each  sentence  in  turn  and  decide  whether  or  not  there  should  be  ans  at 
the  end  of  the  underlined  word.  If  they  decide  there  should  be  an  s,  have  them  hold  up  their  s 
cards.  If  they  decide  there  should  not  be  an  s,  have  them  hold  up  their  hands  with  the  thumbs 
pointing  down,  in  the  traditional  “thumbs  down”  gesture. 

Add  the  letters  to  the  underlined  words  wherever  it  is  required,  then  call  upon  pupils  to  read 
the  sentences  aloud,  as  the  others  listen  to  see  if  there  really  should  or  should  not  be  an  s  at  the 
end  of  the  underlined  words. 

Print  the  key  words  can,  Pat,  jet,  run,  dog,  jump,  and,  it,  up,  did,  not,  will,  big,  bed  on  the 
board  in  a  prominent  position  and  ask  a  child  to  read  them  aloud.  Then  print  the  following 
sentences  on  the  board.  Point  to  the  sentences  in  random  order  and  call  on  a  pupil  to  read  the 
indicated  sentence  aloud  each  time.  If  a  child  stumbles  over  a  word,  refer  her  or  him  to  the  key 
word  for  the  graphemic  base  involved. 

Pat  ran  to  the  shed  and  fed  the  pigs. 

The  man  got  a  gun  and  shot  the  rat. 

Fill  Grandma's  cup. 

Don’t  get  wet  at  the  pump. 

Dig  a  pit  and  dump  the  fat  in  it. 

Mr.  Mugs  ran  up  the  hill  and  hid. 

Daddy  will  jog  on  the  sand  with  me. 

Additional  practice  in  recognizing  and  identifying  words  formed  on  graphemic  bases  up,  id, 
ot,  ill,  ig,  and  ed  is  given  in  Alternative  Strategies:  “Rhyme  It!”  and  in  the  Mr.  Mugs  Book  and 
the  Spirit  Duplication  Masters  /Self-Help  Activities  under  Independent  Activities. 

In  Initial  Writing:  Printing  the  pupils  are  required  to  recognize,  identify,  and  print  words  formed 
on  graphemic  bases  to  complete  sentences. 


. 
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Alphabetic 
sequence 
Antonyms 
Contractions 
Plural  forms 

Sentence 

awareness 


Vocabulary 
charts;  My  First 
Dictionary 


Selecting  and 
printing  words 
formed  on 
graphemic  bases 
to  complete 
sentences 
(worksheet) 


LANGUAGE  DEVELOPMENT 

Skills  Involved  in  Other  Strands  of  the  Review  Lesson 

Alphabetic  sequence  is  involved  in  Alternative  Strategies:  The  A-B-C  Worm. 

Antonyms  are  reviewed  in  Decoding  Skills:  Word  Meaning. 

Awareness  of  contractions  is  reinforced  in  Decoding  Skills:  Structural  Analysis. 

Plural  forms  with  s  are  reviewed  in  Decoding  Skills:  Structural  Analysis. 

Sentence  awareness  is  involved  in  Decoding  Skills:  Word  Meaning,  and  in  Initial  Writing: 

Printing. 


INITIAL  WRITING 

Objectives 

Integrating  speaking,  writing,  and  reading  relationships;  vocabulary  charts  and  My  First 
Dictionary  words 

Selecting  and  printing  words  formed  on  graphemic  bases  to  complete  sentences 

Materials  Needed 

Vocabulary  charts 

My  First  Dictionary 

Duplicated  worksheets  for  page  302 

Developing  Readiness  for  Creative  Writing 

This  would  be  a  good  time  to  review  the  vocabulary  charts,  especially  those  developed  so  far 
in  lessons  for  Mr.  Mugs  and  the  Blue  Whale. 

It  would  also  be  a  good  idea  to  have  the  children  leaf  through  their  copies  of  My  First 
Dictionary  to  review  the  words  they  have  entered  in  them. 

Printing  Review 

Duplicate  the  following  worksheet  and  distribute  copies  to  the  pupils  for  independent  work. 


Curt  can  go  up  the 

• 

hill 

fill 

big 

wig 

This  is  Mommy’s 

fed 

red 

Jan’s  hat  is 

— 

lid 

Pat  ran  and 

hid 

hot 

Look  out!  It’s 

pot 

Direct  the  pupils  to  read  each  sentence  and  the  two  words  after  it.  They  are  to  decide  which  of 
the  two  words  belongs  in  the  sentence  and  print  it  on  the  lines  to  complete  the  sentence. 

Additional  practice  in  printing  sentences  is  provided  in  the  Spirit  Duplication  Masters/Self- 
Help  Activities  under  Independent  Activities. 
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Vocabulary 

Recognition 


Decoding  Skills: 
Structural 
Analysis 


INDEPENDENT  ACTIVITIES 

Mr.  Mugs  Book 

Page  79.  Comprehension.  Distinguishing  between  reality  and  fantasy. 

Page  80.  Phonemic  Analysis/Printing.  Printing  th  beside  objects  whose  names  end  with  th. 
Page  81.  Phonemic  Analysis.  Circling  sh  or  th  beside  objects  whose  names  end  with  sh  or  th. 
Page  82.  Structural  Analysis.  Recognizing  words  formed  on  graphemic  bases,  using  picture 
clues. 

Spirit  Duplication  Masters/Seif-Help  Activities 

Page  66.  Phonemic  Analysis/Printing.  Printing  sh  or  th  beside  objects  whose  names  end  with 
sh  or  th. 

Page  67.  Structural  Analysis.  Completing  sentences  with  words  formed  on  graphemic  bases. 
Page  68.  Structural  Analysis.  Circling  the  graphemic  base  contained  in  the  name  of  object. 
Page  69.  Phonemic  Analysis/Printing.  Completing  sentences  by  adding  sh  or  th  to  a  word  part. 
Page  70.  Printing.  Printing  sentences,  using  word  and  picture  clues. 


ALTERNATIVE  STRATEGIES 

Objectives 

Recognizing  and  identifying  core  vocabulary 
Recognizing  and  identifying  words  formed  on  the  graphemic  bases  up,  id,  ot,  ill,  ig,  ed 
Recognizing  and  identifying  alphabetic  sequence 

Word  Footprint  Race 

Objective 

Recognizing  and  identifying  core  vocabulary  from  the  previous  five  stories 

Number  of  Players 

Two 

Materials  Needed 

Two  sets  of  footprint  cards.  Add  the  following  word  cards  to  those  you  have  previously  made  for 
the  Word  Footprint  Race  for  vocabulary  recognition:  blue,  whale,  bed,  don’t 

Procedure 

Each  player  has  a  set  of  footprints  in  his  or  her  hand.  Taking  turns,  each  player  tries  to  read 
correctly  the  word  on  the  top  footprint  in  his/her  hand  before  placing  it  on  the  floor.  The  winner  is 
the  one  who  can  make  the  longest  track. 


Rhyme  It! 


Objective 

Recognizing  and  identifying  words  formed  on  the  graphemic  bases  up,  id,  ot,  ill,  ig,  ed 

Number  of  Players 

Four 
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Language 
Development: 
Alphabet  Skills 


Materials  Needed 

One  “Rhyme  It!”  game  board  (see  page  179) 

Cards  for  the  following  words:  up,  cup,  pup;  did,  bid,  hid,  rid,  kid;  will,  Bill,  fill,  hill,  mill,  pill,  sill, 
till;  big,  dig,  fig,  jig,  pig,  rig,  wig;  bed,  fed,  led,  Ned,  red,  Ted,  wed,  got,  hot,  dot,  tot 
Several  cards  for  words  that  do  not  rhyme  with  any  of  the  above  words 
A  few  blank  cards 

Procedure 

See  page  179. 


The  A-B-C  Worm 


Objective 

Recognizing  and  identifying  alphabetic  sequence 

Number  of  Players 

One  or  two 

Materials  Needed 

One  “A-B-C  Worm”  game  board 

Twenty-six  small  circular  cards,  with  a  different  letter  of  the  alphabet  printed  on  each  one  (small 
letters) 


Procedure 

The  letters  of  the  alphabet  are  spread  out  face  up  on  the  table  or  floor  so  that  they  can  be 
readily  seen.  The  players  take  turns  placing  the  letters  on  the  worm  in  alphabetical  order. 
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from  Oddity  Land 


Pages  32-33 


Objectives 

Recalling  previous  story 
Enjoying  humorous  poem 
Enjoying  illustrations 
Choosing  favorite  stanzas 

Composing  humorous  details  and  nonsense  verses 
Speaking  chorally 
Illustrating  verses 
Composing  captions 

Enjoying  nonsense  songs  and  other  nonsense  poems 


Responding  to  Poetry 

With  the  pupils,  recall  the  story  “Curt  and  the  Blue  Whale.”  Ask  the  children  what  silly  or  odd 
things  occurred. 

Read  the  poem  “from  Oddity  Land”  to  the  children  as  they  listen  with  their  books  closed. 
Pause  between  stanzas  to  let  them  savor  the  humor. 

Read  the  poem  a  second  time  as  the  children  follow  in  their  books. 

Encourage  the  pupils  to  discuss  the  absurdities  in  the  poem  and  to  comment  on  the 
illustrations. 

Ask  the  children  which  stanzas  and  illustrations  they  like  best.  Have  them  tell  why  they  like 
the  stanzas  they  chose. 

“Where  do  you  think  Oddity  Land  might  be?” 

“Who  might  live  there  with  the  animals  in  the  poem?” 

“What  might  they  do  there?” 

Reread  the  poem  until  the  children  can  say  it  with  you.  Help  them  to  decide  on  the  way  the 
lines  should  be  spoken  and  the  tone  of  voice  needed  to  bring  out  the  humor.  When  they  have 
practiced  it  sufficiently,  let  them  recite  it  for  the  rest  of  the  class  or  for  another  class. 

Ask  the  children  to  suggest  other  absurd  ideas  and  help  them  develop  them  into  verse  form. 
For  example: 

I  know  a  cat 
Who  likes  to  bat, 

But  he  can’t  hit  anything  so  that  is  that. 

I  know  two  dogs 

Who  think  they're  polliwogs 

And  hope  to  grow  up  into  doggy  frogs. 

Write  the  verses  on  the  chalkboard  or  on  newsprint. 

Allow  the  children  to  draw  pictures  of  some  of  their  absurd  suggestions.  Help  them  print  a 
caption  under  their  pictures. 

Read  other  nonsense  poems  and  stories  to  the  children. 


Book  Center 

Poetry  Bodecker,  N.  M.  Let’s  Marry  Said  the  Cherry.  Margaret  K.  McElderry  (Atheneum). 

Nonsense  verses  about  all  kinds  of  animals,  birds,  flowers,  people  who  cavort  about  saying 
and  doing  the  silliest,  funniest  things. 

Wallner,  Alexandra.  Munch.  Crown. 

Pigs,  elephants,  hippos  and  other  large  animals  extoll  the  delights  of  taste  treats  in  funny 
verses  that  will  cause  many  a  giggle. 
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Pat  Gets  Sick 


COMPREHENSION 


Recognizing  and  identifying  title  in 
table  of  contents 
Recalling  story  character 
Formulating  questions 
Observing  picture  details 
Drawing  inferences 
Inferring  time  of  day 
Predicting  outcome 
Recalling  story  details 
Identifying  story  speakers 
Interpreting  and  inferring  feelings  of 
story  characters 
Recognizing  main  idea 
Classifying 

Locating  and  using  picture  reference  books 


INTEGRATIVE  OPTIONS 


Physical  Education  —  developing  concept 
of  laterality  and  balance 
Discussion  —  stimulating  creative 
thinking  and  developing  discussion 
skills 

Drama  —  developing  creativity  through 
role-playing  of  real  situations 
Books  —  reading  independently 
Films  —  developing  visual  and  auditory 
senses 


LANGUAGE  DEVELOPMENT  INITIAL  WRITING 


Developing  sentence  awareness: 
discriminating  between  sentence 
fragments  and  complete  sentences; 
expanding  fragments  into  sentences 
Recognizing  and  identifying  run-over 
sentences 

Recognizing  function  of  exclamation  mark, 
comma,  and  underlining  in  reading 
Acquiring  awareness  of  relationship 
between  pronouns  and  antecedents 
Recognizing  and  identifying  letters  of 
alphabet  in  capitalized  and  lower-case 
forms;  recognizing  alphabetic  sequence 


ALTERNATIVE  STRATEGIES 


Recognizing  and  identifying  words  formed 
on  graphemic  bases  an,  at 
Recognizing  and  identifying  the  phoneme- 
grapheme  correspondence  /f/f  or  ff  in 
the  final  position 

Recognizing  and  identifying  the  phoneme- 
grapheme  correspondences  /n/n,  /g/g, 
/d/d  in  the  final  position 


Recognizing  initial  letters  of  words; 
printing  words  on  correct  alphabetical 
pages  of  My  First  Dictionary 
Applying  comprehension,  decoding, 
language,  and  printing  skills  to 
produce  personal  writing 
Integrating  speaking,  writing,  and  reading 
relationships  —  making  a  vocabulary 
chart 

Putting  words  in  order;  printing  sentences 


Literary  Appreciation* 


Relating  picture  and  story 
Recalling  story  character 
Predicting  outcome 
Drawing  inferences  about  characters’ 
actions 

Interpreting  and  inferring  story 
characters'  feelings 
Applying  story  details  to  personal 
experiences 

Reading  supplementary  books 
Perceiving  rhyme  in  a  poem 


*  Objectives  listed  in  these  areas  are  drawn  from  preceding  strands. 


Pages  34-39 


DECODING  SKILLS 


Identifying  words  through  context  — 
listening  and  reading 

Recognizing  and  identifying  new  words  — 
I’m,  sick,  I'll,  doctor,  he,  fell, 
you'll,  hospital 

Recognizing  and  identifying  the  phoneme- 
grapheme  correspondence  /th/th  in  the 
initial  and  final  positions 
Recognizing  and  identifying  the  phoneme- 
grapheme  correspondence  /f/f  in  the 
final  position 

Recognizing  initial,  medial,  and  final 
sounds  in  words;  number  of  sounds  heard 
Acquiring  awareness  of  contractions 
Identifying  words  using  graphemic  bases 
an,  at,  and;  acquiring  awareness  of 
unglided  a 


INDEPENDENT  ACTIVITIES 


Mr.  Mugs  Book:  pages  83,  84,  85  — 
developing  comprehension  by  matching 
sentences  to  pictures;  by  relating 
sentences  with  same  meaning;  by 
completing  sentences 
pages  86,  87  —  practicing  phonemic 
analysis  of  initial,  medial,  final 
sounds;  of  initial  and  final  th 
Spirit  Duplication  Masters  /Self-Help 
Activities:  page  71  —  practicing 
structural  analysis  of  words  formed 
on  graphemic  bases 
pages  72,  73  —  printing  sentences 
using  word  and  picture  clues; 
completing  sentences  using  word  and 
picture  clues 


Listening* 


Listening  attentively  in  discussions 
Listening  to  identify  words  —  context; 

definition,  phonemic,  and  rhyming  clues 
Listening  to  identify  rhyming  words 
Listening  to  identify  the  phoneme- 
grapheme  correspondence  /th/th  in 
the  initial  and  final  positions 
Listening  to  identify  the  phoneme- 
grapheme  correspondence  /f/f  in  the 
final  position 

Listening  through  words  for  initial, 
medial,  and  final  sounds;  for  number 
of  sounds  in  word 

Listening  for  initial  and  final  sounds  in 
words;  printing  letters  representing 
these  sounds 
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COMPREHENSION 


Objectives 

Recognizing  and  identifying  title  in  table  of  contents 

Recalling  story  character 

Formulating  questions 

Observing  picture  details 

Drawing  inferences 

Inferring  feelings 

Inferring  time  of  day 

Reacting  to  what  is  read 

Predicting  outcome 

Recalling  story  details 

Identifying  story  speakers 

Interpreting  feelings  of  story  characters 

Reacting  to  picture 

Recognizing  main  idea 

Classifying 

Objectives  —  Research  Skills 

Locating  and  using  picture  reference  books 


Using  table 
of  contents 

Recalling  story 
character 

Formulating 

questions 


Pages  34-37 

Observing 
picture  details; 
inferring: 
feelings, 
details, 
time  of  day 


Formulating 

questions 


Developing  Pupil  Inquiry 

Have  the  group  find  the  title  of  the  story  in  the  table  of  contents.  Write  the  title  on  the 
chalkboard  and  ask  whether  anyone  can  read  it.  If  no  one  can,  read  the  title  for  the  pupils. 

Have  the  children  recall  who  Pat  is  and  tell  what  they  remember  about  her.  (See  the  previous 
text  in  the  series,  Mr.  Mugs  Plays  Ball.) 

Ask  the  pupils  what  questions  they  would  like  to  have  answered  as  they  read  this  story. 
Develop  a  question  box  as  in  previous  lessons.  When  the  questions  have  been  posed,  read 
them  with  the  group. 

Ask  the  children  on  what  page  the  story  begins.  Suggest  that  they  turn  to  the  story  to  see  what 
they  can  find  out  about  Pat. 

Have  the  children  read  the  title  and  look  at  the  pictures  on  pages  34  and  35. 

"What  is  happening?  How  does  Pat  feel?’’ 

"What  might  Pat  be  saying?" 

"What  is  Pat’s  Mommy  doing?  How  do  you  think  her  Mommy  feels?" 

"Do  you  think  it  is  day  or  night?  Why  do  you  think  so?" 

Let  the  children  look  at  the  pictures  on  pages  36  and  37.  "What  is  happening  now?  Who  came 
to  see  Pat?  Why  did  he  come  to  see  her?” 

Ask  the  children  whether  there  are  any  other  questions  they  would  like  to  have  answered  in 
the  story.  If  so,  add  these  questions  to  the  question  box  and  read  them  with  the  pupils.  Some 
examples  of  questions  that  the  children  might  pose  after  reading  the  story  title  and  looking  at  the 
pictures  are: 

Why  is  Pat  sick? 

What  does  Mommy  give  her  to  make  her  well? 

What  does  the  doctor  do? 

“Now  read  the  story  to  see  whether  you  can  find  the  answers  to  your  questions." 


Reacting  to 
what  is  read; 
predicting 
details 


Developing  Pupil  Response 

Have  the  pupils  read  pages  34-37  silently.  If  necessary,  remind  them  to  read  with  their  eyes, 
without  saying  or  whispering  the  words.  When  they  finish  reading,  have  them  briefly  talk  about 
their  reactions  to  the  story  and  about  what  they  think  will  happen  to  Pat. 
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Recalling 

details; 

verifying 

Drawing 

inferences 


Recalling 
details; 
identifying 
story  speakers; 
reading 
interpretively 


Recalling 

details 

Pages  38-39 

Reacting; 
observing 
picture  details; 
drawing 
inferences 

Reading  and 
understanding 
signs 


Main  idea 

Drawing 

inferences 


Classifying: 
distinguishing 
between 
probable  and 
improbable 


“Did  you  find  the  answers  to  your  questions?  Refer  to  the  questions  in  the  question  box  and 
read  them  with  the  pupils  again. 

Have  the  children  tell  in  their  own  words  the  answers  they  found  and  then  verify  their  answers 
by  reading  aloud  the  pertinent  story  lines.  Remind  the  children  that  an  underlined  word  means 
that  the  word  should  be  emphasized. 

In  this  lesson,  the  children  will  probably  suggest  more  questions  than  usual  that  can't  be 
answered  in  the  story  text  or  illustrations.  Use  this  situation  as  a  springboard  for  discussion  in 
which  the  pupils  will  have  to  relate  to  past  experiences  and  to  draw  inferences  in  order  to  decide 
upon  answers.  After  the  discussion,  have  the  group  refer  to  the  question  box  once  again  to 
make  sure  that  all  questions  have  been  answered,  verified  or  discussed,  and  then  checked  off. 

The  following  questions  may  be  asked  to  reinforce  the  pupils’  understanding  of  the  story 
ideas  and  the  feelings  of  the  story  characters. 

“What  did  Pat  say  that  made  her  Mommy  come  into  the  bedroom?  Read  it  the  way  you  think 
Pat  would  say  it.’’ 

“What  did  Mommy  say  after  she  looked  at  Pat?  Read  it  the  way  you  think  Mommy  would 
sound.” 

“Read  what  the  doctor  said  after  he  looked  at  Pat.” 

“How  did  Pat  feel  about  going  to  the  hospital?  Read  what  she  said.” 

“What  did  Mommy  answer?" 

“The  doctor  said  that  Pat  would  have  to  go  to  the  hospital.  How  will  she  get  there?  Who  will  go 
with  her?  Let’s  turn  the  page  to  see  what  happens  next.” 

Let  the  children  comment  freely  as  they  examine  the  picture  on  pages  38  and  39.  Then  ask, 
“What  is  happening  now?  Where  is  Pat?” 

“Who  do  you  think  is  with  Pat?  Who  do  you  think  are  the  people  in  the  front  of  the 
ambulance?” 

“Who  is  the  man  coming  out  of  the  hospital?  What  do  you  think  he  is  going  to  do?" 

Call  attention  to  any  details  in  the  picture  that  the  children  do  not  mention.  Encourage  them  to 
read  as  much  of  the  signs  as  they  can  and  help  them  with  the  words  they  cannot  read.  Discuss 
the  meanings  of  the  signs. 


Synthesizing 

1 .  “Why  is  Pat  Gets  Sick’  a  good  title  for  this  story?” 

2.  “What  part  of  Pat  hurt  her?  How  do  you  know?”  (If  the  children  want  to  know  exactly  what 
was  wrong  with  Pat,  explain  that  she  had  an  appendicitis  attack.) 

3.  “Why  do  you  think  Mommy  called  the  doctor  after  she  looked  at  Pat?” 

4.  “Why  do  you  think  Pat  didn’t  want  to  go  to  the  hospital  at  first?” 

5.  “Why  do  you  think  it  was  important  for  Pat  to  go  to  the  hospital?” 

6.  “How  do  you  think  Pat  got  from  the  ambulance  to  the  hospital  room?” 


Developing  Comprehension,  Research,  and  Study  Skills 

Critical  Thinking.  Print  the  following  sentences  on  the  chalkboard  or  read  them  to  the  pupils 
from  this  page.  After  you  read  each  sentence,  have  the  children  tell  whether  the  situation  is 
likely  to  happen  or  not  likely  to  happen  at  the  hospital.  Encourage  the  children  to  give  reasons 
for  the  answers  they  suggest. 

At  the  Hospital 

1 .  The  nurses  will  be  good  to  Pat  and  will  take  care  of  her. 

2.  A  royal  prince  will  be  Pat’s  doctor. 

3.  Pat  will  have  toys  to  play  with  and  books  to  read. 

4.  A  parade  of  toys  will  march  into  Pat’s  hospital  room. 

5.  The  doctor  will  help  Pat  get  well. 

6.  Pat  will  sleep  in  the  hospital. 

7.  Pat’s  nurse  will  wear  an  astronaut’s  suit. 

8.  The  nurse  will  try  to  make  Pat  comfortable  and  cheerful. 

9.  Pat  will  have  all  the  candy,  cake,  popsicles,  and  potato  chips  she  can  eat. 
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Classifying: 
distinguishing 
between 
relevant  and 
irrelevant 
items  and 
activities 


Critical  Thinking.  Sketch  a  large  building  on  the  chalkboard  or  on  paper  and  label  it 
"Hospital.”  Place  some  word  and  phrase  cards  on  a  table,  face  down.  Let  each  pupil  in  the 
group  select  a  card  and  read  it,  or  ask  you  to  read  it. 

If  the  word  or  phrase  tells  about  something  that  Pat  might  see  or  do  at  the  hospital,  have  the 
child  put  the  card  inside  the  hospital.  If  not,  have  the  child  put  the  card  outside  the  hospital. 
Suggested  words  and  phrases  are: 


nurse 

sleep 

look  at  books 
have  a  picnic 
make  a  snowman 
operation 


doctor 
stay  in  bed 
play  with  toys 
Mr.  Mugs 
medicine 


get  pretty  flowers 
have  supper 
sailboat 
ride  a  bicycle 
buy  new  shoes 


Additional  practice  in  following  directions  and  reading  critically  is  provided  in  the  Mr.  Mugs 
Book  under  Independent  Activities. 

Locating  Research.  Have  the  pupils  go  to  the  school  or  public  library  to  find  picture  books  about 

and  using  hospitals,  doctors,  and  nurses.  Show  the  children  where  the  books  are  located  on  the  shelves, 

Ebooks  or  have  the  librarian  do  so,  and  let  each  child  or  small  group  choose  one  or  two  books.  When  the 

children  return  to  the  class,  encourage  them  to  show  and  talk  about  their  books.  Later  have 
them  read  and  discuss  their  books  more  fully.  Make  note  of  any  questions  the  pupils  ask,  write 
them  on  the  chalkboard,  and  use  them  as  a  basis  for  later  research  projects.  See  also 


Integrative  Options  (Book  Center). 


INTEGRATIVE  OPTIONS 


Physical  Developing  the  Concept  of  Laterality  and  Balance.  1 .  Indicate  a  target  in  the  classroom, 

Education  gymnasium,  or  outdoors  and  provide  opportunities  for  the  children  to  turn,  creep,  run,  jump,  and 

crawl  toward  it. 

2.  Ask  the  children  to  stand,  and  direct  them  as  follows: 

a.  Move  your  right  hand. 

b.  Move  your  left  hand. 

c.  Move  your  right  foot. 

d.  Move  your  left  foot. 

Repeat,  having  the  children  follow  the  same  directions  with  their  eyes  closed. 


Discussion 


Drama 


I 


Stimulating  Creative  Thinking  and  Developing  Discussion  Skills.  Prepare  a  piece  of 
brightly  colored  string  or  yarn  about  a  metre  in  length.  Show  it  to  the  pupils  and  explain  that  you 
would  like  them  to  use  their  imaginations  to  see  how  many  things  can  be  done  with  the  string  or 
yarn.  Some  questions  to  stimulate  creative  thinking  might  be  as  follows: 

"What  could  you  do  with  this  piece  of  yarn  if  you  used  it  as  it  is  —  a  long  piece  of  string?” 
(swing  it  around,  catch  a  fish,  make  pictures  on  the  floor) 

"What  might  you  be  doing  with  this  piece  of  yarn  if  you  were  tying  it?”  (tying  a  parcel,  making  a 
ribbon  for  a  ponytail  or  on  a  dress,  wearing  it  around  the  neck) 

"What  could  you  do  with  the  yarn  if  you  cut  it?”  (make  little  ribbons,  make  pictures  of  things 
such  as  insects,  use  the  pieces  for  book  marks) 

Developing  Creativity  Through  Role  Playing  of  Real  Situations.  For  this  activity  let  the 
pupils  decide  whether  they  would  like  to  work  by  themselves,  with  a  partner,  or  in  a  small  group. 
Suggest  that  the  children  dramatize  the  following  situations: 

a.  being  a  mother  or  father  and  calling  the  doctor  to  come  to  the  house  because  someone  in 
the  family  is  ill; 

b.  being  one  of  the  family  and  calling  an  ambulance  for  someone  else  in  the  family  who  is  ill; 

c.  being  the  patient  and  explaining  to  the  doctor  ‘  where  it  hurts.” 

A  house-center  in  the  classroom  can  be  easily  converted  to  a  hospital-center  by  removing 
some  of  the  household  articles  and  adding  items  such  as  a  stethoscope  and  a  nurse's  or  doctor's 
kit.  A  large  piece  of  cardboard  with  a  sheet  or  other  piece  of  material  and  a  pillow  or  cushion  can 
quickly  become  a  bed. 
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Story  Books 


Informational 

Books 


Films 


Book  Center 

Note-  The  following  books  and  films  are  recommended  for  the  whole  sequence  of  Pats 
‘  niness  — “Pat  Gets  Sick,”  “At  the  Hospital,”  “Curt’s  Riddles,”  and  “PatComes  Home.” 

Brandenberg,  Franz.  I  Wish  I  Was  Sick,  Too.  Greenwillow  (William  Morrow) 

Edward,  the  cat  boy,  envies  the  attention  paid  to  his  sister  Elizabeth  when  she  is  sick. 

Breinburg,  Petronella.  Doctor  Shawn.  T.  Y.  Crowell. 

After  finishing  cleaning  the  house,  Mom  goes  shopping,  having  warned  Shawn  and  his  big 
sister  not  to  make  a  mess.  Big  sister  tells  how  they  set  up  a  hospital  in  the  living  room.  What 
with  moving  the  furniture  around,  making  pills  out  of  sliced  bananas,  trying  to  bandage  the 
cat,  etc.,  the  house  gets  pretty  messy.  Just  when  the  children  realize  this,  Mom  returns! 

Brunhoff,  Laurent  de.  Babarand  the  Doctor.  Random  House. 

Babar’s  three  children  get  the  measles. 

Galbraith,  Kathryn  Osebold,  and  Dawson,  Diane.  Spots  Are  Special.  Margaret  K.  McElderry 
(Atheneum). 

When  Sandy  gets  chicken  pox,  her  brothers  tease  her  about  her  spots.  Then  Sandy  turns  her 
illness  into  a  game  based  on  her  spots. 

Hirsch,  Linda.  The  Sick  Story.  Hastings  House. 

The  story  of  a  little  girl  who  stays  home  from  school  because  she  has  a  cold. 

Quackenbush,  Robert.  Too  Many  Lollipops.  Parents’  Magazine  Press. 

Little  Henry  the  duck  calls  the  doctor  when  he  has  a  headache.  Part  of  the  doctors 
prescription  is  to  eat  a  lot  of  lollipops.  Each  day  the  duck  has  another  ailment,  and  for  each  the 
doctor  prescribes  lollipops,  until  Henry  finally  develops  a  stomach-ache. 

Ryckman,  John.  Wish  Me  Well.  Garrard. 

Three  animals  search  for  a  wishing  well  so  that  they  can  help  a  sick  friend. 

Sarnoff,  Jan.  What?  A  Riddle  Book.  Scribners. 

Scarry,  Richard.  Nicky  Goes  to  the  Doctor.  Golden  Press. 

A  rabbit  goes  to  the  doctor  for  a  checkup.  A  picture  book. 

Weil,  Lisl.  If  Eggs  Had  Legs.  Doubleday. 

A  nonsense  book  with  rhyming  riddles,  puzzles,  etc. 

Pope,  Billy  N.  Let’s  Go  to  the  Doctor's  Office.  Taylor  Pub. 

Text  and  photos  relate  a  visit  to  the  dentist’s  and  doctor’s  office. 

Rockwell,  Harlow.  My  Doctor.  Macmillan,  N.Y. 

An  informational  book  about  visiting  a  doctor. 


Film  Center 

Alexander  Learns  Good  Health.  11  mins.,  color.  CORF. 

When  Alex  learns  to  eat  properly  and  get  enough  rest,  he  is  able  to  play  on  the  ball  team  and 
pitches  a  winning  game. 

Eat  for  Health.  1 1  mins.,  color.  EBF. 

Food  groups  are  identified  with  a  child’s  fingers  to  teach  him  to  eat  a  balanced  meal  for  good 
health.  Food  groups  used  are  bread  and  butter,  milk  and  cheese,  eggs  and  meat,  vegetables 
and  fruits. 

Scott  Goes  to  the  Hospital.  1 2  mins.,  color.  EFD. 

Scott  goes  to  the  hospital  to  have  his  tonsils  removed.  Provides  children  with  an 
understanding  of  hospital  precedures  so  that  they  won’t  be  afraid  to  go  to  one. 

Visiting  the  Doctor.  4  mins.,  color.  EBF.  “The  Most  Important  Person  Series." 

James  and  his  pet  frog  learn  that  the  doctor  can  do  many  things  and  be  a  friend  as  well. 
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DECODING  SKILLS 


Objectives 

Identifying  words  through  context  (listening) 

Identifying  words  through  context;  discriminating  between  words  of  similar  configuration 
(reading) 

Recognizing  and  identifying  new  vocabulary  words  using  definition,  phonemic,  and  rhyming 
clues 

Identifying  rhyming  words  in  a  poem 

Recognizing  and  identifying  the  phoneme-grapheme  correspondence  /th/th  in  initial  and  final 
positions 

Recognizing  and  identifying  the  phoneme-grapheme  correspondence  /f/f  in  the  final  position 
Recognizing  initial,  medial,  and  final  sounds  in  words 
Identifying  the  number  of  sounds  heard  in  words 

Recognizing  and  identifying  initial  and  final  sounds  in  words  and  printing  the  letters  that 
represent  them 

Acquiring  awareness  of  contractions 

Identifying  words,  using  graphemic  bases;  acquiring  awareness  of  unglided  a 

Materials  Needed 

Sentence  strips  and  word  cards  (See  page  31 1 ) 

A  set  of  cards  numbered  1  -8  for  each  pupil 

Lines  on  the  board  for  chalkboard  dictation,  with  the  letter  u  printed  in  color  in  the  middle  of  each 
printing  area 

Sheets  of  paper  lined  for  printing,  with  the  letter  u  printed  in  the  middle  of  each  printing  area 
A  Yes  and  a  No  card  for  each  pupil 

Cards  for  graphemic  bases  an,  at,  and  and  letter  cards  for  b,  c,  D,  f,  h,  J,  I,  m,  P,  p,  r,  s,  t,  v 


Identifying 
words  through 
context 
(listening) 


Identifying 
words  through 
context: 
discriminating 
between  words 
of  similar 
configuration 
(reading) 


Word  Meaning 

Say  the  following  sentences,  one  at  a  time,  making  a  marked  pause  where  the  word  has  been 
left  out  each  time.  Elicit  from  the  children  a  word  to  complete  each  sentence.  When  a  word  has 
been  suggested,  repeat  the  sentence  with  the  word  in  it.  Have  the  pupils  determine  whether  or 
not  the  word  makes  sense  in  the  sentence  and  explain  why. 

One  night  Pat  had  a  in  her  stomach. 

A  doctor  can  help  you  when  you  are 

Sometimes  when  you  are  sick  you  have  to  go  to  the 

The  doctor  will  call  an  to  take  a  sick  person  to  the  hospital. 

Pat's  mommy  and  daddy  with  her  to  the  hospital. 

Pat  didn’t  to  go  to  the  hospital. 

Have  you  ever  in  a  hospital? 

Make  sentence  strips  for  the  following  incomplete  sentences  and  word  cards  for  the  words  to 
be  considered. 

Pat  said,  "Oh,  Mommy,  I’m  sick  sing 

Mommy  said,  “The  will  come  fast,  doctor  don’t 
Here’s  the  doctor.  Here  comes,  hi  he 
He  can  us  what  it  is.  will  tell 

Place  the  first  sentence  strip  in  the  pocket  chart  and  ask  the  pupils  to  read  it  to  themselves. 
Hold  up  the  cards  for  sick  and  sing  and  have  a  child  read  them  aloud. 

"One  of  these  words  belongs  in  the  sentence.  If  you  think  it  is  this  one  (hold  up  sing),  raise 
your  right  hand.  If  you  think  it  is  this  one  (hold  up  sick),  raise  your  left  hand. 

After  the  showing  of  hands,  place  the  two  cards  on  a  desk  or  table.  Invite  a  pupil  to  put  the 
word  selected  in  the  pocket  chart  in  the  space  indicated  in  the  sentence. 
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Recognizing  and 
identifying  new 
vocabulary  words 
using  definition, 
phonemic ,  and 
rhyming  clues 


Identifying 
rhyming  words 
in  a  poem 


Recognizing  and 
identifying  the 
phoneme-grapheme 
correspondence 
/th/th  in  the 
initial  and 
final  position 


Recognizing  and 
identifying  the 
phoneme-grapheme 
correspondence 
If  l\  in  the 
final  position 


When  the  word  card  is  in  place,  call  upon  a  pupil  to  read  the  sentence  aloud  as  the  others 
listen  to  be  sure  the  word  selected  belongs  in  the  sentence  and  makes  sense. 

Follow  the  same  procedure  with  the  other  sentences  and  cards. 

Give  each  pupil  a  set  of  cards  numbered  1  -8.  Place  the  following  words  on  the  chalkboard. 

1.  I’m 

2.  sick 

3.  I’ll 

4.  doctor 

5.  he 

6.  tell 

7.  you'll 

8.  hospital 

In  response  to  the  following  clues,  have  the  pupils  find  each  word  on  the  board,  look  at  its 
number,  and  hold  up  the  card  with  the  same  number  on  it. 

It  begins  like  turtle  and  rhymes  with  well. 

It  rhymes  with  time  and  is  a  short  way  of  saying  /  am. 

It  begins  like  house  and  is  the  name  of  a  place  where  sick  people  sometimes  go. 

It  begins  like  house  and  is  the  opposite  of  she. 

It  begins  like  dog  and  is  someone  who  can  help  make  you  better  when  you  are  sick. 

It  begins  like  surprise  and  rhymes  with  thick. 

It  rhymes  with  mile  and  is  a  short  way  of  saying  /  will. 

It  begins  like  yellow  and  is  a  short  way  of  saying  you  will. 

Perceiving  Rhyme 

Read  the  following  poem  to  the  children,  as  they  listen  for  enjoyment. 

After  the  Party 

Jonathan  Blake 
Ate  too  much  cake, 

He  isn’t  himself  today; 

He’s  tucked  up  in  bed 
With  a  feverish  head, 

And  he  doesn't  much  care  to  play. 

William  Wise 

Phonemic  Analysis 

Say  the  following  words  and  have  the  pupils  listen  to  see  if  each  word  begins  like  thumb  or 
ends  like  tooth.  If  the  word  begins  with  /th/,  they  are  to  raise  their  left  hands.  If  it  ends  like  tooth, 
they  are  to  raise  their  right  hands. 

third  thorn  growth  south 

thank  math  thunder  thousand 

booth  broth  thistle  with 

Print  the  following  words  on  the  chalkboard,  pronouncing  each  word  as  you  print  it. 

north  thought 

thump  wreath 

dish  thaw 

thing  string 

Point  to  each  word  in  turn.  If  the  word  begins  with  th,  the  pupils  are  to  raise  their  left  hands.  If  it 
ends  with  th,  they  are  to  raise  their  right  hands.  If  it  doesn’t  begin  or  end  with  th,  they  are  to  make 
the  “thumbs  down”  sign.  After  each  showing  of  hands,  pronounce  the  word  so  that  the  pupils 
may  check  their  decision  with  sound  as  well  as  sight. 

Step  1:  Hearing.  Say  the  words  fish,  fancy,  fall  as  the  pupils  listen  for  the  first  sound  heard  in 
these  words.  Recall  that  there  are  many  words  that  begin  with  this  sound. 
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Listening 
through  words 
for  initial, 
medial,  and 
final  sounds 

“We  can  sometimes  hear  this  same  sound  at  the  end  of  words  too.  Listen. 

(a)  Say  beef,  roof,  stuff,  as  the  pupils  listen  for  the  final  sound  heard  in  each  word.  Lead  the 
pupils  to  see  that  all  the  words  end  with  the  same  sound. 

(b)  Say  groups  of  three  words,  two  in  each  group  ending  with  f  or  ff  and  one  ending  with 
another  consonant.  Have  the  pupils  listen  to  identify  the  words  in  each  group  which  end  with  the 
sound  heard  at  the  end  of  beef:  cuff,  half,  moth;  brief,  meat,  stiff;  with,  elf,  deaf;  etc. 

Step  2:  Saying.  Say  a  number  of  words  ending  in  f  or  ff  and  have  the  pupils  repeat  them  after 
you.  Ask  the  pupils  to  suggest  other  words  that  end  like  beef.  In  this  case,  accept  words  such  as 
laugh,  rough,  safe,  etc.,  since  it  is  the  sound,  not  the  spelling,  that  is  being  dealt  with. 

Step  3:  Seeing.  Print  the  following  words  on  the  board  in  two  columns,  saying  each  word  as 
you  print  it. 

1  2 

beef  cuff 

roof  stiff 

half  scoff 

elf  stuff 

Direct  attention  to  the  words  in  column  1 .  Say  the  words  again  for  the  children  as  they  listen 
for  the  last  sound  in  each  one.  Have  the  students  realize  that  these  words  all  sound  alike  at  the 
end. 

Ask  the  pupils  to  look  at  the  end  of  each  word  and  lead  them  to  see  that  the  words  all  look 
alike  at  the  end.  Have  the  final  letter  identified  as  f. 

Follow  the  same  procedure  with  the  words  in  column  2  and  have  the  final  two  letters  identified 
as  ff.  Explain  that  many  words  ending  with  the  sound  that  f  stands  for  have  two  f's  at  the  end. 
However,  they  sound  exactly  the  same  as  the  words  with  one  f  at  the  end.  Point  to  beef  and 
pronounce  it,  then  point  to  cuff  and  pronounce  it,  to  demonstrate  that  the  sound  at  the  end  is 
exactly  the  same,  whether  it  is  represented  by  one  f  or  two. 

Step  4:  Using.  Explain  that  we  can  make  new  words  by  changing  the  last  letter  of  some  words 
we  already  know  to  f  or  ff.  Demonstrate  by  having  the  children  change: 

it  ->  if  on  ->  off  up  ->  cup  ->  cuff 

up  -»  pup  -»  puff  run  ->  bun  ->  buff 

Additional  practice  in  recognizing  and  identifying  the  phoneme-grapheme  correspondence 
/f/f  or  ff  in  the  final  position  is  provided  in  Alternative  Strategies:  “How  Does  It  End?” 

Practice  in  recognizing  and  identifying  the  phoneme-grapheme  correspondences  /n/n, 
/g/g,  and  /d/d  in  the  final  position  is  given  in  Alternative  Strategies:  Flowers  for  Sale. 

The  Mr.  Mugs  Book  provides  further  practice  in  recognizing  and  identifying  /th/th  in  the 

initial  and  final  position;  see  Independent  Activities. 

Say  the  following  groups  of  words  and  have  the  children  tell  where  the  designated  sound  is 
heard  each  time  —  at  the  beginning,  in  the  middle,  or  at  the  end. 

/f/  finger,  muffin,  self,  offer,  gruff 

/th/  faithful,  teeth,  Thursday,  within,  theater 

/g/  mug,  gash,  tiger,  gallop,  magnet 
/m/  maple,  number,  jam,  drum,  mommy 


Listening 
through  words 
to  detect  the 
number  of 
sounds  heard 

/p/  scamper,  parking,  ramp,  pupil,  stump 

Say  the  following  words  and  ask  the  pupils  to  hold  up  three  fingers  if  they  hear  three  sounds  in 
a  word,  two  fingers  if  they  hear  two  sounds,  and  one  finger  if  they  hear  only  one  sound. 

tell  he  you  said 

sick  I’m  1  run 

Taking 
chalkboard 
dictation; 
listening  for 
initial  and 
final  sounds 
and  printing 
the  letters  that 
represent  them 

For  further  practice  in  listening  through  words  to  detect  initial,  medial,  and  final  sounds,  see 
the  Mr.  Mugs  Book  under  Independent  Activities. 

Prepare  the  lined  board  and  worksheets,  putting  a  u  in  the  center  of  each  printing  area. 
Following  the  procedure  given  on  page  258,  have  the  pupils  print  the  first  and  last  letters  of 
words  and  use  the  resulting  words  in  oral  sentences  or  questions.  The  following  sentences  may 
be  used  to  present  the  words: 
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Acquiring 
awareness  of 
contractions 


Reviewing 
words  formed  on 
graphemic  bases; 
acquiring 
awareness  of 
unglided  (short)  a 


Group  1 

Baby  drinks  her  milk  from  a  cup  now  —  cup. 

Will  you  hum  the  tune  for  me  —  hum? 

John  doesn't  like  spinach  but  I  do  —  but. 

Clean  the  tub  after  you  have  a  bath  —  tub. 

Group  2 

Set  the  jug  of  milk  on  the  table  —  jug. 

We  have  fun  at  recess  —  fun. 

Do  you  come  to  school  on  the  bus  —  bus? 

Never  rub  your  eyes  with  dirty  hands  —  rub. 

C_  u_  [■ 

Group  3 

^  I  t  y 

Janey  likes  to  make  mud  pies  —  mud. 

We  sang  a  song  about  a  little  bug  —  bug. 

The  sun  makes  the  snow  sparkle  —  sun. 

Do  you  like  to  chew  gum  —  gum? 


Group  4 

The  car  was  stuck  in  a  rut  —  rut. 

Will  you  crack  this  nut  for  me,  please  —  nut? 
Lisa  gave  Daddy  a  big  hug  —  hug. 

Let’s  have  chicken  on  a  bun  for  lunch  —  bun. 


Structural  Analysis 

Give  each  pupil  a  Yes  card  and  a  No  card.  Print  the  following  columns  on  the  chalkboard. 


I’m 

1  am 

you’ll 

he  will 

let’s 

let  us 

don’t 

1  will 

what’s 

what  is 

I’ll 

we  will 

Point  to  each  contraction  and  pronounce  it  and  the  two  words  after  it.  If  the  two  words  have 
the  same  meaning  as  the  contraction,  have  the  pupils  raise  their  Yes  cards.  If  the  two  words  do 
not  have  the  same  meaning  as  the  contraction,  have  the  pupils  raise  their  No  cards.  When  the 
No  cards  go  up,  cross  out  the  two  words,  elicit  from  the  pupils  the  correct  words,  and  print  them 
on  the  board. 

To  prepare  for  the  introduction  of  the  phoneme-grapheme  correspondence  /a/a  in  the  next 
lesson,  review  the  formation  of  words  using  graphemic  bases  an,  at,  and  and. 

Pocket  Chart  Procedures 


Make  cards  for  the  graphemic  bases  an,  at,  and  and,  and  the  necessary  letter  cards,  and 
follow  the  procedure  given  on  page  12. 


c  an 

b 

D 

f 

J 

m 

P 

r 

t 

v 


P  at 

b 

c 

f 

h 

m 

r 

s 

t 

v 


b 

h 

I 


and 


s 
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Reading  in 
context  words 
formed  on 
graphemic  bases 

Chalkboard  Procedure 

List  the  above  words  on  the  chalkboard  and  follow  the  procedure  given  on  page  1 3. 

Place  the  following  sentences  on  the  chalkboard: 

Dan  and  Jan  can  fan  the  fat  man. 

Pat  sat  on  the  sand  to  get  a  tan. 

The  cat  will  jump  and  land  on  the  rat. 

Curt  ran  to  the  van  to  get  the  pan. 

1  have  the  bat  in  my  hand. 

Will  Daddy  play  in  the  band? 

Jan  sat  on  Pat’s  hat. 

Point  to  sentences  in  random  order  and  call  upon  a  pupil  to  read  the  indicated  sentence  each 
time.  Make  sure  that  every  child  in  the  group  has  an  opportunity  to  read  at  least  one  sentence. 
Point  to  some  sentences  more  than  once,  if  necessary.  If  a  child  stumbles  over  a  word,  refer  her 
or  him  to  the  key  word  for  the  graphemic  base  involved. 

Additional  practice  in  recognizing  words  formed  on  the  graphemic  bases  an  and  at  is  given  in 
“Word  Families”  in  Alternative  Strategies  and  in  the  Spirit  Duplication  Masters  /Self-Help 
Activities  under  Independent  Activities. 

LANGUAGE  DEVELOPMENT 

Expanding 
sentence 
fragments  into 
sentences 

Objectives 

Discriminating  between  sentence  fragments  and  complete  sentences;  expanding  sentence 
fragments  into  sentences 

Recognizing  and  identifying  runover  sentences 

Recognizing  the  function  of  the  exclamation  mark,  the  comma,  and  underlining  in  reading 
Acquiring  awareness  of  the  relationship  between  pronouns  and  antecedents 

Recognizing  and  identifying  letters  of  the  alphabet  in  capitalized  and  lower-case  forms; 
recognizing  alphabetic  sequence 

Materials  Needed 

The  readers 

A  set  of  cards  for  letters  a-j  for  each  pupil 

Sentence  Awareness 

Print  on  the  chalkboard: 

don’t  want  to 

Read  the  group  of  words  to  the  pupils,  indicating  with  your  voice  that  it  is  not  a  sentence. 

“Is  this  a  finished  sentence?  Why  not?” 

“No,  it  isn’t  a  finished  sentence  because  it  doesn't  tell  the  whole  thing.  It  doesn't  tell  us  who 
doesn’t  want  to  do  something,  and  it  doesn’t  tell  what  it  is  that  the  person  doesn  t  want  to  do. 

“There  are  a  lot  of  words  we  could  put  with  the  words  on  the  board  to  build  them  up  into  a 
finished  sentence.  In  the  reader  story,  Pat  said, 

1  don’t  want  to  go  to  the  hospital. 

Print  the  sentence  on  the  board  and  draw  a  line  under  the  words  don  t  want  to.  Read  the 
sentence  with  a  finished  inflection  and  establish  that  it  is  a  finished  sentence. 

“Here  are  some  other  ways  we  might  use  the  words  don  t  want  to  in  sentences.  Print  the 
following  sentences  on  the  board,  underlining  the  words  don't  want  to  each  time.  Read  each 
sentence  with  a  finished  inflection  and  establish  that  it  is  a  finished  sentence. 

We  don't  want  to  get  sick. 

Tiaer  and  Peanuts  don't  want  to  play  with  dogs. 

You  don’t  want  to  go  out  to  play. 
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Observing 
runover  sentences 

“And  there’s  another  sentence  1  could  add  —  /  don't  want  to  make  up  any  more  sentences. 
It’s  your  turn  now.” 

Let  the  pupils  make  up  two  or  three  more  “don't  want  to”  sentences.  Print  them  on  the 
chalkboard,  underlining  the  key  words  each  time,  and  read  each  one  as  the  pupils  listen  to  be 
sure  it  is  a  finished  sentence. 

If  the  children  want  to  try  some  other  sentence  fragments,  print  the  following  on  the  board  and 
proceed  in  the  same  way. 

a  big  blue  whale 
can  go  out 

Direct  the  pupils  to  open  their  readers  to  page  35  and  find  the  runover  sentences.  As  each 
one  is  located,  have  it  read  by  two  or  three  pupils.  Before  the  reading,  elicit  from  the  children  that 
a  runover  sentence  should  be  read  smoothly,  without  stopping,  until  the  period  shows  that  it  is 
finished. 

Have  the  pupils  locate  the  runover  sentences  on  pages  36  and  37,  and  ask  individuals  to  read 
each  one,  as  the  others  listen  to  be  sure  the  reader  doesn’t  pause  or  drop  his  or  her  voice  at  the 
end  of  the  first  line. 

Sentence  awareness  is  involved  in  Decoding  Skills:  Word  Meaning  and  in  Initial  Writing: 
Personal  Writing  and  Printing. 

Recognizing  the 
function  of  the 
exclamation 
mark,  the  comma, 
and  underlining 

Punctuation  and  Graphics 

Ask  the  pupils  to  turn  to  page  34  in  their  readers  and  read  the  sentences  to  themselves. 
Discuss  with  them  the  exclamation  marks  in  the  first  line  and  have  two  or  three  children  read  the 
line  to  show  how  it  should  be  read. 

Elicit  that  a  comma  tells  the  reader  to  make  a  little  pause.  Have  pupils  read  the  second 
sentence  to  demonstrate  how  the  pauses  at  the  commas  make  it  clear  that  Pat  is  talking  to 
Mommy. 

Direct  attention  to  the  underlined  word  in  the  last  sentence.  Help  the  children  to  recall  that  a 
line  is  sometimes  put  under  a  word  to  show  that  the  word  should  be  read  very  clearly  and  a  little 
louder.  Let  two  or  three  children  read  the  sentence  to  demonstrate. 

Underlining  for  emphasis  is  mentioned  in  Comprehension:  Developing  Pupil  Response. 

Becoming  aware 
of  the 
relationship 
between  pronouns 
and  antecedents 

Pronouns  and  Antecedents 

To  strengthen  the  realization  that  the  pronoun  it  can  represent  many  things,  let  the  pupils 
pose  riddles  based  on  what  they  see  in  a  picture.  The  hospital  picture  on  pages  38-39  of  the 
reader,  or  any  other  large  picture,  may  be  used.  Follow  the  procedure  given  on  page  277, 
pointing  out  the  various  things  it  stands  for  during  the  game  and  listing  the  child’s  name  and 
what  it  stands  for  each  time;  for  example: 

Craig  -  it  =  a  car 

Matching 
capitals  and 
small  letters; 
recognizing 
alphabetic 
sequence 

Alphabet  Skills 

Give  each  pupil  a  set  of  cards  containing  letters  a-j.  Direct  the  children  to  mix  the  cards  up 
and  then  place  them,  face  up,  on  their  desks  or  tables. 

Print  on  the  chalkboard: 

ABCDEFGHIJ 

As  you  point  to  these  capital  letters  in  random  order,  have  the  pupils  find  the  matching  small 
letter  among  their  cards  each  time  and  hold  the  card  up. 

When  this  part  of  the  lesson  is  finished,  ask  the  pupils  to  arrange  their  cards  face  up  in 
alphabetic  order.  Then  show  them  how  to  pile  the  cards  to  preserve  the  alphabetic  order.  When 
this  is  done,  collect  the  sets  of  letter  cards  and  store  them  for  future  use. 

Alphabetic  sequence  is  involved  in  Initial  Writing:  Developing  Readiness  for  Creative 
Writing,  in  the  entering  of  words  in  My  First  Dictionary. 
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INITIAL  WRITING 


Objectives 

Recognizing  initial  letters  of  words  and  printing  the  words  on  the  correct  alphabetical  pages  of 
My  First  Dictionary 

Applying  comprehension,  decoding,  language,  and  printing  skills  to  produce  personal  writing 
Integrating  speaking,  writing,  and  reading  relationships;  building  a  vocabulary  chart 
Putting  words  in  order;  printing  sentences 

Materials  Needed 

Word  banks 
My  first  dictionary 
Lined  sheets  of  paper 


My  First 
Dictionary 

Personal 

writing 


Integrating 
speaking, 
writing,  and 
reading 
relationships; 
building  a 
vocabulary  chart 


Developing  Readiness  for  Creative  Writing 

Have  the  pupils  enter  words  in  their  copies  of  My  First  Dictionary.  Be  sure  the  words  are 
entered  on  the  correct  pages  and  are  copied  correctly. 

Encourage  the  children  to  do  some  personal  writing.  Some  may  wish  to  draw  a  picture  and 
write  a  sentence  about  it.  Others  might  like  to  write  a  sentence  and  then  illustrate  it.  When  their 
efforts  have  been  corrected,  divide  the  pupils  into  groups  of  three  or  four  and  have  them  pass 
their  writings  around  for  the  others  in  their  small  groups  to  read. 

Using  the  reader  story  as  a  starting  point,  initiate  a  discussion  relating  to  personal  illness. 
Elicit  from  the  pupils  the  feelings  they  have  experienced  when  they  were  ill.  As  the  words  are 
given,  list  them  on  the  chalkboard.  Later,  transfer  the  list  to  a  chart  and  store  for  ready 
reference.  The  following  chart,  or  something  similar,  may  evolve  from  the  discussion. 


How  You  Feel  When  You  Are  Sick 
sick 

lonesome 

upset 

miserable 

grouchy 

unhappy 

sore 

aching 


In  Comprehension:  Synthesizing,  the  pupils  and  teacher  work  together  to  produce  an 
experience  chart. 


Putting 
words  in 
order; 
printing 
sentences 


Printing 

Distribute  paper  lined  for  printing.  Print  in  a  column  on  the  board  the  words  comes,  the, 
doctor,  Here.  Direct  the  children  to  put  the  words  in  order  to  make  a  sentence.  Remind  them  to 
start  the  sentence  with  a  capital  letter,  leave  a  finger  space  after  each  word,  and  put  a  period  at 
the  end.  Then  print  in  a  column  on  the  board  the  words  in,  bed,  sick,  is,  Pat.  Proceed  in  the 
same  manner  to  have  children  put  the  words  in  order  and  print  them  in  a  sentence. 

Further  practice  in  printing  sentences  is  provided  in  the  Spirit  Duplication  Masters/ Self-Help 
Activities  under  Independent  Activities. 
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INDEPENDENT  ACTIVITIES 

Mr.  Mugs  Book 

Page  83.  Comprehension.  Matching  sentences  to  pictures. 

Page  84.  Comprehension.  Relating  sentences  with  same  meaning. 

Page  85.  Comprehension.  Completing  sentences,  using  word  and  picture  clues. 

Page  86.  Phonemic  Analysis.  Distinguishing  initial,  medial,  and  final  sounds. 

Page  87.  Phonemic  Analysis/Printing.  Printing  th  beneath  objects  whose  names  begin  or  end 
with  th. 

Spirit  Duplication  Masters/Seif-Help  Activities 

Page  71.  Structural  Analysis/Printing.  Printing  letters  to  make  words  formed  on  graphemic 
bases. 

Page  72.  Printing.  Printing  sentences,  using  word  and  picture  clues. 

Page  73.  Printing.  Completing  sentences,  using  word  and  picture  clues. 


ALTERNATIVE  STRATEGIES 


Objectives 

Recognizing  and  identifying  words  formed  on  the  graphemic  bases  an  and  at 
Recognizing  and  identifying  the  phoneme-grapheme  correspondence  /f/f  or  ft  in  the  final 
position 

Recognizing  and  identifying  the  phoneme-grapheme  correspondences  /n/n,  /g/g,  and  /d/d  in 
the  final  position. 


Word  Families 


Decoding  Skills: 
Structural 
Analysis 


Decoding  Skills: 
Phonemic  Analysis 


Objective 

Recognizing  and  identifying  words  formed  on  the  graphemic  bases  an  and  at 

Number  of  Players 

One  or  two 

Materials  Needed 

An  envelope  containing  the  following  word  cards:  can,  ban,  van,  ran,  tan,  Jan,  fan,  man,  pan; 
Pat,  bat,  vat,  rat,  sat,  hat,  fat,  mat,  tat 

Procedure 

The  players  spread  all  the  word  cards  on  a  desk  face  up  and  sort  them  into  two  categories 
according  to  their  graphemic  bases.  The  pupils  then  take  turns  reading  the  words  aloud  to  each 
other. 


How  Does  It  End? 

Objective 

Recognizing  and  identifying  the  phoneme-grapheme  correspondence  /f/f  or  ff  in  the  final 
position 

Number  of  Players 

Two 
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Materials  Needed 

A  set  of  1 2  cards  with  pictures  of  objects  whose  names  end  in  f  or  ff:  deaf,  chef,  cliff,  stiff,  cuff, 
muff,  beef,  chief,  thief,  roof,  loaf,  puff.  Each  card  should  have  f  or  ff  printed  on  the  back. 

A  set  of  6  cards  with  pictures  of  objects  whose  names  do  not  end  in  f  or  ff:  stove,  boat,  whale, 
bed,  wave,  house 

Procedure 

The  cards  are  shuffled  and  placed  face  up  in  a  pile  between  the  two  players.  Taking  turns, 
each  child  draws  a  card  from  the  pile,  looks  at  the  picture,  says  the  name  of  the  object  or  action 
depicted,  and  tells  whether  or  not  the  name  ends  in  f  or  ff.  He  or  she  then  looks  on  the  back  of 
the  card  to  verify  the  decision.  If  the  name  does  end  in  f  or  ff  and  the  player  has  correctly 
identified  it,  he  or  she  may  keep  the  card.  If  the  name  does  not  end  in  f  or  ff,  or  has  been 
incorrectly  identified,  the  card  is  discarded.  The  player  with  the  greater  number  of  cards  wins 
the  game. 


Flowers  for  Sale 


Decoding  Skills: 
Phonemic  Analysis 


Objective 

Recognizing  and  identifying  the  phoneme-grapheme  correspondences  /n/n,  /g/g,  and  /d/d  in 
the  final  position 


Flowers  for  Sale! 


Number  of  Players 

Two  or  three. 

Materials  Needed 

A  sheet  of  Bristol  board  deco¬ 
rated  with  three  colorful  flowers 
in  three  flowerpot  pockets  with 
one  of  the  three  final  conson¬ 
ants  printed  on  each  pocket 

A  container  holding  flower¬ 
shaped  cards  for  the  following 
words:  can,  tan,  van,  fun,  bun, 
sun,  dog,  bog,  hog,  fog,  jog, 
log,  big,  dig,  pig,  rig,  wig,  bed, 
fed,  led,  Ned,  red,  Ted,  wed, 
did,  hid,  rid,  bid 


Procedure 

In  turn,  each  player  takes  a  flower-shaped  card  from  the  container,  reads  aloud  the  word 
printed  on  it,  and  then  places  it  in  the  correct  flowerpot  pocket.  The  game  continues  in  this 
manner  until  all  the  flower-shaped  cards  have  been  put  into  the  correct  flowerpot  pockets. 
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At  the  Hospital 


COMPREHENSION 


Recognizing  and  identifying  title  in 
table  of  contents 
Formulating  questions 
Observing  picture  details 
Drawing  inferences 
Recalling  story  details 
Inferring  feelings 
Predicting  outcome 
Valuing  story  ending 
Classifying  as  suitable  or  unsuitable 
Valuing  play  and  visiting  areas  for  dogs 
Recognizing  and  identifying  specific  story 
passages 

Summarizing  story  —  recognizing  main 
ideas 

Classifying  items 


LANGUAGE  DEVELOPMENT 


Developing  sentence  awareness: 
discriminating  between  finished  and 
unfinished  sentences  and  questions; 
realizing  that  a  variety  of  words  may 
be  used  to  complete  sentences  and 
questions  —  listening  and  reading 
Composing  sentences  and  questions 
Acquiring  awareness  of  importance  of 
correct  word  order  in  sentences 
Acquiring  awareness  of  pronouns  and 
antecedents 

Recognizing  alphabetic  sequence 


ALTERNATIVE  STRATEGIES 


Acquiring  awareness  of  contractions 
Recognizing  and  identifying  words  formed 
on  graphemic  bases  at,  an,  am 
Recognizing  and  identifying  the  phoneme- 
grapheme  correspondence  /a/a  in  the 
medial  position 


INTEGRATIVE  OPTIONS 


Environmental  Studies:  Social  Studies  — 
using  community  sources 
Physical  Education  —  improving  listening 
skills 


INITIAL  WRITING 


Recognizing  initial  letters  of  words; 
printing  words  on  correct  alphabetical 
pages  of  My  First  Dictionary 

Applying  comprehension,  decoding, 
language,  and  printing  skills  to  produce 
personal  writing 

Integrating  speaking,  writing,  and  reading 
relationships  —  making  a  vocabulary 
chart 

Using  words  and  picture  clues  to  print 
sentences 


Literary  Appreciation* 


Relating  picture  and  story 

Inferring  feelings  of  story  characters 

Predicting  outcome 

Valuing  story  ending 

Drawing  inferences  about  story  situation 


*  Objectives  listed  in  these -areas  are  drawn  from  preceding  strands. 


Pages  40-46 


DECODING  SKILLS 


Identifying  words  through  context  — 
listening  and  reading 
Identifying  words  through  visual  memory 
Recognizing  and  identifying  new  words  — 
she's,  her,  can't,  make,  stay,  take, 
funny 

Recognizing  and  identifying  the  phoneme- 
grapheme  correspondence  /a/a,  A 
Recognizing  initial,  medial,  and  final 
sounds  in  words;  number  of  sounds  heard 
Recognizing  and  identifying  initial  and 
final  sounds  in  words;  printing  letters 
representing  these  sounds 
Recognizing  verb  forms  with  s 
Recognizing  words  using  graphemic  base  am 


INDEPENDENT  ACTIVITIES 


Mr.  Mugs  Book:  pages  88,  89  —  developing 
comprehension  of  main  idea;  of  suitable 
and  unsuitable  situations 
page  90  —  making  inferences  about 
feelings 

page  91  —  practicing  phonemic  analysis 
of  unglided  a 

Spirit  Duplication  Masters /Self-Help 
Activities:  page  74  —  practicing 
phonemic  analysis  of  initial  and  final 
consonants  including  unglided  a 
page  75  —  practicing  structural  analysis 
of  singular  and  plural  forms 
pages  76,  77  —  completing  sentences  by 
selecting  right  word;  printing  a 
sentence 


Listening* 


Listening  attentively  in  discussions 

Listening  to  identify  words  —  context; 
definition  clues 

Listening  to  identify  the  phoneme- 
grapheme  correspondence  /a/a,  A 

Listening  through  words  for  initial, 
medial,  and  final  sounds;  for  number  of 
sounds  in  word 

Listening  for  initial  and  final  sounds  in 
words;  printing  letters  representing 
these  sounds 

Listening  to  develop  sentence  awareness; 
to  complete  sentences  and  questions 
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COMPREHENSION 


Objectives 

Recognizing  and  identifying  title  in  table  of  contents 

Formulating  questions 

Observing  picture  details 

Drawing  inferences 

Recalling  story  details 

Inferring  feelings 

Recognizing  and  identifying  text  details  to  verify  answers 

Reacting  to  picture 

Predicting  outcome 

Valuing  story  ending 

Classifying  as  suitable  or  unsuitable 

Valuing  play  and  visiting  areas  for  dogs 

Recognizing  and  identifying  specific  story  passages 

Summarizing  story:  recognizing  main  ideas 

Classifying  items 


Using  table 
of  contents 

Formulating 

questions 


Pages  40-4 1 


Observing 
picture  details; 
drawing 
inferences 

Formulating 

questions 


Recalling  details; 
inferring  feeling 

Recalling 

details; 

verifying 


Pages  42-43 

Reacting  to 
picture; 
drawing 
inferences; 
inferring 
feelings 


Developing  Pupil  Inquiry 

Have  the  group  find  and  read  the  title  of  the  story  in  the  table  of  contents. 

Ask  the  pupils  what  questions  they  would  like  to  have  answered  as  they  read  the  story. 
Develop  a  question  box  and  when  the  questions  have  been  posed,  read  them  with  the  pupils. 

Have  the  children  tell  on  what  page  the  story  begins.  Then  suggest  that  they  turn  to  the  story 
to  see  what  they  can  find  out  about  Pat  at  the  hospital. 

When  the  children  turn  to  the  story,  have  them  read  the  title  and  look  at  the  pictures  on  pages 
40  and  41 . 

‘‘Whom  do  you  see  on  page  40?  Where  are  Curt  and  Mr.  Mugs  going?  Why  do  you  think  they 
are  going  there?” 

‘‘What  is  happening  in  the  picture  on  page  41  ?  Who  is  talking  to  Curt?” 

Ask  the  children  whether  there  are  any  other  questions  they  would  like  to  have  answered  in 
the  story.  If  there  are  further  questions,  add  them  to  the  question  box  and  read  them  with  the 
group.  The  question  box  might  contain  questions  such  as: 

What  will  happen  to  Pat  at  the  hospital? 

What  will  the  doctor  do? 

What  will  the  nurses  do? 

Will  Curt  get  to  see  Pat? 

What  do  the  doctor  and  nurse  say  to  Curt? 

‘‘Let's  read  the  first  two  pages  of  the  story  to  see  what  answers  to  our  questions  we  can  find. 

Developing  Pupil  Response 

Have  the  pupils  read  pages  40  and  41  silently.  Then  ask,  “What  did  the  doctor  tell  Curt?  How 
do  you  think  Curt  feels?” 

Refer  to  each  question  in  the  question  box  and  have  the  pupils  tell  whether  they  found  the 
answer  in  their  reading  of  the  first  two  pages  of  the  story. 

Have  the  children  tell  the  answers  they  found  in  their  own  words  and  then  verify  their  answers 
by  reading  aloud  from  the  text.  Let  them  check  off  the  answered  questions. 

"Do  we  still  want  to  find  answers  to  our  questions?  Which  questions  have  not  been  answered 
yet?” 

“Let’s  turn  the  page  to  see  what  happens  next  and  to  see  whether  we  can  find  more 
answers.” 

When  the  children  see  the  picture  they  will  probably  react  immediately.  Let  them  comment 
freely  at  first,  then  discuss  the  situation  further  with  questions  such  as:  "Why  do  you  think  Mr. 
Mugs  is  running  through  the  hospital?  What  might  have  made  him  start  to  run?" 
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Predicting 

outcome 

Pages  44-46 

Observing 
picture  details; 
formulating 
question 

Valuing 
story  ending 
Inferring 
feelings 
Recalling 
details; 
verifying 
Drawing 
inferences 


Drawing 

inferences 


Recalling 

details 

Inferring 


Summarizing 
story: 
recognizing 
main  ideas 
Classifying: 
distinguishing 
between 
suitable  and 
unsuitable; 
valuing 


"What  room  do  you  think  this  is?’’ 

"How  do  you  think  Curt  feels?’’ 

"How  does  the  man  in  the  blue  feel?  What  do  you  think  he  is  going  to  do?" 

"How  do  the  others  in  the  picture  feel?’’ 

"What  do  you  think  will  happen  next?  Let’s  look  at  the  rest  of  the  story  and  find  out.’ 

Have  the  children  look  at  the  pictures  on  pages  44-46  and  discuss  them  briefly. 

Encourage  the  pupils  to  suggest  a  further  question  for  their  reading  and  add  it  to  the  question 
box. 

"Now  read  the  rest  of  the  story  to  see  whether  you  can  find  more  answers  to  your  questions.” 

Have  the  pupils  read  silently.  When  all  have  finished,  discuss  the  story  ending.  "Did  you  like 
the  way  the  story  ended?  Do  you  think  it  was  a  happy  ending  or  only  a  little  happy?  Why?" 

"How  did  Curt  feel  at  the  end  of  the  story?  Why  do  you  think  he  felt  this  way?" 

"Did  you  find  the  answers  to  your  questions?"  Have  the  children  read  the  unanswered 
questions  in  the  question  box  and  then  tell  in  their  own  words  what  answers  they  found.  Guide 
the  pupils  as  they  verify  their  answers  in  the  usual  manner. 

In  this  lesson  there  will  probably  be  some  questions  that  can’t  be  answered  in  the  story  text  or 
illustrations.  Encourage  the  pupils  to  answer  the  questions  by  inferring,  speculating,  or 
predicting. 

After  the  discussion,  let  the  children  read  the  entire  story  again  for  their  enjoyment.  Some 
pupils  will  be  anxious  to  reread  the  story  silently  and  independently.  Others  will  need  to  reread 
all  or  part  of  the  story  orally  under  your  guidance.  The  slower  the  achievement  in  reading,  the 
more  oral  reading  will  be  necessary.  If  preferred,  the  rereading  may  be  done  after  the 
discussion  of  the  questions  under  "Synthesizing." 

Synthesizing 

1 .  "Why  do  you  think  Curt  wanted  to  see  Pat  at  the  hospital?" 

2.  "Why  do  you  suppose  he  took  Mr.  Mugs  with  him?" 

3.  "Do  you  think  he  asked  his  Mommy  and  Daddy  for  permission  to  go  to  see  Pat?  Why  or 
why  not?” 

4.  "Why  do  you  think  Curt  wasn’t  allowed  to  see  Pat?”  (children  under  twelve  not  allowed  in 
patients’  rooms) 

5.  "Why  did  Mr.  Mugs  have  to  go  out  of  the  hospital?” 

6.  "Why  do  you  think  he  didn’t  want  to  leave  the  hospital?" 

7.  "Who  do  you  think  caught  Mr.  Mugs  after  he  started  to  run  through  the  hospital?  Why  do 
you  think  so?” 

8.  "What  did  Curt  tell  Mr.  Mugs  so  that  he  would  wait  quietly  for  Curt?" 

9.  What  did  the  doctor  say  that  Curt  could  do  instead  of  going  up  to  see  Pat?” 

1 0. “What  do  you  think  Curt  made  for  Pat?” 

1 1 .  "How  will  Pat  get  what  Curt  made?” 

Developing  Comprehension,  Research,  and  Listening  Skills 


Literal  Comprehension.  Have  the  pupils  try  to  retell  the  story  in  four  or  five  short  sentences. 
Give  the  pupils  whatever  guidance  is  necessary,  as  they  will  probably  need  some  help  in 
discerning  the  main  ideas  of  the  story  and  making  a  good  summary. 

Critical  Thinking.  Do  the  following  exercise  orally.  “I  am  going  to  name  some  places  where 
pet  dogs  might  visit.  I  would  like  you  to  tell  me  whether  you  think  these  are  good  places  for  dogs 
to  play  and  visit,  or  not  good  places  for  dogs.” 

To  allow  each  child  to  respond  to  each  place,  have  the  pupils  hold  up  yes  cards  or  no  cards 
to  indicate  their  answers. 


a  hospital 
your  school 

your  grandma  or  grandpa’s  house 

on  a  family  camping  trip 

the  police  station 

the  library 

the  movie  house 


the  pet  doctor’s  clinic 
the  streets  downtown 
the  supermarket 
a  playground 
your  best  friend’s  place 
a  swimming  pool 
a  skating  rink 
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Skimming; 

inferring 

feelings 


Classifying 

items 


Literal  Comprehension.  Have  the  pupils  read  through  the  story  quickly  to  find  passages  that 
show  the  following  feelings.  You  might  say,  “Find  the  part  of  the  story  that  tells  you  that  Curt  was 
proud  of  something  he  made.”  etc.  When  the  children  find  each  passage,  have  one  of  the  group 
read  it  aloud.  Encourage  the  children  to  show  the  appropriate  feelings  as  they  read. 

looking  forward  to  seeing  Pat  love 

friendliness  disappointment 

pride  happiness 

Critical  Thinking.  Do  the  following  exercise  orally.  Name  the  items  and  people  listed  below. 
When  you  finish  naming  the  items  and  people  listed  in  each  category,  have  the  children  tell  you 
where  they  would  find  them.  (Answers  are  indicated  in  parentheses.) 

doctors,  medicines,  operating  rooms,  needles  (hospital) 

pupils,  teachers,  chalkboards,  books,  principal  (school) 

puppies,  goldfish,  budgies,  dog  food,  catnip  mice  (pet  shop) 

drills,  a  big  chair,  a  small  sink,  a  tiny  mirror,  fillings  (dentist's  office) 

an  ice  rink,  a  puck,  fans,  cheering,  people  selling  peanuts  (hockey  game  or  hockey  arena) 

red  trucks,  ladders,  long  hose,  rubber  coats  (burning  building  or  fire  station) 

cake,  candles,  presents,  ice  cream,  games,  friends  (birthday  party) 

Further  practice  in  recognizing  main  ideas,  distinguishing  between  suitable  and  unsuitable, 
and  inferring  feelings  is  provided  in  the  Mr.  Mugs  Book;  see  Independent  Activities. 


Environmental 
Studies: 
Social  Studies 


Physical 

Education: 

Following 

directions 


Using  Community  Sources:  Senior  Citizens.  If  there  is  a  Senior  Citizens  Residence  in  the 
neighborhood  of  the  school,  find  out  whether  the  children  would  be  accepted  as  visitors,  or 
invite  one  or  more  elderly  persons  (perhaps  grandparents  of  the  pupils)  to  visit  the  classroom. 
Encourage  the  children  to  talk  freely  with  the  visitors  or  the  people  being  visited,  to  show  some 
samples  of  their  work,  and  to  ask  questions  such  as: 

“What  was  your  favorite  story  when  you  were  a  child?” 

“What  TV  program  do  you  like  best?” 

“What  is  your  favorite  food?” 

“What  kind  of  job  did  you  have?” 

“Do  you  like  to  make  things?  Tell  us  about  the  things  you  like  to  make.” 

“Can  you  speak  another  language?  Can  you  teach  us  some  words?” 

The  visitors  or  the  people  being  visited  might  be  willing  to  teach  the  children  crafts,  to  read 
their  favorite  childhood  stories  to  the  pupils,  or  to  teach  the  children  a  few  words  of  another 
language  they  know. 

There  are  several  possibilities  for  continuing  interaction  between  the  children  and  elderly 
persons,  especially  with  those  living  in  a  Senior  Citizens’  Residence.  The  residents  might  be 
invited  to  special  school  functions:  the  children  might  make  periodic  visits  to  the  residence  for 
special  occasions,  taking  small  gifts  they  made  themselves:  an  individual  might  be  asked  to  be 
an  honorary  class  grandmother  or  grandfather;  some  senior  citizens  might  help  in  the 
classroom  by  hearing  children  read,  telling  stories,  helping  with  projects,  aiding  in  supervision. 

Improving  Listening  Skills.  This  activity  may  be  done  in  an  open  area  of  the  classroom,  in 
the  gymnasium,  or  outdoors.  Provide  each  pupil  with  a  beanbag  and  have  the  children  select 
partners.  Give  the  children  specific  directions  and  have  them  follow  the  directions  exactly.  For 
example: 

1 .  “Throw  the  beanbag  on  the  chair  and  then  turn  around.” 

2.  “Throw  the  beanbag  into  the  air  and  catch  it  with  both  hands." 

3.  “Throw  the  beanbag  into  the  air  and  clap  your  hands  twice  before  you  catch  it.” 

4.  “Throw  the  beanbag  to  your  partner  with  your  right  hand.” 

5.  “Throw  the  beanbag  in  the  air  with  your  right  hand.  Catch  it  with  your  left  hand. 

6.  “Jump  two  times  with  the  beanbag  on  your  head  and  then  put  the  beanbag  on  the  floor  and 
sit  on  it.” 

Two  of  the  above  examples  may  be  combined  for  more  complex  directions. 
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Identifying 
words  through 
context 
(listening) 


Identifying 
words  through 
context; 
discriminating 
between  words 
of  similar 
configuration 
(reading) 


DECODING  SKILLS 


Objectives 

Identifying  words  through  context  (listening) 

Identifying  words  through  context;  discriminating  between  words  of  similar  configuration 
(reading) 

Identifying  words  through  visual  memory 
Recognizing  and  identifying  rhyming  words 

Recognizing  and  identifying  the  phoneme-grapheme  correspondence  /a/a,  A 
Recognizing  initial,  medial,  and  final  sounds  in  words 
Identifying  the  number  of  sounds  heard  in  words 

Recognizing  and  identifying  initial  and  final  sounds  in  words  and  printing  the  letters  that 
represent  them 
Recognizing  verb  forms  with  s 
Recognizing  words,  using  graphemic  bases 

Materials  Needed 

Sentence  strips  and  word  cards  (See  page  324) 

Word  cards  for  her,  can't,  funny,  make,  take,  stay,  she’s 

A  Yes  and  a  No  card  for  each  pupil 

My  Sound  and  Letter  Book 

Catalogues  and  magazines,  scissors  and  paste 

Lines  on  the  board  for  chalkboard  dictation,  with  an  a  printed  in  color  in  the  middle  of  each 
printing  area 

Sheets  of  paper  lined  for  printing,  with  an  a  printed  in  the  middle  of  each  printing  area 
An  s  card  for  each  pupil 

A  card  for  the  graphemic  base  am  and  letter  cards  for  d,  h,  j,  P,  r,  S,  sh,  t 

Word  Meaning 

Say  the  following  sentences,  one  at  a  time,  making  a  marked  pause  where  the  word  has  been 
left  out  each  time.  Elicit  from  the  children  a  word  to  complete  each  sentence.  When  a  word  has 
been  suggested,  repeat  the  sentence  with  the  word  in  it.  Have  the  pupils  determine  whether  or 
not  the  word  makes  sense  in  the  sentence  and  explain  why. 

Pat  was  in  a _ hospital. 

Curt  was _ that  Pat  was  sick. 

The  doctor  wouldn’t  let  Curt - Pat. 

Curt  thought  Pat  would  like  something - 

Dogs  are  not  allowed  in  a - 

Mr.  Mugs  had  to  wait - for  Curt. 

Mr.  Mugs  was _ to  see  Curt  when  he  came  out. 

Make  sentence  strips  for  the  following  incomplete  sentences  and  word  cards  for  the  words  to 


be  considered. 

Tell  Pat  1  came  to  see 

here 

her 

Mr.  Mugs  stay  in  here. 

can’t 

want 

Curt  made  something  for  Pat. 

funny 

Mommy 

“1  will  this  to  Pat,”  said  the  doctor. 

make 

take 

Mr.  Mugs  likes  to  ball. 

stay 

play 

Pat  is  sick  and  in  the  hospital. 

she’s 

she 
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/a  /a,  A 


Key  Word:  Pat 


Place  the  first  sentence  strip  in  the  pocket  chart  and  ask  the  pupils  to  read  it  to  themselves. 
Hold  up  the  cards  for  here  and  her  and  have  a  child  read  them  aloud. 

"One  of  these  words  belongs  in  the  sentence.  If  you  think  it  is  this  one  (hold  up  here),  raise 
your  right  hand.  If  you  think  it  is  this  one  (hold  up  her),  raise  your  left  hand." 

After  the  showing  of  hands,  place  the  two  cards  on  a  desk  or  table.  Invite  a  pupil  to  put  the 
word  selected  in  the  pocket  chart  in  the  space  indicated  in  the  sentence. 

When  the  word  card  is  in  place,  call  upon  a  pupil  to  read  the  sentence  aloud  as  the  others 
listen  to  be  sure  the  word  selected  belongs  in  the  sentence  and  makes  sense. 

Follow  the  same  procedure  with  the  other  sentences  and  cards. 

Have  available  word  cards  for  her,  can't,  funny,  make,  take,  stay,  and  she's.  (Use  the  cards 
made  for  the  previous  exercise.) 

Hold  up  the  cards  for  her  and  can’t  for  about  two  seconds.  Put  them  down  and  wait  about  two 
seconds.  Then  hold  up  the  cards  for  can’t  and  funny  for  about  two  seconds.  Put  the  cards  down 
and  have  the  pupils  tell  which  word  was  held  up  both  times.  Repeat  with  other  combinations  of 

cards. 

Step  1:  Hearing,  (a)  Say  the  name  Pat.  Have  the  children  hold  up  fingers  to  tell  how  many 
sounds  they  hear  in  Pat.  Make  certain  that  every  pupil  hears  all  three  sounds.  Say  Pat  again, 
having  the  pupils  listen  particularly  for  the  middle  sound  they  hear  in  the  name. 

(b)  Sketch  the  following  pictures  on  the  board. 


Have  the  children  listen  as  you  pronounce  the  names  of  the  pictures:  cat,  cap,  pan,  tag.  Ask 
what  they  notice  about  these  words  and  elicit  that  the  middle  sound  in  each  one  is  the  same  as 
the  middle  sound  in  Pat. 

(c)  Read  sentences  similar  to  the  following,  and  have  the  pupils  clap  every  time  they  hear  the 
sound  heard  in  the  middle  of  Pat. 

Jan  can  hold  the  cat  in  her  lap. 

Tanya  likes  ham  and  jam  and  candy. 

Dan  ran  to  the  lamp  post  and  back. 

(d)  Say  groups  of  three  words,  two  of  which  contain  the  unglided  (short)  /a/  sound,  and  one 
which  does  not.  Have  the  pupils  distinguish  which  words  contain  the  sound  heard  in  the  middle 
of  Pat:  bag,  tam,  dog;  match,  fetch,  fast;  tin,  wrap,  badge;  etc. 

Step  2:  Saying.  Ask  the  children  to  repeat  the  names  of  the  pictures  sketched  on  the  board. 
Have  them  tell  again  how  the  words  are  alike. 

Step  3:  Seeing.  If  there  are  children  in  the  group  whose  names  begin  with  A,  ask  them  to 
stand  and  tell  their  names.  As  each  name  is  given,  print  it  on  the  board.  Add  a  few  if  there  are  not 
enough  for  purposes  of  comparison. 

Anne 

Andy 

Alan 

Angela 

Have  the  pupils  notice  that  these  names  all  look  alike  at  the  beginning.  Recall  that  they  all 
start  with  a  capital  letter  because  they  are  the  names  of  people. 

Print  in  another  column  on  the  board  the  names  of  the  pictures  you  sketched. 

cat 

cap 

pan 

tag 

Lead  the  pupils  to  see  that  these  words  all  look  alike  in  the  middle.  Print  Pat  at  the  top  of  the 
column  and  elicit  that  all  the  words  have  the  same  middle  letter  as  Pat.  Have  the  letter  identified 
as  a. 
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Taking 
chalkboard 
dictation; 
listening  for 
initial  and 
final  sounds 
and  printing 
the  letters  that 
represent  them 


To  check  visual  discrimination,  print  the  following  words  on  the  board,  saying  each  word  as 
you  print  it. 


hat 

jam 

rag 

jug 

top 

jog 

bad 

tap 

mud 

nap 

Give  each  child  a  Yes  and  a  No  card.  Tell  the  pupils  that  you  are  going  to  point  to  each  word 
on  the  board  in  turn.  If  the  word  has  a  in  the  middle,  like  Pat,  they  are  to  hold  up  their  Yes  cards. 
If  the  word  does  not  have  a  in  the  middle,  they  are  to  hold  up  their  No  cards. 

If  you  feel  that  some  members  of  the  group  might  need  a  point  of  reference  for  a  while,  make  a 
chart  for  the  unglided  /a/  sound.  The  key  picture  and  word  will  be  Pat.  Include  as  well  a  few 
examples  from  the  core  vocabulary.  Post  the  chart  in  a  conspicuous  place. 


Step  4:  Printing.  See  under  Initial  Writing:  Printing. 

a  A 

Let  the  children  devote  one  page  to  the  vowel  a .  Have  them  cut  pictures  from  catalogues  or 
magazines  and  paste  them  into  the  book,  or  they  may  draw  pictures  if  they  prefer.  Remind  them 
that  each  pictured  object  must  have  a  in  it,  representing  the  same  sound  as  they  hear  in  the 
middle  of  Pat.  Have  them  print  capital  A  under  those  pictures  whose  names  begin  with  a ,  and 
small  a  under  those  pictures  whose  names  have  a  as  in  Pat  in  the  middle. 

Additional  practice  in  recognizing  and  identifying  the  phoneme-grapheme  correspondence 
/a/a  is  given  in  Alternative  Strategies:  “Grab  Bag”  and  “Red  Light,”  and  in  the  Mr.  Mugs  Book 
and  in  the  Spirit  Duplication  Masters /Self-Help  Activities  under  Independent  Activities. 

Have  the  pupils  listen  to  the  following  groups  of  words  and  tell  where  the  designated  sound  is 
heard  each  time  —  at  the  beginning,  in  the  middle,  or  at  the  end. 

/a/  fat,  apple,  after,  lamb,  back 

/sh/  shadow,  stylish,  busy,  shark,  marsh 

/th/  anything,  thin,  moth,  thankful,  ether 

/f/  often,  figs,  leaf,  afford,  muff 

/b/  bargain,  double,  bounce,  timber,  grab 

Say  the  following  words  and  ask  the  pupils  to  hold  up  three  fingers  if  they  hear  three  sounds, 
two  fingers  if  they  hear  two  sounds,  and  one  finger  if  they  hear  only  one  sound. 

make  up  with  oh 

boat  she  did  a 

Prepare  the  lined  board  and  worksheets,  putting  an  a  in  the  center  of  each  printing  area. 
Following  the  procedure  given  on  page  258,  have  the  pupils  print  the  first  and  last  letters  of  the 
dictated  words  and  use  the  resulting  words  in  oral  sentences  or  questions.  The  following 
sentences  may  be  used  to  present  the  words: 

Group  1 

We  go  camping  in  our  van  —  van. 

Grandpa  and  Grandma  came  to  Pat’s  house  in  a  cab  —  cab. 

Joe  had  a  good  time  at  the  beach  —  had. 

Anne  bought  a  bag  of  popcorn  —  bag. 
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Group  2 

Curt  has  a  pal  named  Louis  —  pal. 

Do  you  like  strawberry  jam  on  toast  —  jam? 
Lisl  ran  to  meet  Daddy  —  ran. 

Baby  went  to  sleep  on  Mommy’s  lap  —  lap. 


Group  3 

It’s  Jan’s  turn  to  bat  —  bat. 

We  play  in  the  house  in  bad  weather  —  bad. 
We  re  getting  a  new  shag  carpet  —  shag. 

I  like  ham  sandwiches  for  lunch  —  ham. 


Group  4 

Sara  washed  the  dishes  in  the  new  dish  pan  —  pan. 
Grandma  showed  Jan  how  to  tat  —  tat. 

Ian  is  mad  at  Harry  —  mad. 

Mommy  reads  the  road  map  while  Daddy  drives  —  map. 


Recognizing 
verb  forms 
with  s 


Forming  new 
words  using 
graphemic  bases 


Structural  Analysis 

Give  each  pupil  an  s  card.  Print  the  following  sentences  on  the  chalkboard. 

Curt  want  to  see  Pat. 

He  make  something  funny  for  her. 

The  doctor  will  take  it  to  Pat. 

You  stay  out  here,  Mr.  Mugs. 

The  doctor  tell  Curt  he  can’t  see  Pat. 

Pat  like  the  doctor  at  the  hospital. 

Point  to  the  sentences  in  turn  and  ask  the  pupils  to  read  each  sentence  to  themselves  as  you 
point  to  it.  Call  special  attention  to  the  underlined  word  each  time.  Have  the  pupils  decide 
whether  it  should  have  an  s  at  the  end  or  not.  If  they  decide  it  should  have  an  s ,  ask  them  to  raise 
their  s  cards.  When  the  s  cards  go  up,  add  an  s  to  the  underlined  word.  Have  a  pupil  read  the 
sentence  aloud,  as  the  others  listen  to  be  sure  the  underlined  word  really  should  have  an  s  at 
the  end. 

If  the  children  decide  an  s  is  not  needed,  have  the  sentence  read  aloud  by  a  pupil,  as  the 
others  listen  to  be  sure  they  are  right  in  their  decision. 

“Today  we  are  going  to  make  some  new  words,  starting  with  the  little  word  am.” 

Pocket  Chart  Procedure 

Make  a  card  for  the  graphemic  base  am  and  letter  cards  for  the  necessary  letters,  and  follow 
the  procedure  outlined  on  page  12. 

Additional  practice  in  recognizing  verb  forms  with  s  is  provided  in  the  Spirit  Duplication 
Masters/Seif-Help  Activities  under  Independent  Activities. 

am 


d 

h 

j 

P 

r 

S 

sh 

t 

y 
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Chalkboard  Procedure 


Reading 
in  context 
words  formed  on 
graphemic  bases 


LANGUAGE  DEVELOPMENT 

Objectives 

Discriminating  between  finished  and  unfinished  sentences  and  questions;  realizing  that  a 
variety  of  words  may  be  used  to  complete  sentences  and  questions  (listening) 
Discriminating  between  finished  and  unfinished  sentences  and  questions;  realizing  that  a 
variety  of  words  may  be  used  to  complete  sentences  and  questions  (reading) 

Composing  sentences  and  questions 

Acquiring  awareness  of  the  importance  of  correct  word  order  in  sentences 
Acquiring  awareness  of  pronouns  and  antecedents 
Recognizing  alphabetic  sequence 


Place  the  above  words  on  the  chalkboard  and  follow  the  procedure  given  on  page  13. 

Place  the  following  sentences  on  the  chalkboard: 

“Here  I  am,  Jan,”  said  Pat. 

This  hat  is  Pam’s  tarn. 

Sam  likes  ham  and  yams. 

What’s  in  this  can?  Is  it  jam? 

Mr.  Mugs  and  the  cat  ran  to  the  dam. 

Hand  me  the  fan,  Jan. 

Dan  sat  in  the  tan  van. 

Point  to  the  sentences  in  random  order  and  call  upon  a  pupil  to  read  the  indicated  sentence 
each  time.  Make  sure  that  every  child  in  the  group  has  an  opportunity  to  read  at  least  one 
sentence.  Point  to  some  sentences  more  than  once,  if  necessary.  If  a  child  stumbles  over  a 
word,  refer  her  or  him  to  the  key  word  for  the  graphemic  base  involved  —  Pat,  can,  and,  am. 

Additional  practice  in  recognizing  and  identifying  words  formed  on  graphemic  bases  at,  an, 
and  am  is  given  in  Alternative  Strategies:  “Grab  Bag,”  “Red  Light,”  and  “Spin  and  Rhyme.” 


Discriminating 
between  finished 
and  unfinished 
sentences  and 
questions; 
completing 
sentences  and 
questions  using 
a  variety  of  words 
(listening) 


Discriminating 
between  finished 
and  unfinished 
sentences  and 
questions; 
completing 
sentences  and 
questions  using  a 
variety  of  words 
(reading) 


Materials  Needed 

Sentence  strips  (See  page  329) 

12  blank  word  cards 

Word  cards  for  have,  You,  go,  out,  to,  something,  I,  make,  funny,  can,  I'll,  this,  Pat,  take 
A  set  of  alphabet  cards  in  both  capitals  and  lower-case  letters 

Sentence  Awareness 

Recall  that  when  we  tell  or  ask  someone  something,  we  must  be  sure  to  tell  or  ask  the  whole 
thing,  so  that  the  other  person  will  know  what  we  mean. 

Read  the  following  sentences  and  questions  to  the  pupils,  one  at  a  time,  indicating  by  voice 
intonation  whether  each  one  is  finished  or  not  finished.  Have  the  pupils  determine  in  each  case 
whether  the  sentence  or  question  is  finished  or  unfinished.  Elicit  words  from  the  children  to 
complete  the  unfinished  ones.  Use  a  number  of  the  suggested  words  each  time,  to  reinforce  the 
understanding  that  a  variety  of  words  may  often  be  used  to  complete  a  sentence  or  question 
correctly. 

When  people  are  very  sick  they  can’t  have  .... 

Dogs  are  not  allowed  in  hospitals. 

Curt  thought  the  doctor  was  .... 

Why  did  Mr.  Mugs  . . . .? 

Did  the  doctor  like  . . . .? 

Was  Mr.  Mugs  happy  to  see  Curt? 

Make  sentence  strips  for  the  following  incomplete  questions  and  sentences,  and  have 
available  a  period  card,  a  question  mark  card,  and  about  a  dozen  blank  cards  of  word-card  size. 
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Composing 
sentences  and 
questions 


Realizing  the 
importance  of 
word  order 
in  sentences 


Mr.  Mugs  did  not  want  to 
Pat  will  have  to  stay  in 
Did  Curt  see  Pat  at  the 
Will  Pat  like 

Place  the  first  incomplete  sentence  in  the  pocket  chart.  As  the  children  read  silently,  sweep 
your  hand  from  left  to  right  under  the  sentence  and  read  it  aloud,  ending  with  a  unfinished 
inflection  of  the  voice. 

“Is  this  finished?  Why  not?" 

“No,  it  isn't  finished  because  it  doesn’t  tell  the  whole  thing.  It  doesn’t  tell  what  Mr.  Mugs  didn  t 
want  to  do.  Who  can  tell  us  something  that  might  finish  it?” 

“Go  out ?  Let’s  put  go  out  in  the  sentence.’  Print  go  and  out  on  blank  cards  and  ask  the  child 
who  made  the  suggestion  to  put  the  words  in  the  pocket  chart  at  the  end  of  the  sentence. 

Sweep  your  hand  under  the  sentence  and  read  it  aloud,  ending  with  a  finished  inflection,  as 
the  children  follow  along.  “Is  the  sentence  finished  now?  Does  it  make  sense?  Y es,  it  is  finished 
because  it  tells  what  Mr.  Mugs  didn’t  want  to  do,  and  it  makes  sense  because  a  dog  really 
wouldn’t  want  to  go  out  when  there  was  something  interesting  happening  indoors. 

“This  sentence  tells  us  something.  What  should  I  put  at  the  end  to  show  that  it  is  finished? 

“Yes,  I  should  put  a  period.”  Place  the  period  card  in  the  pocket  chart  at  the  end  of  the 
sentence. 

Elicit  two  or  three  other  endings  that  might  finish  the  sentence  and  make  sense;  for 
example,  be  alone,  go  home,  sit,  etc.  Follow  the  same  procedure  in  determining  whether  the 
sentence  is  finished  and  makes  sense  each  time. 

“We  used  different  words  to  finish  the  sentence  each  time  and  they  all  make  sense.  This  often 
happens  when  we  read  or  write.  We  may  find  that  a  lot  of  different  words  may  finish  a  sentence 
and  make  sense  in  it.” 

Follow  the  same  procedure  with  the  other  sentence  and  the  questions. 

Encourage  the  pupils  to  compose  sentences  and  questions  of  their  own.  If  necessary,  help 
them  with  directions  such  as: 

“Michelle,  tell  us  something  about  the  hospital.” 

“Jamie,  ask  us  something  about  Pat.” 

As  each  sentence  or  question  is  given,  have  the  group  decide  if  it  is  finished  and  makes 
sense. 

Remind  the  pupils  that  if  the  words  are  not  in  the  right  order  in  a  sentence,  the  sentence  will 
not  tell  what  you  want  it  to  tell. 

“When  we  are  speaking  or  writing  sentences,  we  must  be  sure  we  put  in  all  the  words  we 
need  to  tell  the  whole  thing,  and  we  must  be  sure  we  put  the  words  in  the  right  order. 

“Suppose  I  wanted  to  write  ‘You  have  to  go  out.’  I  would  need  to  use  the  words  You,  have,  to, 
go,  and  out.  Now  what  would  happen  if  I  didn’t  put  the  words  in  the  right  order7 

Put  the  cards  in  the  pocket  chart  in  this  order. 

have  You  go  out  to 

Ask  a  pupil  to  read  the  words  aloud.  “Does  that  say  what  I  wanted  to  say?  Why  not7 

“No,  it  doesn’t  say  what  I  wanted  to  say  because  the  words  are  not  in  the  right  order .  It  doesn  t 
make  sense. 

“Let’s  put  the  words  in  the  right  order.  Which  word  should  come  first?  which  should  come 
next?  etc." 

As  the  pupils  give  you  the  words,  move  the  word  cards  down  to  the  next  pocket  to  form: 

You  have  to  go  out 

Have  the  sentence  read  and  ask,  “Is  it  right  now?  Yes,  it  makes  sense  now  and  says  what  I 
wanted  to  say.  It  uses  the  same  words,  but  the  words  are  in  the  right  order. 

“There’s  still  something  missing,  though.  The  sentence  says  everything  I  wanted  to  say. 
What  do  we  need  to  show  that  it  is  finished?” 

“That’s  right!  We  need  a  period  at  the  end.”  Put  a  period  card  at  the  end  of  the  sentence,  and 
have  the  sentence  read  once  more. 
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In  a  similar  manner,  have  the  pupils  indicate  the  correct  word  order  for  the  following: 

something  1  make  funny  can 

to  I’ll  this  Pat  take 

Sentence  awareness  is  involved  in  Decoding  Skills:  Word  Meaning  and  in  Initial  Writing: 
Developing  Readiness  for  Creative  Writing  and  Printing.  In  Alternative  Strategies  the  game 
“Umpy  Umbrella”  provides  practice  in  using  contractions. 

Becoming  aware 
of  the 
relationship 
between  pronouns 
and  antecedents 

Pronouns  and  Antecedents 

To  develop  awareness  of  the  pronouns  /  and  you  and  their  antecedents,  ask  the  children  to 
give  their  names,  following  this  model: 

Teacher:  Who  am  1? 

1  am  Miss  Green. 

Have  several  children  give  their  names  in  this  way.  Then  expand  the  pronouns  used  and  ask 
the  children  to  follow  the  model  below  to  continue  the  game. 

Teacher,  to  Vasilios:  1  am  Miss  Green. 

Who  are  you? 

Vasilios,  to  Alexis:  1  am  Vasilios. 

Who  are  you? 

Alexis,  to  Jennifer:  1  am  Alexis. 

Who  are  you? 

When  several  children  have  had  a  turn,  begin  to  use  the  nonsense  element: 

Teacher:  1  am  Maria. 

Is  this  true? 

Have  the  correct  child  answer: 

Maria:  No,  1  am  Maria. 

You  are  Miss  Green. 

Let  the  children  continue  the  game,  using  either  the  true  or  the  nonsense  format. 

Awareness  of  pronouns  is  involved  in  Initial  Writing:  Printing. 

Completing 

alphabetic 

sequences 

Alphabet  Skills 

Place  the  following  letter  cards  on  the  chalkledge,  leaving  gaps  where  letters  have  been 
omitted:  A,  C,  E,  G.  Put  the  other  cards  on  a  table,  face  up  and  in  random  order. 

Ask  the  pupils  to  name  the  missing  letters,  and  have  pupils  find  the  B  card,  the  D  card,  and 
the  F  card,  and  put  them  in  the  correct  places  on  the  chalkledge  to  fill  out  the  letter  sequence. 
Since  this  is  the  first  time  the  pupils  have  worked  with  three  missing  letters,  they  may  need  a 
little  help. 

Continue  in  the  same  manner  with  p,  r,  t,  v;  J,  L,  N,  P;  and  e,  g,  i,  k. 

Alphabetic  sequence  is  involved  in  Initial  Writing:  Developing  Readiness  for  Creative 
Writing,  as  the  children  enter  words  in  My  First  Dictionary. 

Capitalization 
and  punctuation 

Skills  Involved  in  Other  Strands  of  the  Lesson 

Punctuation  is  involved  in  “Sentence  Awareness”  above.  Punctuation  and  capitalization  are 
involved  in  Initial  Writing:  Developing  Readiness  for  Creative  Writing  in  the  children's  Personal 
Writing. 

Contractions 

Verb  forms  with  s 

Awareness  of  contractions  is  further  developed  in  Alternative  Strategies:  Umpy  Umbrella. 

Verb  forms  with  s  are  reinforced  in  Decoding  Skills:  Structural  Analysis. 
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INITIAL  WRITING 


My  First 
Dictionary 


Personal  Writing 


Integrating 
speaking, 
writing,  and 
reading 
relationships; 
building  a 
vocabulary  chart 


Objectives 

Recognizing  initial  letters  of  words  and  printing  the  words  on  the  correct  alphabetical  pages  of 
My  First  Dictionary 

Applying  comprehension,  decoding,  language,  and  printing  skills  to  produce  personal  writing 
Integrating  speaking,  writing,  and  reading  relationships;  building  a  vocabulary  chart 
Arranging  words  in  correct  order  and  printing  sentences 

Materials  Needed 

Word  banks 
My  First  Dictionary 

Lined  sheets  of  paper  for  personal  writing 
Lined  sheets  of  paper  for  printing 

Developing  Readiness  for  Creative  Writing 

Continue  having  the  pupils  enter  words  in  their  copies  of  My  First  Dictionary.  Help  them  to 
find  the  correct  pages  on  which  words  are  to  be  entered  and  check  carefully  to  be  sure  the 
words  are  copied  correctly. 

Give  the  children  plenty  of  opportunities  to  do  some  personal  writing.  Let  them  share  their 
efforts  with  each  other. 

Initiate  a  discussion  relating  to  the  hospital.  The  following  question  might  serve  as  a  starting 
point.  ‘‘What  do  you  see  at  a  hospital?” 


Hospital  Words 
doctors 
nurses 
sick  people 
beds 

stretchers 

uniforms 

wheel  chairs 

stethoscopes 

needles 

medicine 

ambulances 

X-ray 

operating  room 


Arranging  words 
in  correct 
order  and 
printing 
sentences 


(Worksheet) 


Remember,  the  resulting  charts  will  depend  on  the  children’s  background  of  experience  in 
relation  to  the  topic.  The  charts  suggested  are  intended  only  as  examples. 

In  Integrative  Options,  role-playing  is  one  of  the  suggested  activities.  Role-playing  is  excellent 
preparation  for  creative  writing. 

Printing 

On  the  chalkboard  print  the  words  This,  turtle,  is  a.  Ask  the  pupils  to  put  the  words  together  to 
make  a  sentence.  When  they  have  come  up  with  This  is  a  turtle,  print  the  sentence  on  the  board. 

Distribute  lined  sheets  of  paper.  Print  on  the  board  the  words  She,  doctor,  is  a.  Ask  the  pupils 
to  put  the  words  in  order  and  print  the  sentence.  Do  the  same  with  other  words  He,  Daddy,  is 
a;  It,  hospital,  is  a. 

Then  have  students  write  their  own  sentences  using  the  words  is  a. 
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INDEPENDENT  ACTIVITIES 

Mr.  Mugs  Book 

Page  88.  Comprehension.  Recognizing  main  idea  by  selecting  better  sentence  to  describe 
picture. 

Page  89.  Comprehension.  Distinguishing  between  suitable  and  unsuitable  situations. 

Page  90.  Comprehension.  Making  inferences  about  feelings. 

Page  91.  Phonemic  Analysis/Printing.  Printing  a  beneath  objects  whose  names  include 
unglided  (short)  a. 

Spirit  Duplication  Masters/Seif-Help  Activities 

Page  74.  Phonemic  Analysis/Printing.  Printing  initial  and  final  consonants  for  the  names  of 
objects  including  unglided  (short)  a. 

Page  75.  Structural  Analysis/Printing.  Printing  the  correct  singular  or  plural  form,  using  picture 
and  word  clues. 

Page  76.  Printing/Word  Recognition/Comprehension.  Completing  sentences  by  selecting  the 
right  word. 

Page  77.  Printing.  Printing  a  sentence,  using  a  model  and  starting  points. 

Decoding  Skills: 
Structural 
Analysis 

ALTERNATIVE  STRATEGIES 

Objectives 

Acquiring  awareness  of  contractions 

Recognizing  and  identifying  words  formed  on  the  graphemic  bases  at,  an,  and  am 

Recognizing  and  identifying  the  phoneme-grapheme  correspondence  /a/a  in  the  medial 
position 

Umpy  Umbrella 

Objective 

Acquiring  awareness  of  contractions 

Number  of  Players 

One  or  two 

Materials  Needed 

Several  Umpy  figures  with  the  words  /  am,  1  will,  you  will,  she  is,  can  not,  here  is,  it  is,  let  us, 
what  is,  we  will,  do  not 

Umbrella  tops  with  the  corresponding  contractions  I'm,  I’ll,  you’ll,  she's,  can’t,  here’s,  it's,  let's 
what’s,  we'll,  don't 
(See  page  280) 

Procedure 

See  page  280. 

Decoding  Skills: 
Structural 
Analysis: 
Phonemic 
Analysis 

Grab  Bag 

Objectives 

Recognizing  and  identifying  words  formed  on  the  graphemic  bases  at,  an,  and  am 

Recognizing  and  identifying  the  phoneme-grapheme  correspondence  /a/a  in  the  medial 
position. 
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Number  of  Players 

Three  plus  a  scorekeeper 

Materials  Needed 

An  old  purse  or  bag 

Cards  for  the  words  can,  ban,  van,  ran,  tan,  Jan,  fan,  man,  pan;  Pat,  bat,  vat,  rat,  sat,  hat,  fat, 
mat,  tat;  am,  ham,  jam,  Sam,  tarn,  Pam;  run,  dog,  sit,  cup,  hid,  mill,  fed,  fell,  dump,  wet 

Procedure 

Put  all  the  cards  into  the  purse  or  bag.  Taking  turns,  the  players  reach  into  the  bag,  select  a 
card,  read  the  word  aloud,  and  tell  whether  there  is  an  a  in  the  word.  If  the  word  contains  an  a, 
the  scorekeeper  gives  the  player  one  point.  If  the  word  does  not  contain  an  a ,  the  player  does 
not  get  a  point.  The  winner  is  the  player  who  accumulates  the  highest  number  of  points  by  the 
time  all  the  cards  have-been  taken  out  of  the  bag. 

Decoding  Skills: 
Structural 
Analysis: 
Phonemic 
Analysis 

Red  Light 

Objectives 

Recognizing  and  identifying  words  formed  on  the  graphemic  bases  am,  at,  and  an 
Recognizing  and  identifying  the  phoneme-grapheme  correspondence  /a/a  in  the  medial 
position. 

Number  of  Players 

Two 

Materials  Needed 

Cards  for  the  following  words :  am,  ham,  jam,  Sam,  tarn,  Pam;  Pat,  bat,  vat,  rat,  sat,  hat,  fat,  mat, 
tat;  can,  ban,  van,  ran,  tan,  Jan,  fan,  man,  pan 

Several  cards  with  a  red  border  and  the  words  “Red  Light’’  printed  on  them 

Procedure 

Shuffle  the  cards  and  place  them  face  down  on  the  floor,  table,  or  desk.  The  first  player  draws 
cards  from  the  pack  (one  at  a  time)  and  reads  the  words  until  a  “Red  Light’’  card  is  drawn.  The 
player  calls  out  “Red  Light”  and  then  gives  a  turn  to  the  other  player.  The  game  continues  until 
all  the  cards  have  been  drawn. 

Decoding  Skills: 
Structural 
Analysis 

Spin  and  Rhyme 

Objective 

Recognizing  and  identifying  words  formed  on  the  graphemic  base  am 

Number  of  Players 

Two 

Materials  Needed 

A  colored  game  wheel.  The  wheel  has  the  graphemic  base  am  printed  on  the  outer  edge.  A 
small  inner  circle  is  attached  to  the  larger  outer  circle  with  a  paper  fastener.  This  inner  circle 
has  consonants  printed  around  the  edge,  such  as  h,  j,  S,  t,  P.  (See  page  265) 

Procedure 

The  pupils  rotate  the  wheel  and  read  aloud  the  new  words  as  they  are  formed. 
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Curt’s  Riddles 


Pages  47-50 


COMPREHENSION  INTEGRATIVE  OPTIONS 


Recognizing  and  identifying  title  in 
table  of  contents 
Formulating  questions 
Drawing  inferences 
Inferring  feelings  of  story  characters 
Recalling  story  details 
Guessing  answers  to  riddles 
Expressing  and  supporting  opinions 
Inferring  characteristics 
Valuing  story  title;  recognizing  main  idea 
Making  judgments 
Valuing  character's  actions 
Classifying  —  discriminating  between 
funny  and  not  funny 
Listening  for  specific  sounds 
Listening  to  details  of  riddles 


Library  Books  —  enjoying  riddles 
Visual  Arts  —  painting  or  drawing  to 
illustrate  a  riddle 
Drama  —  interpreting  mime 
Guess  What  Center  —  guessing  and  counting 
objects;  matching  pairs 
Books  —  reading  independently 


LANGUAGE  DEVELOPMENT  INITIAL  WRITING 


Realizing  that  sentence  meaning  may  change 
when  words  are  added  or  substituted 
Recognizing  and  identifying  “said”  phrases 
Acquiring  awareness  of  synonyms  and 
synonymous  expressions 
Acquiring  awareness  of  correct  usage  of 
see  and  saw 

Recognizing  alphabetic  sequence 
Recognizing  and  identifying  plural  forms 
with  s 

Capitalizing  beginning  of  a  question; 
placing  question  mark  at  end 


ALTERNATIVE  STRATEGIES 


Recognizing  and  identifying  words  formed 
on  graphemic  bases  ad,  ap,  am,  at,  an 
Recognizing  and  identifying  the  phoneme- 
grapheme  correspondence  /a/a  in  the 
medial  position 

Recognizing  and  identifying  alphabetic 
sequence 

Recognizing  singular  words  and 
corresponding  plural  words  ending  in  s 
Recognizing  and  identifying  vocabulary 
from  Stories  1  -8 


Recognizing  initial  letters  of  words; 
printing  words  on  correct  alphabetical 
pages  of  My  First  Dictionary 
Applying  comprehension,  decoding, 
language,  and  printing  skills  to 
produce  personal  writing 
Integrating  speaking,  writing,  and  reading 
relationships  —  making  a  vocabulary 
chart 

Copying  a  question  using  a  model,  dotted 
letters,  starting  points,  and  no  clues 


Literary  Appreciation* 


Relating  picture  and  story 
Inferring  feelings  of  story  characters 
Inferring  characteristics 
Valuing  story  title 
Valuing  character’s  actions 
Reading  supplementary  books 


*  Objectives  listed  in  these  areas  are  drawn  from  preceding  strands. 


DECODING  SKILLS 


Identifying  words  through  context  — 
listening  and  reading 

Recognizing  and  identifying  words  through 
riddles 

Recognizing  and  identifying  new  words  — 
riddles,  happy 

Recognizing  and  identifying  the  phoneme- 
grapheme  correspondence  /a/a 
Recognizing  initial,  medial,  and  final 
sounds  in  words;  number  of  sounds  heard 
Recognizing  and  identifying  initial  and 
final  sounds  in  words;  printing  letters 
representing  these  sounds 
Recognizing  plural  forms  with  s 
Recognizing  words  using  graphemic  bases 
ad,  ap 


INDEPENDENT  ACTIVITIES 


Mr.  Mugs  Book:  page  92  —  developing 
comprehension  of  main  idea 
pages  93,  94  —  practicing  phonemic 
analysis  of  initial,  medial,  final  sounds 
of  words;  structural  analysis  of  words 
formed  on  graphemic  bases 
Spirit  Duplication  Masters /Self-Help 
Activities:  pages  78,  79  —  practicing 
structural  analysis  of  words  formed  on 
graphemic  bases 

pages  80,  81  —  completing  sentences  by 
selecting  correct  punctuated  form 


Listening* 


Listening  attentively  in  discussions 
Listening  for  specific  sounds 
Listening  to  details  of  riddles 
Listening  to  identify  words  —  context; 
riddles 

Listening  to  identify  the  phoneme- 
grapheme  correspondence  /a/a 
Listening  through  words  for  initial, 
medial,  and  final  sounds;  for  number  of 
sounds  in  word 

Listening  for  initial  and  final  sounds  in  words; 
printing  letters  representing  these 
sounds 
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COMPREHENSION 

Objectives 

Recognizing  and  identifying  title  in  table  of  contents 

Formulating  questions 

Drawing  inferences 

Inferring  feelings 

Recalling  story  details 

Guessing  answers  to  riddles 

Expressing  and  supporting  opinions 

Inferring  characteristics 

Valuing  character’s  actions 

Making  judgments 

Valuing  story  title;  recognizing  main  idea 

Classifying;  discriminating  between  funny  and  not  funny 

Listening  for  specific  sounds 

Listening  to  details  of  riddles 

Using  table 
of  contents 

Developing  Pupil  Inquiry 

Have  the  pupils  find  the  title  of  the  story  in  the  table  of  contents  and  ask  whether  anyone  can 
read  it.  If  no  one  can,  read  the  title  for  the  children. 

Formulating 

questions 

Ask  the  pupils  what  questions  they  would  like  to  have  answered  as  they  read  this  story. 
Develop  a  question  box  in  the  usual  manner  and  when  the  questions  have  been  posed,  read 

Observing 
picture  details 

them  with  the  pupils. 

Have  the  children  find  the  number  of  the  page  on  which  the  story  begins  and  then  turn  to  that 
page.  Have  them  read  the  title  and  examine  the  picture.  Elicit  comments  on  the  various  details 

Drawing  inferences 
Inferring  feelings 

Formulating 

questions 

in  Pat’s  hospital  room. 

‘‘What  is  the  doctor  showing  Pat?  How  did  the  doctor  get  this?" 

“How  do  you  think  Pat  feels  when  she  sees  what  Curt  made?  Why?" 

Ask  the  children  whether  there  are  any  other  questions  they  would  like  to  have  answered  in 
the  story.  Add  such  questions  to  the  question  box  and  read  them  with  the  group.  Some 
examples  of  questions  the  children  might  ask  are: 

Did  Curt  make  riddles  for  Pat? 

What  riddles  did  Curt  make? 

Are  the  riddles  funny? 

Is  the  doctor  showing  Pat  the  riddles? 

“Now  let’s  read  the  first  page  of  the  story  to  see  whether  we  can  find  any  answers  to  our 
questions." 

Page  47 
Recalling  details; 
verifying 

Developing  Pupil  Response 

Have  the  pupils  read  page  47  silently.  Then  have  them  tell  whether  they  found  any  answers  to 
their  questions  and  what  the  answers  are.  Direct  the  children  to  verify  their  responses  by 
reading  aloud  the  story  lines  that  give  the  answers  to  the  questions. 

“Did  the  first  page  of  the  story  tell  you  what  riddles  Curt  made  for  Pat?  Let's  turn  the  page  and 
see  whether  the  next  part  of  the  story  tells  what  riddles  Curt  made." 

Pages  48-49 

Reading  riddles; 
guessing  answers 

Valuing 

Drawing 

inferences 

Have  the  children  read  the  riddles  on  these  two  pages  without  looking  at  the  answers. 
Encourage  them  to  suggest  their  own  answers  and  then  have  them  turn  the  book  upside  down 
to  see  Curt’s  answers. 

“Do  you  like  Curt’s  riddles?  Which  one  do  you  think  is  funnier?” 

“Why  do  you  think  Curt  made  up  these  riddles  for  Pat?  Does  Pat  need  cheering  up?  Why  do 
you  think  so?” 

“Pat  must  feel  happier  after  reading  Curt’s  riddles.  Let’s  turn  the  page  to  see  what  happens 
next.” 
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Page  50 

Inferring  feelings 
Recalling  details; 
verifying 


Expressing 

opinions 


Drawing 

inferences 


Valuing: 
making  judgments 


Valuing  title; 
recognizing 
main  idea 
Telling 
riddles 


Classifying: 
discriminating 
between 
funny  and 
not  funny 


Listening 
for  specific 
sounds; 
listening 
to  riddles 


Have  the  children  read  page  50  silently.  Then  ask,  “How  do  you  think  Curt  and  Pat  feel  now? 
Why  is  Pat  happy?  Why  is  Curt  happy?’’ 

“Did  you  find  the  answers  to  the  rest  of  the  questions  in  the  question  box?”  Have  the  children 
note  the  unanswered  questions  and  then  tell  in  their  own  words  what  answers  they  found.  Have 
them  verify  their  answers  by  reading  aloud  from  the  story  text. 

After  the  discussion  and  oral  reading,  let  the  children  read  the  entire  story  again  for  their 
enjoyment. 


Synthesizing 

1 .  “Do  you  think  Pat  is  sharing  her  hospital  room  with  another  patient?  What  makes  you  think 
that  she  has  the  room  all  to  herself?  What  reason  might  you  have  for  thinking  that  Pat  does  have 
a  roommate?” 

2.  “Do  you  think  Pat  is  getting  better  now?  Why  or  why  not?” 

3.  “What  might  Curt  tell  his  Mommy  and  Daddy  about  his  hospital  visit  when  he  gets  home?” 

4.  “What  other  people  might  he  tell  about  his  hospital  visit?” 

5.  “What  kind  of  person  do  you  think  Pat’s  doctor  is?  Why?” 

6.  “Do  you  think  Curt  did  the  right  thing  when  he  took  Mr.  Mugs  with  him  to  visit  Pat  at  the 
hospital?  Why  or  why  not?” 

7.  “Was  it  a  good  idea  for  Curt  to  go  to  see  Pat  all  by  himself?  Why  or  why  not?” 

8.  “Do  you  think  “Curt’s  Riddles”  is  a  good  title  for  this  story?  Why?” 

9.  “Do  you  know  any  riddles?  Can  you  stump  your  classmates?”  (Let  individual  volunteers 
take  turns  challenging  the  rest  of  the  group  with  riddles.) 


Developing  Comprehension,  Research,  and  Listening  Skills 

Critical  Thinking.  Do  the  following  exercise  orally.  “In  the  last  story  we  read,  Curt  made 
some  funny  riddles  for  Pat.  I’m  going  to  name  some  things  and  some  people.  Think  about  them 
carefully.  Then  tell  me  whether  you  think  they  are  funny  or  not  funny.” 

After  having  the  children  consider  the  following  items,  you  may  wish  to  add  situations  or 
events  that  are  familiar  to  them  in  the  school  or  community  —  a  children’s  movie  showing 
locally;  a  visit  from  a  magician,  a  police  officer,  etc. 

Curt’s  riddles 
Pat’s  doctor 
jokes 

the  poem  “from  Oddity  Land” 
the  story  “Pat  Gets  Sick” 

Mr.  Mugs  sometimes 

the  pirate  in  Curt’s  dream  (p.  30) 

seven  mice  that  go  skating  on  ice 

the  people  in  the  waiting  room  at  the  hospital  (p.  42-43) 

a  sailboat 

the  hospital 

Humpty  Dumpty 

Grandma  and  Grandpa’s  cat,  Peanuts 
playing  skipping  games  or  playing  ball 

Listening.  1 .  Have  ready  to  use  items  such  as: 


a  desk  bell 
a  whistle 
an  alarm  clock 
a  xylophone 
a  pitch  pipe 


a  toy  telephone 
a  pencil  sharpener 
a  radio 
a  typewriter 

rhythm  band  instruments 


Ask  the  children  to  close  their  eyes.  Use  each  item  in  turn  and  have  the  pupils  tell  what  they 
hear.  An  activity  such  as  this  one  may  be  used  as  a  diagnostic  device,  or  as  part  of  a  regular 
program  to  improve  listening  skills  —  with  individual  pupils,  with  groups  of  two  or  three,  or  with 
larger  groups. 
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Library 

Books 

Visual  Arts 


Drama 


Guess  What 
Center 


Story  Book 


Riddles 
and  Jokes 


2.  Have  available  a  ruler,  a  pencil,  a  drinking  glass,  paper,  scissors,  a  spoon.  Have  the 
children  close  their  eyes.  Do  each  of  the  following  in  turn  and  have  the  pupils  tell  what  they  hear. 

Tap  the  ruler  on  a  table  or  desk. 

Tap  the  pencil  on  a  table  or  other  object. 

Tap  the  spoon  against  the  glass. 

Tear  a  piece  of  paper  slowly. 

Cut  a  piece  of  paper. 

Open  and  close  the  door. 

Open  and  close  a  desk  drawer. 

Open  and  close  the  window. 

Tap  on  the  window  with  one  of  the  above  objects. 

Knock  on  the  door. 

3.  Riddles  may  be  used  to  encourage  pupils  to  listen.  The  children  will  enjoy  asking  the 
group  riddles  and  will  be  attentive  when  you  ask  your  riddles.  It  might  be  convenient  to  develop 
a  collection  of  suitable  riddles,  such  as:  “The  school  bus  stopped  at  the  corner  and  let  off  three 
children.  The  next  time  it  stopped,  it  let  off  two  boys.  It  stopped  at  the  next  corner  and  let  off  six 
children.  At  the  next  street  it  let  off  three  girls  and  one  boy.  How  many  times  did  the  bus  stop7 

Practice  in  recognizing  main  idea  is  provided  in  the  Mr.  Mugs  Book\  see  Independent 
Activities. 


INTEGRATIVE  OPTIONS 

Enjoying  Riddles.  Select  one  or  more  books  of  riddles,  such  as  Bennet  Cerf’s  Book  of 
Riddles  or  those  listed  in  “Book  Center”  below,  to  enjoy  with  the  children. 

Painting  or  Drawing.  Have  the  children  make  up  riddles  of  their  own.  If  some  of  the  pupils 
need  assistance,  let  them  look  through  one  of  the  riddle  books  for  ideas.  Help  the  children  print 
the  riddles  on  large  sheets  of  paper.  Then  encourage  them  to  paint  or  draw  pictures  that  their 
riddles  suggest. 

If  possible,  make  arrangements  for  the  children  to  visit  the  Senior  Citizens’  residence  in  their 
community.  Encourage  the  children  to  share  their  riddles  and  pictures  with  the  elderly  people 
there,  or  suggest  that  they  share  the  riddles  with  their  grandparents. 

Interpreting  Mime.  Have  the  children  take  turns  miming  actions  for  the  rest  of  the  group  to 
interpret.  For  example: 

mowing  the  lawn  shoveling  snow 

eating  an  ice-cream  cone  eating  a  hot  dog 
riding  a  bicycle  riding  a  skate  board 

flying  a  kite  eating  watermelon 

putting  on  a  coat  taking  off  shoes 

Guessing  and  Counting  Objects.  Prepare  several  attractively  decorated  boxes  of  various 
sizes,  or  have  the  pupils  make  them.  Put  a  different  number  of  buttons,  beans,  or  similar  objects 
in  each  box.  Have  the  children  shake  each  box,  guess  the  number  of  objects  in  it,  and  then  open 
the  box  and  count  the  number  of  objects  inside  to  see  whether  their  guesses  were  correct. 

Matching  Pairs.  Have  the  pupils  match  objects  or  pictures  of  objects.  For  example:  knife  and 
fork;  cup  and  saucer;  needle  and  thread;  hat  and  coat  (doll  size);  shoe  and  stocking  (doll  size); 
salt  and  pepper;  pair  of  mittens;  pencil  and  paper;  chalk  and  chalkboard  brush;  scissors  and 
glue;  ball  and  bat. 

Book  Center 

Moore,  Lilian.  The  Riddle  Walk.  Garrard. 

Benny  loses  his  boredom  when  his  mother  suggests  a  riddle  walk  around  the  neighborhood. 

De  Regniers,  Beatrice  Schenk.  It  Does  Not  Say  Meow  and  Other  Animal  Riddle  Rhymes. 
Seabury. 

Rhyming  riddles  the  children  will  enjoy. 

Hoke,  Helen.  The  Big  Book  of  Jokes.  Watts. 
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DECODING  SKILLS 


Objectives 

Identifying  words  through  context  (listening) 

Identifying  words  through  context;  discriminating  between  words  of  similar  configuration 
(reading) 

Recognizing  and  identifying  words  through  riddles 

Recognizing  and  identifying  the  phoneme-grapheme  correspondence  /a/a 
Recognizing  initial,  medial,  and  final  sounds  in  words 
Identifying  the  number  of  sounds  heard  in  words 

Recognizing  and  identifying  initial  and  final  sounds  in  words  and  printing  the  letters  that 
represent  them 

Recognizing  plural  forms  with  s 
Recognizing  words,  using  graphemic  bases 

Materials  Needed 

Sentence  strips  and  word  cards  (See  page  338) 

A  set  of  cards  numbered  1  -6  for  each  pupil 

Lines  on  the  board  for  chalkboard  dictation,  with  the  letter  a  printed  in  color  in  the  middle  of  each 
printing  area 

Sheets  of  paper  lined  for  printing,  with  the  letter  a  printed  in  the  middle  of  each  printing  area 
A  Yes  card  and  a  No  card  for  each  pupil 

Cards  for  graphemic  bases  ad  and  ap,  and  letter  cards  for  b,  c,  D,  f,  g,  h,  I,  m,  n,  p,  r,  s,  t,  y 


Identifying 
words  through 
context 
(listening) 


Identifying 
words  through 
context; 
discriminating 
between  words 
of  similar 
configuration 
(reading) 


Word  Meaning 

Say  the  following  sentences,  one  at  a  time,  making  a  marked  pause  where  the  word  has  been 
left  out  each  time.  Elicit  from  the  children  a  word  to  complete  each  sentence.  When  a  word  has 
been  suggested,  repeat  the  sentence  with  the  word  in  it.  Have  the  pupils  determine  whether  or 
not  the  word  makes  sense  in  the  sentence  and  explain  why. 

Pat  laughed  and  laughed  at  Curt’s  funny - 

She  looked  out  the - and  saw  Curt  and  Mr.  Mugs. 

Curt  looked  up  and - to  her. 

Mr.  Mugs _ his  tail  when  he  saw  Pat. 

Pat  was _ to  see  her  friends. 

Everybody  was - to  Pat  in  the  hospital. 

She  liked  the  doctor  and  the - : — 

Make  sentence  strips  for  the  following  incomplete  sentences  and  word  cards  for  the  words  to 
be  considered. 


Tell  me  a  funny  riddle 

Look  the  window,  Pat.  not 

Pat  looks  at  Curt.  down 

Pat  is  to  see  Curt.  funny 

Pat  let  the  doctor  Curt’s  riddles. 


little 

out 

don’t 

happy 

see  she 


Place  the  first  sentence  strip  in  the  pocket  chart  and  ask  the  pupils  to  read  it  to  themselves. 
Hold  up  the  cards  for  riddle  and  little  and  have  a  child  read  them  aloud. 

“One  of  these  words  belongs  in  the  sentence.  If  you  think  it  is  this  one  (hold  up  the  card  for 
riddle)  raise  your  left  hand.  If  you  think  it  is  this  one  (hold  up  the  card  for  little )  raise  your  right 
hand.  Be  careful  now.  The  two  words  look  very  much  alike.  Is  it  this  one  ( riddle )  or  this  one 
{little)?” 

After  the  showing  of  hands,  place  the  two  cards  on  a  desk  or  table.  Invite  a  pupil  to  put  the 
word  selected  in  the  pocket  chart  in  the  space  in  the  sentence. 
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Recognizing 
and  identifying 
words  through 
riddles 


Recognizing  and 
identifying  the 
phoneme-grapheme 
correspondence 
/a /a 


“Read  the  sentence  to  see  if  the  right  word  has  been  put  in  it.  If  you  think  it  has,  raise  your  right 
hand.” 

Have  a  pupil  read  the  sentence  aloud,  as  the  others  listen  to  make  sure  their  choice  of  words 
is  right. 

Follow  the  same  procedure  with  the  other  sentences. 

Print  the  following  words  on  the  chalkboard.  Give  the  pupils  each  a  set  of  cards  numbered 
1-6. 


1.  riddles 

2.  happy 

3.  whale 

4.  peanuts 

5.  blue 

6.  boats 

“Pat  liked  Curt’s  riddles.  I  have  some  riddles  you  may  enjoy.  Here’s  the  first  one.  Listen! 

They  are  nuts. 

Monkeys  like  them. 

Elephants  like  them  too. 

Grandma's  cat  is  named  after  them. 

What  are  they? 

“The  answer  to  this  riddle  is  on  the  board.  See  if  you  can  find  it.  Has  everyone  found  it?  Look 
at  the  number  beside  the  answer.  Hold  up  the  card  that  has  the  same  number  on  it. 

“Yes,  it’s  number  4.  The  answer  to  the  riddle  is  peanuts.” 

Continue  in  the  same  manner  with  the  following  riddles: 

They  give  us  clues  to  help  us  guess  the  answers. 

Curt's  were  funny. 

What  are  they? 

It  looks  like  a  fish. 

It  lives  in  the  ocean. 

It  is  very  big. 

What  is  it? 

It  is  a  way  we  sometimes  feel. 

We  feel  this  way  when  we  are  glad. 

What  is  it? 

Some  of  them  are  big. 

Some  are  little. 

You  ride  on  the  water  in  them. 

What  are  they? 

It  is  a  color. 

It  is  a  way  we  sometimes  feel,  too. 

When  we  are  sad,  we  say  we  feel  this  way. 

What  is  it? 

Additional  practice  in  recognizing  and  identifying  vocabulary  is  given  in  Alternative 
Strategies:  “Put  on  a  Happy  Face.” 

Phonemic  Analysis 

Say  the  following  words  and  have  the  pupils  listen  to  see  if  they  hear  the  / a/  sound  as  in  Pat  in 
each  one.  If  they  do,  they  are  to  raise  their  left  hands.  If  not,  they  are  to  make  the  “thumbs  down 
sign  with  their  right  hands. 


panda 

after 

January 

punk 

bought 

flat 

sink 

answer 

tack 

tent 

copper 

patter 
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Listening 
through  words 
for  initial, 
medial,  and 
final  sounds 


Listening 
through  words 
to  detect  the 
number  of  sounds 


Taking 
chalkboard 
dictation; 
listening  for 
initial  and 
final  sounds 
and  printing  the 
letters  that 
represent  them 


Print  the  following  words  on  the  board,  pronouncing  each  word  as  you  print  it. 


actor 

pen 

lot 

drag 

dab 

clap 

bun 

can’t 

drop 

Point  to  each  word  in  turn.  If  there  is  an  a  in  the  word,  the  pupils  are  to  raise  their  left  hands.  If 
there  is  not  an  a  in  the  word,  they  are  to  make  the  “thumbs  down”  sign  with  their  right  hands. 
After  the  showing  of  hands  pronounce  the  word,  so  that  the  pupils  may  check  their  decision  with 
sound  as  well  as  sight. 

Practice  in  recognizing  and  identifying  the  phoneme-grapheme  correspondence  /a/a  in  the 
medial  position  is  given  in  Alternative  Strategies:  “Red  Light”  and  in  the  Mr.  Mugs  Book  and 
the  Spirit  Duplication  Masters / Self-Help  Activities  under  Independent  Activities. 


Have  the  pupils  listen  to  the  following  groups  of  words  and  tell  where  the  designated  sound  is 
heard  each  time  —  at  the  beginning,  in  the  middle,  or  at  the  end. 

/a/  last,  add,  absent,  flat,  happy 

/sh/  shed,  flash,  shine,  marshmallow,  worship 

/th/  thermometer,  something,  lath,  thief,  athlete 

/ks/  tax,  exercise,  maximum,  lynx,  fox 

/s/  simple,  pass,  muscle,  sound,  mischief 

Additional  practice  in  listening  through  words  for  initial,  medial,  and  final  sounds  is  provided  in 
the  Mr.  Mugs  Book  under  Independent  Activities. 

Say  the  following  words  and  ask  the  pupils  to  hold  up  three  fingers  if  they  hear  three  sounds  in 
a  word,  two  fingers  if  they  hear  two  sounds,  and  one  finger  if  they  hear  only  one  sound. 

ah  hog  so  said  shop 

and  let  up  not  with 

Prepare  the  lined  board  and  worksheets,  putting  an  a  in  the  center  of  each  printing  area. 
Following  the  procedure  given  on  page  258,  have  the  pupils  print  the  first  and  last  letters  of  the 
dictated  words  and  use  the  resulting  words  in  oral  sentences  or  questions.  The  following 
sentences  may  be  used  to  present  the  words: 

Group  1 

Dogs  wag  their  tails  when  they  are  happy  —  wag. 

Mommy  put  a  dab  of  butter  on  my  carrots  —  dab. 

Gina  has  a  blue  tarn  and  scarf  —  tarn. 

I  don't  like  sad  pictures  on  TV  —  sad. 

Group  2 

Did  you  rap  on  the  door  —  rap? 

Mariette  can  run  faster  than  Lise  —  can. 

Let's  play  tag  —  tag. 

Kevin  has  a  pet  white  rat  —  rat. 

Group  3 

What  are  you  going  to  do  with  that  old  rag  —  rag? 

There's  a  picture  of  a  beaver  dam  in  this  book  —  dam. 

Tiger  is  Pat’s  cat  —  cat. 

Does  a  frog  really  sit  on  a  lily  pad  —  pad? 

Group  4 

Don’t  jab  your  foot  with  that  pointed  stick  —  jab. 

Mr.  Mugs  likes  Curt  to  pat  him  —  pat. 

Helga  is  sick  and  has  a  rash  —  rash. 

We  walked  along  the  path  by  the  river  —  path. 
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Recognizing 
plural  forms 
with  s 


Forming 
new  words 
using 

graphemic  bases 


Reading 
in  context 
words  formed  on 
graphemic  bases 


Structural  Analysis 

Give  each  pupil  a  Yes  card  and  a  No  card.  Place  the  following  sentences  on  the  board. 

Curt  made  up  2  riddle  for  Pat. 

Pat  is  in  the  hospital  . 

She  will  have  to  stay  in  bed  . 

Do  you  want  to  see  my  3  pet  ? 

The  cat  is  out. 

I  like  big  and  little  boat  . 

Point  to  each  sentence  in  turn.  Ask  the  pupils  to  read  the  indicated  sentence  to  themselves 
each  time  and  decide  whether  there  should  be  an  s  at  the  end  of  the  underlined  word.  If  they 
think  there  should  be  an  s,  have  them  raise  their  Yes  cards.  If  not,  have  them  raise  their  No 
cards. 

If  the  Yes  cards  go  up,  add  an  s  to  the  word  and  have  a  pupil  read  the  sentence  aloud,  as  the 
others  listen  to  be  sure  the  s  should  be  there.  If  the  No  cards  go  up,  have  the  sentence  read  as 
the  others  listen  to  be  sure  they  are  right  and  no  s  is  needed. 

Practice  in  recognizing  plural  forms  with  s  is  given  in  Alternative  Strategies:  Can  You  Match? 

Print  bad  and  cap  on  the  chalkboard  and  call  on  volunteers  to  read  them. 

“We  can  make  a  lot  of  new  words  by  changing  the  first  letters  of  these  words. 

Pocket  Chart  Procedure 

Make  graphemic  base  cards  for  ad  and  ap  and  the  necessary  letter  cards,  and  follow  the 
procedure  given  on  page  12. 


b  ad  c  ap 

D  g 

f  I 

g  m 

h  n 

I  r 

m  s 

P  t 

s  y 

Chalkboard  Procedure 

Place  the  above  columns  of  words  on  the  board  and  follow  the  procedure  given  on  page  1 3. 

Place  the  following  sentences  on  the  chalkboard.  Print  in  a  conspicuous  position  the  key 
words  bad,  cap,  am,  Pat,  can,  and. 

Curt  had  a  green  cap  and  Jan  had  a  blue  tarn. 

The  little  pup  likes  to  have  a  nap  on  Pat’s  lap. 

Sam  said,  “I’ll  have  ham  on  a  bun.” 

Jan  fed  a  little  stray  cat. 

The  jam  is  in  Dad’s  red  van. 

Take  little  Pam’s  hand. 

Peanuts  is  bad  and  Grandma  is  sad. 

Point  to  the  sentences  in  random  order  and  call  upon  a  pupil  to  read  the  indicated  sentence 
each  time.  Make  sure  that  every  child  in  the  group  has  an  opportunity  to  read  at  least  one 
sentence.  Point  to  some  sentences  more  than  once  if  necessary.  If  a  child  stumbles  over  a 
word,  refer  him  or  her  to  the  key  word  for  the  graphemic  base  involved. 

Additional  practice  in  recognizing  and  identifying  words  formed  on  graphemic  bases  ad,  ap, 
am,  at,  and  an  is  given  in  “Puppy  Dog’s  Tail  and  “Red  Light’’  in  Alternative  Strategies  and  in 
the  Mr.  Mugs  Book  and  the  Spirit  Duplication  Masters  /Self-Help  Activities  under  Indepen¬ 
dent  Activities. 
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LANGUAGE  DEVELOPMENT 


Realizing  that 
sentence  meaning 
may  change  as 
words  are  added 
or  substituted 


Recognizing 
and  identifying 
"said"  phrases 


Objectives 

Realizing  that  sentence  meaning  may  change  when  words  are  added  or  substituted 

Recognizing  and  identifying  “said”  phrases 

Acquiring  awareness  of  synonyms  and  synonymous  expressions 

Acquiring  awareness  of  correct  usage  of  see  and  saw 

Recognizing  alphabetic  sequence 


Materials  Needed 

Word  cards  for  Curt,  made,  something,  funny,  for,  Pat,  likes,  riddles,  Curt's,  Look,  out,  the, 
window,  at,  and,  Mr.  Mugs,  looks,  happy,  to,  see,  look 
The  readers 

Chart  made  previously  for  words  and  expressions  meaning  good-by 
A  set  of  alphabet  cards  with  capitalized  and  lower-case  letters 


Sentence  Awareness 

Build  this  sentence  in  the  pocket  chart  and  have  it  read: 

Curt  made  something. 

Show  the  children  how  the  sentence  can  be  made  to  tell  more  about  what  Curt  made  by 
adding  the  word  funny. 

Curt  made  something  funny. 

Have  the  sentence  read.  Now  add  the  words  for  Pat  to  make  the  sentence  tell  for  whom  Curt 
made  something  funny. 

Curt  made  something  funny  for  Pat. 

Have  the  sentence  read.  Remove  the  word  funny  and  insert  a  blank  card.  Let  the  children 
suggest  words  that  could  be  substituted  for  funny,  resulting  in  sentences  such  as: 

Curt  made  something  pretty  for  Pat. 

Curt  made  something  little  for  Pat. 

Curt  made  something  big  for  Pat. 

Other  sentences  that  may  be  worked  with  in  the  same  way  are: 

Pat  likes  riddles. 

Pat  likes  funny  riddles. 

Pat  likes  Curt’s  funny  riddles. 

Look,  Pat. 

Look  out,  Pat. 

Look  out  the  window,  Pat. 

Look  out  the  window  at  Curt  and  Mr.  Mugs,  Pat. 

Have  the  pupils  open  their  readers  to  page  47.  Ask  a  pupil  to  read  what  the  doctor  said.  Ask 
another  pupil  to  read  the  words  that  tell  us  it  was  the  doctor  who  said  it.  Call  attention  to  the 
quotation  marks  and  elicit  their  function. 

Do  the  same  with  Pat’s  speech  at  the  bottom  of  the  page.  Call  attention  to  the  fact  that  the 
“said”  phrase  comes  in  the  middle  each  time. 

Ask  the  pupils  to  turn  to  page  50  and  follow  the  same  procedure.  Note  that  the  “said”  phrase 
comes  at  the  beginning  of  the  speeches  on  this  page. 

Sentence  awareness  is  involved  in  Decoding  Skills:  Word  Meaning. 

In  Initial  Writing:  Printing,  the  pupils  are  asked  to  identify  a  sentence  as  an  asking  sentence. 
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Becoming  aware 
of  synonyms  and 
synonymous 
expressions 

Synonyms  and  Antonyms 

Remind  the  pupils  that  there  are  sometimes  many  different  ways  of  saying  the  same  thing. 
Bring  out  the  chart  of  synonyms  and  synonymous  expressions  for  good-by  and  go  over  it  with 
the  children.  Help  them  to  make  a  similar  list  of  ways  to  say  hello.  As  suggestions  are  made, 
print  them  on  the  chalkboard.  Later,  transfer  them  to  a  chart. 

hello 

hi 

good  morning 
good  afternoon 
how  do  you  do 
howdy 

Becoming  aware 
of  the  correct 
usage  of  see 
and  saw 

Usage 

Ask  pupils  questions  such  as  the  following  and  direct  them  to  answer  in  complete  sentences. 
“Vanika,  when  Curt  looked  up  at  Pat’s  window,  who  did  he  see?” 

“Greg,  when  Pat  looked  out  of  her  window,  who  did  she  see?” 

“Nadia,  what  did  you  see  on  the  way  to  school  this  morning?  Tell  me  one  thing.” 

If  a  child  says  “1  seen,”  quietly  insert  “1  saw.”  Give  the  pupils  frequent  questions  of  this  kind, 
reinforcing  see  and  saw,  come  and  came,  do  and  did,  etc.  Children  need  a  great  deal  of 
experience  in  hearing  and  being  required  to  use  correct  English. 

Completing 

alphabetic 

sequences 

Alphabet  Skills 

Place  on  the  chalk  ledge  cards  for  H,  J,  L,  N.  Place  the  other  cards  face  up  in  random  order  on 
a  desk  or  table.  Have  the  missing  letters  identified  and  ask  pupils  to  find  the  cards  for  1,  K,  and 
M  on  the  table.  When  the  cards  have  been  located,  have  the  pupils  place  them  in  the  correct 
places  on  the  chalk  ledge  to  fill  out  the  alphabetic  sequence. 

Work  in  the  same  manner  with  t,  v,  x,  z;  C,  E,  G,  1;  and  k,  m,  o,  q. 

Alphabetic  sequence  is  involved  in  Initial  Writing:  Developing  Readiness  for  Creative  Writing 
as  the  children  enter  words  in  My  First  Dictionary.  Practice  in  alphabetic  sequence  is  given  in 
Alternative  Strategies:  A-B-C  Dog. 

Plural  forms 
with  s 

Skills  Involved  in  Other  Strands  of  the  Lesson 

Practice  is  given  in  recognizing  and  identifying  plural  forms  with  s  in  Decoding  Skills: 
Structural  Analysis  and  in  Alternative  Strategies:  Can  You  Match? 

Capitalization 
and  punctuation 

In  Initial  Writing:  Printing  the  children  are  asked  to  use  a  capital  letter  at  the  beginning  of  a 
question  and  a  question  mark  at  the  end. 

INITIAL  WRITING 

Objectives 

Recognizing  initial  letters  of  words  and  printing  the  words  on  the  correct  alphabetical  pages  of 
My  First  Dictionary 

Applying  comprehension,  decoding,  language,  and  printing  skills  to  produce  personal  writing 
Integrating  speaking,  writing,  and  reading  relationships;  building  a  vocabulary  chart 

Copying  a  question,  using  a  model,  dotted  letters,  starting  points,  and  no  clues 

Materials  Needed 

Word  banks 

My  First  Dictionary 

Lined  sheets  of  paper  for  personal  writing 

Duplicated  worksheets  for  page  344 
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My  First 
Dictionary 


Personal  Writing 


Integrating 
speaking, 
writing,  and 
reading 
relationships ; 
building  a 
vocabulary  chart 


Developing  Readiness  for  Creative  Writing 

Don’t  forget  to  have  the  children  enter  in  their  copies  of  My  First  Dictionary  the  words  they 
have  asked  for  during  personal  writing.  Be  sure  the  words  are  entered  on  the  correct  pages  and 
are  copied  accurately. 

In  Integrative  Options  the  pupils  are  asked  to  make  up,  print,  and  illustrate  riddles.  When 
they  have  finished,  let  them  exchange  riddles  with  their  classmates  and  try  to  guess  the 
answers  to  each  other’s  riddles. 

Using  Pat  and  her  hospital  bed  as  a  starting  point,  initiate  a  discussion  on  sleeping.  Develop 
charts  similar  to  the  following: 


bedroom 

Places  to  Sleep 

mattress 

bed 

sleeping  bag 

couch 

crib 

sofa 

cradle 

chesterfield 

bunk 

cot 

Sleepinq 

sleep 

snore 

asleep 

snooze 

doze 

dream 

nap 

In  Language  Development  the  children  were  encouraged  to  suggest  as  many  ways  as 
possible  of  saying  hello.  Transfer  these  lists  to  charts  and  store  with  the  vocabulary  charts  for 
ready  reference. 


Copying  a 
sentence  using 
a  model,  dotted 
letters, 
starting  points, 
and  no  clues 


Printing 

Duplicate  the  following  worksheet  and  distribute  copies  to  the  pupils. 


Ask  a  pupil  to  read  the  model  sentence  at  the  top  of  the  worksheet.  Have  the  sentence 
identified  as  an  asking  sentence.  Call  attention  to  the  question  mark  at  the  end  and  elicit  that  the 
question  mark  is  used  to  show  that  the  sentence  is  an  asking  sentence  and  that  it  is  finished. 

Direct  the  pupils  to  copy  the  asking  sentence,  using  the  dotted  letters,  the  starting  points,  and 
finally  no  clues  at  all,  in  the  usual  manner.  Remind  them  to  start  the  last  line  with  a  capital  letter, 
to  leave  a  finger  space  after  each  word,  and  to  put  the  question  mark  at  the  end. 
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INDEPENDENT  ACTIVITIES 

Mr.  Mugs  Book 

Page  92.  Comprehension.  Recognizing  main  idea  by  selecting  better  sentence  to  describe 
picture. 

Page  93.  Phonemic  Analysis.  Listening  through  words  to  detect  initial,  medial,  and  final 
sounds. 

Page  94.  Structural  Analysis.  Choosing  correct  words  formed  on  graphemic  bases. 

Spirit  Duplication  Masters/Seif-Help  Activities 

Page  78.  Structural  Analysis.  Coloring  rhyming  words  formed  on  graphemic  bases. 

Page  79.  Structural  Analysis.  Recognizing  words  formed  on  graphemic  bases,  using  picture 
clues. 

Page  80.  Printing/Language  Development.  Completing  sentences  by  selecting  correct 
punctuated  form. 

Page  81.  Printing/Language  Development.  Completing  sentences  by  selecting  correct 
punctuated  form. 


Decoding  Skills: 
Structural 
Analysis 


ALTERNATIVE  STRATEGIES 

Objectives 

Recognizing  and  identifying  words  formed  on  the  graphemic  bases  ad,  ap,  am,  at,  and  an 
Recognizing  and  identifying  the  phoneme-grapheme  correspondence  /a/a  in  the  medial 

position 

Recognizing  and  identifying  alphabetic  sequence 

Recognizing  singular  words  and  corresponding  plural  words  ending  with  s 
Recognizing  and  identifying  core  vocabulary 

Puppy  Dog’s  Tail 


Objective 

Recognizing  and  identifying  words  formed  on  the  graphemic  bases  ad  and  ap 


Number  of  Players 

Four 

Materials  Needed 

Two  cards  for  each  of  the  following  words:  bad,  had,  lad,  pad,  sad,  cap,  lap,  map,  nap,  rap,  tap 

One  card  for  the  word  sap 

One  illustrated  “Puppy  Dog’s  Tail”  card 

Procedure 

Designate  a  player  as  the  dealer  to  shuffle  the  cards  and  deal  them  out  evenly.  The 
players  look  at  their  cards  and  place  in  front  of  them  any  word  pairs  they  have.  The  pupils  should 
not  be  able  to  see  the  words  on  the  cards  in  each  other’s  hands.  The  player  on  the  right  of  the 
dealer  selects  one  card  from  the  hand  of  the  pupil  on  his  or  her  right.  If  the  card  will  match  a  card 
in  the  player’s  own  hand,  the  word  pair  are  placed  on  the  table  (or  floor),  and  the  player  may  take 
another  card  from  the  pupil  on  the  right.  If  the  card  selected  does  not  make  a  pair,  the  next 
player  on  the  right  takes  a  turn.  If  one  player  discards  all  his  or  her  cards  the  game  may  continue 
with  three  players.  The  game  might  end  when  two  players  have  discarded  all  their  cards.  The 
winner  is  the  player  with  the  greatest  number  of  discarded  pairs.  The  player  left  with  the 
illustrated  card  is  the  “Puppy  Dog’s  Tail.”  (It  is  possible  that  this  player  might  also  be  the  winner 

of  the  game.) 
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Red  Light 


Decoding  Skills: 
Structural 
Analysis: 
Phonemic 
Analysis 


Language 

Development: 

Alphabet 

Skills 


Objectives 

Recognizing  and  identifying  words  formed  on  the  graphemic  bases  am,  at,  an,  ad,  and  ap 
Recognizing  and  identifying  the  phoneme-grapheme  correspondence  /a/a  in  the  medial 
position 

Number  of  Players 

Two 

Materials  Needed 

Cards  for  the  following  words:  am,  ham,  jam,  Sam,  tarn,  Pam;  Pat,  bat,  vat,  rat,  sat,  hat,  fat,  mat, 
tat;  can,  ban,  van,  ran,  tan,  Jan,  fan,  man,  pan  (The  cards  from  the  “Red  Light’’  game  in  the 
previous  lesson  may  be  used.) 

Cards  for  the  following  words:  dad,  bad,  had,  lad,  mad,  pad,  sad;  cap,  lap,  map,  nap,  rap,  sap, 
tap 

Several  cards  with  a  red  border  and  the  words  “Red  Light”  printed  on  them 

Procedure 

Shuffle  the  cards  and  place  them  face  down  in  a  pack.  The  first  player  draws  cards  from  the 
pack  one  at  a  time  and  reads  the  words  until  a  “Red  Light”  card  is  drawn.  The  player  calls  out 
“Red  Light”  and  then  gives  a  turn  to  the  other  player.  The  game  continues  until  all  the  cards 
have  been  drawn. 


A-B-C  Dog 

Objective 

Recognizing  alphabetic  sequence 

Number  of  Players 

One  or  two 


Materials  Needed 

A  dog  cut  out  as  shown 

Twenty-six  cards  with  a  different  letter  of  the  alphabet  printed  on  each  one.  Small  letters  may  be 
printed  on  one  side  of  the  cards  and  capital  letters  printed  on  the  other  side. 


Procedure 

The  pupils  put  the  dog  together  by  placing  the  alphabet  cards  in  sequential  order. 
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Can  You  Match? 


Decoding  Skills: 
Structural 
Analysis 

Objective 

Recognizing  singular  words  and  corresponding  plural  words  ending  with  s 

Number  of  Players 

One  or  two 

Materials  Needed 

Large  file  folders  with  pictures  pasted  or  drawn  on  them  to  illustrate  the  singular  and  plural 

concept,  and  spaces  for  word  cards  under  the  pictures 

A  set  of  matching  word  cards  in  each  folder:  cap,  caps;  map,  maps;  jam,  jams;  ham,  hams, 

bed,  beds;  whale,  whales;  boat,  boats 

Vocabulary 

Recognition 

Procedure 

The  pupils  take  turns  placing  the  word  cards  from  each  folder  under  the  matching  pictures  in 
the  spaces  provided.  The  game  may  be  made  more  difficult  by  having  the  pupils  place  all  the 
word  cards  in  one  pile,  shuffle  the  cards,  and  then  take  turns  matching  the  words  and  the 
pictures  on  the  folders. 

Put  On  a  Happy  Face 

Objective 

Recognizing  and  identifying  vocabulary 

Number  of  Players 

Three 

Materials  Needed 

One  “Happy  Face”  game  board  (see  page  51) 

Cards  for  the  following  words:  Grandma,  Grandpa,  let’s,  up,  came,  too,  Peanuts,  Grandmas, 
cat,  she,  did,  out,  not,  made,  said,  have,  will,  what’s,  good-by,  we’ll,  boat,  big,  little,  down 
want,  time,  with,  me,  blue,  whale,  bed,  don’t,  I'm,  sick,  I’ll,  doctor,  he,  tell,  you  II,  hospital, 
she’s,  her,  can't,  make,  stay,  take,  funny,  riddles,  happy 

Three  markers 

One  die 

Procedure 

See  page  51 . 
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Pat  Comes  Home 


Pages  51-53 


COMPREHENSION 


Recognizing  and  identifying  title  in 
table  of  contents 
Formulating  questions 
Observing  picture  details 
Drawing  inferences 
Inferring  feelings  of  story  characters 
Recognizing  and  identifying  text  details 
to  verify  answers 

Reacting  to  story  and  story  ending 
Recalling  story  details 
Summarizing  story 

Recognizing  and  identifying  main  ideas 


LANGUAGE  DEVELOPMENT 


Developing  sentence  awareness: 
discriminating  between  sentence 
fragments  and  complete  sentences; 
expanding  fragments  into  sentences 
Recognizing  and  identifying  run-over 
sentences 

Acquiring  awareness  of  pronouns  and 
antecedents 

Acquiring  awareness  of  words  with  multiple 
meanings 

Recognizing  and  identifying  capitalized 
and  lower-case  letters;  recognizing 
alphabetic  sequence 
Acquiring  awareness  of  contractions 
Capitalizing  beginning  of  sentences 


ALTERNATIVE  STRATEGIES 


Recognizing  and  identifying  the  phoneme- 
grapheme  correspondence  /a/a  in  the 
medial  position 

Supplying  final  and  initial  consonants 
to  build  words 


INTEGRATIVE  OPTIONS 


Listening  —  developing  ability  to  listen 
attentively 


INITIAL  WRITING 


Recognizing  initial  letters  of  words; 
printing  words  on  correct  alphabetical 
pages  of  My  First  Dictionary 
Applying  comprehension,  decoding, 
language,  and  printing  skills  to 
produce  personal  writing 
Integrating  speaking,  writing,  and  reading 
relationships  —  making  a  vocabulary 
chart 

Selecting  and  printing  capitalized  words 
to  begin  sentences 


Literary  Appreciation* 


Relating  picture  and  story 
Inferring  feelings  of  story  characters 
Retelling  the  story 


DECODING  SKILLS 


Identifying  words  through  context  — 
listening  and  reading 

Recognizing  core  vocabulary  words  through 
definition,  phonemic,  and  rhyming  clues 
Recognizing  and  identifying  the  phoneme- 
grapheme  correspondence  /a/a 
Recognizing  initial,  medial,  and  final 
sounds  in  words;  number  of  sounds  heard 
Recognizing  and  identifying  initial  and 
final  sounds  in  words;  printing  letters 
representing  these  sounds 
Recognizing  and  identifying  phoneme- 
grapheme  correspondences  and  graphemic 
bases  to  spell  words  of  CVC  pattern 
Identifying  words  using  graphemic  bases 
of,  og 


INDEPENDENT  ACTIVITIES 


Mr.  Mugs  Book:  pages  95,  96  —  developing 
comprehension  of  main  idea;  of  story 
speakers 

page  97  —  practicing  phonemic  analysis 
of  unglided  a 

Spirit  Duplication  Masters /Self-Help 
Activities:  page  82  —  practicing 
phonemic  analysis  of  final  consonants 
s/7,  th,  x,  f 

pages  83,  84  —  beginning  sentences  by 
selecting  correct  punctuated  form 


Listening* 


Listening  attentively  in  discussions 
Listening  and  reproducing  a  sequence  of 
sounds 

Listening  to  identify  words  —  context; 

definition,  phonemic,  and  rhyming  clues 
Listening  to  identify  the  phoneme- 
grapheme  correspondence  /a/a 
Listening  through  words  for  initial, 
medial,  and  final  sounds;  for  number  of 
sounds  in  word 

Listening  for  initial  and  final  sounds  in 
words;  printing  letters  representing 
these  sounds 

Listening  to  develop  sentence  awareness 


“"Objectives  listed  in  these  areas  are  drawn  from  preceding  strands. 
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COMPREHENSION 


Using  table 
of  contents: 
locating 
title 

Formulating 

questions 

Observing 

picture 

details 

Drawing 

inferences 

Inferring 

feeling 

Drawing 

inferences 

Formulating 

questions 


Drawing 

inference: 

verifying 


Reacting 
to  story  and 
story  ending 


Recalling 

details: 

verifying 

Recalling  details: 
drawing 
inferences 


Objectives 

Recognizing  and  identifying  title  in  table  of  contents 

Formulating  questions 

Observing  picture  details 

Drawing  inferences 

Inferring  feelings 

Recognizing  and  identifying  text  details  to  verify  answers 
Reacting  to  story  and  story  ending 
Recalling  story  details 
Summarizing  story 

Recognizing  and  identifying  main  ideas 

Developing  Pupil  Inquiry 

Have  the  children  turn  to  the  table  of  contents.  You  might  say,  “The  last  story  we  read  was 
Story  8.  Find  Story  8.  What  is  the  name  of  the  story?” 

“Now  look  at  the  next  story.  Put  your  finger  under  it.  What  is  the  name  of  the  next  story7 

If  no  one  can  read  the  title  of  this  story,  read  it  for  the  group. 

Ask  the  children  what  questions  they  would  like  to  have  answered  as  they  read  this  story. 
Develop  a  question  box  in  the  usual  manner  and  when  the  questions  have  been  posed,  read 
them  with  the  pupils. 

Have  the  children  find  the  number  of  the  page  on  which  the  story  begins  and  then  turn  to  that 
page.  Have  them  read  the  title  and  examine  the  picture. 

“What  is  happening  now?  What  makes  you  think  that  Pat  is  ready  to  go  home?’ 

“How  do  you  think  Pat  feels?  What  do  you  think  are  some  reasons  why  Pat  is  happy?' 

Let  the  children  look  at  the  pictures  on  the  succeeding  pages  of  the  story  and  discuss  the 
happenings  briefly.  “Who  will  take  Pat  home?  Why  do  you  think  Pat  is  in  a  wheel  chair?” 

“Is  there  anything  else  you  would  like  to  find  out  when  you  read  this  story?  What  other 
questions  would  you  like  to  ask?” 

If  the  children  suggest  further  questions,  add  them  to  the  question  box  and  read  them  with  the 
pupils.  Some  examples  of  questions  the  children  might  ask  after  reading  the  story  title  and 
looking  at  the  pictures  are: 

Who  takes  Pat  home? 

What  does  Pat  do  when  she  gets  home? 

What  does  Pat  say  to  the  nurse  before  she  goes  home? 

What  does  the  nurse  say  to  Pat? 

If  the  children  want  to  know  who  takes  Pat  home  (sample  question  1 ),  discuss  the  answer  at 
this  time,  have  the  children  tell  how  they  know  that  Pat’s  Mommy  and  Daddy  take  her  home,  and 
have  the  question  checked  off  in  the  box. 

“Now  let’s  read  the  story  to  see  what  (other)  answers  to  our  questions  we  can  find.” 

Developing  Pupil  Response 

Have  the  pupils  read  the  three  pages  of  the  story  silently.  If  necessary  with  some  pupils, 
continue  to  guide  the  reading  orally.  After  the  reading,  ask  the  children  how  they  felt  when  they 
finished  the  story.  Have  them  briefly  discuss  the  reasons  for  their  feelings  about  the  story  and 
story  ending. 

Ask  the  children  whether  they  found  any  answers  to  their  questions  and  have  them  tell  what 
the  answers  are.  Direct  them  to  verify  their  answers  by  reading  aloud  the  pertinent  story  lines. 

“Did  you  find  out  what  Pat  does  when  she  gets  home?”  (No)  “What  did  she  say  she  wants  to 
do?  What  do  you  think  might  be  one  of  the  first  things  she  does  when  she  gets  home7  What  else 
might  she  do  when  she  gets  home?” 

After  the  pupils  discuss  these  questions,  suggest  that  they  keep  their  ideas  in  mind  to  see 
whether  they  are  right  when  they  read  the  next  stories  about  Pat. 


Recalling  details; 
drawing  inferences 

Inferring 

feelings 

Recalling 

details 

Inferring 

feelings 


Summarizing 
story: 
recognizing 
main  ideas 

Recognizing  and 
identifying 
main  ideas; 
summarizing 
story 


Listening 


Synthesizing 

1 .  ‘‘What  did  Pat  take  with  her  when  she  went  home  from  the  hospital?  Why  do  you  think  she 
took  Curt’s  riddles  with  her?” 

2.  “Do  you  think  Pat  liked  the  nurse  who  took  care  of  her  at  the  hospital?  Why  do  you  think 
so?” 

3.  “Pat  said  she  wants  to  see  Mr.  Mugs  and  Tiger  when  she  gets  home.  Who  is  Tiger?  Tell  us 
what  you  remember  about  Tiger.”  (See  Level  1 ,  Book  2,  Mr.  Mugs  —  A  Jet-Pet.) 

4.  “How  do  you  think  Pat  felt  about  all  her  friends  while  she  was  in  the  hospital?” 

5.  “How  do  you  think  Pat’s  Mommy  and  Daddy  feel  now  that  Pat  will  be  back  home  with  them? 
Can  you  think  of  more  than  one  feeling?” 

Developing  Comprehension,  Research,  and  Listening  Skills 

Literal  Comprehension.  Have  the  pupils  try  to  retell  the  story  in  three  or  four  short 
sentences.  Give  the  children  whatever  guidance  is  necessary  for  them  to  discern  the  main 
ideas  of  the  story  and  make  a  good  summary. 

Literal  Comprehension.  Print  the  following  sentences  on  the  chalkboard.  Explain  to  the 
pupils  that  the  sentences  tell  what  the  story  “Pat  Comes  Home”  is  about.  Point  out  that  three  of 
the  sentences  give  all  the  information  they  need  to  know  what  the  story  is  about.  Have  the 
children  consider  each  sentence  in  turn  and  say  whether  or  not  it  tells  an  important  idea  in  the 
story.  Then  have  the  pupils  erase  the  irrelevant  sentences. 

Ask  individual  children  to  read  aloud  the  remaining  sentences,  the  sentences  that  summarize 
the  story  and  tell  the  main  ideas. 

Pat  is  happy  to  go  home. 

Pat  will  take  her  riddles  home. 

Pat  will  see  Curt  and  Jan  and  Mr.  Mugs  at  home.  (erase) 

Pat’s  Mommy  and  Daddy  will  take  her  home. 

The  nurse  will  go  home  too.  (erase) 

For  additional  practice  in  recognizing  main  idea  see  the  Mr.  Mugs  Book  under  Independent 
Activities. 

INTEGRATIVE  OPTIONS 

Promoting  Attentive  Listening.  1 .  Tap  on  a  drum  or  similar  object  in  an  irregular  sequence 
of  three  to  five  taps.  Direct  the  children  to  try  to  imitate  the  sequence  of  taps.  For  example: 

tap,  tap,  tap,  rest,  tap,  tap ... . 
tap,  rest,  tap,  tap,  rest.... 


DECODING  SKILLS 

Objectives 

Identifying  words  through  context  (listening) 

Identifying  words  through  context;  discriminating  between  words  of  similar  configuration 
(reading) 

Recognizing  core  vocabulary  words  through  definition,  phonemic,  and  rhyming  clues 

Recognizing  and  identifying  the  phoneme-grapheme  correspondence  /a/a 

Recognizing  initial,  medial,  and  final  sounds  in  words 

Identifying  the  number  of  sounds  heard  in  words 

Recognizing  and  identifying  initial  and  final  sounds  in  words  and  printing  the  letters  that 
represent  them 

Recognizing  and  identifying  phoneme-grapheme  correspondences  and  graphemic  bases  to 
spell  words  of  the  CVC  pattern 

Identifying  words,  using  graphemic  bases 
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Materials  Needed 


Sentence  strips  and  word  cards  (See  page  351 ) 

Lines  on  the  chalkboard  for  chalkboard  dictation,  with  an  a  printed  in  color  in  the  middle  of  each 
printing  area 

Sheets  of  paper  lined  for  printing,  with  an  a  printed  in  the  middle  of  each  printing  area 

Sheets  of  paper  lined  for  printing  (for  spelling  exercise) 

Cards  for  graphemic  bases  og  and  of,  and  letter  cards  for  b,  c,  d,  f,  g,  h,  j,  1,  p,  r,  sh,  t 

Identifying 
words  through 
context 
(listening) 

Word  Meaning 

Say  the  following  sentences,  one  at  a  time,  making  a  marked  pause  where  the  word  has  been 
left  out  each  time.  Elicit  from  the  children  a  word  to  complete  each  sentence.  When  a  word  has 
been  suggested,  repeat  the  sentence  with  the  word  in  it.  Have  the  pupils  determine  whether  or 
not  the  word  makes  sense  in  the  sentence  and  explain  why. 

Identifying 
words  through 
context; 
discriminating 
between  words 
of  similar 
configuration 
(reading) 

Pretty  soon,  Pat  was  well  enough  to  go - 

She  was  that  she  was  going  home. 

Pat  said  to  the  nurse. 

She  remembered  to  take  Curt’s - home. 

Mommy  and  Daddy  came  to - Pat. 

They  were  so  happy  to  have  their  little - home  again. 

Mommy  and  Daddy  Pat  very  much. 

Make  sentence  strips  for  the  following  incomplete  sentences  and  word  cards  for  the  words  to 
be  considered. 

“I’m  not  ,”  said  Pat.  sick  this 

1  can  go  home  have 

She  will  have  to  in  bed.  happy  stay 

She  wants  to  see  cat.  her  here 

Mommy  and  Daddy  will  her  home.  take  whale 

Place  the  first  sentence  strip  in  the  pocket  chart  and  ask  the  pupils  to  read  it  to  themselves. 
Hold  up  the  cards  for  sick  and  this  and  have  a  child  read  them  aloud. 

“One  of  these  words  belongs  in  the  sentence.  If  you  think  it  is  this  one  (hold  up  the  card  for 
sick)  raise  your  left  hand.  If  you  think  it  is  this  one  (hold  up  the  card  for  this)  raise  your  right 
hand.  Be  careful  now.  The  two  words  look  very  much  alike.  Is  it  this  one  {sick)  or  this  one 

Recognizing 
core  vocabulary 
words  through 
definition, 
phonemic,  and 
rhyming  clues 

(this)  ?” 

After  the  showing  of  hands,  place  the  two  cards  on  a  desk  or  table.  Invite  a  pupil  to  put  the 
word  selected  in  the  pocket  in  the  space  in  the  sentence. 

“Read  the  sentence  to  yourself  to  see  if  the  right  word  has  been  put  in.  If  you  think  it  has,  raise 

your  right  hand.” 

Have  a  pupil  read  the  sentence  aloud,  as  the  others  listen  to  make  sure  their  choice  of  words 
is  right. 

Print  the  following  words  on  the  chalkboard: 

home 

riddles 

happy 

make 

hospital 

doctor 

I’m 

stay 

she’s 

tell 

“Let’s  play  '1  spy.’  I’ll  give  you  the  ‘1  spy’  clue,  and  you  find  the  answer  on  the  board.  As  soon  as 
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you  find  the  answer,  put  your  hand  up,  and  be  ready  to  tell  us  the  answer  if  I  ask  you.  Here’s  the 
first  one.” 

I  spy 

With  my  little  eye 

A  word  that  tells  where  sick  people  go. 

Wait  until  all  the  hands  are  up  that  are  going  up,  then  call  upon  a  child  to  tell  the  answer. 

Continue  in  the  same  manner,  using  a  variety  of  clues,  such  as: 

A  word  that  tells  where  you  live. 

A  word  that  begins  like  ring. 

A  word  that  rhymes  with  bell. 

A  word  that  means  the  same  as  glad 

A  word  that  begins  with  sh. 

A  word  that  rhymes  with  play. 

A  word  that  means  /  am. 

A  word  that  begins  with  d. 

If  some  children  consistently  fail  to  locate  the  word  or  are  very  slow  in  doing  so,  play  the  ‘I  spy’ 
game  with  them  individually  at  the  first  opportunity,  and  find  out  where  each  child’s  weakness 
lies  —  in  word  recognition,  in  word  meaning,  in  phonemic  analysis,  or  in  detecting  rhyme  —  and 
give  these  children  additional  practice  in  their  weak  areas,  using  games  and  activities 
suggested  in  Alternative  Strategies. 

Words  with  more  than  one  meaning  are  dealt  with  in  Language  Development:  Multiple 
Meanings. 

Phonemic  Analysis 

Print  the  word  Pat  on  the  board  and  directly  below  it  draw  a  happy  face.  Beside  the  happy 
face  draw  a  sad  face. 

Pat 

Tell  the  pupils  you  are  going  to  say  some  words  and  you  want  them  to  listen  to  each  one  to 
see  if  it  has  the  same  middle  sound  as  Pat.  If  it  does,  they  are  to  make  the  ‘‘thumbs  up”  sign  with 
their  left  hands,  and  you  will  print  the  word  under  the  happy  face.  If  it  does  not,  they  are  to  make 
the  “thumbs  down”  sign  with  their  right  hands,  and  you  will  print  the  word  under  the  sad  face. 

Say  the  following  words: 


can 

lap 

log 

pup 

had 

bump 

cap 

hat 

pot 

van 

hill 

Dad 

hit 

yet 

fed 

hid 

jam 

cup 

had 

sat 

When  the  words  have  all  been  listed  under  the  two  headings,  point  to  the  name  Pat.  Have  the 
word  pronounced  and  the  middle  letter  identified  as  a.  Point  to  each  word  in  the  “happy  face” 
column  in  turn,  as  the  pupils  read  them  to  make  sure  there  is  an  a  in  the  middle  of  each  one. 
Then  point  to  the  words  in  the  other  column,  as  the  pupils  read  them  to  make  sure  there  is  not  an 
a  in  any  of  them.  The  words  used  all  have  graphemic  bases  which  have  been  presented  to  the 
pupils,  so  the  reading  of  them  should  not  cause  difficulty. 

Additional  practice  in  recognizing  and  identifying  the  phoneme-grapheme  correspondence 
/a/a  is  given  in  Alternative  Strategies:  “The  Sound  Tree”  and  in  “Spelling  Choo-Choo!”  See 
also  the  Mr.  Mugs  Book  under  Independent  Activities. 

Have  the  pupils  listen  to  the  following  groups  of  words  and  tell  where  the  designated  sound  is 
heard  each  time  —  at  the  beginning,  in  the  middle,  or  at  the  end. 

/a/  axle,  stand,  plastic,  acid,  alley 
/f/  final,  different,  fifty,  coffee,  calf 
/m/  make,  comma,  room,  mix,  stumble 
/k/  can’t,  actor,  talcum,  coast,  couple 
/sh/  shuffle,  rush,  ashes,  bushel,  flash 
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bases 


Say  the  following  words  and  ask  the  pupils  to  hold  up  three  fingers  if  they  hear  three  sounds  in 
a  word,  two  fingers  if  they  hear  two  sounds,  and  one  finger  if  they  hear  only  one  sound. 

home  tea  lot  oath 

wash  so  make  oh 

Prepare  the  lined  board  and  worksheets,  putting  an  a  in  the  center  of  each  printing  area. 
Following  the  procedure  given  on  page  258,  have  the  pupils  print  the  first  and  last  letters  of  the 
dictated  words  and  use  the  resulting  words  in  oral  sentences  or  questions.  The  following 
sentences  may  be  used  to  present  the  words: 

Group  1 

Daddy  says  I'm  getting  fat  —  fat. 

It’s  time  for  the  baby’s  nap  —  nap. 

My  brother  works  at  the  gas  station  after  school  —  gas. 

Jan  and  Curt  sat  on  the  grass  —  sat. 

Group  2 

Never  dash  across  the  road  without  looking  —  dash. 

Mommy  turned  on  the  hot-water  tap  —  tap. 

Billy  has  a  red  and  white  cap  —  cap. 

The  new  teacher  in  room  3  is  a  man  —  man. 

Group  3 

Mommy  put  some  bath  salts  in  my  bath  —  bath. 

Did  that  big  truck  ram  that  car  —  ram? 

Olga’s  auntie  gave  her  a  pretty  fan  —  fan. 

Listen  to  that  little  dog  yap  —  yap! 

Group  4 


Wipe  your  feet  on  the  door  mat  —  mat. 

I  had  so  much  to  eat  I  left  half  a  yam  on  my  plate  —  yam. 
Hurry  up!  Don’t  lag  behind  —  lag. 

Maria’s  hat  blew  off  —  hat. 


Spelling 

By  now  most  of  the  children  should  be  ready  to  begin  spelling  simple  words  of  the  CVC 
(Consonant-Vowel-Consonant)  pattern,  particularly  words  formed  on  graphemic  bases  which 
have  already  been  presented. 

Give  each  pupil  a  sheet  of  paper  lined  for  printing.  Print  the  name  Pat  on  the  chalkboard  and 
have  a  pupil  read  it. 

“How  many  sounds  do  you  hear  in  the  name  Pat?  How  many  letters  do  you  see  in  the  name 
Pat?  What  is  the  first  letter?  The  middle  letter?  The  last  letter? 

“We  have  been  printing  a  lot  of  whole  words  like  Pat  lately.  I  have  printed  the  middle  letter  for 
you,  and  you  have  printed  the  first  letter  and  the  last  letter.  You  have  been  doing  that  so  well 
that  now  I  think  you  are  ready  to  print  whole  words  all  by  yourself! 

“Are  you  ready?  The  first  word  I  want  you  to  print  is  cat.  Peanuts  is  Grandma’s  cat  —  cat. 

“How  many  sounds  do  you  hear  in  cat?  That’s  right.  There  are  three  sounds  in  cat.  Think  of 
the  first  sound  you  hear  in  cat.  Just  think  of  it;  don’t  tell  anybody.  Now,  think  of  the  letter  that 
stands  for  the  first  sound  in  cat.  Print  it  on  your  paper. 

“Think  of  the  middle  sound  you  hear  in  cat.  Think  of  the  letter  that  stands  for  that  sound.  Print 
it  beside  the  first  letter  on  your  paper.  Put  it  close  enough  to  show  that  the  two  letters  are  part  of  a 
word. 

“Now  think  of  the  last  sound  you  hear  in  cat.  Think  of  the  letter  that  stands  for  that  sound. 
Print  it  at  the  end  of  your  word. 

“And  there  you  have  it!  You  have  printed  the  word  cat  all  by  yourself!’’ 

Print  cat  on  the  board  and  have  the  pupils  check  to  be  sure  the  word  they  have  printed  is 
exactly  the  same  as  the  word  on  the  board. 

“Now  let’s  try  another  word.”  Continue  in  the  same  manner  with; 
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Jan  sat  down  —  sat. 

Grandma  can  tat  —  tat. 

Put  a  mat  at  the  door  —  mat. 

“Now  I’m  going  to  show  you  something  that  will  help  you  when  you  print  words  like  Pat.’’  Print 
on  the  board  in  a  column: 

Pat 

cat 

sat 

tat 

mat 

Read  the  words  to  the  pupils  and  elicit  the  fact  that  they  all  rhyme.  Cover  the  first  letters  and 
elicit  that  the  words  all  look  alike  in  the  middle  and  at  the  end;  only  the  first  letters  are  different. 

“When  you  want  to  print  a  new  word,  say  it  softly  to  yourself.  If  it  rhymes  with  Pat  and  cat,  you 
will  know  that  the  middle  letter  is  a  and  the  last  letter  is  t.  All  you  have  to  think  about  is  the  first 
letter. 

“Let’s  print  some  whole  words  this  way. 

“First,  print  cat  on  your  paper.  You  can  look  at  the  word  on  the  board,  to  help  you. 

“Now,  print  it  again,  but  this  time  put  an  f  instead  of  a  c  at  the  beginning.  What  word  have  you 
made?  Does  it  look  like  this?”  Print  fat  on  the  board. 

“Print  it  again,  but  this  time  put  an  h  at  the  beginning  instead  of  an  f  .  What  word  have  you 
made?  Does  it  look  like  this?”  Print  hat  on  the  board. 

Continue  in  the  same  way,  having  the  children  print  rat  and  bat. 

“My  goodness!  Just  look  at  all  the  words  you  have  printed  all  by  yourself!”  Have  all  the  words 
read,  either  from  the  children’s  worksheets  or  from  the  board. 

Spelling  practice  is  provided  in  Alternative  Strategies:  “Spelling  Choo-Choo!”  and  in  the  Mr. 
Mugs  Book  under  Independent  Activities. 

Structural  Analysis 

Awareness  of  contractions  is  reinforced  in  Alternative  Strategies:  Bunny  Tails. 

Pocket  Chart  Procedure 

Make  cards  for  graphemic  bases  ot  and  og,  and  the  necessary  letter  cards,  and  follow  the 
procedure  given  on  page  1 2. 

n  ot  d  og 

c  b 

d  f 

9  h 

h  j 

I  I 

P 

r 

t 

sh 

Chalkboard  Procedure 

Print  the  above  columns  of  words  on  the  chalkboard  and  follow  the  procedure  given  on  page 
13. 

Place  the  following  sentences  on  the  chalkboard.  Print  in  a  conspicuous  position  the  key 
words  not,  it,  and,  dog,  jet,  bad,  can,  cap. 

I  got  a  bit  hot  on  the  sand. 

My  dog  and  I  can’t  jog  in  this  fog. 

Set  the  big  pot  on  the  log. 

Mommy  and  Jan  and  Pat  can  sit  on  the  cot. 

The  bad  man  shot  my  Dad’s  hog. 

See  the  blue  dots  on  Curt’s  cap. 

Don’t  let  the  little  tot  run  to  the  bog. 
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Point  to  the  sentences  in  random  order  and  call  upon  a  pupil  to  read  the  indicated  sentence 
each  time.  Make  sure  that  every  child  in  the  group  has  an  opportunity  to  read  at  least  one 
sentence.  Point  to  some  sentences  more  than  once  if  necessary.  If  a  child  stumbles  over  a 
word,  refer  her  or  him  to  the  key 'word  for  the  graphemic  base  involved. 

Additional  practice  in  recognizing  and  identifying  words  formed  on  graphemic  bases  og  and 
ot  is  provided  in  Alternative  Strategies:  "Go  Fish!" 


LANGUAGE  DEVELOPMENT 

Objectives 

Discriminating  between  sentence  fragments  and  complete  sentences;  expanding  sentence 
fragments  into  sentences 
Recognizing  and  identifying  runover  sentences 
Acquiring  awareness  of  pronouns  and  antecedents 
Acquiring  awareness  of  words  with  multiple  meanings 

Recognizing  and  identifying  capitalized  and  lower-case  letters;  recognizing  alphabetic 
sequence 

Materials  Needed 

The  readers 

A  set  of  cards  for  letters  k-r  for  each  pupil 


Sentence  Awareness 


Expanding 
sentence 
fragments  into 
sentences 


Print  on  the  chalkboard: 

to  go  home. 

Read  the  group  of  words  to  the  pupils,  indicating  with  your  voice  that  they  do  not  form  a 
sentence. 

"Is  this  a  finished  sentence?  Why  not?” 

"No,  it  isn’t  finished  because  it  doesn’t  tell  the  whole  thing.  We  know  that  it  is  something  about 
going  home,  but  it  doesn’t  say  what. 

"There  are  lots  of  words  we  could  put  with  the  words  on  the  board  to  build  up  finished 
sentences.  In  the  story,  Pat  said: 

I  am  happy  to  go  home. 

Print  the  sentence  on  the  board  and  underline  the  words  to  go  home.  Read  the  sentence  with 
a  finished  inflection  and  establish  that  it  is  a  finished  sentence. 

"Here  are  some  other  ways  we  might  use  the  words  to  go  home  in  sentences.  Print  the 
following  sentences  on  the  board,  underlining  to  go  home  in  each  one.  Read  each  sentence 
with  a  finished  inflection  and  establish  that  it  is  a  finished  sentence. 

Pat  is  happy  to  go  home. 

Mommy  wants  Pat  to  go  home. 

I  don’t  want  to  go  home  yet. 

It  is  time  to  go  home. 

Let  the  pupils  make  up  two  or  three  more  “to  go  home  sentences.  Print  them  on  the  board, 
underlining  the  key  words  each  time,  and  read  each  one  as  the  pupils  listen  to  be  sure  it  is  a 
finished  sentence. 

If  the  pupils  want  to  try  some  other  sentence  fragments,  print  the  following  on  the  board  and 
proceed  in  the  same  way. 
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out  the  window 

want  to  see 

Mr.  Mugs  and  Tiger 


Recognizing  and 
reading  runover 
sentences 

Sentence  awareness  is  involved  in  Decoding  Skills:  Word  Meaning  and  in  Initial  Writing: 
Developing  Readiness  for  Creative  Writing  in  the  children’s  personal  writing. 

Ask  the  pupils  to  open  their  readers  to  page  53.  Have  them  find  the  runover  sentences  on  this 
page.  Elicit  why  some  sentences  are  run  over  to  the  next  line  and  how  they  should  be  read.  Call 
upon  several  pupils  to  read  the  page,  as  the  others  listen  to  be  sure  the  reader  doesn  t  pause  or 
drop  her  or  his  voice  at  the  end  of  the  first  line  of  each  runover  sentence. 

Becoming  aware 
of  pronouns 

1  and  you  and 
their  antecedents 

Pronouns  and  Antecedents 

To  give  additional  practice  in  using  pronouns/  and  you,  let  the  pupils  play  the  dialogue  game, 
in  the  manner  indicated  below. 

“The  day  Pat  went  home  was  a  very  happy  day  for  her.  She  kept  saying,  ‘1  am  happy.’  1 
wonder  if  everyone  here  is  happy.  Let’s  find  out. 

Teacher:  Margot,  are  you  happy? 

Margot:  Yes,  1  am  happy. 

Cam,  are  you  happy? 

Cam:  Yes,  1  am  happy. 

Brett,  are  you  happy? 

Becoming  aware 
that  some  words 
have  more  than 
one  meaning 

Multiple  Meanings 

Remind  the  pupils  that  some  words  have  more  than  one  meaning.  Recall  as  an  example  the 
two  meanings  of  can  in  these  sentences. 

1  can  play  ball. 

Get  a  can  of  soup. 

Print  the  following  groups  of  sentences  on  the  chalkboard,  one  group  at  a  time,  and  discuss 
with  the  pupils  the  different  meanings  of  the  underlined  words. 

Pat  is  happy  to  go  home. 

Curt  hit  a  home  run. 

1  have  a  pet  dog. 

Pat  will  have  to  stay  in  bed. 

Curt  made  funny  riddles 

This  is  a  funny  time  to  go  to  bed. 

Matching 
capitalized  and 
lower  case 
letters; 
recognizing 
alphabetic  order 

Alphabet  Skills 

Give  each  pupil  a  set  of  cards  containing  letters  k-r.  Direct  the  children  to  mix  the  cards  up 
and  then  place  them,  face  up,  on  their  desks  or  tables. 

Print  on  the  chalkboard: 

KLMNOPQR 

As  you  point  to  these  capital  letters  in  random  order,  have  the  pupils  find  the  matching  small 
letter  among  their  cards  each  time  and  hold  the  card  up. 

When  this  part  of  the  lesson  is  finished,  ask  the  pupils  to  arrange  their  cards  face  up  in 
alphabetic  order.  Then  show  them  how  to  pile  the  cards  to  preserve  the  alphabetic  order.  When 
this  is  done,  collect  the  sets  of  letter  cards  and  store  them  for  future  use. 

Alphabetic  sequence  is  involved  in  Initial  Writing:  Developing  Readiness  for  Creative 
Writing,  as  the  pupils  enter  words  in  their  dictionaries. 

Capitalization 

Skills  Involved  in  Other  Strands  of  the  Lesson 

The  use  of  capital  letters  at  the  beginning  of  sentences  is  stressed  in  Initial  Writing:  Printing. 
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INITIAL  WRITING 


My  First 
Dictionary 


Personal  Writing 


Integrating 
speaking, 
writing,  and 
reading 
relationships; 
building  a 
vocabulary  chart 


Objectives 

Recognizing  initial  letters  of  words  and  printing  the  words  on  the  correct  alphabetical  pages  of 
My  First  Dictionary 

Applying  comprehension,  decoding,  language,  and  printing  skills  to  produce  personal  writing 
Integrating  speaking,  writing,  and  reading  relationships;  building  a  vocabulary  chart 
Selecting  and  printing  capitalized  words  to  begin  sentences 

Materials  Needed 

Word  banks 
My  First  Dictionary 

Lined  sheets  of  paper  for  personal  writing 
Duplicated  worksheet  for  page  358 

Developing  Readiness  for  Creative  Writing 

Continue  having  the  children  copy  words  into  their  copies  of  My  First  Dictionary.  Help  them  to 
find  the  correct  pages  on  which  to  enter  words,  and  check  to  be  sure  the  words  have  been 
copied  correctly. 

In  Integrative  Options  it  is  suggested  that  the  pupils  print  captions  or  explanatory  sentences 
about  their  paintings.  Make  use  of  every  opportunity  to  have  the  children  do  some  personal 
writing.  Remind  them  to  look  for  the  words  they  want  to  use  in  their  word  banks,  in  their 
dictionaries,  and  on  the  vocabulary  charts  before  asking  for  your  help. 

Put  the  following  sentence  on  the  chalkboard. 

Mommy  said,  ‘‘I  am  here.” 

Ask  a  pupil  to  read  the  sentence,  and  draw  a  line  under  the  word  said. 

“So  far,  in  the  reader  stories,  the  word  said  has  always  been  used  to  tell  who  is  saying 
something.  But  there  are  other  ways  of  telling  who  is  speaking  —  ways  that  tell  us  how  the 
person  is  speaking,  or  ways  that  tell  us  how  the  person  who  is  speaking  is  feeling.  Look  at  these 
sentences.” 

Print  on  the  board: 

Mommy  whispered,  “I  am  here." 

Mommy  yelled,  “I  am  here.” 

Read  the  two  sentences  to  the  pupils.  Point  out  that,  by  using  the  word  whispered  in  the  first 
sentence,  we  tell  who  is  speaking  and  how  she  is  speaking.  By  using  yelled  in  the  second 
sentence,  we  tell  who  is  speaking  and  how  she  feels — excited  or  frightened. 

Through  discussion,  elicit  other  words  that  could  be  used  in  place  of  said.  List  the  words  on 
the  board  as  they  are  suggested.  Later  transfer  them  to  a  vocabulary  chart. 

A  chart  similar  to  the  following  might  be  developed. 


Other  Words  for  “Said” 

answered 

cried 

called 

sobbed 

whispered 

replied 

screamed 

shouted 

yelled 

mumbled 

In  Comprehension:  Developing  Comprehension,  Research,  and  Listening  Skills,  the 
children  are  asked  to  retell  the  reader  story  briefly  in  their  own  words.  This  is  excellent 
preparation  for  the  time  when  the  children  will  be  writing  their  own  stories. 
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Printing 


Selecting 
and  printing 
capitalized  words 
to  begin 
sentences 


(worksheet) 


Print  the  following  on  the  chalkboard: 

1.  she 

2.  She 


is  happy  to  go  home. 


Read  the  complete  sentence  to  the  pupils.  Ask  them  to  look  at  the  two  words  on  the  left  of  the 
sentence  and  tell  which  one  should  go  at  the  beginning  of  the  sentence.  When  No.  2  is  selected, 
elicit  that  it  is  the  correct  word  because  it  begins  with  a  capital  letter;  that  the  first  word  of  a 
sentence  should  always  begin  with  a  capital  letter. 

Then  distribute  duplicated  copies  of  the  following  worksheet. 


1 .  Here 


2.  here 

1 .  Mr.  Mugs 

2.  mr.  Mugs 

1 .  good-by 11 

2.  Good-by 
1 .  Let’s 


2.  let’s 

1 .  don’t 

2.  Don’t 

1 .  you 

2.  You 


comes  Mommy. 


is  happy. 


said  Pat. 


go  home. 


forget  the  riddles. 


stay  in  bed. 


Direct  the  pupils  to  read  each  sentence  and  the  two  words  on  the  left  side  and  decide  which 
word  belongs  at  the  beginning  of  the  sentence,  then  print  the  word  on  the  lines. 

Additional  practice  in  completing  sentences  using  the  correct  punctuated  form  is  provided  in 
th e  Spirit  Duplication  Masters  /Self-Help  Activities  under  Independent  Activities. 


INDEPENDENT  ACTIVITIES 


Mr.  Mugs  Book 

Page  95.  Comprehension.  Recognizing  main  idea  by  selecting  better  sentence  to  describe 
story  and  picture. 

Page  96.  Comprehension.  Recalling  story  speakers. 

Page  97.  Phonemic  Analysis/Printing.  Printing  names  of  objects  including  unglided  (short)  a. 

Spirit  Duplication  Masters/Seif-Help  Activities 

Page  82.  Phonemic  Analysis/Printing.  Printing  final  consonants  for  words  ending  withsh,  th,  x, 
f. 

Page  83.  Printing/Language  Development.  Beginning  sentences  by  selecting  correct 

punctuated  form. 

Page  84.  Printing/Language  Development.  Beginning  sentences  by  selecting  correct 

punctuated  form. 
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ALTERNATIVE  STRATEGIES 


Objectives 

Recognizing  and  identifying  the  phoneme-grapheme  correspondence  /a /a  in  the  medial 
position 

Supplying  initial  and  final  consonants  to  build  words 

The  Sound  Tree 


Decoding  Skills:  Objective 

Phonemic 

Analysis  Recognizing  and  identifying  the  phoneme-grapheme  correspondence  /a/a 

Number  of  Players 

Two 

Materials  Needed 

Thirteen  cards  for  words  containing  a  in  the  medial  position,  such  as  nap,  tap,  van,  tan,  map, 
lap,  had,  pad,  pan,  rat,  cap,  dad,  lad 

Five  or  seven  cards  for  words  containing  other  vowels,  such  as  sun,  pet,  hot 
A  “Sound  Tree”  game  board  (see  page  96) 

Spelling  Choo-Choo! 

Decoding  Skills:  Objective 

Spelling 

Supplying  initial  and  final  consonants  to  build  words  around  the  vowel  a  (unglided) 

Number  of  Players 

Two 

Materials  Needed 

Two  “Spelling  Choo-Choo”  game  boards,  each  with  ten  spaces  marked  off  with  an  a  printed  in 
the  middle  of  each  space 

Two  containers  holding  several  tickets  for  each  letter  of  the  alphabet 

Procedure 

Each  player  is  given  a  game  board  and  a  container  of  letter  tickets.  The  first  pupil  to  build  ten 
words  on  the  train  is  the  winner.  Nonsense  words  are  not  acceptable. 

At  the  conclusion  of  the  game  the  players  read  their  words  to  each  other. 
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Choosing  a  Library  Book 


Page  54 


INQUIRY  SKILLS  INTEGRATIVE  OPTIONS  DECODING  SKILLS 


Discussing  stories  and  story  characters  Books  —  reading  independently 

Recognizing  and  identifying  title  in 
table  of  contents 

Listening  to  a  poem  for  enjoyment 
Enjoying  and  reacting  to  illustration 
Recalling  details 

Identifying  library  as  resource  center 
Formulating  motivating  question  as  basis 
for  research  activities 
Participating  in  group  and  sub-group 
Answering  research  question — translating 
ideas  from  pictures  to  words;  making 
pictorial  record 

Contributing  to  experience  chart 
Valuing  group  participation 


LANGUAGE  DEVELOPMENT  INITIAL  WRITING 


INDEPENDENT  ACTIVITIES 


ALTERNATIVE  STRATEGIES  Literary  Appreciation*  Listening* 


Listening  to  a  poem 


Listening  attentively  in  discussions 
Listening  to  a  poem 


‘Objectives  listed  in  these  areas  are  drawn  from  preceding  strands. 
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ENVIRONMENTAL  STUDIES— SOCIAL  STUDIES 


Objectives 

Discussing  stories  and  story  characters 
Recognizing  and  identifying  title  in  table  of  contents 
Listening  to  poem  for  enjoyment 
Enjoying  and  reacting  to  illustration 
Recalling  details 

Identifying  library  as  resource  center 

Formulating  a  motivating  question  as  a  basis  for  research  activity 
Participating  as  members  of  group  and  sub-group 
Identifying  use  of  data  sheets;  preparing  data  sheets 

Answering  the  question:  translating  ideas  from  pictures  to  words;  making  pictorial  record 
Reporting  orally 

Contributing  to  co-operative  experience  chart 
Recognizing  main  idea 
Sharing  and  enjoying  library  books 
Valuing  group  participation 


Summary  Chart  of  Research  Activity 


Starting 

Point 

Question 

Collecting 

Information 

Organizing 

Information 

Presenting 

Information 

Listening 
to  poem 

What  kinds  of 
books  are  in 
the  library? 

Locating  and 
counting 
books; 
completing 
data  sheets 
at  library 

Answering 
the  question; 
making  graphs, 
models, 
murals, 
pictures 

Reporting 
orally; 
contributing 
to  co-operative 
chart 

Note.  It  is  suggested  that  this  inquiry  lesson  be  planned  in  advance  with  the  school  or  public 
librarian. 


Discussing 
stories,  books, 
story  characters, 
library 

Using  table 
of  contents 

Enjoying  poem 


Enjoying 

illustrations 


Recalling  details 

Identifying 
library  as 
resource  center 


Formulating 

question 


Starting  Point 

Let  the  children  talk  about  some  stories  and  books  they  have  enjoyed.  “What  kind  of  stories 
do  you  like  best?  What  are  some  of  your  favorite  stories?” 

“Who  is  your  favorite  story-book  character?  Why  do  you  like  that  story  character  best  of  all?’ 

“What  do  you  like  best  about  going  to  the  library?” 

Have  the  pupils  find  the  title  of  the  next  selection  in  the  table  of  contents.  Read  the  title  with 
the  pupils  and  then  ask  them  to  close  their  books. 

Read  the  poem  “Choosing  a  Library  Book”  to  the  children  as  they  listen  with  their  books 
closed. 

Read  the  poem  a  second  time  as  the  children  folllow  in  their  books  and  look  at  the  illustration. 

Elicit  comments  on  the  poem  and  the  illustration.  Have  the  pupils  speculate  on  what  kind  of 
stories  the  illustrated  characters  might  represent. 

Question 

Have  the  group  recall  the  various  kinds  of  stories  mentioned  in  the  poem. 

Ask  the  children  how  they  can  find  out  what  different  kinds  of  story  books  there  are.  They  will 
probably  suggest  a  trip  to  the  library.  Let  the  pupils  help  decide  on  a  day  and  time  for  the  visit  to 
the  library. 

Then  help  the  pupils  formulate  a  motivating  question  as  a  basis  for  their  research.  The 
question  might  be  worded  somewhat  as  follows: 

What  kinds  of  books  are  in  the  library? 
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Group  and 
sub-group 
participation 


Identifying 
use  of 
data  sheets 

Preparing 
data  sheets 


Collecting  Information 

The  group  of  pupils  working  on  this  project  may  be  divided  into  three  or  more  sub-groups  of 
two  or  more  members  each,  with  each  sub-group  responsible  for  completing  a  different 
assignment.  Listed  below  are  suggested  activities  you  may  wish  to  assign  to  the  sub-groups. 

1 .  Have  the  pupils  count  the  number  of  picture  books  in  a  series  or  the  number  of  picture 
books  by  the  same  author.  For  example,  the  children  might  count  the  number  of  books  written 
by  Dr.  Seuss  that  they  find  on  the  library  shelves. 

2.  Have  the  children  count  the  number  of  books  about  a  specific  story  character  that  are 
available  on  the  library  shelves.  For  example,  the  children  might  locate  and  count  the  number  of 
books  about  Curious  George  and/or  Harry  the  Dirty  Dog. 

3.  The  children  might  locate  and  count  the  number  of  picture  story  books  about  a  specific  kind 
of  animal,  (dogs,  cats,  bears,  rabbits,  ponies,  etc.) 

4.  The  children  might  locate  and  count  the  number  of  picture  story  books  about  trains,  cars, 
boats,  or  space  travel. 

5.  The  children  might  look  for  and  count  the  number  of  picture-book  versions  of  fairy  tales. 

6.  The  children  might  count  the  number  of  picture  story  books  about  witches  or  other  magic 
creatures. 

7.  You  might  have  the  pupils  look  for  picture  books  about  holidays. 

8.  You  might  suggest  to  the  members  of  a  sub-group  that  you  feel  can  work  well 
independently  to  select  any  animal  they  wish  or  any  other  suitable  picture-book  subject  and 
count  the  number  of  books  available  about  that  subject. 

Ask  the  pupils  what  they  think  they  should  do  to  show  and  help  recall  the  various  kinds  of 
books  they  find  in  the  library.  They  will  probably  suggest  completing  data  sheets,  as  they  did  for 
previous  research  projects. 

Have  the  children  prepare  their  data  sheets  by  folding  papers  to  make  the  number  of  sections 
they  will  need  and  then  printing  the  name  of  the  assigned  story  character  or  story  subject  in 
each  section .  The  pupils  could  also  make  a  drawing  of  the  character  or  subject  beside  its  name. 
Explain  (or  review)  that  when  the  children  find  a  pertinent  book,  they  will  record  their  finding  with 
a  check  mark  on  the  data  sheet. 

Each  sub-group  may  complete  one  data  sheet  co-operatively,  or  each  member  of  the 
sub-group  may  make  his  or  her  own. 

If  a  sub-group  will  be  locating  only  one  kind  of  book,  the  data  sheet  might  look  somewhat  as 
follows: 


If  a  sub-group  will  have  a  two  or  three-part  assignment,  the  data  sheet  might  look  somewhat 
as  follows: 
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£^-^cars 

trains 

/  boats 

Answering 
the  question: 
translating 
ideas  from 
pictures  to 
words 

Making 
pictorial 
record: 
pictures, 
pictographs, 
models,  murals 


Translating 
ideas  from 
pictures  to 
words: 
reporting 
orally 
Contributing 
to  co-operative 
chart: 
recognizing 
main  idea 
Sharing  and 
enjoying 
library 
books 


Have  the  children  decide  on  and  collect  the  supplies  they  will  need  for  their  visit  to  the  library, 
(pencils,  crayons,  clip  boards,  data  sheets,  etc.) 

Give  the  pupils  whatever  guidance  is  necessary  to  locate  books  on  the  shelves  and  to 
complete  their  data  sheets. 

When  the  pupils  finish  completing  their  data  sheets,  let  them  select  one  or  two  of  the  books 
they  located  to  take  back  to  the  class. 

Organizing  Information 

When  the  children  are  back  in  the  classroom,  refer  to  the  research  question  they  posed.  "Did 
we  find  out  what  we  wanted  to  know?” 

Have  the  pupils  discuss  their  findings,  using  their  data  sheets  to  tell  about  the  various  kinds  of 
books  they  located  and  the  number  of  books  they  counted  in  the  specific  categories.  Suggest 
that  they  show  the  books  they  brought  back  to  class  from  the  library. 

Decide  with  the  group  what  kind  of  pictorial  record  the  pupils  can  make  of  their  research 
project.  Some  children  could  paint  pictures  of  the  various  story  characters  and  story  subjects 
they  counted.  The  members  of  each  sub-group  could  work  together  to  make  a  pictograph 
illustrating  their  findings,  or  individual  pupils  could  make  their  own  pictographs.  One  type  of 
pictograph  might  be  somewhat  as  follows: 


Books  We  Counted 

Dogs 

Bears 

Cats 

Presenting  Information 

Have  the  pupils  take  turns  using  their  pictographs,  pictures,  models,  or  murals  to  give  oral 
reports  describing  the  results  of  their  library  research. 

If  some  children  worked  together  to  make  a  pictorial  record,  have  one  member  of  each 
sub-group  report  to  the  rest  of  the  group  or  class. 

Work  with  the  group  to  make  a  co-operative  experience  chart  recording  the  pupils'  verbal 
reports.  Let  the  children  suggest  a  suitable  title  for  the  experience  chart;  for  example:  “The 
Books  We  Counted.”  If  several  groups  worked  on  the  researched  project,  it  will  probably  be 
necessary  to  compose  two  or  more  experience  charts. 

Read  the  completed  charts  with  the  pupils.  At  this  point  you  may  wish  to  have  the  children 
share  and  discuss  the  books  they  borrowed  from  the  library.  Have  them  select  one  book  for  you 
to  read  to  the  group. 
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Tell  Me  a  Story 

Pages  55-57 

COMPREHENSION 

INTEGRATIVE  OPTIONS 

DECODING  SKILLS 

Recalling  details 

Predicting  details 

Recognizing  and  identifying  title  in 
table  of  contents 

Formulating  questions 

Observing  picture  details 

Drawing  inferences 

Recognizing  and  identifying  text  and 
picture  details  that  answer  questions 
and  verify  answers 

Speculating 

Translating  ideas  from  pictures  to  words 
Comparing  story  details 

Recognizing,  identifying,  and  producing 
sequence 

Visual  Arts  —  painting  or  drawing  to 
illustrate  a  story;  making  a  puzzle 

Library  Books  —  enjoying  fairy  tales 

Books  —  reading  independently 

Films  —  developing  visual  and  auditory 
senses 

Identifying  words  through  context  — 
listening  and  reading 

Identifying  words  from  visual  memory 
Recognizing  and  identifying  the  phoneme- 
grapheme  correspondence  /o/o,  0 
Recognizing  initial,  medial,  and  final 
sounds  in  words;  number  of  sounds  heard 
Recognizing  and  identifying  initial  and 
final  sounds  in  words;  printing  letters 
representing  these  sounds 

Recognizing  and  identifying  phoneme- 
grapheme  correspondences  and  graphemic 
bases  to  spell  words  of  the  CVC  pattern 
Identifying  words  using  graphemic  bases 
og,  ot,  un,  am,  it,  op,  ob,  ill,  up, 
an,  od,  id,  and,  ed 

LANGUAGE  DEVELOPMENT 

INITIAL  WRITING 

INDEPENDENT  ACTIVITIES 

Developing  sentence  awareness: 
discriminating  between  finished  and 
unfinished  sentences  and  questions; 
realizing  that  a  variety  of  words  may 
be  used  to  complete  sentences  and 
questions  —  listening  and  reading 
Composing  sentences  and  questions 
Realizing  importance  of  correct  word  order 
in  sentences 

Recognizing  the  use  of  graphics 

Recognizing  alphabetic  sequence 

Recognizing  initial  letters  of  words; 
printing  words  on  correct  alphabetical 
pages  of  My  First  Dictionary 

Applying  comprehension,  decoding, 
language,  and  printing  skills  to 
produce  personal  writing 

Integrating  speaking,  writing,  and  reading 
relationships  —  making  a  vocabulary 
chart 

Completing  sentences  by 
selecting  correct  two  words 

Mr.  Mugs  Book:  pages  98,  99,  100, 101  — 
developing  comprehension  of  meanings  of 
phrases;  of  main  idea;  of  sequence;  by 
making  judgments 

page  102  —  practicing  phonemic  analysis 
of  unglided  a 

page  1 03  —  practicing  structural 
analysis  of  words  formed  on  graphemic 
bases 

Spirit  Duplication  Masters  /Self-Help 

Activities:  pages  85,  86  —  practicing 
phonemic  analysis  of  initial  and  final 
consonants  of  words  containing  unglided 

page  87  —  completing  sentences  by 
selecting  better  two  words 

ALTERNATIVE  STRATEGIES 

Literary  Appreciation* 

Listening* 

Recognizing  and  identifying  words  formed 
on  graphemic  bases  og,  ot,  op,  od,  ob 

Relating  picture  and  story 

Predicting  details 

Drawing  inferences  about  story  situation 
Recognizing,  identifying,  and  producing 
sequence  of  story 

Reading  supplementary  books 

Listening  attentively  in  discussions 

Listening  to  films 

Listening  to  identify  words  —  context 

Listening  to  identify  rhyming  words 

Listening  to  identify  the  phoneme- 
grapheme  correspondence  /o/o,  O 

Listening  through  words  for  initial, 
medial,  and  final  sounds;  for  number 
of  sounds  in  word 

Listening  for  initial  and  final  sounds 
words;  printing  letters  representing 
these  sounds 

Listening  to  develop  sentence  awareness 

Objectives  listed  in  these  areas  are  drawn  from  preceding  strands. 
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COMPREHENSION 

Objectives 

Recalling  details 
Predicting  details 

Recognizing  and  identifying  title  in  table  of  contents 
Formulating  questions 
Observing  picture  details 
Drawing  inferences 

Recognizing  and  identifying  text  and  picture  details  that  answer  questions  and  verify  answers 
Speculating 

Translating  ideas  from  pictures  to  words 
Comparing  story  details 

Recognizing,  identifying,  and  producing  sequence 


Recalling 
details 
Predicting 
Using  table 
of  contents: 

I  locating 

title 

Formulating 

questions 


Page  55 


Observing 
picture 
details; 
drawing  inferences 


Developing  Pupil  Inquiry 

Have  the  pupils  recall  the  last  story  they  read  about  Pat  and  tell  what  happened  in  that  story. 

“What  do  you  think  will  happen  next?  Let’s  find  out.’’ 

Have  the  children  turn  to  the  second  page  of  the  table  of  contents.  “The  last  story  we  read 
was  Story  9.  Find  Story  9  on  this  page.’’ 

“Now  find  Story  1 0.  Put  your  finger  under  it.  What  is  the  title?  On  what  page  does  it  begin?”  (If 
no  one  can  read  the  title  of  the  story,  read  it  for  the  group.) 

Ask  the  children  what  questions  they  would  like  to  have  answered  as  they  read  the  story. 
They  might  ask  questions  such  as:  “Who  wants  to  hear  a  story?  Does  Pat  want  to  hear  a  story? 
Who  will  tell  a  story?  What  story  will  it  be?” 

At  this  point,  you  may  wish  to  develop  a  question  box  in  the  usual  manner,  or  simply  have  the 
children  speculate  on  the  answers  to  the  questions  they  pose. 

Ask  the  children  to  turn  to  page  55.  Have  them  read  the  title  of  the  story  and  examine  the 
picture. 

“What  is  happening?  Who  came  to  see  Pat?” 

“What  do  you  think  Pat  is  saying  to  Jan?  What  might  Jan  be  saying?” 

After  the  pupils  have  discussed  the  picture,  suggest  that  they  read  the  page  to  see  whether 
they  can  find  the  answers  to  their  questions. 


Recalling 

details; 

drawing 

inferences; 

verifying 

Inferring 
Speculating 
Pages  56-57 


Reading 
picture  story 

Telling  story 

Observing 
picture  details; 
drawing 
inferences 

Comparing 

stories 


Developing  Pupil  Response 

Have  the  children  read  page  55  silently.  Then  guide  a  discussion  of  the  questions  they  posed 
before  reading.  Direct  the  pupils  to  verify  their  answers  by  reading  aloud  the  pertinent  story  lines 
or  by  referring  to  specific  picture  details. 

“Why  do  you  think  Pat  still  has  to  stay  in  bed?” 

“I  wonder  what  story  Jan  will  tell  Pat.  Maybe  it’s  one  of  the  stories  you  found  when  you  were 
looking  for  books  in  the  library.  Can  you  guess?” 

Have  the  children  turn  the  page  and  look  at  the  pictures. 

“What  do  you  think  is  the  name  of  the  story  that  Jan  is  going  to  tell  Pat?  How  do  you  know? 

Call  upon  a  volunteer  to  read  the  title.  If  no  one  can  read  the  title  correctly,  read  it  for  the 
group. 

Have  the  pupils  read  the  pictures  and  enjoy  the  story.  Be  ready  to  guide  any  pupils  who  have 
difficulty  recognizing  or  following  the  sequence  of  the  picture  story. 

Let  the  pupils  take  turns  telling  the  story  from  the  pictures.  Each  pupil  might  relate  the  events 
depicted  in  two  or  three  of  the  pictures.  Help  the  children  observe  the  various  details  in  the 
illustrations  to  make  the  story  as  complete  as  possible. 

After  the  pupils  have  read  and  told  the  picture  story,  read  a  version  of  the  story  to  them  from  a 
library  book.  Have  the  children  briefly  discuss  how  their  story  was  similar  to  or  different  from  the 
library-book  version. 
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Recognizing, 

identifying, 

producing 

sequence; 

verifying 

sequence 


.  Developing  Comprehension,  Research,  and  Listening  Skills 

Literal  Comprehension.  Using  a  felt  marker,  print  each  of  the  following  sentences  on  a 
separate  strip  of  paper.  Place  the  strips  in  a  pocket  chart  in  the  order  given.  (If  preferred,  the 
sentences  may  be  listed  on  the  chalkboard.)  The  numbers  indicating  correct  sequence  will,  of 
course,  be  omitted. 

(5)  The  troll  fell  in  the  water. 

(2)  They  wanted  to  cross  the  bridge  over  the  river. 

(1 )  Once  upon  a  time  there  were  three  billy  goats. 

(3)  A  troll  lived  under  the  bridge. 

(4)  The  big  billy  goat  wasn’t  afraid  of  the  troll. 

Read  the  sentences  with  the  pupils  two  or  three  times.  Then  have  the  children  put  the 
sentences  in  the  pocket  chart  in  correct  sequential  order.  (“Find  the  sentence  that  should  come 
first  in  the  story.  Put  it  at  the  top  of  the  pocket  chart.  Find  the  sentence  that  should  come  second 
etc.”)  If  the  sentences  are  written  on  the  chalkboard,  direct  the  children  to  number  them  in 
correct  sequential  order.  When  the  exercise  is  finished,  have  the  pupils  reread  the  sentences 
and  then  reread  the  picture  story  to  verify  the  sequence  they  established.  If  there  are  any  errors, 
help  the  children  see  what  the  correct  order  of  sentences  should  be  through  discussion  of  the 
story  illustrations. 

Additional  practice  in  recognizing  sequence,  recognizing  main  idea,  and  making  judgments 
is  provided  in  the  Mr.  Mugs  Book  under  Independent  Activities. 


INTEGRATIVE  OPTIONS 


Visual  Arts  Painting  or  Drawing.  1 .  Reread  one  of  the  children’s  favorite  stories  to  them. 

2.  Divide  the  children  into  groups  and  have  the  members  of  each  group  paint  or  draw  a 
different  part  of  the  story. 

3.  Paste  the  children’s  pictures  in  order  on  a  long  sheet  of  paper  to  make  a  TV  film.  A  TV  set 
can  be  made  from  a  large  cardboard  box  with  a  “screen”  cut  out  of  it.  Attach  each  end  of  the  long 
sheet  of  paper  to  a  broom  handle.  Place  or  attach  the  broom  handles  at  either  end  of  the  screen 
inside  the  cardboard  box.  The  children  can  use  the  broom  handles  as  rollers  in  order  to  “show’ 
the  film  story. 

Making  a  Puzzle.  Have  the  children  paste  large  pictures  on  cardboard  and  then  cut  out  the 
pictures  to  make  large  puzzle  pieces.  The  children  can  put  the  pieces  together  as  they  would  a 
jigsaw  puzzle.  Have  them  exchange  their  puzzles  with  others  in  the  group. 

Library  Books  Enjoying  Fairy  Tales.  Have  the  pupils  select  some  picture-book  versions  of  fairy  tales  at  the 

library  and  bring  them  to  class.  Encourage  the  children  to  take  turns  telling  the  stories  from  the 
pictures. 

Book  Center 

story  Books  Elliott,  Harley.  How  the  Tiger  Lost  His  Spots  (and  Found  His  Stripes).  Crossing  Press, 

Trumansburg,  N.Y. 

How  the  tiger,  who  originally  was  spotted,  lost  his  spots  and  gained  stripes  instead. 

Galdone,  Paul.  The  Gingerbread  Boy.  Seabury  (A  Clarion  Book) 

The  favorite  old  story  retold  and  illustrated  by  Paul  Galdone. 

Galdone,  Paul.  The  Town  Mouse  and  the  Country  Mouse.  McGraw-Hill. 

A  beautifully  illustrated  and  well  told  version  of  Aesop’s  fable. 

Jacobs,  Joseph.  Jack  and  the  Beanstalk.  Walck. 

An  imaginative  and  witty  retelling  of  the  folktale,  enhanced  by  Margery  Gill’s  colorful 
illustrations. 
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Poetry 


Films 


Kent,  Jack.  Jack  Kent's  Happy-Ever-After  Book.  Random  House. 

An  extremely  attractive  and  amusing  updating  of  five  old  fairy  tales — "Beauty  and  the  Beast," 

‘  Puss  in  Boots,”  “Snow  White,”  “Cinderella,”  and  “Sleeping  Beauty.” 

Littledate,  Freya.  The  Elves  and  the  Shoemaker.  Four  Winds. 

A  charming  retelling  of  the  old  fairy  tale,  enhanced  by  lively  and  colorful  illustrations  by 
Brinton  Turkle. 

Lobel,  Arnold,  Owl  at  Home.  Harper  &  Row  (I  can  Read  Books). 

Five  delightful  stories  about  the  clownish  antics  of  Mr.  Owl.  In  one  story,  he  can't  sleep 
because  of  two  mysterious  lumps  at  the  end  of  his  bed  (made  by  his  feet).  In  another,  he  tries 
to  be  upstairs  and  downstairs  at  the  same  time. 

Low,  Joseph,  Little  Though  I  Be.  McGraw-Hill. 

A  father  is  proud  of  his  two  sons  who  are  big  and  strong,  and  overlooks  the  third  son  who  is 
small.  Impatient  when  the  little  one  neglects  his  chores,  the  father  says  he  would  expect  the 
boy  to  bring  home  a  golden  bird  instead  of  food.  Helped  by  the  animals  and  birds,  little  Tim 
does  just  that — brings  home  a  real  golden  bird. 

McKee,  David.  The  Day  the  Tide  Went  Out...  and  Out...  and  Out... and  Out... and  Out... and 
Out.  Abelard-Schuman  (T.  Y.  Crowell). 

Long  ago  the  jungle  animals  lived  at  the  shore  and  enjoyed  teasing  the  beachkeeper,  a 
camel.  While  he  rested,  they  piled  sand  on  his  back,  hoping  he  would  chase  them.  But  the 
camel  would  just  wash  the  sand  off.  One  day  they  persuaded  the  sea  to  go  out  and  not  return 
—and  that  is  why  the  camel  has  a  hump  and  why  the  animals  now  live  far  from  the  ocean. 

Minarik,  Else  Holmelund.  A  Kiss  for  Little  Bear.  Harper  &  Row. 

Little  Bear  draws  a  picture  for  his  grandmother  and  asks  Hen  to  take  it  to  her.  Grandmother  is 
pleased  with  the  gift  and  gives  Hen  a  kiss  to  give  to  Little  Bear.  The  kiss  is  passed  from  Hen  to 
Frog  to  Cat  and  to  Little  Skunk,  who  forgets  it  is  for  Little  Bear  and  gives  it  to  a  pretty  little  girl 
skunk. 

Rockwell,  Anne.  Poor  Goose.  T.  Y.  Crowell. 

A  retelling  of  a  folk  tale  about  a  goose  who  goes  looking  for  a  cure  for  her  headache. 

Rose,  Anne.  As  Right  as  Right  Can  Be.  Dial. 

A  man  buys  a  new  pair  of  shoe  laces.  The  old  shoes  don’t  look  right  with  new  laces,  so  he 
buys  a  new  pair  of  shoes.  And  so  it  goes,  until  he  has  purchased  new  clothes  for  himself  and 
his  wife  and  a  stately  mansion  for  them  to  live  in.  Eventually  the  ups  and  downs  of  his  fortune 
bring  him  right  back  where  he  started  from. 

Williams,  Jay.  Seven  at  One  Blow.  Parents’  Magazine  Press. 

A  delightful  retelling  of  “Brave  Little  Tailor,”  illustrated  by  Friso  Henstra. 

Livingston,  Myra  Cohn  (Ed.).  Listen,  Children,  Listen,  an  Anthology  of  Poems  for  the  Very 
Young.  Harcourt  Brace  Jovanovich. 

An  anthology  that  respects  the  taste  and  intelligence  of  children,  containing  poems  by  poets 
old  and  new. 


Film  Center 

The  Ant  and  the  Grasshopper  (An  Aesop  Fable).  1 1  mins.,  color.  CORF. 

The  Bear  and  the  Mouse.  8  mins.,  color.  JFB. 

A  variation  of  an  Aesop  fable,  filmed  with  real  animals. 

The  Hare  and  the  Tortoise.  1 1  mins.,  b&w.  EBF. 

Little  Red  Hen.  1 0  mins,  color.  CORF. 

Puss  in  Boots.  14  mina.,  b&w.  EBF. 

The  Shoemaker  and  the  Elves.  1 4  mins.,  color.  CORF. 

Dramatized  with  puppets. 
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DECODING  SKILLS 


Identifying 
words  through 
context 
(listening) 


Identifying 
words  through 
context; 
discriminating 
between  words 
of  similar 
configuration 
(reading) 


Objectives 

Identifying  words  through  context  (listening) 

Identifying  words  through  context;  discriminating  between  words  of  similar  configuration 
(reading) 

Identifying  words  from  visual  memory 

Recognizing  and  identifying  the  phoneme-grapheme  correspondence  /o/o,  O 
Recognizing  initial,  medial,  and  final  sounds  in  words 
Identifying  the  number  of  sounds  heard  in  words 

Recognizing  and  identifying  initial  and  final  sounds  in  words  and  printing  the  letters  that 
represent  them 

Recognizing  and  identifying  phoneme-grapheme  correspondences  and  graphemic  bases  to 
spell  words  of  the  CVC  pattern 
Identifying  words,  using  graphemic  bases 

Materials  Needed 

Sentence  strips  and  word  cards  (See  page  368) 

Word  cards  for  she’s,  her,  can’t,  make,  stay,  take,  funny,  riddles,  happy,  home,  story 

A  Yes  and  a  No  card  for  each  pupil 

My  Sound  and  Letter  Book 

Catalogues  and  magazines,  scissors  and  paste 

Lines  on  the  chalkboard  for  chalkboard  dictation,  with  an  o  printed  in  color  in  the  middle  of  each 
printing  area 

Sheets  of  paper  lined  for  printing,  with  an  o  printed  in  the  middle  of  each  printing  area 
Sheets  of  paper  lined  for  printing  (for  the  spelling  exercise) 

Cards  for  the  graphemic  bases  op,  od,  oh  and  letter  cards  for  b,  c,  g,  h,  j,  I,  m,  n,  p,  r,  s,  sh,  t 

Word  Meaning 

Say  the  following  sentences,  one  at  a  time,  making  a  marked  pause  where  the  word  has 
been  left  out  each  time.  Elicit  from  the  children  a  word  to  complete  each  sentence.  When  a  word 
has  been  suggested,  repeat  the  sentence  with  the  word  in  it.  Have  the  pupils  determine  whether 
or  not  the  word  makes  sense  in  the  sentence  and  explain  why. 

My  favorite  story  is - 

Jimmy  likes _ stories  because  they  make  him  laugh. 

Rosa  likes  fairy - best. 

All  three  billy  goats  were  named - 

Have  you _ any  good  stories  lately? 

Goldilocks  went  to  the  house  of  the  three - 

There  are  some  good  picture - in  the  library. 

Make  sentence  strips  for  the  following  incomplete  sentences  and  word  cards  for  the  words  to 
be  considered. 

Pat  had  to  stay  in  bed  pet 

Jan  to  see  Pat.  came  come 

"Tell  me  a  said  Pat.  story  stay 

“I’ll  tell  you  a  story  I  said  Jan.  like  take 

I  like  Jan’s  story  .  too  do 

Place  the  first  sentence  strip  in  the  pocket  chart  and  ask  the  pupils  to  read  it  to  themselves. 
Hold  up  the  cards  for  bed  and  pet  and  have  a  child  read  them  aloud. 

"One  of  these  words  belongs  in  the  sentence.  If  you  think  it  is  this  one  (hold  up  the  card  for 
pet )  raise  your  left  hand.  If  you  think  it  is  this  one  (hold  up  the  card  for  bed)  raise  your  right  hand. 
Be  careful  now.  The  two  words  look  very  much  alike.  Is  it  this  one  (pet)  or  this  one  (bed)  ?” 
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Identifying 
words  from 
visual  memory 


Recognizing  and 
identifying  the 
phoneme-grapheme 
correspondence 
/o/o,  O 

Key  Word:  dog 


After  the  showing  of  hands,  place  the  two  cards  on  a  desk  or  table.  Invite  a  pupil  to  put  the 

word  selected  in  the  pocket  chart  in  the  space  in  the  sentence. 

"Read  the  sentence  to  yourself  to  see  if  the  right  word  has  been  put  it.  If  you  think  it  has,  raise 

your  right  hand."  .  .  .  .  .  . 

Have  a  pupil  read  the  sentence  aloud,  as  the  others  listen  to  make  sure  their  choice  of  words 

is  right. 

Proceed  in  the  same  manner  with  the  other  sentences. 

Make  word  cards  for  she's,  her,  can’t,  make,  stay,  take,  funny,  riddles,  happy,  home, 
and  story  Get  out  some  word  cards  already  made  for  other  core  vocabulary  words. 

Display  two  word  cards  on  the  chalk  ledge  or  in  a  card  holder  for  about  two  seconds.  Remove 
the  words,  then  display  the  same  two  cards  and  another  one.  Have  the  pupils  tell  which  word 
was  not  shown  the  first  time.  Continue  with  other  groups  of  words.  (Be  sure  to  change  the 

position  of  the  new  word  each  time.) 

Word  meaning  through  context  is  involved  in  Initial  Writing:  Printing. 

Phonemic  Analysis 


Step  1:  Hearing,  (a)  Say  the  word  dog.  Have  the  children  hold  up  fingers  to  tell  how  many 
sounds  they  hear  in  dog .  Make  certain  that  every  pupil  hears  all  three  sounds.  Say  dog  again, 
having  the  pupils  listen  particularly  for  the  middle  sound  they  hear  in  the  word. 


(b)  Sketch  the  following  pictures  on  the  board 


Have  the  children  listen  as  you  pronounce  the  names  of  the  pictures:  box,  log,  mop,  cob.  Ask 
what  they  notice  about  these  words  and  elicit  that  the  middle  sound  in  each  one  is  the  same  as 

the  middle  sound  in  dog.  . 

(c)  Read  sentences  similar  to  the  following,  and  have  the  pupils  clap  every  time  they  hear  the 

sound  heard  in  the  middle  of  dog. 


Tom  got  a  job. 

The  frog  hopped  on  top  of  a  rock. 

The  doctor  sent  Donna  to  the  hospital. 

(d)  Say  groups  of  three  words,  two  of  which  contain  the  unglided  (short)  lot  sound,  and  one 
which  does  not.  Have  the  pupils  distinguish  which  words  contain  the  sound  heard  in  the  middle 

of  dog:  lock,  rob,  fan;  not,  bun,  shop;  bed,  long,  fox;  etc. 

Step  2:  Saying.  Ask  the  children  to  repeat  the  names  of  the  pictures  sketched  on  the  board. 

Have  them  tell  again  how  the  words  are  alike. 

Step  3:  Seeing.  If  there  are  children  in  the  group  whose  first  or  last  names  begin  with  O,  ask 
them  to  stand  and  tell  their  names.  As  each  name  is  given,  print  it  on  the  board.  Add  a  few  if 
there  are  not  enough  for  purposes  of  comparison. 

Oliver 

Otto 

Osborne 

Ogden 

Have  the  pupils  notice  that  these  names  all  look  alike  at  the  beginning.  Recall  that  they  all 
start  with  a  capital  letter  because  they  are  the  names  of  people. 

Print  in  another  column  on  the  board  the  names  of  the  pictures  you  sketched. 

box 

log 

mop 

cob 

Lead  the  pupils  to  see  that  these  words  all  look  alike  in  the  middle.  Print  dog  at  the  top  of  the 
column  and  elicit  that  all  the  words  have  the  same  middle  letter  as  dog .  Have  the  letter  identi  led 

as  o. 
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Adding  to 
My  Sound  and 
Letter  book 


Listening 
through  words 
for  initial, 
medial,  and 
final  sounds 


Listening 
through  words 
to  detect  the 
number  of 
sounds  heard 


Taking 
chalkboard 
dictation; 
listening  for 
initial  and 
final  sounds 
and  printing 
the  letters  that 
represent  them 


To  check  visual  discrimination,  print  the  following  words  on  the  board,  saying  each  word  as 
you  print  it. 


not  top 

cob  leg 

tap  mud 

sod  hop 

rut  moth 


Give  each  child  a  Yes  and  a  No  card.  Tell  the  pupils  that  you  are  going  to  point  to  each  word 
on  the  board  in  turn.  If  the  word  has  o  in  the  middle,  like  dog,  they  are  to  hold  up  their  Yes  cards. 
If  the  word  does  not  have  o  in  the  middle,  they  are  to  hold  up  their  No  cards. 

If  you  feel  that  some  members  of  the  group  might  need  a  point  of  reference  for  a  while,  make  a 
chart  for  the  unglided  /o/  sound.  The  key  picture  and  word  will  be  dog.  Include  as  well  a  few 
examples  from  the  core  vocabulary  and  from  words  previously  formed  on  graphemic  bases. 
Post  the  chart  in  a  conspicuous  place. 


not 

log 

frog 

\  box 

on 

dog 

mop 

Step  4:  Printing.  See  under  Initial  Writing:  Printing  on  pages  16-17. 

oO 

Let  the  children  devote  one  page  to  the  vowel  o.  Have  them  cut  pictures  from  catalogues  or 
magazines  and  paste  them  into  the  book,  or  they  may  draw  pictures  if  they  prefer.  Remind  them 
that  each  pictured  object  must  have  o  in  it,  representing  the  same  sound  as  they  hear  in  the 
middle  of  dog.  Have  them  print  capital  O  under  those  pictures  whose  names  begin  with  o,  and 
small  o  under  those  pictures  whose  names  have  o  as  in  dog  in  the  middle. 

Additional  practice  in  recognizing  the  phoneme-grapheme  correspondence  /o/o  is  given  in 
the  Mr.  Mugs  Book  and  in  the  Spirit  Duplication  Masters  /Self-Help  Activities  under 
Independent  Activities. 

Have  the  pupils  listen  to  the  following  groups  of  words  and  tell  where  the  designated  sound 
is  heard  each  time  —  at  the  beginning,  in  the  middle,  or  at  the  end. 

/o/  ox,  sock,  shop,  offer,  toss 
/a/  sang,  answer,  batter,  ankle,  flap 
/d/  bend,  dusty,  slid,  middle,  window 
/s/  side,  fussy,  compass,  castle,  sank 
/h/  hills,  ahoy,  hungry,  rehearse,  happy 

Say  the  following  words  and  ask  the  pupils  to  hold  up  three  fingers  if  they  hear  three  sounds, 
two  fingers  if  they  hear  two  sounds,  and  one  finger  if  they  hear  only  one  sound. 

eye  wag  mud  no 

on  tail  pep  big 

Prepare  the  lined  board  and  worksheets,  putting  an  o  in  the  center  of  each  printing  area. 
Following  the  procedure  given  on  page  258,  have  the  pupils  print  the  first  and  last  letters  of  the 
dictated  words  and  use  the  resulting  words  in  oral  sentences  or  questions.  The  following 
sentences  may  be  used  to  present  the  words: 

Group  1 

Alfredo  likes  to  play  with  his  top  —  top. 

I  have  to  sleep  on  a  cot  when  company  comes  —  cot. 

Daddy  and  Mommy  jog  every  morning  —  jog. 

A  mob  gathered  to  watch  the  fire  —  mob. 
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Group  2 

We  had  creamed  cod  for  dinner  —  cod. 

Pat  will  mop  the  floor  for  Mommy  —  mop. 

Grandma  made  a  pot  of  tea  —  pot. 

Someone  tried  to  rob  the  bank  last  night  —  rob. 

Group  3 

Daddy’s  getting  new  sod  for  the  front  lawn  —  sod. 

Lisette  put  on  her  new  dress  —  on. 

How  far  can  you  hop  on  one  foot  —  hop? 

Those  apples  will  rot  if  we  don't  use  them  soon  rot. 

Group  4 

It’s  Tina's  job  to  set  the  table  —  job. 

We  lost  our  way  in  the  fog  —  fog. 

Mommy  went  to  look  at  the  new  dress  shop  shop. 

Mike  will  not  be  here  today  —  not. 

Spelling  CVC 
words  formed  on 
graphemic  base  an 

Spelling 

Print  the  word  can  on  the  board  and  have  a  pupil  read  it. 

“How  many  sounds  do  you  hear  in  can  ?  How  many  letters  do  you  see  in  can  ?  What  is  the  first 
letter?  the  middle  letter?  the  last  letter?” 

Distribute  sheets  of  paper  lined  for  printing.  ,  ,  .  ., 

“You  all  did  very  well  printing  whole  words  all  by  yourselves  the  other  day.  Let  s  try  some 

more  today.  Are  you  ready?  Here's  the  first  one. 

Following  the  procedure  used  on  page  353,  have  the  pupils  print  the  following  dictated  words . 

Daddy  is  a  man  —  man. 

Luis  ran  down  the  street  —  ran. 

1  got  a  tan  last  summer  —  tan. 

Mommy  says  they  should  ban  swimming  in  the  river  —  ban. 

When  the  graphemic  base  an  has  been  called  to  the  pupils’  attention,  have  the  children  print 
man  and  then  print  the  following  words  as  you  supply  the  initial  consonant  each  time. 

man  — >  fan  — >  van  — >  pan  — >  can 

When  everyone  has  finished,  have  all  the  words  read,  either  from  the  children’s  worksheets 
or  from  the  board. 

Forming  new 
words  using 
graphemic  bases 

Structural  Analysis 

Review  with  the  pupils  the  words  formed  on  graphemic  bases  og  and  of,  using  either  the 
pocket  chart  procedure  or  the  chalkboard  procedure. 

dog  not 

bog  cot 

fog  dot 

hog  got 

jog  hot 

log  lot 

pot 
rot 
shot 
tot 

Print  the  word  not  on  the  board.  Have  the  word  read  and  the  letters  identified. 

“Watch  what  happens  if  we  change  the  n  at  the  beginning  to  p . 

Print  pot  and  have  it  read. 
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Reading  in 
context  words 
formed  on 
graphemic  bases 


“We’ve  changed  the  first  letter  to  p  and  made  the  word  pot.  Now  let’s  see  what  happens  if  we 
change  the  last  letter,  t,  to  p.” 

Print  pop  on  the  board  and  have  it  read.  Call  attention  to  the  fact  that  the  middle  sound  in  pop 
is  the  same  as  the  middle  sound  in  not  and  pot. 

In  the  same  manner  make  the  following  changes. 

not  — >  nod  not  ->  rot  — >  rob 

“Now  we  have  made  three  new  words  —  pop,  nod,  and  rob .  Let’s  see  how  many  new  words 
we  can  make,  starting  with  these  words  and  changing  the  first  letters.” 

Pocket  Chart  Procedure 

Make  graphemic  base  cards  for  op,  od,  and  ob  and  the  necessary  letter  cards,  and  follow  the 
procedure  given  on  page  12. 

p  op  n 
c  c 

h  g 

I  h 

m  p 

sh  r 

t  s 

sh 

Chalkboard  Procedure 

Print  the  above  columns  of  words  on  the  chalkboard  and  follow  the  procedure  given  on  page 
13. 

Print  the  following  key  words  on  the  chalkboard:  pop,  and,  run,  am,  it,  dog,  rob,  will,  up,  can, 
nod,  did,  not,  ed. 

Place  the  following  sentences  on  the  board: 

I’ll  have  pop  and  a  bun  with  jam  on  it. 

The  frog  will  hop  and  sit  on  the  log. 

Bob  will  go  to  the  shop. 

He  got  the  pills  for  Grandpa. 

The  little  pup  ran  to  the  top  of  the  hill. 

Is  this  Bill’s  rod? 

Pam  hid  the  pot  lid  in  the  shed. 

Point  to  the  sentences  in  random  order  and  call  upon  a  pupil  to  read  the  indicated  sentence 
each  time.  Make  sure  that  every  child  in  the  group  has  an  opportunity  to  read  at  least  one 
sentence.  Point  to  some  sentences  more  than  once  if  necessary.  If  a  child  stumbles  over  a 
word,  refer  him  or  her  to  the  key  word  for  the  graphemic  base  involved. 

Practice  in  recognizing  and  identifying  words  formed  on  graphemic  bases  og,  ot,  op,  od,  and 
ob  is  provided  in  Alternative  Strategies:  “Mr.  Mugs  Game”  and  in  the  Mr.  Mugs  Book  and 
Spirit  Duplication  Masters /Self-Help  Activities  under  Independent  Activities. 

LANGUAGE  DEVELOPMENT 

Objectives 

Discriminating  between  finished  and  unfinished  sentences  and  questions;  realizing  that  a 

variety  of  words  may  be  used  to  complete  sentences  and  questions  (listening) 

Discriminating  between  finished  and  unfinished  sentences  and  questions;  realizing  that  a 

variety  of  words  may  be  used  to  complete  sentences  and  questions  (reading) 

Composing  sentences  and  questions 

Realizing  the  importance  of  correct  word  order  in  sentences 

Recognizing  the  use  of  graphics 

Recognizing  alphabetic  sequence 


od  r  ob 
b 
c 

j 

m 

s 
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Materials  Needed 

Sentence  strips  (See  page  373) 

12  blank  word  cards 
A  period  card  and  a  question  mark  card 

Word  cards  for  Pat,  Jan,  see,  to,  came,  happy,  you,  I'm,  me,  Tell,  story,  a,  like,  Jan’s,  likes 
The  readers 

A  set  of  alphabet  cards  in  capitalized  and  lower-case  letters 


Discriminating 
between  finished 
and  unfinished 
sentences  and 
questions , 
completing 
sentences  and 
questions  using  a 
variety  of  words 
(listening) 


Discriminating 
between  finished 
and  unfinished 
sentences  and 
questions; 
completing 
sentences  and 
questions  using  a 
variety  of  words 
(reading) 


Sentence  Awareness 

Recall  that  when  we  tell  or  ask  someone  something,  we  must  be  sure  to  tell  or  ask  the  whole 

thing,  so  that  the  other  person  will  know  what  we  mean. 

Read  the  following  sentences  and  questions  to  the  pupils,  one  at  a  time,  indicating  by  voice 
intonation  whether  each  one  is  finished  or  not  finished.  Have  the  pupils  determine  in  each  case 
whether  the  sentence  or  question  is  finished  or  unfinished.  Elicit  words  from  the  children  to 
complete  the  unfinished  ones.  Use  a  number  of  the  suggested  words  each  time,  to  reinforce  the 
understanding  that  a  variety  of  words  may  often  be  used  to  complete  a  sentence  or  question 

correctly. 

When  Pat  was  sick,  she  could  not . . . 

Jan  came  to. . . 

Pat  was  glad  to  see  Jan. 

What  do  you  think  Jan  will . . .  ? 

Will  Pat  like  Jan’s  story? 

How  long  will  Pat...? 

Make  sentence  strips  for  the  following  incomplete  sentences  and  questions,  and  have 
available  a  period  card,  a  question  mark  card,  and  about  a  dozen  blank  cards  of  word-card  size. 

I  like  a  funny 
Jan  wants  to 
Is  it  time  for 
Do  you  like  my 

Place  the  first  incomplete  sentence  in  the  pocket  chart.  As  the  children  read  silently,  sweep 
your  hand  from  left  to  right  under  the  sentence  and  read  it  aloud,  ending  with  an  unfinished 

inflection  of  the  voice. 

“Is  this  finished?  Why  not?” 

“No,  it  isn’t  finished  because  it  doesn’t  tell  the  whole  thing.  It  doesn’t  tell  what  funny  thing  I 

like.  Who  can  tell  us  a  word  that  would  finish  it?” 

"Story?  Let’s  put  story  in  the  sentence.”  Print  story  on  a  blank  card  and  ask  the  child  who 

suggested  the  word  to  put  it  in  the  pocket  chart  at  the  end  of  the  sentence. 

Sweep  your  hand  under  the  sentence  and  read  it  aloud,  ending  with  a  finished  inflection,  as 
the  children  follow  along.  “Is  the  sentence  finished  now?  Does  it  make  sense7  Yes,  it  is  finished 
because  it  tells  what  funny  thing  I  like,  and  it  makes  sense  because  most  people  do  like  a  funny 

story.  ,, 

“This  sentence  tells  us  something.  What  should  I  put  at  the  end,  to  show  that  it  is  finished? 

“Yes,  I  should  put  a  period.”  Place  the  period  card  in  the  pocket  chart  at  the  end  of  the 
sentence. 

Elicit  two  or  three  other  words  that  might  finish  the  sentence  and  make  sense;  for  example, 
joke,  riddle,  picture,  etc.  Follow  the  same  procedure  in  determining  whether  the  sentence  is 
finished  and  makes  sense. 

Place  the  cards  for  the  various  words  that  have  been  suggested  in  the  pocket  chart  again,  in 
turn,  and  have  the  sentence  read  each  time. 

“We  used  a  different  word  to  finish  the  sentence  each  time  and  they  all  make  sense.  This 
often  happens  when  we  read  or  write.  We  may  find  that  a  lot  of  different  words  may  finish  a 
sentence  and  make  sense  in  it.” 

Follow  the  same  procedure  with  the  other  sentence  and  the  questions. 
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Composing 
sentences  and 
questions 

Encourage  the  pupils  to  compose  sentences  and  questions  of  their  own.  If  necessary,  help 
them  with  directions  such  as: 

“Jyoti,  tell  us  something  about  the  billy  goats.” 

‘‘Nick,  ask  us  something  about  the  billy  goats.” 

As  each  sentence  or  question  is  given,  have  the  group  decide  if  it  is  finished  and  makes 

Realizing  the 
importance  of 
word  order 
in  sentences 

sense. 

Remind  the  pupils  that  if  the  words  are  not  in  the  right  order  in  a  sentence,  the  sentence  will 
not  say  what  you  want  it  to  say. 

“When  we  are  speaking  or  writing  sentences,  we  must  be  sure  we  put  in  all  the  words  we 
need  to  tell  the  whole  thing,  and  we  must  be  sure  we  put  the  words  in  the  right  order. 

‘‘Suppose  1  wanted  to  write  ‘Jan  came  to  see  Pat.’  1  would  need  to  use  the  words  Jan,  came, 
to,  see,  and  Pat.  If  1  didn’t  bother  to  put  the  words  in  the  right  order,  1  might  end  up  with 
something  like  this.” 

Arrange  the  cards  in  the  pocket  chart  in  this  order. 

Pat  Jan  see  to  came 

Ask  a  pupil  to  read  the  words  aloud.  ‘‘Does  that  say  what  1  wanted  to  say?  Why  not?” 

‘‘No,  it  doesn’t  say  what  1  wanted  to  say  because  the  words  are  not  in  the  right  order.  It  doesn’t 
make  sense. 

“Let’s  put  the  words  in  the  right  order.  Which  word  should  come  first?  which  should  come 
next?  etc.” 

As  the  pupils  give  you  the  words,  move  the  word  cards  down  to  the  next  pocket  to  form: 

Jan  came  to  see  Pat 

Have  the  sentence  read  and  ask,  “Is  it  right  now?  Yes,  it  makes  sense  now  and  says  what  1 
wanted  to  say.  It  uses  the  same  words,  but  the  words  are  in  the  right  order  now. 

“There’s  still  something  missing,  though.  The  sentence  says  everything  1  wanted  to  say. 
What  do  we  need  to  show  that  it  is  finished?” 

“That’s  right.  We  need  a  period  at  the  end.”  Put  a  period  card  at  the  end  of  the  sentence,  and 
have  the  sentence  read  once  more. 

Sentence  awareness  is  involved  in  Decoding  Skills:  Word  Meaning  and  in  Initial  Writing: 
Developing  Readiness  for  Creative  Writing  and  Printing. 

Recognizing 
the  use  of 
graphics 

Punctuation  and  Graphics 

Ask  the  pupils  to  open  their  readers  to  pages  56-57.  Direct  attention  to  the  words  Trip-Trap  in 
the  third,  fourth,  and  fifth  pictures  and  ask  the  pupils  if  they  notice  something  different  about 
them  in  the  three  pictures.  Elicit  that  the  words  are  bigger  and  blacker  in  each  successive 
picture.  Let  the  pupils  discuss  the  purpose  for  this,  and  lead  them  to  see  that  the  small,  lighter 
words  in  picture  3  indicate  that  the  first  billy  goat  to  cross  the  bridge  was  small  and  his  hoofs 
didn’t  make  much  noise  as  he  walked  over  the  bridge;  the  billy  goat  in  picture  4  was  larger  and 
his  hoofs  made  more  noise;  and  the  billy  goat  in  picture  5  was  the  biggest  one  and  his  hoofs 
made  a  lot  of  noise. 

Let  pupils  have  fun  reading  the  words  in  the  three  pictures,  making  their  voices  louder  for 
each  succeeding  billy  goat. 

Capitalization  at  the  beginning  of  sentences  and  periods  at  the  end  are  stressed  in  Initial 
Writing:  Printing. 

Completing 

alphabetic 

sequences 

Alphabet  Skills 

Place  on  the  chalk  ledge  the  cards  for  B,  D,  F,  H.  Put  the  other  letter  cards  face  up  in  random 
order  on  a  desk  or  table.  Have  the  pupils  tell  which  letters  are  missing.  Ask  pupils  to  find  on  the 
table  the  cards  for  C,  E,  and  G  and  place  them  in  the  correct  places  on  the  chalk  ledge  to 
complete  the  sequence. 

Work  in  the  same  way  with  e,  g,  i,  k;  P,  R,  T,  V;  s,  u,  w,  y. 

Alphabetic  sequence  is  involved  in  Initial  Writing:  Developing  Readiness  for  Creative  Writing 
as  the  children  enter  words  in  their  dictionaries. 
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INITIAL  WRITING 


My  First 
Dictionary 

Personal  Writing 


Integrating 
speaking, 
writing,  and 
reading 
relationships; 
building  a 
vocabulary  chart 


(worksheet) 


Objectives 

Recognizing  initial  letters  of  words  and  printing  the  words  on  the  correct  alphabetical  pages  of 
My  First  Dictionary 

Applying  comprehension,  decoding,  language,  and  printing  skills  to  produce  personal  writing 
Integrating  speaking,  writing,  and  reading  relationships;  building  a  vocabulary  chart 

Materials  Needed 

Word  banks 
My  First  Dictionary 

Lined  sheets  of  paper  for  personal  writing 
Duplicated  worksheet  for  page  375 


Developing  Readiness  for  Creative  Writing 

Don’t  forget  to  have  the  pupils  enter  words  in  their  copies  of  My  First  Dictionary.  Check  to  be 
sure  the  words  are  entered  on  the  correct  pages  and  are  copied  correctly. 

Encourage  the  pupils  to  do  some  personal  writing  at  every  opportunity.  Since  this  lesson 
deals  with  story  books,  some  children  might  like  to  write  a  line  or  two  about  their  favorite  story. 

A  question  such  as  “Where  would  you  find  a  goat?"  could  initiate  a  discussion  on  farm 
animals.  A  chart  such  as  the  following  might  be  made. 

Farm  Animals 


goats 

bull 

cow 

calf 

pig 

chicken 

horse 

rooster 

pony 

hen 

lamb 

goose 

piglet 

turkey 

sheep 

duck 

Story  sequence  is  observed  in  Comprehension:  Developing  Comprehension,  Research, 
and  Listening  Skills. 

In  Comprehension:  Developing  Pupil  Response,  the  children  are  asked  to  retell  the  story 
using  the  pictures  in  the  reader.  In  Integrative  Options,  it  is  suggested  that  the  children  tell 

stories,  guided  by  the  pictures  in  picture  books. 

Both  the  noting  of  sequence  and  the  retelling  of  stories  are  good  preparation  for  creative 

writing. 

Printing 

Distribute  duplicated  copies  of  the  following  worksheet _ 


_  me  a  funny 


tell 


story 


Tell 


happy  to  come 


I’m 


turtle 


home 
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don’t 


Printing  o,  O 


Decoding  Skills: 
Structural 
Analysis 


Direct  the  children  to  read  each  sentence,  select  the  words  that  belong  in  it,  and  print  the 
words  on  the  lines.  Remind  them  to  read  each  completed  sentence  to  be  sure  it  is  finished  and 
makes  sense.  Remind  them,  too,  that  each  sentence  must  begin  with  a  capital  letter  and  have  a 
period  at  the  end. 

Give  the  pupils  practice  in  copying  words  with  o  and  O  in  the  initial  position  and  words  with  o 
in  the  medial  position. 

Printing  o  and  O  is  required  in  Decoding  Skills:  Phonemic  Analysis,  in  connection  with  My 
Sound  and  Letter  Book. 

INDEPENDENT  ACTIVITIES 

Mr.  Mugs  Book 

Page  98.  Comprehension/Word  Recognition.  Drawing  pictures  to  illustrate  meanings  of 
phrases. 

Page  99.  Comprehension.  Recognizing  main  idea  by  completing  definition  with  correct  word. 
Page  100.  Comprehension.  Recognizing  sequence  by  ordering  events. 

Page  101.  Comprehension.  Making  judgments 

Page  102.  Phonemic  Analysis/Printing.  Printing  names  of  objects  including  unglided  (short)  o. 
Page  103.  Structural  Analysis/Printing.  Completing  sentences  by  choosing  correct  word 
formed  on  graphemic  base. 

Spirit  Duplication  Masters/Seif-Help  Activities 

Page  85.  Phonemic  Analysis/Structural  Analysis.  Circling  correct  words  to  name  objects. 
Page  86.  Phonemic  Analysis/Printing.  Printing  beginning  and  final  consonants  for  words 
containing  unglided  (short)  o. 

Page  87.  Printing/Word  Recognition/Comprehension.  Completing  sentences  by  selecting 
the  better  two  words. 


ALTERNATIVE  STRATEGIES 

Objectives 

Recognizing  and  identifying  words  formed  on  the  graphemic  bases  og,  ot,  op,  od,  and  ob 

Mr.  Mugs  Game 

Objective 

Recognizing  and  identifying  words  formed  on  the  graphemic  bases  og,  ot,  op,  od,  and  ob 

Number  of  Players 

Two  to  four 

Materials  Needed 

One  “Mr.  Mugs”  game  board  (see  page  72) 

One  marker  for  each  player 

Three  sets  of  cards  numbered  1 , 2,  and  3  (9  cards) 

Cards  for  the  following  words:  hop,  mop,  pop,  top:  pod,  nod,  rod,  sod:  job,  rob,  Bob,  mob,  sob; 
dog,  fog,  hog,  log,  jog,  bog;  not,  dot,  got,  hot,  lot,  pot,  rot,  tot 

Procedure 

See  page  72. 
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Jacques  et  Jacqueline 

(Poem) 

Objectives 

Recognizing  title  in  table  of  contents 
Speculating 

Enjoying  nursery  rhyme  and  illustration 
Drawing  inferences 
Identifying  nursery  rhyme 
Speaking  chorally 

Enjoying  other  French  versions  of  nursery  rhymes 
Illustrating  nursery  rhymes 


Page  58 


Note.  You  may  wish  to  have  this  rhyme  read  to  the  pupils  by  the  school  French  teacher  or  a 
French-speaking  person  in  the  community. 


Responding  to  Poetry 

Have  the  pupils  find  the  title  of  the  next  selection  in  the  table  of  contents.  Read  the  title  for  the 
children  and  let  them  speculate  briefly  on  what  the  poem  might  be  about. 

Read  the  nursery  rhyme  to  the  children  as  they  follow  in  their  books.  ,. 

Ask  the  pupils  whether  they  know  what  nursery  rhyme  this  is  and  whether  their  ea 
speculations  about  the  poem  were  correct.  When  it  has  been  established  that  in  English  the 
poem  is  called  “Jack  and  Jill,”  have  the  children  tell  how  they  know  this. 

Read  the  rhyme  a  second  time  as  the  children  follow  along. 

Reread  the  rhyme  until  the  children  can  say  it  chorally  on  their  own.  Help  the  pupils  decide  on 
the  way  the  lines  should  be  spoken  and  the  words  that  should  be  emphasized. 

Read  other  French  versions  of  nursery  rhymes  to  the  children.  .  ...  tit.  in 

Have  the  children  select  one  of  the  rhymes  they  enjoyed  in  French.  Help  them  print  the  title  in 
French  on  a  sheet  of  paper  and  then  suggest  that  they  illustrate  the  rhyme. 


I 
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Curls,  Curls,  Curls 


COMPREHENSION 


Recalling  story 
Speculating 

Applying  story  ideas  to  personal 
experiences 

Recognizing  and  identifying  title  in 
table  of  contents 
Formulating  questions 
Observing  picture  details 
Drawing  inferences 
Reacting  to  story 
Valuing  story 
Recalling  story  details 
Recognizing  and  identifying  text  details 
to  verify  answers 

Inferring  feelings  of  story  characters 
Distinguishing  between  true  and  false 
Drawing  conclusions 


LANGUAGE  DEVELOPMENT 


INTEGRATIVE  OPTIONS 


Drama  —  developing  creativity  through 
role-playing;  dramatizing  story 
Health  —  working  with  a  manicure  center 
Visual  Arts  —  string  painting 
Developing  Vocabulary  —  describing 
textures 

Books  —  reading  independently 


INITIAL  WRITING 


Recognizing  and  reading  run-over  sentences 
Recognizing  and  identifying  "said”  phrases 
and  direct  speech 

Acquiring  awareness  of  exclamations 
Acquiring  awareness  of  punctuation  and 
graphics  and  their  function  in  reading 
Recognizing  and  identifying  capitalized 
and  lower-case  forms  of  letters; 
recognizing  alphabetic  sequence 


ALTERNATIVE  STRATEGIES 


Recognizing  and  identifying  vocabulary 
Combining  initial  and  final  consonants 
with  medial  o  to  form  words 
Acquiring  awareness  of  contractions 


Recognizing  initial  letters  of  words; 
printing  words  on  correct  alphabetical 
pages  of  My  First  Dictionary 
Applying  comprehension,  decoding, 
language,  and  printing  skills  to 
produce  personal  writing 
Integrating  speaking,  writing,  and  reading 
relationships  —  making  a  vocabulary 
chart 

Selecting  and  printing  endings  to  complete 
telling  and  asking  sentences 


Literary  Appreciation* 


Applying  story  ideas  to  personal 
experiences 

Relating  picture  and  story 
Valuing  story 

Inferring  feelings  of  story  characters 
Reading  supplementary  books 
Perceiving  rhyme  in  a  poem 


Objectives  listed  in  these  areas  are  drawn  from  preceding  strands. 


Pages  59-63 


DECODING  SKILLS 


Identifying  words  through  context  — 
listening  and  reading 
Recognizing  antonyms 
Identifying  rhyming  words 
Recognizing  and  identifying  the  phoneme- 
grapheme  correspondence  /o/o 
Recognizing  initial,  medial,  and  final 
sounds  in  words;  number  of  sounds  heard 
Recognizing  initial  and  final  sounds  in 
words;  printing  letters  representing 
these  sounds 

Recognizing  and  identifying  phoneme- 
grapheme  correspondences  and  graphemic 
bases  to  spell  words  of  CVC  pattern 
Identifying  words  using  graphemic  bases 
at,  an,  and,  am,  ad,  ap,  og,  ob,  of, 
op,  od 


INDEPENDENT  ACTIVITIES 


Mr.  Mugs  Book:  pages  1 04, 105  —  developing 
comprehension  of  details;  by  inferring 
outcomes 

pages  106, 107  —  practicing  phonemic 
analysis  of  unglided  o ,  of  unglided  a 
page  108  —  practicing  structural 
analysis  of  words  formed  on  graphemic 
bases  ob,  og,  ot,  op 
Spirit  Duplication  Masters /Self-Help 
Activities:  pages  88,  89,  90  —  practicing 
phonemic  analysis  of  initial  and  final 
s/7,  th:  of  unglided  a  and  unglided  o 
pages  91 , 92  —  completing  sentences 
by  selecting  correct  punctuated  form 


Listening* 


Listening  attentively  in  discussions 
Listening  to  identify  words  —  context 
Listening  to  identify  rhyming  words 
Listening  to  identify  the  phoneme- 
grapheme  correspondence  /o/o 
Listening  through  words  for  initial, 
medial,  and  final  sounds;  for  number  of 
sounds  in  word 

Listening  for  initial  and  final  sounds  in 
words;  printing  letters  representing 
these  sounds 
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Recalling  story 
Speculating 

Applying  story  ideas 


Using  table 
of  contents 

Formulating 

questions 


Observing 

picture 

details: 

drawing 

inferences 


Formulating 

questions 


Objectives 


COMPREHENSION 


Recalling  story 
Speculating 

Applying  story  ideas  to  personal  experiences 

Recognizing  and  identifying  title  in  table  of  contents 

Formulating  questions 

Observing  picture  details 

Drawing  inferences 

Reacting  to  story 

Valuing  story 

Recalling  story  details 

Recognizing  and  identifying  text  details  to  verify  answers 
Inferring  feelings 

Distinguishing  between  true  and  false 
Drawing  conclusions 

Developing  Pupil  Inquiry 


Briefly  recall  the  last  story  and  the  reason  why  Jan  told  Pat  a  story. 

Pat  likes  listening  to  stories  when  she  has  to  stay  in  bed.  What  other  things  do  you  think  she 

might  do  while  she  has  to  stay  at  home?” 

"What  do  you  do  when  you  are  sick  and  you  have  to  stay  home  from  school 
Tell  the  pupils  that  in  the  next  story  they  will  read  about  some  other  things  that  Pat  does  while 
she  has  to  stay  at  home.  Then  have  the  group  turn  to  the  table  of  contents. 

Have  the  pupils  locate  the  title  and  ask  one  or  two  volunteers  to  read  it.  If  necessary,  read  e 

"'Askthe  pupils  what  questions  they  would  like  to  have  answered  as  they  read  the  story. 
Develop  a  question  box  and  when  the  questions  have  been  posed,  read  them  with  the  pupils. 
Have  the  children  tell  on  what  page  the  story  begins.  Then  suggest  that  they  turn  to  that  page 

to  see  what  they  can  find  out  about  the  story. 

When  the  children  turn  to  the  story,  have  them  read  the  title  and  lool<  the  picture. 

"‘What  is  happening?  Whose  home  do  you  think  the  picture  shows?  Why  do  you  think  Curt  is 

there?” 

Have  the  children  look  at  the  pictures  on  pages  60  and  61  and  discuss  the  happenings  briefly. 
‘"What  did  Pat  do9  Why  do  you  think  she  decided  to  make  curls  for  Mr.  Mugs? 

If  the  children  can  answer  any  of  their  initial  questions,  have  them  discuss  the  answers  at  this 

time  and  check  off  the  questions  in  the  question  box. 

“Is  there  anything  else  you  would  like  to  find  out  when  you  read  this  story9  What  other 

questions  would  you  like  to  ask?  .  ,  , 

If  the  children  suggest  further  questions,  add  them  to  the  question  box  and  read  them  with  the 
pupils.  Some  examples  of  questions  the  children  might  ask  after  reading  the  story  title  and 

looking  at  the  pictures  are: 


Who  has  curls? 

What  kind  of  curls  are  they? 

Why  does  Pat  make  curls  for  Mr.  Mugs? 

Does  Mr.  Mugs  like  his  curls? 

What  does  Curt  say  about  Mr.  Mugs’  curls? 

“Now  let’s  read  the  story  to  see  what  answers  to  our  questions  we  can  find. 


Developing  Pupil  Response 

Have  the  pupils  who  are  able  to  do  so,  read  the  entire  story  silently.  Continue  page  by  page 
reading  and  discussion  with  the  pupils  who  need  this  guidance.  Assist  children  with  vocabu  ary 
and  smooth  reading  of  run-over  sentences,  if  necessary. 
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Reacting; 

valuing 

story 

Recalling 

details: 

verifying 


Drawing 

inferences 


Inferring 

feelings 


After  the  reading,  take  time  for  spontaneous  reaction  to  the  story.  "Did  you  like  this  story? 
Why?  What  did  you  like  best  about  it?” 

Refer  to  the  question  box  and  ask  the  pupils  whether  they  found  the  answers  to  their 
questions.  Have  them  tell  the  answers  in  their  own  words  and  verify  their  answers  by  reading 
aloud  from  the  story  text. 


Synthesizing 

1 .  “Why  do  you  think  Curt  came  to  see  Pat?  Why  did  he  leave  Mr.  Mugs  with  Pat?” 

2.  "Where  did  Pat  get  the  idea  to  make  curls  for  Mr.  Mugs?  What  kind  of  dog  did  she  see  on 
TV?” 

3.  “How  do  you  think  Pat  learned  how  to  make  curls?” 

4.  “Did  Mr.  Mugs  like  his  curls?  How  did  he  feel  about  them?  How  do  you  know?” 

5.  “How  did  Curt  feel  about  the  curls?  When  did  Curt  feel  happy  again?  Why?” 

6.  “Why  do  you  think  Pat  was  so  happy  about  the  curls  she  made?” 


Distinguishing 
between  true 
and  false 
details; 
recalling 
story  details 


Drawing 
inferences  and 
conclusions 


Developing  Comprehension,  Research,  and  Listening  Skills 

Creative  Thinking.  Refer  to  the  following  passages  in  the  story.  Have  the  pupils  read  them 
and  then  tell  what  feelings  they  express. 

1 .  “Curt,  can  I  play  with  Mr.  Mugs?  I  have  to  stay  at  home.  I  want  to  play  with  Mr.  Mugs.  Can’t 
he  stay  here?” 

2.  "Oh,  Mr.  Mugs,  I’m  happy.  Look  what  I  did.  I  did  it.” 

3.  “OH,  NOT  CURLS!  NOT  LITTLE  CURLS  ON  MR.  MUGS!” 

Literal  Comprehension.  Print  the  following  exercise  on  the  chalkboard,  or  duplicate  copies 
and  distribute  them  to  the  pupils.  Have  the  pupils  read  each  group  of  sentences  and  find  the 
correct  statement.  Direct  them  to  print  the  word  “Yes”  or  a  check  mark  at  the  end  of  each  correct 
statement.  Have  them  print  the  word  “No”  or  an  X  at  the  end  of  each  incorrect  statement. 

1.  Pat  had  to  stay  at  home.  (Yes) 

Curt  had  to  stay  at  home.  (No) 

Mr.  Mugs  had  to  stay  at  home.  (No) 

2.  Pat  made  curls  for  Tiger.  (No) 

Pat  made  curls  for  Mommy.  (No) 

Pat  made  curls  for  Mr.  Mugs.  (Yes) 

3.  Mr.  Mugs  is  happy  with  the  curls.  (No) 

Pat  is  happy  with  the  curls.  (Yes,) 

Curt  is  happy  with  the  curls.  (No) 

4.  Curt  and  Jan  take  the  curls  out.  (No) 

Pat  and  Curt  take  the  curls  out.  (Yes) 

Pat  and  Tiger  take  the  curls  out.  (No) 

Creative  Thinking.  Do  the  following  exercise  orally.  Tell  the  pupils  the  details  below  and  then 
have  them  answer  the  questions. 

1 .  “Curt  went  to  the  store  to  get  some  bread.  He  put  on  his  raincoat  and  rubbers.  What  was 
the  weather  like  outside?” 

2.  “  Thanks  for  the  dime,  Daddy,  I  won’t  lose  this  one,'  said  Pat.  What  had  Pat  done?  (lost  a 
dime)  How  do  you  know?” 

3.  “Jan  and  Curt  were  watching  TV.  They  heard  Mommy  say,  This  is  the  last  time  I’m  going  to 
tell  you  to  go  to  bed!’  How  does  Mommy  feel?  Do  you  think  she  has  told  Curt  and  Jan  to  go  to 
bed  once  or  more  than  once?  How  do  you  know?” 

4.  “Pat  said,  ‘Do  I  have  to  take  a  bath?  I  had  one  yesterday.'  Do  you  think  Pat  wants  to  take  a 
bath?  How  do  you  know?  How  do  you  think  she  feels  about  taking  baths?” 

5.  Here’s  a  good  place.  You  spread  the  blanket.  Daddy  can  give  out  the  paper  plates.  I’ll  put 
out  the  sandwiches  and  potato  salad.  ‘What  is  happening?  How  do  you  know?” 

Additional  practice  in  recognizing  details  and  inferring  outcomes  is  provided  in  the  Mr.  Mugs 
Book  under  Independent  Activities. 
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INTEGRATIVE  OPTIONS 


Drama 


Health 


Visual  Arts 


Developing  Creativity  Through  Role  Playing.  Set  up  a  beauty  and/or  barber  shop  center 
to  stimulate  role-playing  situations.  Materials  might  include  curlers,  combs,  brushes,  ribbons, 
mirrors,  a  wig  and  “Judy”  head,  if  available.  Provide  opportunities  for  the  children  to  use  the 

center  freely  and  make  up  their  own  role-playing  situations. 

At  times  you  may  wish  to  specify  the  children’s  role-playing  somewhat  by  suggesting 

situations  such  as: 

a.  “Work  in  groups  of  three.  You  and  your  friend  go  to  the  barber  or  beauty  shop  for  a  hair  cut. 
The  barber  (or  hairdresser)  wants  to  cut  off  almost  all  of  your  hair.  What  do  you  do  and  say? 

b.  “Work  with  a  partner.  Be  a  hairdresser  who  has  just  started  her  job  and  doesn  t  know  what 

to  do  with  her  customer’s  hair.  What  do  you  do  and  say?” 

c.  “Work  with  a  partner  and  the  rest  of  the  group.  Be  two  busy  barbers.  What  happens  when 
six  customers  come  into  your  shop  at  once  and  they  all  want  their  hair  cut  in  a  hurry? 

Manicure  Center.  Add  items  such  as  emery  boards,  nail  brushes,  and  nail  polish  to  the  beauty 
and  barber  shop  center.  Encourage  the  children  to  play  the  roles  of  manicurists  and  customers. 

You  may  wish  to  use  the  manicure  center  as  a  starting  point  for  good  grooming  lessons.  The 
following  points  might  be  stressed: 

a.  Plenty  of  soap  and  water  is  necessary  to  wash  hands  well. 

b.  A  small  brush  comes  in  handy  for  cleaning  soiled  knuckles  and  finger  nails. 

c.  An  emery  board  or  finger-nail  file  files  nails  smoothly  and  helps  clean  them. 

String  Painting.  You  will  need  cotton  cording,  rope,  or  string  about  50  cm.  long;  paint;  paper; 
small  brush. 


Developing 

Vocabulary 


Drama 


1.  Instruct  the  pupils  to: 

(a)  drop  one  end  of  the  string  (about  1 0  cm.)  into  a  container  of  paint; 

(b)  slowly  pull  the  string  out,  squeezing  it  between  the  brush  and  the  inside  of  the  container  to 

remove  the  excess  paint; 

(c)  put  the  wet  string  on  a  paper; 

(d)  drag  the  string  around,  moving  arm  up  and  down  to  make  new  patterns; 

(e)  repeat  with  other  colors,  if  desired; 

(f)  after  the  strings  are  dry,  arrange  them  on  the  paper,  and  attach  with  paste  or  laundry 
starch. 

2.  For  a  different  kind  of  string-painting  design,  instruct  the  pupils  to: 

(a)  drop  one  end  of  the  string  into  a  container  of  paint; 

(b)  slowly  pull  the  string  out,  squeezing  it  between  the  brush  and  the  inside  of  the 
container  to  remove  the  excess  paint; 

(c)  put  the  wet  part  of  the  string  on  one  side  of  a  folded  paper  and  cover  the  string  with  the 
other  half  of  the  paper; 

(d)  place  hand  on  the  folded  paper  to  keep  the  paper  together; 

(e)  pull  the  dry  end  of  the  string  with  the  other  hand,  moving  the  string  around  the  paper 
before  pulling  it  out; 

(f)  repeat  with  other  colors  and  different  strings  such  as  twine,  yarn,  fishing  line,  or  cotton 
thread. 

Describing  Textures.  Prepare  a  “touch  book,  containing  materials  of  different  textures 
pasted  or  taped  on  each  page.  For  example:  wool,  velvet,  sandpaper,  wood  chips,  rubber, 
leather,  cotton,  burlap,  piece  of  screen. 

As  the  children  touch  and  feel  the  various  materials,  have  them  describe  the  textures. 

If  the  children  already  have  a  “touch  book,”  you  may  wish  to  add  new  materials  at  this  time. 

Dramatizing  Story.  Have  the  pupils  reread  the  story  “Curls,  Curls,  Curls.  Discuss  the 
feelings  portrayed  in  the  story.  Refer  to  page  62  and  call  attention  to  the  words  in  capital  letters, 
the  underlined  word,  and  the  exclamation  marks.  Have  the  children  tell  how  they  would  say  the 
lines  and  why  they  would  say  them  that  way. 
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Choose  pupils  to  take  the  parts  of  Curt  and  Jan.  (Have  several  pupils  take  turns  reading  the 

parts.)  If  you  have  a  Mr.  Mugs  model,  he  can  be  the  third  character.  During  the  dramatizations, 

encourage  the  children  to  think  about  the  feelings  of  the  characters  and  to  say  the  lines  the  way 

Curt  and  Jan  would  say  them. 

Note.  The  effects  of  the  punctuation  and  graphics  on  page  62  of  the  reader  are  dealt  with  in 
Language  Development:  Punctuation  and  Graphics.  You  may  wish  to  teach  this  portion 
of  the  Language  Development  strand  before  the  pupils  do  the  dramatization  suggested 
above. 

Book  Center 

story  Books  Asch,  Frank.  Rebecka.  Harper  &  Row. 

“Rebecka  is  my  dog  and  I'm  her  boy,”  says  the  narrator,  as  he  tells  of  all  the  fun  he  has  with 
his  good  companion. 

Barton,  Byron  .Jack  and  Fred.  Macmillan,  N.Y. 

Jack,  a  small  rabbit  boy,  adopts  a  homeless  dog,  Fred.  Jack  isn’t  sure  how  his  mother  will 
react  to  his  having  a  pet,  so  he  dresses  the  dog  in  his  clothes  and  introduces  him  to  his 
parents  as  a  friend.  The  parents  are  worried  about  the  “funny-looking  kid"  that  is  Jack’s  friend 
and  decide  that  they  should  get  their  son  a  pet.  After  turning  down  numerous  pets  in  the  pet 
shop,  Jack  takes  the  clothes  off  Fred  and  reveals  him  as  the  dog  Jack  wants  as  his  pet. 

Sugita,  Yutaka.  My  Friend  Little  John  and  Me.  McGraw-Hill. 

A  St.  Bernard  is  kept  busy  all  day  by  Little  John,  who  tries  to  teach  him  tricks,  gives  him  a  bath, 
shares  his  reading  lessons,  and  plays  doctor  with  the  dog.  Pictures  only;  no  text. 

Tison,  Annette,  and  Taylor,  Talus.  Inside  and  Out.  World  Publishing. 

Herbie  sets  out  to  make  his  dog,  Angelo,  a  doghouse,  but  can’t  decide  whether  it  should  be  a 
houseboat,  a  castle,  an  igloo,  or  some  other  kind  of  dwelling.  T ransparent  color  pages  reveal 
the  interiors  as  well  as  the  outsides  of  the  various  types  of  houses. 

Williamson,  Jane.  The  Trouble  with  Alaric.  Farrar,  Straus  &  Giroux. 

Alaric,  the  dog,  can’t  believe  he's  not  a  person.  His  best  friend,  a  woman,  tells  him  that  if  he  | 
wants  to  be  human,  he  must  do  as  humans  do.  After  some  experience  at  making  his  bed, 
getting  dressed,  helping  with  the  housework  and  shopping,  etc.,  Alaric  is  glad  to  admit  he’s  a 
dog. 

Young,  Miriam.  So  What  If  It's  Raining!  Parents'  Magazine  Press. 

Jennifer  and  Jason  spend  a  rainy  afternoon  playing  “let’s  pretend.’’  As  sailors  they  rescue 
people  and  animals  from  a  flood,  then  they  become  cowboys  and  Indians,  circus  clowns, 
elves,  who  help  a  shoemaker,  and  other  daring  folk. 

Poetry  Rafilson,  Sidney  (lllus.)  My  Dog,  My  Friend  in  Pictures  and  Rhyme.  Golden  Press. 

Pictures  and  poems  about  dogs. 


DECODING  SKILLS 


Objectives 

Identifying  words  through  context  (listening) 

Identifying  words  through  context;  discriminating  between  words  of  similar  configuration 
(reading) 

Recognizing  antonyms 
Identifying  rhyming  words 

Recognizing  and  identifying  the  phoneme-grapheme  correspondence  /o/o 
Recognizing  initial,  medial,  and  final  sounds  in  words 
Identifying  the  number  of  sounds  heard  in  words 

Recognizing  initial  and  final  sounds  in  words  and  printing  the  letters  that  represent  them 
Recognizing  and  identifying  phoneme-grapheme  correspondences  and  graphemic  bases  to 
spell  words  of  the  CVC  pattern 
Identifying  words,  using  graphemic  bases 
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Materials  Needed 


Sentence  strips  and  word  cards.  (See  page  383) 

A  set  of  cards  numbered  1  -9  for  each  pupil 

Lines  on  the  board  for  chalkboard  dictation,  with  ano  printed  in  the  middle  of  each  printing  area 
Sheets  of  paper  lined  for  printing,  with  an  o  printed  in  the  middle  of  each  printing  area 
Sheets  of  paper  lined  for  printing  spelling  words 

Cards  forgraphemic  bases  at,  an,  and,  am,  ad,  ap,  og,  ot,  op,  od,  ob,  and  letter  cards  ford,  c,  d, 
f,  g,  h,  j,  J,  I,  m,  n,  p,  P,  r,  s,  sh,  t,  v,  y 


Identifying 
words  through 
context 
(listening) 


Identifying 
words  through 
context; 
discriminating 
between  words 
of  similar 
configuration 
(reading) 


Recognizing 

antonyms 


Word  Meaning 

Say  the  following  sentences,  one  at  a  time,  making  a  marked  pause  where  the  word  has  been 
left  out  each  time.  Elicit  from  the  children  a  word  to  complete  each  sentence.  When  a  word  has 
been  suggested,  repeat  the  sentence  with  the  word  in  it.  Have  the  pupils  determine  whether  or 
not  the  word  makes  sense  in  the  sentence  and  explain  why. 

Pat  liked  to  have - come  to  visit  her. 

Sometimes  she  felt _ when  all  her  friends  were  at  school. 

Pat  thought  the  curly  dog  on  TV  looked - 

She  did  Mr.  Mugs’  hair  up  in - 

Mr.  Mugs  looked - with  curls. 

He  was _ when  Curt  washed  them  out. 

A  sheepdog  like  Mr.  Mugs  is  supposed  to  have - hair. 

Make  sentence  strips  for  the  following  incomplete  sentences  and  word  cards  for  the  words  to 
be  considered. 

Mr.  Mugs  wants  out  not 

Mr.  Mugs  came  to  with  Pat.  stay  story 

Curt  said  to  Mr.  Mugs.  good-by  pretty 

Pat  made  little  on  Mr.  Mugs.  curls  Curt 

Curt  did  not  curls  on  Mr.  Mugs.  want  can’t 

Place  the  first  sentence  strip  in  the  pocket  chart  and  ask  the  pupils  to  read  it  to  themselves. 
Hold  up  the  cards  for  out  and  not  and  have  a  child  read  them  aloud. 

“One  of  these  words  belongs  in  the  sentence.  If  you  think  it  is  this  one  (hold  up  the  card  for 
out )  raise  your  left  hand.  If  you  think  it  is  this  one  (hold  up  the  card  for  not)  raise  your  right  hand. 
Be  careful  now.  The  two  words  look  very  much  alike.  Is  it  this  one  (out)  or  this  one  (not)?'' 

After  the  showing  of  hands,  place  the  two  cards  on  a  desk  or  table.  Invite  a  pupil  to  put  the 
word  selected  in  the  pocket  chart  in  the  space  in  the  sentence. 

“Read  the  sentence  to  yourself  to  see  if  the  right  word  has  been  put  in.  If  you  think  it  has,  raise 

your  right  hand." 

Have  a  pupil  read  the  sentence  aloud,  as  the  others  listen  to  make  sure  their  choice  of  words 
is  right. 

Proceed  in  the  same  manner  with  the  other  sentences. 

Give  each  pupil  a  set  of  cards  numbered  1-9.  Print  the  following  columns  of  words  on  the 
chalkboard. 

1  2 


happy 

1. 

go 

stay 

2. 

can’t 

me 

3. 

hi 

out 

4. 

sad 

good-by 

5. 

little 

can 

6. 

don't 

up 

7. 

you 

do 

8. 

down 

big 

9. 

in 

Identifying 
rhyming  words 
in  a  poem 


Recognizing  and 
identifying  the 
phoneme-grapheme 
correspondence 
/o/o 


Point  to  the  word  happy  in  column  1  and  call  on  a  child  to  read  it.  Have  all  the  children  look  in 
column  2  to  find  a  word  that  means  the  opposite  of  happy.  Ask  them  to  look  at  the  number 
beside  the  word  they  find  and  raise  the  card  with  that  number  on  it. 

When  the  cards  with  4  on  them  go  up,  ask  a  child  to  read  word  number  4  on  the  board — sad. 
Print  happy  beside  sad  and  have  a  child  read  the  two  words  as  the  others  listen  to  be  sure  they 
have  opposite  meanings. 

Continue  in  the  same  manner  with  the  other  words. 

With  some  groups  nine  pairs  of  words  may  be  too  many  to  handle  at  one  time.  If  need  be, 
work  with  the  first  five  pairs  first  and  then  with  the  other  four. 


Perceiving  Rhyme 

“Pat  had  fun  curling  Mr.  Mugs'  hair.  Here's  a  poem  about  the  ways  some  little  girls  fix  their 
hair.” 


Pig-Tails  and  Pony-Tails 

Lucy  Lou  has  pig-tails, 

Sandra  Sue  has  curls, 

Betsy  wears  a  pony-tail 
Just  like  some  bigger  girls. 

Barbara  wears  a  ribbon 
To  match  each  colored  dress . . . 

Little  girls  have  lots  of  ways 
To  fix  their  hair,  I  guess! 

Vivian  G.  Gouled 

Have  any  of  the  girls  who  have  hair  styles  described  in  the  poem  stand  up.  Let  the  other 
children  (boys  too)  have  fun  describing  how  they  fix  their  hair. 

Read  the  poem  two  or  three  times,  as  the  children  listen  for  the  words  that  rhyme.  Have  the 
rhyming  words  identified. 

Then  read  the  poem  once  more  as  the  children  listen  for  enjoyment.  Encourage  them  to 
chime  in  on  the  rhyming  words. 

Practice  in  recognizing  and  identifying  vocabulary  is  given  in  Alternative  Strategies: 
“Checkers.” 


Phonemic  Analysis 

On  the  board  draw  a  happy-looking  snowman,  with  a  “dog”  sign  around  his  neck,  and  a 
sad-looking  scarecrow,  with  a  “No”  sign  around  his  neck. 

Tell  the  pupils  you  are  going  to  say  some  words  and  you  want  them  to  listen  to  each  one  to 
see  if  it  has  the  same  middle  sound  as  dog.  If  it  does,  they  are  to  make  the  “thumbs  up"  sign  with 
their  left  hands,  and  you  will  print  the  word  under  the  happy  snowman.  If  it  does  not,  they  are  to 
make  the  “thumbs  down”  sign  with  their  right  hands,  and  you  will  print  the  word  under  the  sad 
scarecrow. 

Say  the  following  words: 


hot 

dump 

frog 

sit 

sod 

rub 

pup 

jog 

hand 

cat 

rap 

cup 

pot 

lot 

bill 

mop 

fog 

bed 

moth 

yet 

When  the  words  have  all  been  listed  under  the  two  headings,  print  dog  on  the  board.  Have 
the  word  pronounced  and  the  middle  letter  identified  aso .  Point  to  each  word  in  the  “snowman” 
column  in  turn,  as  the  pupils  read  them  to  make  sure  there  is  an  o  in  the  middle  of  each  one. 
Then  point  to  the  words  in  the  “scarecrow”  column,  as  the  pupils  read  them  to  make  sure  there 
is  not  an  o  in  any  of  them.  The  words  used  all  have  graphemic  bases  which  have  been 
presented  to  the  pupils,  so  the  reading  of  them  should  not  cause  difficulty. 
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Listening 
through  words 
for  initial, 
medial,  and 
final  sounds 

Additional  practice  in  recognizing  and  identifying  the  phoneme-grapheme  correspondence 
/o/o  is  provided  in  the  Mr.  Mugs  Book  and  the  Spirit  Duplication  Masters /Self-Help  Activities 

under  Independent  Activities. 

Have  the  pupils  listen  to  the  following  groups  of  words  and  tell  where  the  designated  sound  is 

heard  each  time— in  the  beginning,  in  the  middle,  or  at  the  end. 

lot  pond,  odd,  stop,  block,  ostrich 
/a/  ask,  candy,  answer,  snap,  pattern 
/f /  cliff,  after,  finger,  shuffle,  half 

/j/  jingle,  bluejay,  joke,  object,  just 
/th/  think,  mothball,  lath,  thirsty,  menthol 

Listening 
through  words 
to  detect 
the  number 
of  sounds  heard 

Say  the  following  words  and  ask  the  pupils  to  hold  up  three  fingers  if  they  hear  three  sounds  in 
a  word,  two  fingers  if  they  hear  two  sounds,  and  one  finger  if  they  hear  only  one  sound. 

at  ship  guess  oh 

in  off  cut  he 

Taking 
chalkboard 
dictation; 
listening  for 
initial  and 
final  sounds 
and  printing 
the  letters  that 
represent  them 

Prepare  the  lined  board  and  worksheets,  putting  an  o  in  the  center  of  each  printing  area. 
Following  the  procedure  given  on  page  258,  have  the  pupils  print  the  first  and  last  letters  of  he 
dictated  words  and  use  the  resulting  words  in  oral  sentences  or  questions.  The  following 
sentences  may  be  used  to  present  the  words. 

Group  1 

A  moth  was  flying  around  the  lamp — moth. 

There  weren’t  many  peas  in  that  pod— pod. 

Jenny  got  the  dime  in  the  birthday  cake— got. 

Let’s  pop  some  corn — pop. 

Group  2 

The  barn  had  a  lightning  rod  on  it— rod. 

Daddy’s  going  to  lop  the  low  branches  off  the  tree  lop. 

Don’t  touch  that  hot  plate— hot! 

When  1  nod  my  head  it  means  yes— nod. 

Group  3 

Mario  likes  to  walk  his  dog— dog. 

The  man  carried  bricks  up  the  ladder  in  a  hod— hod. 

They  watched  the  little  boats  bob  up  and  down  on  the  waves— bob. 

Tanya  put  a  red  dot  on  her  ball— dot. 

Group  4 

The  hunter  shot  the  wildcat  that  was  chasing  his  dog— shot. 

Zeta  would  like  another  cob  of  corn-cob. 

Johnny  climbed  up  to  the  top  of  the  tree— top. 

Mommy  and  1  looked  and  looked  but  we  couldn’t  find  the  mop— mop. 

Spelling  CVC 
words  formed  on 
graphemic  base  ot 

Spelling 

Give  each  pupil  a  sheet  of  paper  lined  for  printing.  Print  the  word  not  on  the  board  and  have  a 
PU 'Howmany  sounds  do  you  hear  in  the  word  not?  How  many  letters  do  you  see  in  not?  What  is 

the  first  letter?  the  middle  letter?  the  last  letter? 

“Now  that  we  have  printed  a  lot  of  words  like  not,  1  think  you  are  ready  to  print  some  all  by 

vourselves  Are  you  ready?  Here's  the  first  one.  ,  . 

V  Following  the  procedure  used  on  page  353,  have  the  pupils  print  the  following  dictated  words. 

Joe  likes  hot  chocolate— hot. 

Set  the  pot  on  the  stove— pot. 
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Mary  got  a  doll  for  her  birthday — got. 

Daddy  drove  into  the  parking  lot — lot. 

When  the  graphemic  baseof  has  been  called  to  the  pupils'  attention,  have  the  pupils  printnof 
and  then  print  the  following  words  as  you  supply  the  initial  consonant  each  time. 

not  —  dot  —  shot  —  cot  —  rot 

When  everyone  has  finished,  have  all  the  words  read,  either  from  the  board  or  from  the 
children’s  worksheets. 

Practice  in  building  words  with  medial  o  is  given  in  Alternative  Strategies:  “Spelling  Ladder” 
and  in  the  Mr.  Mugs  Book  and  the  Spirit  Duplication  Masters  /Self-Help  Activities. 


Structural  Analysis 


Identifying  Review  all  the  graphemic  bases  containing  a  ando,  using  the  pocket  chart  or  the  chalkboard 

words  using  procedure. 

graphemic  bases 


Pat 

can 

and 

am 

bad 

cap 

bat 

ban 

band 

dam 

Dad 

gap 

cat 

fan 

hand 

ham 

fad 

lap 

fat 

man 

land 

jam 

gad 

map 

hat 

pan 

sand 

ram 

had 

nap 

mat 

ran 

sham 

lad 

rap 

rat 

tan 

tarn 

mad 

sap 

sat 

van 

yam 

pad 

tap 

tat 

sad 

yap 

vat 

dog 

rob 

not 

pop 

nod 

bog 

bob 

cot 

cop 

cod 

fog 

cob 

got 

hop 

god 

hog 

job 

hot 

lop 

hod 

jog 

mob 

lot 

mop 

pod 

log 

sob 

pot 

shop 

rod 

rot 

top 

sod 

shot 

shod 

tot 

Reading 
in  context 
words  formed  on 
graphemic  bases 


Place  the  following  key  words  on  the  chalkboard  and  have  them  read:  pop,  can,  not,  run, 
bad,  Pat,  will,  jump,  up,  bed,  cap,  big,  jet,  am. 

Print  the  following  sentences  on  the  board. 

Let's  hop  in  the  van  and  go  to  the  shop. 

A  man  got  a  gun  and  shot  the  mad  rat. 

Fill  the  pot  at  the  pump. 

Dad  made  a  bed  for  the  pup  in  the  shed. 

The  tot  sat  on  Grandpa's  lap. 

Have  you  fed  the  pigs  yet? 

Jan's  tarn  is  red  with  blue  and  white  dots. 

Point  to  the  sentences  in  random  order  and  call  upon  a  pupil  to  read  the  indicated  sentence 
each  time.  Make  sure  that  every  child  in  the  group  has  an  opportunity  to  read  at  least  one 
sentence.  Point  to  some  sentences  more  than  once  if  necessary.  If  a  child  stumbles  over  a 
word,  refer  him  or  her  to  the  key  word  for  the  graphemic  base  involved. 

A  review  of  reading  words  formed  on  the  graphemic  basesob,  og,  ot,  op  is  provided  in  the  Mr. 

Mugs  Book  under  Independent  Activities. 
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LANGUAGE  DEVELOPMENT 

Objectives 

Recognizing  and  reading  runover  sentences 

Recognizing  and  identifying  '  said  phrases  and  direct  speech 

Acquiring  awareness  of  exclamations 

Acquiring  awareness  of  punctuation  and  graphics  and  their  function  in  reading 
Recognizing  and  identifying  capitalized  and  lower-case  forms  of  letters;  recognizing  alphabetic 

sequence 


Materials  Needed 

The  readers 

A  set  of  letter  cards  for  s-z  for  each  pupil 


Recognizing 
and  reading 
runover  sentences 


Recognizing 
and  identifying 
the  "said "  phrase 
and  direct 
speech 

Becoming 
aware 
of  exclamations 


Observing 
punctuation 
and  graphics 


Sentence  Awareness 

Ask  the  pupils  to  open  their  readers  to  page  59.  Have  them  find  the  runover  sentences  on  this 
paqe.  Elicit  why  some  sentences  are  run  over  to  the  next  line  and  how  they  should  be  read.  Call 
upon  several  pupils  to  read  the  runover  sentences  as  the  others  listen  to  be  sure  the  rea  er 
doesn't  pause  or  drop  his  or  her  voice  at  the  end  of  the  first  line  of  each  runover  sentence. 

Have  the  pupils  turn  to  page  60  and  find  and  read  the  runover  sentences. 

Ask  the  pupils  to  turn  back  to  page  59  and  find  Curt's  speech.  Have  Curt  s  words  read  aloud. 
Call  on  a  pupil  to  read  the  part  that  tells  us  it  is  Curt  who  is  speaking.  Note  the  position  o  e 
“said”  phrase  at  the  beginning  of  what  Curt  is  saying,  and  call  attention  to  the  quotation  marks. 

Elicit  from  the  pupils  what  the  quotation  marks  show  us.  . 

Recall  with  the  pupils  that  sometimes  when  we  are  surprised  or  excited  or  startled  we  s  y 
thinqs  in  a  way  that  shows  how  we  feel.  We  may  say  such  a  thing  in  a  complete  sentence-one 
that  uses  all  the  words  needed  to  tell  the  whole  thing,  or  we  might  say  it  in  a  few  words  or  a 

phrase. 

Give  the  previous  examples  of  a  sentence  and  a  phrase. 

This  is  a  big  surprise! 

What  a  surprise! 

“We  call  the  short  way— the  phrase— an  exclamation.  Does  anyone  remember  some  of  the 
exclamations  we  talked  about  before?”  Elicit  from  the  children  or  remind  them  of: 

Happy  Birthday! 

Merry  Christmas! 

Happy  New  Year! 

Oh,  no! 

What  next! 

Not  again! 

What  a  dog! 

“When  Curt  came  in  and  saw  the  curls  on  Mr.  Mugs,  he  was  very  much  surprised  and  upset. 

He  said  two  exclamations,  a  short  one  and  a  longer  one.  Open  your  rea^ers 5 
if  you  can  find  them.  Help  the  pupils  to  locate  and  identify  “Oh,  not  curls!  and  Not  little  curls  o 

Mr.  Mugs!" 

Sentence  awareness  is  involved  in  Decoding  Skills:  Word  Meaning  and  in  Initial  Writing: 
Developing  Readiness  for  Creative  Writing  in  the  children  s  personal  writing. 

In  Initial  Writing:  Printing  the  pupils  discriminate  between  telling  and  asking  sentences. 


Punctuation  and  Graphics 

While  the  pupils  still  have  their  readers  open  to  page  62,  continue  on  with  a  discussion  of  the 
graphics  used  on  the  page. 
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“Curt  wasn’t  just  a  little  bit  surprised  and  upset  when  he  said  the  two  exclamations,  he  was 
very,  very  much  surprised  and  upset.  What  shows  us  how  he  felt?  That’s  right!  The  big  capital 
letters  show  us.  How  do  you  suppose  the  two  exclamations  should  be  read?  Who  will  read  them 
for  us?”  Let  two  or  three  pupils  demonstrate. 

“In  the  next  sentence  Curt  said,  there  is  a  word  that  should  be  read  loudly  and  clearly.  What  is 
the  word?  How  do  you  know?” 

“That’s  right.  The  line  undercan’f  tells  us  that  the  word  should  be  read  loudly  and  clearly.”  Let 
two  or  three  pupils  demonstrate  the  reading  of  this  sentence. 

“Curt  was  still  upset  when  he  said  the  last  line  on  the  page.  What  tells  us  this?  Yes,  the 
exclamation  mark  at  the  end  tells  us  how  he  was  feeling.” 

Call  attention  to  the  commas  in  the  first  and  third  lines  of  Pat’s  speech  at  the  top  of  the  page. 
Elicit  their  function  and  let  pupils  read  aloud  to  demonstrate. 

Periods  and  question  marks  are  used  in  Initial  Writing:  Printing. 


Alphabet  Skills 

Give  each  pupil  a  set  of  cards  containing  letters  s-z.  Direct  the  children  to  mix  the  cards  up 
and  then  place  them,  face  up,  on  their  desks  or  tables. 

Print  on  the  chalkboard: 

STUVWXYZ 

As  you  point  to  these  capital  letters  in  random  order,  have  the  pupils  find  the  matching  small 
letter  among  their  cards  each  time  and  hold  the  card  up. 

When  this  part  of  the  lesson  is  finished,  ask  the  pupils  to  arrange  their  cards  face  up  in 
alphabetic  order.  Then  show  them  how  to  pile  the  cards  to  preserve  the  alphabetic  order.  When 
this  is  done,  collect  the  sets  of  letter  cards  and  store  them  for  future  use. 

Alphabetic  sequence  is  involved  in  Initial  Writing:  Developing  Readiness  for  Creative 
Writing,  as  the  children  enter  words  in  their  dictionaries. 


INITIAL  WRITING 


Objectives 

Recognizing  initial  letters  of  words  and  printing  the  words  on  the  correct  alphabetical  pages  of 
My  First  Dictionary 

Applying  comprehension,  decoding,  language,  and  printing  skills  to  produce  personal  writing 
Integrating  speaking,  writing,  and  reading  relationships:  building  a  vocabulary  chart 
Selecting  and  printing  endings  to  complete  telling  and  asking  sentences. 

Materials  Needed 

Word  banks 
My  First  Dictionary 

Lined  sheets  of  paper  for  personal  writing 
Duplicated  worksheets  for  page  389 


Matching  capitals 
and  small 
letters; 
recognizing 
alphabetic 
sequence 


My  First 
Dictionary 


Personal  Writing 


Developing  Readiness  for  Creative  Writing 

By  now  the  children  should  have  quite  a  number  of  words  entered  in  their  copies  of  My  First 
Dictionary.  Encourage  them  to  leaf  through  their  dictionaries  from  time  to  time  to  recall  the 
words  that  have  been  entered.  Have  them  continue  to  enter  more  words. 

The  pupils  should  be  developing  some  facility  in  composing  and  printing  their  personal 
writing  assignments.  Whenever  something  of  interest  arises,  point  out  to  the  children  that  it 
would  be  a  good  topic  for  personal  writing  and  provide  time  for  them  to  print  and  illustrate  their 
ideas. 
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Integrating 
speaking, 
writing,  and 
reading 
relationships; 
building  a 
vocabulary  chart 


Discriminating 
between  questions 
and  telling 
sentences  to 
select  and  print 
appropriate 
sentence  endings 
(worksheet) 


Initiate  a  discussion  focusing  on  Curt's  feelings  when  he  saw  Mr.  Mugs  with  curls.  A  chart 
similar  to  the  following  may  evolve: 


When  I’m  Angry 

I  am 

—  upset 

—  annoyed 

—  frustrated 

—  excited 

—  mad 

—  cross 

—  furious 

—  raging 


The  role-playing  suggested  in  Integrative  Options  is  excellent  preparation  for  creative 
writing.  So,  too,  is  the  using  of  descriptive  words  and  phrases  in  describing  materials  in  a  touch 
book,”  suggested  in  the  same  strand. 


Printing 

Duplicate  and  distribute  copies  of  the  following  worksheet  to  the  pupils. 


1 .  Here  comes  a  man. 


the  doctor. 


He  is 


the  doctor? 


2.  Pat  made  curls  for  Mr.  Mugs. 


Did  Curt  like 


the  curls, 
the  curls? 


3. 1  don’t  see  Grandma’s  cat. 


Is _ 


she  out. 
she  out? 


4.  Pat  is  happy. 


and  Daddy. 


She’s  home  with  Mommy 


and  Daddy? 


Direct  the  pupils  to  read  each  finished  and  unfinished  sentence  and  the  two  endings,  and 
print  the  ending  that  belongs  at  the  end  of  the  unfinished  sentence.  Caution  them  to  think 
carefully  whether  the  unfinished  sentence  is  an  asking  sentence  or  a  telling  sentence  so  that 
they  will  know  whether  the  ending  with  the  question  mark  or  the  ending  with  the  period  should 

be  used. 

Additional  practice  in  selecting  the  correct  punctuated  form  to  complete  a  sentence  is 
provided  in  the  Spirit  Duplication  Masters  /Self-Help  Activities. 
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Vocabulary 

Recognition 


INDEPENDENT  ACTIVITIES 

Mr.  Mugs  Book 

Page  104.  Comprehension.  Recognizing  details  by  matching  descriptions  and  illustrations. 

Page  1 05.  Comprehension.  Inferring  outcomes  by  selecting  best  ending  for  a  story. 

Page  106.  Phonemic  Analysis/Printing.  Printing  names  of  objects  containing  the  unglided 
(short)  o. 

Page  107.  Phonemic  Analysis/Structural  Analysis.  Completing  a  crossword  with  words 
containing  the  unglided  (short)  a. 

Page  108.  Structural  Analysis.  Illustrating  sentences  containing  words  formed  on  the 
graphemic  bases  ob,  og,  ot,  op. 

Spirit  Duplication  Masters/Seif-Help  Activities 

Page  88.  Phonemic  Analysis/Printing.  Printing  sh  or  th  beneath  objects  whose  names  begin 
or  end  with  or  contain  sh  or  th. 

Page  89.  Phonemic  Analysis/Printing.  Printing  a  or  o  beneath  objects  whose  names  contain 
the  unglided  (short)  a  or  unglided  (short)  o. 

Page  90.  Phonemic  Analysis/Printing.  Printing  names  of  objects  containing  the  unglided 
(short)  a  or  unglided  (short)  o. 

Page  91.  Printing/Language  Development.  Completing  sentences  by  selecting  the  correct  j 
punctuated  form. 

Page  92.  Printing/Language  Development.  Completing  sentences  by  selecting  the  correct 
punctuated  form. 


ALTERNATIVE  STRATEGIES 


Objectives 

Recognizing  and  identifying  vocabulary 

Combining  initial  and  final  consonants  with  medial  o  to  form  words 
Acquiring  awareness  of  contractions 

Checkers 

Objective 

Recognizing  and  identifying  vocabulary 

Number  of  Players 

Two 

Materials  Needed 

One  checker  board.  Print  or  paste  one  new  word  from  the  vocabulary  introduced  in  Mr.  Mugs 
and  the  Blue  Whale  on  each  red  square  or  on  each  black  square. 

One  set  of  checkers 

Procedure 

Have  the  pupils  play  the  game  in  the  same  way  that  they  would  play  checkers.  When  a  player 
wishes  to  move  one  of  the  men,  he  or  she  must  say  correctly  the  word  under  the  man  before 
making  the  move. 
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Spelling  Ladder 


Decoding  Skills: 
Spelling 


Decoding  Skills: 
Contractions 


Objective 

Combining  initial  and  final  consonants  with  medial  o  to  build  words 


Number  of  Players 

Two 


Materials  Needed 

Two  “Spelling  Ladder’’  game  boards  with  ten  spaces  marked  off  on  each.  Each  space  has  an  o 
printed  in  it. 

Two  containers  with  several  tickets  for  each  letter  of  the  alphabet  in  them 


Procedure 


Each  player  is  given  a  game  board  and  a  container  of  letter  tickets.  Direct  the  children  to  place 
letter  tickets  before  and  after  each  o  on  the  game  board  to  build  words.  The  first  player  to  build 


Bunny  figures  with  the  words  /  am,  I  will,  you  will,  she  is,  can  not,  here  is,  it  is,  let  us,  what  is,  we 

will,  do  not  , 

Bunny-tail  cards  with  the  corresponding  contractions  I'm,  I'll,  you’ll,  shes,  cant,  heres,  its, 

let’s,  what’s,  we’ll,  don’t 


Procedure 

The  pupils  take  turns  selecting  a  bunny  tail  and  putting  it  on  the  matching  bunny.  After  all  the 
bunnies  have  been  given  their  tails,  have  the  pupils  use  the  contractions  in  sentences. 
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Review 


COMPREHENSION 


INTEGRATIVE  OPTIONS 


DECODING  SKILLS 


Listening  to  details  and  recalling  story 


Recognizing  and  identifying  core 


details 

Classifying  story  details 
Recalling  stories  and  story  characters 


vocabulary  words 
Identifying  rhyming  words 
Recognizing  and  identifying  the  phoneme- 


grapheme  correspondences  /a/a,  /o/o 
Recognizing  initial,  medial,  and  final 
sounds  in  words;  number  of  sounds  heard 
Recognizing  and  identifying  phoneme- 
grapheme  correspondences  and  graphemic 
bases  to  spell  words  of  CVC  pattern 
Recognizing  and  classifying  contractions 
Recognizing  plural  forms  with  s 
Recognizing  inflectional  verb  ending  s 
Recognizing  possessive  forms  with 's 
Identifying  words  using  graphemic  bases 
at,  an,  et,  og,  and,  un,  ump,  it,  up, 
id,  not,  ill,  op,  od,  ob,  am,  ed,  ig,  ad 


LANGUAGE  DEVELOPMENT 


INITIAL  WRITING 


INDEPENDENT  ACTIVITIES 


Reviewing  words  entered  in 
My  First  Dictionary 


Mr.  Mugs  Book:  page  1 09  —  developing 
comprehension  of  classifying 
pages  1 10,  1 1 1  —  practicing  phonemic 
analysis  of  final  sh,  th,  f,  s, 
unglided  a  and  unglided  o 
page  112  —  matching  singular  and  plural 
forms 


Reviewing  examples  of  personal  writing 
Reviewing  vocabulary  charts 


Selecting  and  printing  words  to  complete 
sentences;  punctuating  and  capitalizing 
sentences;  arranging  words  in  order  to 
form  sentences 


Spirit  Duplication  Masters /Self-Help 


Activities:  page  93  —  practicing 

structural  analysis  of  words  formed  on 
graphemic  bases 

pages  94,  95,  96  —  completing  sentences 
by  selecting  correct  punctuated  form 


ALTERNATIVE  STRATEGIES  Literary  Appreciation* 


Listening* 


Recognizing  and  identifying  vocabulary 


Listening  attentively  in  discussions 


Listening  to  identify  the  phoneme- 
grapheme  correspondences  /a/a,  /o/o 
Listening  through  words  for  initial, 
medial,  and  final  sounds;  for  number  of 
sounds  in  word 


Objectives  listed  in  these  areas  are  drawn  from  preceding  strands. 
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COMPREHENSION 


Listening 
to  details: 
recalling 
details 


Classifying 

details 


Recalling 
stories  and 
story 
characters 


Objectives 

Listening  to  details  and  recalling  story  details 

Classifying  story  details 

Recalling  stories  and  story  characters 

Literal  Comprehension.  Do  the  following  exercise  orally.  Ask  the  pupils  the  following  riddles 
and  have  them  tell  the  answers  without  referring  to  their  readers,  unless  they  are  unable  to 
respond  correctly. 

1 .  They  live  in  an  apartment  building. 

Curt  and  Jan  go  to  visit  them. 

They  have  a  cat  named  Peanuts. 

Who  are  they?  (Grandma  and  Grandpa) 

2.  It  is  Grandpa’s  surprise  for  Jan  and  Curt. 

They  have  to  cross  a  bridge  to  get  there. 

Many  big  boats  are  there. 

Sailboats  and  ferry  boats  are  there  too. 

What  is  it?  (the  harbor) 

3.  Pat  went  there  when  she  got  sick. 

Mr.  Mugs  cannot  go  there. 

Doctors  and  nurses  work  there. 

What  is  it?  (the  hospital) 

4.  Curt  made  some  for  Pat. 

The  doctor  took  them  to  Pat. 

Pat  was  happy  to  get  them. 

What  are  they?  (Curt’s  riddles) 

5.  Pat  saw  them  on  TV. 

Mr.  Mugs  and  Curt  did  not  like  them. 

Pat  liked  them. 

Tiger  laughed  when  he  saw  them. 

What  are  they?  (Mr.  Mugs’  curls) 

6.  Curt  and  Jan  like  her. 

She  jumped  on  the  table. 

She  jumped  on  the  kitchen  counter. 

She  stepped  on  the  fudge. 

Who  is  she?  (Peanuts) 

7.  He  is  big. 

He  took  Curt  and  Mr.  Mugs  to  a  pirate  ship. 

Curt  dreamed  about  him. 

Who  is  he?  (the  Blue  Whale) 

Critical  Thinking.  For  a  variation  of  the  above  exercise,  print  each  of  the  following  headings 
on  a  separate  strip  of  paper:  Grandma  and  Grandpa;  the  harbor;  the  hospital;  Curts  riddles; 
Mr.  Mugs’  curls;  Peanuts;  the  Blue  Whale.  Print  each  of  the  sentences  above  on  a  separate 
strip  of  paper  of  another  color.  Place  each  heading  on  the  chalkboard.  (Use  a  commercia 
adhesive  on  the  backs  of  the  strips.)  Mix  up  the  sentences  and  place  them  on  the  chalkboard 
ledge.  Have  the  children  take  turns  selecting  sentences,  reading  them  with  your  help,  and 
placing  them  under  the  correct  heading. 

Literal  Comprehension.  Have  the  pupils  turn  to  the  table  of  contents.  Refer  to  some  or  all  of 
the  stories  one  at  a  time.  Have  the  pupils  read  the  title  after  you  give  the  story  number.  Then 
have  the  children  recall  what  characters  are  in  the  story. 
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DECODING  SKILLS 


Recognizing 
and  identifying 
core  vocabulary 
words 


Identifying 
rhyming  words 


Objectives 

Recognizing  and  identifying  core  vocabulary  words 
Identifying  rhyming  words 

Recognizing  and  identifying  the  phoneme-grapheme  correspondences  /a/a  and  /o/o 
Recognizing  initial,  medial,  and  final  sounds  in  words 
Identifying  the  number  of  sounds  heard  in  words 

Recognizing  and  identifying  phoneme-grapheme  correspondences  and  graphemic  bases  to 
spell  words  of  the  CVC  pattern 
Recognizing  and  classifying  contractions 
Recognizing  plural  forms  with  s 
Recognizing  inflectional  verb  ending  s 
Recognizing  possessive  forms  with ’s 
Identifying  words,  using  graphemic  bases 

Materials  Needed 

Word  cards  for  sick,  doctor,  he,  tell,  hospital,  her,  make,  stay,  take,  funny,  riddles,  happy, 
home,  story,  curls 

An  a  card  and  an  o  card  for  each  pupil 
Sheets  of  paper  lined  for  printing  spelling  words 
Duplicated  worksheets  for  the  exercise  on  page  394 
An  s  card  for  each  pupil 

Word  cards  or  phrase  strips  for  the  exercise  on  possessives  (Page  394) 

6 ’s  cards 

Word  Meaning  Review 

Place  in  the  pocket  chart  word  cards  for  sick,  doctor,  he,  tell,  hospital,  her,  make,  stay,  take, 
funny,  riddles,  happy,  home,  story,  curls.  Check  visual  recognition  of  these  words,  using  some 
of  the  following  suggestions. 

Have  one  pupil  read  each  word  and  call  on  another  pupil  to  find  it. 

Have  one  pupil  point  to  a  word  and  call  on  another  pupil  to  read  it. 

Have  two  pupils  stand  in  front  of  the  pocket  chart  and  race  to  find  the  words  as  they  are  read 
by  other  pupils. 

Note.  Leave  the  word  cards  in  the  pocket  chart  for  the  exercise  under  Perceiving  Rhyme. 

To  check  meaning,  print  phrases  such  as  the  following  on  the  chalkboard.  Call  upon  pupils  to 
read  each  phrase  and  use  it  in  a  sentence. 

a  funny  story  her  happy  home 

make  curls  tell  the  doctor 

to  the  hospital  make  up  riddles 

sick  in  bed  he  will  stay 

Perceiving  Rhyme 

Call  attention  to  the  word  cards  in  the  pocket  chart,  placed  there  for  the  Word  Meaning 
exercise. 

Say  the  following  words  and  have  the  pupils  find  a  word  in  the  pocket  chart  that  rhymes  with 
each  one. 


well 

chick 

dome 

bunny 

lake 

tray 

hurls 

scrappy 

cake 

were 

fiddles 

glory 

me 

Note.  In  the  case  of  lake  and  cake,  accept  either  take  or  make  for  the  first  one  and  have 
the  pupils  locate  the  other  one  for  the  second  one. 
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Recognizing  and 
identifying  the 
phoneme-grapheme 
correspondences 
/a  /a  and  /o/o 


Listening 
through  words 
for  initial, 
medial,  and 
final  sounds 


Listening 
through  words 
to  detect 
the  number 
of  sounds  heard 


Spelling  words 
of  the  CVC 
pattern 
formed  on 
graphemic  bases 
at,  an,  ot 


Recognizing 

contractions 


Phonemic  Analysis  Review 

Give  each  pupil  an  a  card  and  an  o  card.  If  the  a  cards  are  all  one  color  and  the  o  cards  are 
all  another  color,  it  will  facilitate  checking. 

Ask  the  children  to  listen  as  you  say  the  following  words.  If  they  hear  the  sound  represented 
by  a,  as  in  Pat,  they  are  to  raise  their  a  cards.  If  they  hear  the  sound  represented  by  o,  as  in 
dog,  they  are  to  raise  their  o  cards. 

Begin  with  simple,  single-vowel  words: 

cat  on  can’t  lost 

frog  and  Jan  stop 

Continue  with  these  multiple-vowel  words: 

happy  hospital  Daddy  handle 

doctor  Grandpa  crocodile  bandage 

model  copper  demand  popular 

Additional  practice  in  recognizing  and  identifying  the  phoneme-grapheme  correspondence 
/a/a  and  /o/o  is  provided  in  the  Mr.  Mugs  Book  under  Independent  Activities. 

Have  the  pupils  listen  to  the  following  groups  of  words  and  tell  where  the  designated  sound  is 
heard  each  time  —  at  the  beginning,  in  the  middle,  or  at  the  end. 

/a/  actress,  sample,  expand,  after,  stand 

/o/  blond,  sponsor,  olive,  bottle,  otter 

/f/  awful,  stiff,  fancy,  fever,  calf 

/sh/  show,  bashful,  crush,  splash,  shy 

/th/  healthy,  thought,  breath,  arithmetic,  beneath 

Say  the  following  words  and  ask  the  pupils  to  hold  up  three  fingers  if  they  hear  three  sounds  in 
a  word,  two  fingers  if  they  hear  two  sounds,  and  one  finger  if  they  hear  only  one  sound. 

fall  to  aye  have 

like  hi  awe  did 


Spelling  Review 

Print  the  key  words  Pat,  can,  and  not  on  the  board,  and  have  the  middle  letter  of  each  word 

identified.  .  . 

Distribute  sheets  of  paper  lined  for  printing  and  have  the  pupils  print  the  following  words  as 

you  dictate  them  in  sentences. 

Curt  sat  on  the  chesterfield  —  sat. 

It  was  very  hot  in  the  sun  —  hot. 

Mr.  Mugs  ran  down  the  street  —  ran. 

We  made  a  lot  of  noise  —  lot. 

The  fan  blew  the  papers  off  my  desk  —  fan. 


Structural  Analysis  Review 

Print  the  following  headings  on  the  chalkboard. 

Not  is  will  us  am 

Explain  that  when  two  words  are  put  together  to  make  a  short  way  of  saying  or  writing  them, 
these  are  the  words  that  are  often  shortened.  For  example,  it  and  is  are  often  shortened  to  it's. 
Print  it  is  and  it's  on  the  board  and  help  the  pupils  to  see  that  the  word  is  is  shortened  when  we 

form  it's.  .  ,  . 

Say  the  following  words  and  ask  the  pupils  to  tell  you  the  longer  form  of  each  one.  Print  both 

the  contraction  and  the  longer  form  on  the  board  under  the  correct  heading. 

what’s  I’ll 

don’t 
I’m 


here's 

let’s 

we’ll 
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she’s 

cant 


Recognizing 
plural  forms 
with  s 
(worksheet) 


Duplicate  the  following  exercise  and  distribute  copies  to  the  pupils. 


a  cat 

2  doctor 

3  ball 

1  riddle 

this  pet 

big  and  little  boat 

Recognizing 
inflectional 
ending  s 


Recognizing 
possessive  forms 
with  s 


Reading 
in  context 
words  formed  on 
graphemic  bases 


Direct  the  pupils  to  read  each  phrase  and  decide  whether  or  not  there  should  be  an  s  at  the 
end  of  the  last  word.  If  they  think  there  should  be  ans,  they  are  to  prints  at  the  end  of  the  word. 

Additional  practice  in  recognizing  singular  and  plural  forms  is  provided  in  the  Mr.  Mugs  Book 
under  Independent  Activities. 

Give  each  pupil  ans  card.  Print  the  following  sentences  on  the  board. 

Jan  will  teH  me  a  story. 

Grandma  love  Curt  and  Jan. 

Peanuts  want  to  play  with  Mr.  Mugs. 

Curt  made  up  funny  riddles  for  Pat. 

The  doctor  look  at  Pat. 

Pat  will  have  to  stay  in  bed. 

Pat  see  a  dog  with  little  curls  on  TV. 

Point  to  each  sentence  in  turn.  Ask  a  pupil  to  read  the  sentence  as  the  others  listen  to  decide 
whether  there  should  be  an  s  at  the  end  of  the  underlined  word.  If  they  think  there  should  be  an 
s,  they  are  to  raise  theirs  cards.  If  not,  they  are  to  make  the  “thumbs  down”  sign.  Whenever  the 
s  cards  go  up,  adds  to  the  end  of  the  word  in  question. 

When  all  the  sentences  have  been  dealt  with,  ask  pupils  to  read  each  one  as  the  others  listen 
to  be  sure  there  really  should  or  should  not  be  an  s  at  the  end  of  the  underlined  word. 

Build  the  following  phrases  in  the  pocket  chart  and  have  available  six ’s  cards. 

Grandpa  surprise  Jan  story 

Curt  blue  whale  Curt  funny  riddles 

Pat  hospital  bed  Grandma  pet  cat 

Call  upon  pupils  to  come  to  the  pocket  chart  and  place  an ’s  card  to  show  that  something 
belongs  to  someone.  When  this  has  been  done,  have  each  phrase  read  and  the  owner  and 
belonging  identified. 

Place  on  the  chalkboard  the  key  words  for  all  the  graphemic  bases  that  have  been 
introduced  .Pat,  can,  jet,  dog,  and,  run,  jump,  it,  up,  did,  not,  will,  pop,  nod,  rob,  am,  bed,  big, 
bad,  cap. 

Print  the  following  sentences  on  the  chalkboard. 

Jan  hit  her  hand  on  the  pump. 

Get  the  lid  for  the  jam  pot. 

I  got  the  ham  and  the  buns  in  this  shop. 

Here’s  the  bill  for  the  mat. 

Mommy  had  the  map  on  her  lap. 

The  pup  led  me  to  the  log. 

It's  a  job  to  get  this  big  rod  in  the  van. 

Point  to  the  sentences  in  random  order  and  call  upon  a  pupil  to  read  the  indicated  sentence 
each  time.  Make  sure  that  every  child  in  the  group  has  an  opportunity  to  read  at  least  one 
sentence.  Point  to  some  sentences  more  than  once  if  necessary.  If  a  child  stumbles  over  a 
word,  refer  him  or  her  to  the  key  word  for  the  graphemic  base  involved. 
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INITIAL  WRITING 


My  First 
Dictionary 


Personal  Writing 


Integrating 
speaking, 
writing,  and 
reading 
relationships; 
reviewing 
vocabulary 
charts 

Completing 

sentences 


Objectives 

Reviewing  words  entered  in  My  First  Dictionary 
Reviewing  examples  of  personal  writing 
Reviewing  vocabulary  charts 
Selecting  and  printing  words  to  complete  sentences 

Materials  Needed 

My  First  Dictionary 
Examples  of  personal  writing 
Vocabulary  charts 
Duplicated  worksheets  for  page  397 

Developing  Readiness  for  Creative  Writing 

Encourage  the  pupils  to  leaf  through  their  copies  of  My  First  Dictionary  and  read  the  words 
they  have  entered  in  it.  You  might  have  each  pupil  in  turn  open  his  or  her  dictionary  at  random 
and  read  the  first  word  entered  on  the  right-hand  page. 

Let  each  pupil  select  his  or  her  best  pieces  of  personal  writing,  and  display  the  selections  on 
the  bulletin  board  for  all  to  read  and  admire.  This  will  involve  each  child's  reading  all  the 
personal  writing  he  or  she  has  done,  to  pick  out  the  best. 

Bring  out  all  the  vocabulary  charts  made  so  far  and  review  them  with  the  children.  As  each 
chart  is  displayed,  have  pupils  read  as  many  of  the  words  as  they  can.  If  there  are  words  they 
don’t  recall,  read  them  to  the  children,  then  have  pupils  read  each  one  after  you. 


Printing  Review 

Duplicate  and  distribute  copies  of  the  following  worksheet  to  the  pupils. 

for  Mr.  Mugs? 

1.  Pat  made  curls 

for  Mr.  Mugs. 
For  Mr.  Mugs 
we’ll  see 

2 

-  We’ll  see 

a  blue  whale.  _  We  II  see? 

- -  Peanuts 

3.  Print  an  asking  sentence  here. _ 

come 

Did 


Further  practice  in  completing  sentences  by  selecting  the  correct  punctuated  form  is 
provided  in  the  Spirit  Duplication  Masters  /Self-Help  Activities. 
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INDEPENDENT  ACTIVITIES 


Mr.  Mugs  Book 

Page  109.  Comprehension.  Classifying  by  recognizing  related  words. 

Page  110.  Phonemic  Analysis/Printing.  Completing  words  in  sentences  by  printings/?,  th,  final 
f,  final  x,  unglided  (short)  a,  unglided  (short)  o. 

Page  111.  Phonemic  Analysis/Printing.  Printing  final  consonants  to  complete  words. 

Page  112.  Language  Development.  Matching  singular  and  plural  forms. 

Spirit  Duplication  Masters/Seif-Help  Activities 

Page  93.  Structural  Analysis.  Completing  sentences  by  selecting  words  formed  on  graphemic 
bases. 

Page  94.  Printing/Language  Development.  Completing  sentences  by  selecting  correct 

punctuated  form. 

Page  95.  Printing/Language  Development.  Completing  sentences  by  selecting  correct 

punctuated  form. 

Page  96.  Printing/Language  Development.  Completing  sentences  by  selecting  correct 

punctuated  form. 


ALTERNATIVE  STRATEGIES 


Objectives 

Recognizing  and  identifying  vocabulary 

Word  Footprint  Race 

Vocabulary  Objective 

Recognition 

Recognizing  and  identifying  vocabulary 

Number  of  Players 

Two 

Materials  Needed 

Two  sets  of  footprint  cards.  Add  the  following  word  cards  to  those  you  have  previously  made  for 
this  game  for  the  purpose  of  vocabulary  recognition:  I’m,  sick,  I’ll,  doctor,  he,  tell,  you’ll, 
hospital,  she's,  her,  can't,  make,  stay,  take,  funny,  riddles,  happy,  home,  story,  curls 

Procedure 

Each  player  has  a  set  of  footprints  in  his  or  her  hand.  Taking  turns,  each  player  must  read 
correctly  the  word  on  the  top  footprint  before  placing  it  on  the  floor.  If  the  player  can’t  read  the 
word  correctly  the  footprint  must  be  discarded.  The  winner  is  the  player  who  can  make  the 
longer  track  of  footprints. 
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Index  of  Comprehension,  Research,  and  Listening  Skills 


The  development  of  comprehension  skills  occurs  in  all  strands.  However,  page 
numbers  for  comprehension  skills  below  refer  only  to  the  Comprehension  strand 
and  to  the  Environmental  Studies  lesson  plans.  Research  skills  are  drawn  from  the 
Comprehension  and  Integrative  Options  strands  and  from  the  Environmental 
Studies  lesson  plans.  Listening  skills  are  indexed  as  they  occur  in  all  strands. 


Literal  Comprehension 

Answering  questions:  5,  24,  35,  39,  40,  53,  54,  75,  82,  112,  127,  144,  153,  154,  165, 
181,  191,  192,  208,  221, 222,  238,  254,  268,  284,  308 
Formulating  questions:  4,  23,  39,  53,  75,  76,  81,  100,  111,  127,  143,  153,  165,  181, 

191,  208,  219,  220,  221,  237,  253,  267,  268,  283,  307;  main  idea,  recognizing, 

192,  204,  222,  255,  308,  322,  332,  345,  350,  358,  376 

Identifying  speakers:  5,  40,  54,  112,  113,  127,  154,  166,  221,  223,  238,  254,  284, 
350 

Observing  details  in  pictures:  4,  5,  23,  24,  39,  40,  53,  54,  75,  76,  81,  82,  99,  111, 
143,  144,  153,  165,  181,  191,  207,  220,  221,  222,  237,  253,  254,  267,  283,  307, 

308 

Recalling  details:  5,  24,  40,  53,  54,  82,  99,  111,  112,  127,  144,  154,  165,  166,  181, 
192,  219,  221,  222,  238,  254,  268,  284,  307,  308 
Summarizing  story:  192,  322,  350 

Understanding  and  recalling  sequence:  40,  83,  95,  182,  234,  285,  366,  376 


Critical  and  Creative  Comprehension 

Classifying:  76,  83,  95,  100,  123,  128,  139,  154,  162,  193,  204,  211,  216,  239,  285, 
308,  309,  322,  323,  398 
Discriminating 

between  likely  and  unlikely  situations,  308 
between  real  and  make-believe  situations,  112,  285 
between  relevant  and  irrelevant  items,  83,  154,  239,  249,  309 
between  safe  and  unsafe  situations,  193 

between  suitable  and  not  suitable  items  and  situations,  128,  154,  162,  322,  332 
between  true  and  untrue  statements  and  ideas,  113,  123,  204,  216 
Judgments,  inferences,  and  opinions,  making  and  supporting:  5,  6,  24,  25,  40, 
53,  54,  75,  82,  100,  112,  127,  128,  154,  165,  181,  191,  192,  207,  220,  222,  237, 
238,  253,  268,  278,  284,  285,  308,  322,  336,  350,  365,  376,  380,  390 
Judgments,  inferences,  and  opinions,  about  feelings,  making  and  supporting:  6, 
25,  40,  82,  112,  128,  154,  191,  192,  207,  237,  238,  239,  253,  254,  284,  322,  350, 
380 

Predicting,  speculating  and  conjecturing:  6,  23,  35,  40,  53,  81,  82,  99,  128,  154, 
191, 221,  237,  239,  249,  253,  263,  322,  365 
Relating  reading  to  personal  experience:  5,  6,  23,  25,  54,  79,  97,  101,  127,  154, 
191,  192,  207-208,  222,  254,  308 


Comprehension:  Valuing 

Attitudes  toward  family,  developing:  6,  154,  166,  192,  207-208,  222,  284,  285-286, 
308,  350 

Attitudes  toward  pets,  developing:  6,  25,  40,  238-239,  285-286,  322,  336,  350 
Attitudes  toward  environment,  developing:  25,  41, 76,  77,  78,  85,  100,  144,  240 
Attitudes  toward  others,  developing:  82,  101,  192,  209,  285-286,  322,  323,  336, 
350 
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Research  Skills:  Locating  Information 

Formulating  research  questions:  40,  76,  100,  143,  207-208,  268,  286,  361 

Observing  animals:  25 

Observing  neighbourhood;  240 

Observing  objects  in  water:  114,  193 

Observing  plant  life:  76,  77,  85 

Observing  qualities  of  sand  and  water:  54-56 

Planning  research  projects:  76,  100,  208,  268,  362 

Using  community  resources,  76,  323 

Using  reference  materials:  40,  144,  286 


Research  Skills:  Organizing  Information 

Charts,  making:  25,  76-77,  78,  85,  101,  144,  208,  269,  363 
Classifying 

Data  sheets,  using:  76,  77,  100,  208,  222,  240,  269,  362 
Interest  centers,  setting  up:  25,  40,  54-56,  286 
Models,  making:  25,  269,  286 
Murals,  making:  76,  208,  241,  255 
Posters,  making:  41 

Records,  pictorial,  making:  77,  208,  269,  363 
Reporting  to  class:  40,  76,  101,  114,  208,  269,  363 
Sandbox  model,  making:  241,  255 


Listening 

to  detect  rhyme,  9,  28,  58,  103,  130-131,  168,  179,  189-190,  195,  205,  272,  297, 
303-304,  312 

to  discriminate  between  relevant  and  irrelevant  details,  154 
to  develop  awareness  of  sentence  structure,  14,  32,  33-34,  45-46,  62,  92,  93,  104- 
105,  119-120,  135,  137,  160-161,  172-173,  185,  199,  229,  276,  292,  315,  328,  373, 
387 

to  identify  and  use  words  in  context,  9,  28,  42,  57,  69,  87,  102,  116,  130,  167-168, 
192,  195,  225,  243,  256,  271, 288,  311,  324,  338,  351, 368,  383 
to  music,  25,  26,  41,  113,  166,  168 

to  poetry,  28,  79,  97,  103,  128,  130-131,  168,  169,  272,  305,  312,  377 
to  print  phoneme-grapheme  correspondences,  11-12,  30-31, 44,  60,  90,  117-118, 
132,  157-158,  170,  196-197,  227-228,  258-259,  274,  289-290,  326-327,  340,  353, 
370-371, 385 

to  recall  details  and  follow  directions,  193,  255,  323,  350 

to  recognize  and  identify  phonemes  in  initial,  final,  and  medial  positions,  10,  19, 
19-20,  29,  30,  37,  43,  50-51, 58,  59,  66,  67,  70,  73,  89,  91,  96,  103,  104,  108,  116, 
118,  124,  125,  131,  132,  133,  140,  148,  151,  157,  158,  159,  163,  168-169,  170- 
171,  171,  178,  179,  183,  183-184,  195-196,  197,  198,  204,  205,  212,  216,  226, 
227,  235,  244,  244-245,  251, 257,  257-258,  258,  258-259,  264,  272-273,  274,  279, 
280,  289,  296,  300,  300-301 , 31 2-31 3,  313,  313-314,  318-319,  319,  325,  326,  339, 
352,  353,  359,  369,  370,  371, 384,  385,  395 
to  understand  function  of  punctuation,  63,  65,  137,  161,  174,  186,  231,  238,  247, 
259,  293,  316,  388 
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Index  of  Integrative  Options 


Choosing  Activities:  83-84,  255 

Discussion:  developing  discussion  skills,  286,  309 

Drama 

developing  confidence  in  self-expression:  speaking,  155 
developing  creativity:  miming,  1 29,  337;  role-playing,  1 29, 1 55,  309,  381 
developing  personal  awareness  of  one's  vocal  powers:  7 
dramatizing  a  story:  381-382 
responding  to  music:  25 

Environmental  Studies 

Science:  observing  turtles,  25;  developing  anti-pollution  habit,  41 ;  experimenting  with 
sand  and  water,  54-55;  observing  and  working  with  plants,  77-78,  85; 
experimenting  with  water,  114,  193-194;  observing  development  of  plants  and 
animals,  144;  researching  whales,  286 

Social  Studies:  discussing  different  kinds  of  houses,  exploring  the  neighborhood, 
discovering  shapes  in  the  environment,  223;  observing  the  neighborhood,  240, 
organizing  and  presenting  information  —  sandbox  model,  mural  of  neighborhood, 
241 ;  using  community  sources  —  senior  citizens,  323 

Guess  What  Center 

guessing  and  counting  objects,  matching  pairs,  337 

Interest  Centers 
kinds  of  housing  center:  224 
turtle  center:  25 
whale  center:  286 
woodland  animals  center:  40-41 

Health 

working  with  a  manicure  center,  381 
Listening  to  Poetry:  128 
Manipulative  Activity:  working  with  blocks,  56 
Music 

integrating  musical  symbols,  word  symbols,  and  spoken  words:  26,  41 , 86,  1 66 
singing:  “Where  Did  You  Come  From?  113 

Physical  Education 
developing  body  awareness:  85,  113 
developing  concept  of  laterality  and  balance:  309 
developing  form  and  color  perception:  224 
developing  visual  motor  perception:  1 66, 181 
developing  sense  of  co-ordination  and  rhythm:  193 
developing  spatial  relationships:  129 
following  and  giving  directions:  6 
improving  listening  skills:  323,  350 

playing  games:  “Charlie  Over  the  Water,  1 1 3-1 14;  Dodge  Ball,  1 93,  Leap  Frog,  85, 
Mr.  Mugs  in  the  Ring,  6 

Supplementary  Books  and  Films:  7-8,  26-27,  41,  78,  79,  87,  97,  101,  114-115,  129, 
144-145,  155,  167,  209,  224-225,  241-242,  255,  270,  286-287,  305,  310,  337, 

366-367,  382 

Visual  Arts 

drawing:  166,  182,  337,  366 

making  a  collage:  255 

making  a  mural:  241 , 255 

making  pictures  using  basic  shapes:  223-224 

making  pictures  with  round  shapes:  1 66, 1 82 
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making  posters:  41 

making  a  puzzle:  366 

making  sandbox  model:  241 , 255 

making  shapes:  frogs,  85-86;  crayon  shapes,  155 

making  turtles:  25 

modeling  or  molding:  6,  25 

painting:  6,  1 13,  129,  286,  337,  366 

papier-mache  modeling:  286 

string  painting:  381 

Vocabulary  Development:  describing  textures,  381 


Index  of  Decoding  Skills 


Included  in  this  index  are  decoding  skills  that  appear  in  the  Alternative  Strategies 
and  Independent  Activities  strands. 

Additional  activities  related  to  structural  analysis  may  be  found  in  the  Language 
Development  Index. 


Word  Meaning 

Acquiring  awareness  of  antonyms:  272,  288,  300,  383-384 
Classifying  phrases  and  words:  88-89 

Discriminating  between  true  and  false  statements.  116,  182-183 
Identifying  words  using  definition  clues:  147,  212,  226,  272,  288-289,  299-300, 
351 ;  using  phonemic  and  rhyming  clues,  312,  351 ;  using  riddles,  339 
Introducing  new  vocabulary  words:  9,  28,  43,  57-58,  88,  116,  156,  183,  195,  226, 
243,257,272,288,312,338 

Reading  to  discriminate  between  words  of  similar  configuration.  42,  57,  88,  130, 
168,  192,  225,  243,  256,  271,  288,  311-312,  324,  338,  351, 368,  383 
Recognizing  new  words:  9,  28,  43,  57-58,  88,  116,  243-244,  257,  using  context 

clues,  156 

Recognizing  one-  and  two-letter  words:  102-103 
Understanding  written  directions:  156 

Using  context  clues  to  complete  sentences:  9,  28,  42,  57,  69,  87,  102,  116,  130, 
147-148,  167-168,  195,  225,  243,  256,  271, 288,  311, 324,  338,  351, 368,  383 
Visual  memory:  69,  148,  212,  257,  300,  325,  369 


Perceiving  Rhyme 

Composing  rhyming  couplets:  89,  195 
Identifying  rhyming  words  in  groups  of  words:  58 
Identifying  rhyming  words:  9,  66,  72,  244,  394 

Identifying  rhyming  words  in  poems:  28-29,  103,  130-131,  168,  272,  312,  384 
Matching  pictures  whose  names  rhyme:  95 
Matching  rhyming  words:  50 

Realizing  that  words  formed  on  the  same  graphemic  base  rhyme:  179,  189 
Reinforcing  rhyming  skills:  140,  205 


Phonemic  Analysis 

Developing  auditory  perception  of  initial  phonemes 
/j/:  10,  19,  51,  151,  216;  /t/:  29,  37,  51,  151,  216;  /r/:  43,  50,  51,  151,  216;  /h/: 
51;  /I/:  58,  66,  216;  /g/:  89,  96,  148,  151,  216;  /n/:  116,  124,  148,  151,  216;  /v/. 
131,  148;  /y/:  157,  212,  216;  /b/:  168,  179,  212,  216;  /w/:  195-196,  205,  212, 
216;  /th/:  279 

Developing  auditory  perception  of  final  phonemes 
/I/:  73;  /t/:  73;  /p/:  108,  264,  280;  /d/:  189;  /th/:  296 

Developing  phoneme-grapheme  correspondences  in  initial  position 
/j/j, J :  10-11,  18,  70,  72,  300;  /t/t,T:  29,  35,  37,  70,  72,  300;  /r/r,R:  43-44,  50,  70, 
72;  /|/lf L:  58-59,  66,  67,  70,  300;  /g/g,G:  89-90,  95,  96,  150;  /n/n,N:  116-117, 
123,  124,  125,  150;  /v/v,V:  131-132,  139,  140,  150,  204;  /y/y,Y:  157,  162,  163, 
204;  /b/b,B:  168-170,  177,  178;  /w/w,W:  195-196,  204;  /sh/sh,Sh:  226-227, 
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234,  235,  250,  257,  263,  300,  390;  /th/th, Th:  272-273,  278,  295,  300,  312,  317, 
390; /a/a/A:  325-326,  339-340,  395; /o/o,0:  369-370,  395 

Developing  phoneme-grapheme  correspondences  in  final  position 
/t/t:  30,  35,  162,  251;  /I/I:  59;  /g/g:  91,  95,  148,  150,  162,  319;  /p/p:  103-104, 
107,  108,  148,  150,  162,  264;  /n/n:  118,  125,  148,  150,  162,  235,  251,  319;  /s/s: 
133,  148,  162;  /m/m:  158,  162;  /b/b:  170-171;  /d/d:  183,  296,  319;  /ks/x:  197- 
198,  358;  /sh/sh:  244,  249,  251,  257,  303,  358;  /th/th:  289,  303,  358;  /f/f:  312- 
313,  318-319,  358 

Developing  phoneme-grapheme  correspondences  in  medial  position 
/a/a:  346,  352,  359;  /o/o:  384,  391 

My  Sound  and  Letter  Book:  11, 30,  44,  59,  90,  117,  132,  170,  196,  226,  274,  326 

Chalkboard  dictation:  11-12,  30-31, 44,  59-60,  90-91,  117-118,  132,  157-158,  170, 
196-197,  227-228,  245,  258-259,  274,  289-290,  313-314,  326-327,  340,  353,  370- 
371, 385 

Listening  through  words:  for  initial  and  final  sounds,  91,  104,  118,  133;  for  initial, 
medial,  and  final  sounds,  133,  148,  159,  171,  183,  198,  212,  227,  244,  257-258, 
274,  289,  300-301, 313,  326,  340,  345,  352,  370,  385,  395;  for  number  of  sounds 
heard,  183,  198,  212,  227,  244-245,  258,  274,  289,  313,  326,  340,  353,  370,  385, 
395 

Working  with  consonants  in  initial  and  final  positions:  63,  123,  162,  177,  204, 
216,  317,  332,  359,  398 


Spelling 

Spelling  CVC  words:  353,  354,  385-386,  395 


Structural  Analysis 

Acquiring  awareness  of  contractions:  259,  280,  290,  297,  301,  314,  332,  391,  395 

Acquiring  awareness  of  inflectional  verb  ending  s:  45,  50,  60-61,  70,  72,  149,  184, 
189,  213,  327,  396 

Acquiring  awareness  of  plural  form  withs:  134,  139,  149,  150,  213,  274-275,  281, 
300,  332,  347,  396 

Acquiring  awareness  of  possessive  form  with  ’s:  159,  171,  198,  213,  245,  250, 
265,  396 

Acquiring  awareness  of  unglided  (short)  a,  314,  332,  358,  390,  398;  of  unglided 
o,  377,  390,  398 

Forming  new  words  using  graphemic  basis: 
ad:  341,  345,  346;  am  :  327,  332-333,  346;  an:  12,  20,  31,  61,  159,  162,  163,  171- 
172,  179,  189,  318,  332-333,  346;  and:  31,  61,  171-172,  179,  189;  ap:  341,  345, 
346;  at:  31,  35,  61,  171-172,  179,  189,  318,  332-333,  346;  ed:  290,  297,  303;  et: 
13,  21,  35,  61,  119,  159,  162,  163,  171-172,  179,  189,  198;  id:  250,  303;  ig:  275, 
281,  303;  ill:  259-260,  264,  303;  it:  73,  171,  172;  ob:  372,  390;  od:  372;  og:  13, 
21,  61,  171-172,  179  189,  198,  354,  371,  390;  op:  372,  390;  ot:  250,  303,  354, 
371, 390;  ump:  119,  159,  162,  163,  171-172,  179,  189;  un:  61,  119,  171-172,  179, 
189;  up:  228,  250,  303 

Reading  in  context  words  formed  on  graphemic  bases:  13,  31,  61,  70-71,  119, 
149,  159,  172,  184,  199,  213,  228,  246,  260,  275,  291,  301,  315,  328,  354-355^ 
372,  396 

Working  with  words  using  graphemic  bases:  73,  139,  177,  188,  216,  234,  245- 
246,  278,  303,  345,  376,  386,  398 


Index  of  Language  Development  Skills 


The  development  of  language  skills  occur  in  all  strands.  However,  page  numbers 
for  language  skills  below  refer  to  the  Language  Development  strand  only. 


Abbreviations 

acquiring  awareness  of  abbreviations:  201 


Alphabet  Skills 

matching  capitalized  and  small-letter  forms:  106,  262,  316,  356,  388 
identifying  letters  of  the  alphabet  by  name:  15,  34,  93 
reciting  the  alphabet:  15 

working  with  alphabetic  sequence:  34,  47,  63,  93,  121,  137,  175,  202,  231,  247, 
277,  293-294,  316,  330,  343,  356,  374 


Capitalization 

capitalization  of  sentences:  a  part  of  nearly  every  lesson 
capitalization  of  names:  a  part  of  nearly  every  lesson 


Left-Right  Progression 

noting  left-right  progression  in  sentences:  a  part  of  nearly  every  lesson 


Pronouns  and  Antecedents 

becoming  aware  of  relationship  between  pronouns  and  antecedents:  277,  316, 
330,  356 


Punctuation 

becoming  aware  of  the  coma:  62-63,  137,  174,  186,  231, 247,  293,  316,  388 

becoming  aware  of  the  exclamation  mark:  174,  186,  231 , 247,  293,  316,  388 

becoming  aware  of  quotation  marks:  260-261 

becoming  aware  of  underlining  for  emphasis:  247,  316 

using  periods  and  question  marks:  a  part  of  nearly  every  lesson 


Sentence  Awareness 

acquiring  awareness  of  exclamations:  276,  387 

acquiring  awareness  of  run-over  sentences  and  how  to  read  them.  201, 230,  247, 
261, 293,  316,  356,  387 

acquiring  awareness  of  “said”  phrase:  260-261, 276,  293,  342,  387 
completing  sentences  and  questions  using  a  variety  of  words:  14-15,  32-33,  46, 
61-62,  92-93,  104-105,  119-120,  135,  160-161,  172-173,  185,  190-200,  229-230, 
291-292,  328-329,  373 
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composing  sentences  and  questions:  62,  93,  120,  136,  173,  185,  292,  329,  374 
discovering  that  meaning  changes  as  words  are  added  or  substituted:  136-137, 
186,  246-247,  342 

discriminating  between  finished  and  unfinished  sentences:  14-15,  32-33,  46,  61- 
62,  92-93,  104-105,  119-120,  135,  160-161,  172-173,  185,  199-200,  229-230,  291- 
292,  328-329,  373 

discriminating  between  sentence  fragments  and  complete  sentences;  expand¬ 
ing  fragments  into  sentences:  315-316,  355 
realizing  importance  of  correct  word  order  in  sentences:  105-106,  136,  173-174, 
200,  230,  292-293,  329-330,  374 


Structural  Changes  in  Words 

acquiring  awareness  of  inflectional  verb-ending  s:  33-34,  46-47 
acquiring  awareness  of  plural  forms  with  s:  93,  120 
acquiring  awareness  of  possessive  forms  with ’s:  137 


Synonyms  and  Antonyms 

becoming  aware  of  synonyms  and  synonymous  expressions:  261, 343 


Usage 

becoming  aware  of  when  to  use  see,  saw :  231,  343 
becoming  aware  of  when  to  use  come,  came:  293 

Word  Meaning 

recognizing  that  words  can  have  more  than  one  meaning:  63,  356 
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Index  of  Initial  Writing  Skills 


Developing  Readiness  for  Creative  Writing 

entering  words  in  My  First  Dictionary :  232-233,  248,  262,  278,  294,  302,  317,  331, 
344,  357,  388;  reviewing  words  entered,  397 
listening  to  a  poem:  187,  248 

rereading  and  building  stories  from  Writing  My  Own  Reader :  34,  48,  64,  94,  106, 
122,  138,  161,  176,  187,  202 


Printing 

arranging  words  in  correct  order  and  printing  the  sentences:  176-177,  203,  215, 
317,  331 

finger-spacing  between  words:  35,  138 
copying  sentences:  49,  64-65,  71,  150,  215,  234 

completing  sentences:  95,  107,  122-123,  162,  188,  214,  249,  263,  275-276,  398 

copying  questions:  344 

printing  words:  48-49,  278,  295,  302 

reviewing  the  printing  of  letters:  16-17 

selecting  and  printing  capitalized  words  to  begin  sentences:  357 
selecting  and  printing  endings  to  complete  telling  and  asking  sentences:  389 


Vocabulary  Charts 

making  an  animal  chart:  48,  375 

making  a  season  chart:  64 

making  a  feelings  chart:  94,  317,  389 

making  a  play  chart:  122,  138 

making  a  house  chart:  161, 233 

making  a  game  chart:  176 

making  a  walking  chart:  187 

making  a  recreation  chart:  202 

making  a  family  chart:  214 

making  a  food  chart:  248-249 

making  a  transportation  chart:  262-263,  278 

making  a  size-word  chart:  295 

making  a  hospital  chart:  331 

making  a  sleeping  chart:  344 

making  a  “said”  chart:  357 

reviewing  vocabulary  charts:  71,  397 
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Index  of  Alternative  Strategies 


Decoding  Skills:  Phonemic  Analysis 

Phoneme-grapheme  correspondences: 

/j/j,  J:  auditory  perception,  19,  51 ;  auditory  and  visual  perception,  19 
/t/t,  T:  auditory  perception,  37,  51 , 73;  auditory  and  visual  perception,  37 
/r/r,  R:  auditory  perception,  51 ;  auditory  and  visual  perception,  50-51 
/h/h,  H:  auditory  perception,  51 

/I/I,  L:  auditory  perception,  66,  73;  auditory  and  visual  perception,  67 

/g/g,  G:  auditory  perception,  96,  280;  auditory  and  visual  perception,  96,  31 9 

/p/p,  P:  auditory  perception,  1 08,  264,  280;  auditory  and  visual  perception,  264 

/n/n,  N:  auditory  perception,  124, 125;  auditory  and  visual  perception,  124,  235,  319 

/v/v,  V:  auditory  and  visual  perception,  140 

/y/y,  Y:  auditory  and  visual  perception,  163 

/b/b,  B:  auditory  perception,  1 78,  1 79;  auditory  and  visual  perception,  1 78 
/d/d,  D:  auditory  perception,  189;  auditory  and  visual  perception,  296,  319 
/w/w,  W:  auditory  perception,  205;  auditory  and  visual  perception,  204 
/sh/sh,  Sh:  auditory  and  visual  perception,  235,  251 
/th/th,  Th:  auditory  perception,  279,  296 
/f/f  or  ff:  auditory  and  visual  perception,  318-319 
/a/a,  A:  auditory  and  visual  perception,  332-333,  333,  346,  359 
Practicing  auditory  discrimination  of  phonemes  in  initial  and  final  positions:  1 51 , 21 6, 251 
Working  with  initial  and  final  consonants:  359,  391 


Decoding  Skills:  Perceiving  Rhyme 

Noting  that  words  formed  on  same  graphemic  base  rhyme:  1 79,  189 
Reinforcing  rhyming  skills:1 40,  205 


Decoding  Skills:  Structural  Analysis 

Acquiring  awareness  of  contractions:  280,  297,  332,  391 
Recognizing  plural  words  with  s:  281 , 347 
Recognizing  words  with  possessive 's:  265 
Reviewing  words  with  inflectional  ending  s :  1 89 

Working  with  words  using  graphemic  bases:  20,  21, 73,  163,  179,  189,  250,  264-265, 
281 , 297,  303-304,  31 8,  332-333,  333,  345,  346,  376 


Language  Development 

Matching  capitalized  and  small-letter  forms:  67 

Matching  letters  of  alphabet:  36 

Strengthening  sense  of  sequence:  20,  1 09, 1 51 , 304,  346 


Word  Recognition 


Recognizing  new  words  on  word  cards  and  game  items:  36,  72, 125, 141  235  250-251 
279,  303,  347,  390,  398 
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Index  of  Literary  Skills 


Acquiring  awareness  of  a  technique  for  building  suspense:  riddles,  53 
Appreciating  action  words  in  a  poem:  131 

Becoming  aware  of  sequence  of  events  in  a  story:  40,  83,  223,  285,  366 

Choral  speaking:  97,  305 

Comparing  characters:  239 

Composing  riddles:  24;  captions,  305 

Describing  a  character:  orally,  35 

Drawing  inferences  about  story  characters’  actions:  40,  254,  284,  308,  349,  350,  380 
Drawing  inferences  about  story  situations:  5-6,  24-25,  54,  127,  165,  181 , 222,  322,  365 
Illustrating  stories:  6,  25 

Inferring  and  interpreting  story  characters’  feelings:  6,  25,  40,  54,  82,  112,  128,  154,  191, 
1 92,  222,  238-239,  254,  284,  285,  308,  321 , 322,  335-336,  350,  380 
Listening  to  poetry:  28-29,  79,  97,  1 03,  1 28,  1 30-1 31 ,  1 68,  1 87,  272,  305,  312,  384 
Noting  rhythm  in  poetry:  168 

Perceiving  or  supplying  rhyming  words  in  couplets:  9,  89,  1 95 
Perceiving  rhyme  in  poems:  28-29,  1 03,  1 28,  1 30-1 31 ,  1 68,  272,  312,  384 
Predicting  outcomes:  6,  39-40,  82,  221 , 239,  307,  322,  365 

Reading  supplementary  books:  7-8,  26-27,  41 ,  78,  79,  87,  1 01 ,  1 1 4-1 1 5,  1 29,  1 45,  1 55 
167,  209,  224-225,  241-242,  255,  270,  286-287,  305,  310,  366-367,  382 
Recalling  characters:  112,219,  307 
Recalling  store  events:  40 

Relating  reading  to  life:  6,  54,  79,  97,  1 54,  1 92,  222,  254 
Relating  text  and  pictures:  a  part  of  every  lesson 
Retelling  stories:  192 

Speculating  about  story  situations:  25,  54,  81 , 82,  239,  365 

Using  or  noting  descriptive  language:  284 

Valuing  photographs:  54 

Valuing  story  characters:  40,  82,  238,  336 

Valuing  a  story  or  part  of  a  story:  25,  1 27,  1 54,  1 91 , 1 92,  284,  322,  380 
Valuing  story  titles:  336 
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